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CRAIK, Mks. DINAH MARIA (1826- 
1887), novelist. [See Mulock.] 

CRAIK, GEORGE LILLIE (1798-1866^ 
man of letters, was bom at Kennoway, Fift^ 
in 1798. He was the son of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Craik, schoolmaster of Kennowajr, by 
his wife, Paterson, daughter of Henry Lillie. 
He was the eldest of three brothers, the 
second being James Craik (1802-1870), who 
studied at St. Andrews, was licensed in 1826, 
became classical teacher at Heriot's Hospital, 
Edinburgh, was afterwards minister of St. 
George's Church, Glasgow, and was elected 
moderator of the general assembly in 1863 ; 
and the third, the Rev. Henry Craik (1804- 
1866) of Bristol, who was a Hebrew scholar 
of repute, and author of * The Hebrew Lan- 
guage, its History and Characteristics ' (I860), 
and some other books on theology and bibli- 
cal criticism. In his fifteenth year George 
Lillie Cwdk entered St. Andrews, where he 
studied with distinction and went through 
the divinity course, though he never applied 
to be licensed as a preacher. In 1816 he took 
a tutorship, and soon afterwards became 
editor of a local newspaper, the * Star.' He 
first visited London in 1824, and went there 
two years afterwards, delivering lectures upon 
poetry at several towns on the way. In 1826 
ne married Jeannette, daughter of Cathcart 
Dempster of St. Andrews. In London he 
took up the profession of authorship, devot- 
ing himself to the more serious branches of 
literary work. He became connected with 
Charles Knight, and was one of the most 
use^ contributors to the publications of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
He lived in a modest house called Vine Cot- 
tage, in Cromwell Lane, Old Brompton, and 
was well known to Carlyle, John Forster, 
Leigh Hunt, and other leading writers of the 
time. In 1849 he was appointed professor of 
, ^ VOL. xin. 



English literature and history at the Queen's 
Coflege, Belfast. He was popular with the 
A^udents and welcome in society. He visited 
don in 1859 and 1862 as examiner for the 
aan civil service, but resided permanently 
at Belfast. He had a paralytic stroke in 
February 1866, while lecturing, and died on 
25 June following. His wife, by whom he had 
one son and three daughters, died in 1856. 

His works, distinguished by careful and 
accurate research, are as follows: 1. 'The 
Pursuit of Kjiowledge under Difficulties,^ 
published in 2 vols. 1830-1 ; there are 
several later editions, and in 1847 appeared 
a supplementary volume of * Female Ex- 
amples,* as one of Knight's * Monthly Volumes/ 
2. * The New Zealanders,' 1830. 3. * Paris 
and its Historical Scenes,* 1831. These three 
are part of the * Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge * published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 4. *The 
Pictorial History of England,* 4 vols. 1837- 
1841 (with C. MacFarlane). The * History 
of British Commerce,* extracted from this, 
was published separately in 1844. 5. ' Sketches 
of the History oi Literature and Learning in 
England from the Norman Conquest,* 6 vols. 
1844-5, expanded into 6. * History of Eng- 
lish Literature and the English Lan^age,' 

2 vols. 1861. A * manual abridgea from 
this appeared in 1862, of which a ninth edi- 
tion, edited and enlarged by H. Craik, ap- 
peared in 1883. 7. * Spenser and his Poetry,' 

3 vols. 1845 (in Knight*s * Weekly Volume *). 
8. * Bacon and his Writings,* 3 vols. 1846-7 (in 
Kjiight*s * Weekly Volume '). 9. * Romance 
of the Peerage,* 4 vols. 1848-50. 10. * Out- 
lines of the Historyof the English Language,' 
1851. 11. * The English of Shakespeare U- 
lustrated by a Philological Commentary on 
Julius Caesar,* 1856. 

Craik contributed to the 'Penny Maga- 
zine* and 'Penny Cyclopaedia,' and wrote 
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xnAnj excellent articles for the biogpraphical 
dictionary hespin by the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Usenil Knowledge. He also wrote 
a pamphlet upon the * Representation of Mi- 
norities.' 

[Gont. Mag. 1866, ii. 265-6 ; private informa- 
tion.] 

CRAKANTHORPE, RICHARD (1667- 
1624), divine, was bom at or near Strick- 
land in Westmoreland in 1567, and at the 
age of sixteen was admitted as a student 
at Queen's College, Oxford. According to 
Wood he was first a *poor serving child,' 
then a tabardar, and at length inl598 be- 
came a fellow of that college. In the latter 
part of the reign of Elizabeth the university 
of Oxford was very puritanical, and the in- 
fluence of Dr. John Reynolds, president of 
Corpus, the very learned leader of the puri- 
tans, was supreme. It would appear that 
Crakanthorpe at once fell under his influence, 
and became closely attached to him. He pro- 
ceeded in divinity and became conspicuous 
among the puritanical party for his great 

Sowers as a disputant and a preacher. Wood 
escribes him as a * zealot among them,' and 
as having formed a coterie in his college of 
men of like opinions with himself, who were 
all the devoted disciples of Dr. Reynolds. Th at 
Crakanthorpe had acquired a very consider- 
able reputation for learning is probable from 
the fact that he was selected to accompany 
Lord Evers as his chaplain, when, at the com- 
mencement of the reign of James I, he was 
sent as ambassador extraordinary to the em- 
peror of Germany. It appears that he had 
preached an ' Inauguration Sermon' at Paul's 
Cross on the accession of James, which pro- 
bably brought 1dm into notice. Crakanthorpe 
had as his fellow-chaplain in the embassy 
Dr. Thomas Morton [q. v.], afterwards well 
known as the bishop of Chester and Durham. 
The two chaplains could hardly have been 
altogether of the same mind, but Wood tells 
us that they * did advantage themselves ex- 
ceedingly by conversing with learned men of 
other persuasions, and by visiting several uni- 
versities and libraries there.' Aner his return 
Crakanthorpe became chaplain to Dr. Ravis, 
bishop of London, and chaplain in ordinary 
to the king. He was also admitted, on the 
presentation of Sir John Leverson, to the rec- 
tory of Black Notley,near Braintreein Essex. 
Sir John had had tiiree sons at Queen's Col- 
lege, and had thus become acquainted with 
Crakanthorpe. The date of his admission to 
this living in Bancroft's * Register ' is 21 Jan. 
1604-5. Crakanthorpe had not as yet pub- 
lished anythinjg, and with the exception of 
his ' Inauguration Sermon,' published m 1608, 
the earliest of his works bears date 1616, 



when he published a treatise in defence of 
Justinian the emperor, against Cardinal Ba- 
ronius. His merits, however, and his great 
learning seem to have been generally recog- 
nised, and in 1617, succeeding John Barkham 
[q. v.l or Barcham, Crakanthorpe was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Paglesham by the 
Bishop of London. He had before this taken 
his degree of D.D. and been incorporated at 
Cambridge. It was about this time that the 
famous Mark Anthony de Dominis [q. y,\ 
archbishop of Spalatro, came to this country 
as a convert to tiie church of p]ngland, having 
published his reasons for tliis step in a book 
called * Consilium Profectionis ' (Heidelberg 
and Lond. 1616). With this prelate Cra- 
kanthorpe was destined to have his remark- 
able controversial duel His most important 
previous works were: 1. 'Introductio in 
Metaphysicam,' Oxford, 1619. 2. 'Defence of 
Constantine,with aTreatLse of the Pope's Tem- 
poral Monarchy,' Lond. 1621. 3. 'Logicse 
libri quinque de Pnedicabilibus, PrsMiica- 
mentis,' &c., Lond. 1622. 4. * Tractatus de 
Providentia Dei,' Cambridge, 1622. The *I>e- 
fensio Ecclesias Anglicanae,' Crakanthorpe'g 
famous work, was not published till after his 
death, when it was given to the world (1625) by 
his friend, John Barkham, who also preached 
his funeral sermon. It is said by Wood to 
have been held * the most exact piece of con- 
troversy since the Reformation.' It is a trea- 
tise replete with abstruse learning, and writ- 
ten with excessive vigour. Its defect is that 
it is too ftill of controversial acerbity. Cra- 
kanthorpe was, says Wood, * a great canonist, 
and so familiar and exact in the fathers, coun- 
cils, and schoolmen, that none in his time 
scarce went before him. None have written 
with greater diligence, I cannot say with a 
meeker mind, as some have reported that he 
was as foul-mouthed against the papists, par- 
ticularly M. Ant. de Dominis, as Frynne was 
afterwards against them and the prelatists.' 
The first treatise of De Dominis (mentioned 
above) had been received with great applause 
in England, but when, after about six years' 
residence here, the archbishop was lurect back 
to Rome, and published his retractation (*Con- 
silium Reditus '), a perfect storm of vitupe- 
ration broke out against him. It was tnis 
treatise which Crakanthorpe answered in his 
' Defensio Ecclesise Anglicanaj,' taking it sen- 
tence by sentence, and almost word by word, 
and pouring out a perpetual stream of invec- 
tive on the writer. The Latin style of Cra- 
kanthorpe's treatise is admirable, the leamingr 
inexhaustible, but the tone of it can scarcely 
be described otherwise than as savage. Its 
value as a contribution to the Romish con- 
troversy is also greatly lessened by the fact 
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of its keeping so closely to the treatise which , 
it tuiswerg, and never taking anv general 
Tiewa of the subjects handled. 'Fhe book 
having been published without the author's 
finaltwirections, in consequence of his illness 
and death, the first edition was full of errora. 
ItwBfiwe11editedatOxfnrdinl847. CrakaQ- 
thorpe died at his living of Black Notley, 
and was buried in the chancel of the church 
theie on 35 Nov. 1624. King James, to ' 
whom he was well known, said, somewhat un- ' 
feelingly, that he died for want of a bishopric. 
Several works written by him on the Romish 
controvergy, in addition to his great work, 
the * Defenaio,' were published after his death. 
pVood'a Athens Oxoniensea, ed. Bliss, vol. i. i 
Crakanthorpe's Defmsio Ecclesis ADelicanie, 
Oxford. 1847 ; H. Ant. da Domiaie, RedilAs ez 
AagliiCoDBiUomSai. Rome. 1622.1 O. Q. F. 

CRAKELT, WILLIAM (1741-1812), 
classical scholar, was bom in 1741. From 
&bout 1702 until hia death he held the 
curacy of Northfleet in Kent. He was also 
master of the Nortbfleet grammar school, 
and was presented in 1774to the vicarage of 
Chalk in Kent. He died at Northfleet on 
SS Aug. 1812, aged 71. Crakelt published 
Tarious editions of Entick's Dictionaries, as 
follows: 1. 'Entick'sKewSpellina Diction- I 
ary, a new ed., enlarged by W. C.,' 1784, 
12mo; other editions in 1787 obi. 12mo, 1791 
Svo, 1795 ]2ino (with a grammar prefixed). 
2. 'Entick's New Latin-English Dictionary, 
8ugmentedbyW.C.,'1786,12mo. S.'Tyronia 
Thesaurus ; or Entick's New Latin-English 
Dictionary ; a new edition revised by W. C, 
1796,' 12mo i another ed. 1836, obL 12mo. 
4. 'Entick's English-Latin Dictionary . . . 
to which is affised a Latin-English Diction- 
ary . . . revised and augmented by W. C.,' 
1824, 16mo. 5. ' Entick's Enghah-Latin 
Dictionary by W. C, 1825,' 12mo. 6. ' En- 
tick's Englidi-Latin Dictionary ' (with 'an 
etymological paradigm' annexed), 1827, 4to. 
"He also published (1792, 8vo) a revised edi- 
tion of Daniel Watson's Enghsb prose trans- 
lation of ' Horace,' and translated (1768, 8vd) 
Mauduit's ' New . . . Treatise of Spherical 
Trigonometiy.' Crakelt was intimate with 
Charles Diliy the bookseller, who left a 
legacy to his wife and to her daughter, Mrs. 
Eylard. 

[Nichols's Lit. Anecd. iii. 191-2, viii. 438 ; 
Oent. Mag. 1812, vol. Izixii. pt.ii.p. 298; Brit. 
Has. Cat.] W. W. 

CRAMER, FRANZ or FRANgOIS 
(1772-1848), violinist, the second son of 
■Wilhelm Cramer [q. v.], was bom at Schwet- 
zingen, near Mannheim, in 1772. Ue joined 
hie &tlier in London when very young. As 



Cramer 

a child he was so delicate that he was not 
allowed to study, but, his health improvJDgihe 

studied the vioun with his &ther, by whom he 
was placed in the opera band without salary 
at the age of seventeen. In 1793 his name 
occurs as leader of the second violins at the 
Canterbury festival, and in the following year 
he was elected a member of the Royal So- 
ciety of Muaicians. Un hia father's death 
he succeeded to hia post as leader of the An- 
tient concert s, and it IS related that GeorKe in 
used to give him the right tempi when Han- 
del's compositions were performed. He also 
acted as leader at the Philharmonic concerts, 
moat of the provincial festivala, and at the 
coronation of George IV, and on the foun- 
dation of the Royal Academv of Music was 
appointedoneof thefiretjirofeaBors. In 1834 
he succeeded Christian Kramer as master of 
the king's band. Towards the end of his life 
Cramer sustained a severe shock in the death 
of his second son, Francois, who died of con- 
sumption just after taking his degree at Ox- 
ford, He never recovered from this blow, 
though he continued working almoat until 
the last. He retired from the conductorship 
of the Antient concerts in 1844, and died at 
Weatboume Grove, Tuesday, 25 July 1848. 

Cramer was a respectable performer, but no 
genius ; he rarely attempted solos, and had 
notalentforcomposition. He was all through 
his life overshadowed by his celebrated elder 
brother, to whom he was much devoted. 
There ia an engraved portrait of him by 
Gibbon, after Watts, and a lithograph by 
C. Motte, after Minasi, published in Paris. 

[Pobl's Hotart and Baydn in London ; F^tis'a 
BiograpbiesdeeMuiidens; Musical WorldiS Aug. 
1848 ; Caialet's Hist, of ths Boyal AcadBmj of 
Muaie ; Musical SecoUectioDS of the Last Centurjj 
Life of Moechelee.] W. B. 3. 

CRAMER, JOHANN BAPTIST (1771- 

1858), pianist and composer, the eldest son 
of wilhelm Cramer [q. v/j, was bom at 
Mannheim 24 Feb. 1771. He came with his 
mother to London in 1774, and when seven 
years old was placed under the care of a 
musician named Bensor, with whom he stu- 
died for three years. He then learned for a 
short time from Schroeter, and after a year's 
interval had lessons from Clementi, until the 
latter left England in 1781. In 1785 he 
studied theory with C. F.Abel, but otherwise 
he was entirely self-taught, and seems to 
have had no lessons after he was sixteen. 
But he was assidnoua in the study of the 
works of Scarlatti, Haydn, and Mozart, and 
it is probable that his father, who was an 
admirable musician, supervised his education 
throughout. Altliougti originally intended 
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for a violinist, his talent as a pianist soon 
asserted itself, and in 1781 he made his first 
appearance at his father s yearly benefit con- 
cert. In 1784 he played at one concert a 
duet with Miss Jane Mary Guest ; at another 
a duet for two pianofortes with Clementi. 
In the following year he played at a concert 
with Dance, and in 1799 with Dussek. In 
1788 Cramer went abroad. At Vienna he 
made Haydn's acauaintance, and in Paris, 
where he stayed for some time, he became 
first acquainted with the works of Sebastian 
Bach, which he obtained in rcpa3nnent of a 
loan. He returned to Englana in 1791, but 
in 1798 he a^in went abroad, renewing his 
friendship with Haydn at Vienna, and making 
the acauaintanceship of Beethoven, with 
whom, nowever, he seems to have been in 
little sympathy. On his return to England 
he marriea. He remained in England until 
1816, when he went to Germany, but re- 
turned in 1818. On the establishment of the 
Royal Academy of Music in 1822 Cramer 
was appointed a member of the board of 
management. In 1828 he founded the firm 
of music publishers * J. B. Cramer & Co.,' but 
in 1836 he resolved to retire from active in- 
terest in the business and settle in Munich ; 
he accordingly gave a farewell concert and 
left Englana. lie did not stay in Germany 
long, but returned to London, afterwards 
living in retirement in Paris. In 1845 he 
once more came back to England, where he 
remained for the rest of his life. In June 18ol 
he was present with Duprez and Berlioz at 
the festival of charity children at St. Paul's. 
Berlioz, disguised in a surplice, obtained ad- 
mission among the bass smgers. On meet- 
ing Cramer after the 8er\'ice he found the 
old musician deeply afiected ; forgettinj^ that 
Berlioz was a Frenchman, he exclamied, 
' Cosa stupenda ! stupenda ! La gloria dell' 
Inghilterra ! ' Cramer died in London on 
Fnday, 16 April 1808, and was buried at 
Brompton on the Thursday following. He 
wrote an immense amount of music for the 
pianoforte — sonatas, concertos, and smaller 
pieces — all of which are now forgotten ; but 
one work of his, the * Eighty-four Studies,' is 
still an accepted classic. Ab a pianist he oc- 
cupied the foremost rank of his day ; his 
power of making the instrument sing was 
unrivalled, and tne evenness of his playing 
was remarkable. As a musician he was more 
in sympathy with the school of Haydn and 
Mozart than with that of Beethoven. The 
latter in one of his letters alludes to a report 
that had reached him of Cramer's want of 
sympathy ydth his music, and it is said that 
in later years Cramer was fond of praising 
the days when Beethoven's music was not 



understood. Hut against these stories must 
be S(>t an account of a meeting of Hummel, 
Kalkbrenner, Moscholes, and Cramer, when 
Cramer played a work of Beethoven's to 
such jierlection that Hummel rapturously 
embraced him, exclaiming, * Never till now 
have I heard Beet ho von ! ' 

The following is a list of the portraits of 
Cramer: (1) Oil painting, byMarlow, in the 
possession of Messrs. Chnppell & Co.: (2) oil 
painting, bv J. C Horsley, in the pos-^tession 
of Messrs. hroadwood & Sons; (3) drawing 
by AVivell, engravtHl (a) by Thomson in the 
'Harmonicon^for 1828, and (A) by ^^. Holl^ 

Published 21 July IH^U ; (4) oil painting by 
. Pocock, engraved by E. Scriven, and pub- 
lished 14 June 1H19; (5) drawing by D. 
I3arber, engraved by Thomson, and publishcid 
1 March 1826; (6) lithograph drawn and en- 
graved by W. Sharp, published 15 Nov. 1830; 
(7) medal by Wyon, with Cramer's head on 
the obverse, and heads of Mozart., Raphael, 
and Shakespeare on the n^verse ; engravings 
of this medal are in the Print lloom of the 
British Museum. 

[Pohrs Mozart und Haydn in London ; F^tis a 
Biographies des Masiciens; Musical World,. 
24 April 1858 ; Munical Recollections of the Liost 
Century, i. 7o; Life of Moscheles, i. 318; Ries, 
Notizen uber Beethoven ; HHrmonicon for 1823, 
p. 179 ; Evans's Cat. of Portraits ; Grove's Diet-. 
of Musicians, i. 414, in which there is an excel- 
lent estimate of Cramer's position as a pianist 
and composer.] W. B. S. 

CRAMER. JOHN ANTONY (1795- 
1848), dean of Carlisle and regius professor 
of modem historv at Oxford, was bom at 
Mittoden, Switzerland, in 1793. He vras 
educated at Westminster School, entered 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1811, obtained 
first class honours in both classics and mathe- 
matics in 1814, graduated B.A. in that year 
and M.A. in 1817, B.D. in 1830, and D.D. in 
1831 ; was appointed tutor and rhetoric 
reader of his college ; was perpetual curate 
of Binsey, Oxfordshire, from 1822 to 1845, 
but did not leave Oxford; and was public 
examiner there in 1822-4, and again in 1831. 
He was also vice-principal of St. Alban Hall 
1823-6, public orator 1829 to 1842, principal 
of New Inn Hall 1831-47, succeeded Arnold 
as regius professor of modem history in 1842, 
and became dean of Carlisle 1844. For the 
previous thirteen years he resided at New Inn 
Hall as principal, and rebuilt the place at his- 
own expense. He died at Scarborough 24 Aug. 
1848. 

Cramer was a good classic, and published 
the following: 1. 'Dissertation of the Pas- 
sage of Hannibal over the Alps ' (with H. L.. 
Wickham), Oxford, 1820 ; 2nd edit. 1828. 
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2. * Description of Ancient Italy/ 2 vols. 
1826. 3. * Description of Ancient Greece/ 
3 vols. 1828. 4. * Description of Asia Minor/ 
2 vols. 1832. 6. *Anecdota Graeca Oxoni- 
ensia/ 4 vols. 1834-7. 6. * Anecdota Gneca 
e codicibus manuscriptis Bibliothecie Regise 
Parisiensis/ 4 vols. 1839-41. 7. 'Catenae 
Graecorum Patrum in Novum Testamentum/ 
8 vols. 1838-44. 8. Inaugural lecture * On 
the Study of Modem History/ delivered 
2 March 1843. He also edited for the Cam- 
den Society the * Travels of Nicander Nucius 
of Corcvra in England in the reign of Henry 
VIII/ l841. Cramer left three sons and a 
daughter. 

[Gent. Mag. 1848, ii. 430; Welch's Alumni 
Westmonast. 473.] 

CRAMER, WILHELM (1745P-1799), 
violinist, generally said to have been bom 
at Mannheim in 1745, was the second son of 
Jacob Cramer (1706-1770), a flute-player in 
the band of the elector. Gerber, nowever 
( Lexikon der Tonkiinstler, i.3 10, ed. 1 790) , says 
that from 1760 to 1770 Cramer was playing 
at Mannheim. If this is the case, he coulu 
not well have been bom so late as 1746. 
According to the accepted accounts he was 
a pupil of the elder St^amitz, of Cannabich, 
and of Basconni. When only seven years 
old he played a concerto at a state concert, 
and in nis sixteenth year went on a concert 
tour in the Netherlands, and on his return 
was appointed a member of the elector s band. 
He married at Mannheim, but in 1770 ob- 
tained leave to travel, the elector. Prince 
Maximilian, allowing him 200/. a year during 
his absence. He travelled through Germany, 
Italy, and France, and on the invitation of 
Johann Christian Bach he came to London 
towards the end of 1772. He lived for some 
time with Bach, first at Queen Street, Golden 
Square, and then at Newman Street, and 
Bach is said to have corrected and tinkered 
his compositions. His first appearance in 
London took place at a benefit concert under 
Bach and Abel in Hickford*s Rooms, 22 March 
1773. His success was so great that he re- 
solved to settle in London, whither he was 
followed in 1774 by his wife and eldest son, 
Johann Baptist [q. v.] His second son, Franz 
[q. v.], followed somewhat later. His wife 
appeared at a concert in 1774 as a singer, 
pianist, and harpist ; Michael Kelly {Bemi' 
niscencfs, i. 9-10), who describes her as a 
beautiful woman and a charming singer, says 
that she sang in Dublin in his youth. On 
7 Dec. 1777 Cramer was admitted a member 
of the Royal Society of Musicians. In 1 780 
he succeeded Hay as leader at the Antient 
concerts, in 1783 he was leader at the Pro- 
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fessional concerts, in 1787 at the Musical 
Fund concerts, and about the same time at 
the Nobility's concerts. He also directed the 
court concerts at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor, and was leader, until Salomon's 
arrival, at the Pantheon, Italian Opera, and 
the Three Choire festivals. He led at the Han- 
del festivals in 1784, 1787, 1791, and 1792, 
and at the concerts given in the Sheldonian 
Theatre on Haydn's visit to Oxford in 1791. 
Indeed, there is scarcely a musical perform- 
ance at this time in which he did not appear. 
About 1797 he retired from the Italian opera, 
owin^, it was said, to the machinations of 
Banti and Viotti. In spite of his brilliant 
career his latter years were clouded with 
pecuniary embarrassments, and his affaira 
became so involved that a * friendly commis- 
sion of bankruptcy was issued ' in order to 
extricate him from his difficulties. His last 
public appearance was at the Gloucester fes- 
tival in 1/99; and he died in Charles Street, 
Marylebone, 6 Oct. in the same year. He 
was buried 11 Oct. in a vault near the en- 
trance of the old Marylebone burying-ground. 
Cramer was married twice. His second wife 
was a Miss Madan, of Irish origin, and by 
her he left four children. The eldest of these, 
Charles, appeared as a Adolinist in 1792, when 
barely eight yeare old, at a benefit concert 
of his father's. He was said to show great 
promise, but died prematurely in December 
1 799. A daughter of Cramer's married a Cap- 
tain II. V. D'Est^rre. Cramer was an excellent 
if not phenomenal performer. His tone was 
full and even, his execution brilliant and 
accurate, and his playing at sight was cele- 
brated. He wrote a good deal of music for 
his instrument, but none of this has survived. 
A portrait of him by T. Hardy was published 
by Bland in 1794; a copy of this, by J. F. 
Schroter, appeared at l^ipzig. There is also 
a portrait of him by T. Brag^, after G. Place, 

Eublished in 1803. A pencil vipiette of him 
y J. Roberts, drawn in 1778, is m the posses- 
sion of Mr. Doyne C. Bell. 

[Pohl's Mozart und Haydn in London ; F^tis's 
Biographies des Musiciens ; Mendel's Musik- 
Lexikon; Grent. Mag. 1799; Parke's Musical 
Memoirs, i. 179, 254, 277 ; KeNCords of the Royal 
Society of Musicians ; Marylebone Burial Re- 
gister.] W. B. S. 

CRAMP, JOHN MOCKETT, D.D. a791- 
1881), baptist minister, son of Rev. Thomas 
Cramp, founder of the baptist church at St. 
Peters in the Isle of Thanet, and its pastor 
for manv vears, who died 17 Nov. 1851, aged 
82, was'bom at St. Peter's 25 July 1791, and 
educated at Stepney College, London. In 
1818 he was ordained pastor of the baptist 
chapel in Dean Street, Southwark, and from 
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1827 to 1842 assisted his father inthepasto- | History from the Foundation of the Christian 
rate of St. Peter's. The baptist chapel at Churcfi to the Eighteenth Century,' 1868, 



Hastings had the benefit of his ser\'ices 
from 1842 to 1844, when he removed to Mont- 
real, Canada, having the appointment of pre- 



several editions. 19. 'llie Lamb of God,* 
1871. 20. * Paul and Christ/ a portraiture, 
1873. 21. * Memoir of Madame Feller, with 



sident of the baptist college in that city, an account of the origin of the Grande Ligne 

During part of his tenure of that post he was Mission/ 1876. 22. * Memoir of Dr. Cot6.' 

associatt^d with Dr. Benjamin Davis, thedis- | [Morgan's IHbliorheca Canadensie (1867), p. 

tmguished Semitic scholar. Cramp settled 84. Morguns Dominion Anniwl Register, 1880- 

at Accadia College, Nova Scotia, in June 188I, p. 403; Timwi. 26 Dec. 1881, p. 7.1 

1861, as its president, and did much by his G. C. B. 
exertions to increase the utility and insure I 

the success of that institution, fte originated CRAMPTON, Sib JOHN FIENNES 
the endowment scheme and threw himself \ TWISLETON (1805 - 1886), diplomatiat, 
vigorously into the work of placing the col- bom on 12 Aug. 1805, was the elaer son of 
lejje on a sure financial basis by helping to Sir Philip Crampton [q. v.], M.D., F.R.S., 
raise forty-eight thousand dollars duringcight surgeon-general to the forces, and surgeon in 
months in 1857. After his resignation in ordinary to the queen, in Ireland, -who ^was 
1869 he devoted himself to theological litera- ' created a baronet on 14 March 1889. He 
ture, and besides liis printed works left in entered the diplomatic service as an unpaid at- 
manuscript a * Svstem of Christian Theologj'.' tach6 at Turin on 7 Sept. 1826, and was trans- 
He edited the * llegister,* a Montreal weekly ferred to St. Petersburg on 30 Sept. 1828. He 
religious journal, from 1844 to 1849, when it became a paid attach^ at Brussels on 16 Nov. 
ceased to exist. In conjunction with the 1834, and at Vienna on 9 May 1839, and was 
Rev. W. Taylor, D.D., he conducted the promoted to be secretary of legation at Berne 
* Colonial Protestant,' a monthly magazine, on 13 Dec. 1844, and transferred to Wash- 
from 1848 to 1849, when it was discontinued, ington, where his most important diplomatic 
and he was general editor of the ' Pilot * services were rendered, in the same capacity 
newspaper from 1849 until he removed to on 3 July 1845. He ser\'ed ut first under 
Nova Scotia. In the * Christian Messenger ' Sir Richard Pakenham, and then under Sir 
of Halifax he published * A History of the Henry Lytton Bulwer, successive ministers 
Baptists of Nova Scotia,' and contributed to plenipotentiary, and acted as charg6 d'affaires 
a large extent to various other religious and , from jlay 1847 to December 1849, and ag^in 
secular journals. from August 1850, when Sir Ilenrj- Bulwer 

He died at Wolfville, Nova Scotia, 6 Dec. ' left America after concluding the well known 

1881, undoubtedly the most learned man of Cluyton-Bulwer treaty, until January 1852, 

the baptist denomination who ever resided in when Cram])ton was himself apjwinted minis- 

the lower province of Canada.' ter plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary 

Cramp was the author or editor of the fol- to the United States of America. He did 

lowing works : 1. * Bartholomew Day Com- not succeed in making himself agreeable to 

memorat«d,'a sermon, 1818. 2. 'Sermon on American statesmen, and at the time of the 

Day of Interment of George III,' 1820. Crimean war nearly caused an oi)en rupture 

3. *An Essay on the Obligations of Chris- ' between Great Britain and the United States, 

tians to observe the Lord's Supper every " At that time the exigencies of the Crimean 

Lord's Day,' 1824. 4. ' * On the Signs of war brought about the raising of various 

the Times,' 1829. 5. *The Inspiration of foreign corps in English pay, notably the Ger- 



the Scriptures.' 6. * Sermon on Death of 
George IV,' 1830. 7. *AText-book of Popery, 



man, Swiss, and Italian legions, and Crampton 
actively forwarded the schemes of his govern- 



comprising a history of the Council of Trent,' | ment by encouraging and even engaging in the 
1831, several editions. 8. * Sermon on Death . recruiting of soldiers within the territories of 
ofWilliamIV,'1837. 9. 'Lectures on Church the United States. It was not until the very . 
Rates,' 1837. 10. *The Scripture Doctrine ' close of the Crimean war, in 1856, that the be- 
of the Person of Christ.' 11. * The Reforma- 1 haviour of Crampton was seriously regarded. 



tion in Europe,' 1844. 12. * Lectures for these It has been said that the whole proceedings 
Times,* 1844. 13. * Inaugural Address and In- | were encouraged by President Fraulclin Pierce, 




by a Bereaved Husband,' 1802. 16. <The 
Gfreat Ejectment of 1862.' 17. ' A Catechism 
of Christian Baptism,' 1865. 18. < Baptist 



land. At any rate Mr. Marcy, the American 
secretary of state, while accepting Lord Cla- 
rendon s apologies for the breach of American 
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law in enlisting soldiers in the United States, ] 
declared nevertlieless that Crampton and three | 
English consuls, who had been active in the 
proceeding^, must be recalled, and on 28 May I 
1856 President Pierce broke off diplomatic 
relations with the English minister. Cramp- i 
ton at once returned to England, and rumours ! 
of a war became rife, especially as a larg^e 
reinforcement was sent to the m)rth AiSeri- 
can squadron by Lord Palmerston. Mr. Marcy 
justified the conduct of his government in an 
elaborate despatch, in which he argued that 
Crampton had been * from the beginning the 
prime mover in a scheme which he had full 
means of knowing was contrary to the law of 
the United States ; * and that *Mr. Crampton 
had continued the recruiting after it had been 
pronounced unlawful, and in fact did not de- 
sist until commanded by his government so 
to do.' The British nation was certainly not 
inclined to go to war on account of the per- 
sonal affront to Crampton, and so, in spite of 
Lord Palmerston^s threatening attitude, he 
had to consent to the appointment of a suc- 
cessor at Washington. Nevertheless Lord 
Palmerston insisted on rewarding Crampton, 
who was made a K.C.B. on 20 Sept. 1856 and 
appointed minister plenipotentiary and envoy 
extraordinary at Hanover on 2 March 1857. 
He was transferred to the embassy at St. 
Petersburg on 31 March 1858, and succeeded 
his father as second baronet on 10 June of the 
same year. On 31 March 1860 he married 
Victoire [see Crampton, Victoirb], second 
daughter of Michael Balfe, the composer, 
from whom he was divorced in 1803, and on 
11 Dec. 18G0 he was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary at 
Madrid. He remained tliere until 1 July 
1869, when he retired on a pension, after 
more than forty years' diplomatic service. 
He died, at the age of eighty-one, at his 
seat, Bushey Park, near Bray, co. Wicklow, 
on 6 Dec. 1886. 

[Foreign Office List ; Foster's Baronetage ; and 
the newspapers of 1856 for the dispute regarding 
his conduct at Washington.] H. M. S. 

CRAMPTON, SibPHILIP(1777-1858), 
surgeon, descended from a Nottinghamshire 
family settled in Ireland in Charles II's reign, 
was bom at Dublin on 7 June 1777. He 
studied medicine in Dublin, early entered the 
army medical service, and left it in 1798, 
when he was elected surgeon to the Meath 
Hospital, Dublin. In 1800 he graduated in 
medicine at Glasgow. He soon after com- 
menced to teach anatomy in private lectures, 
and maintained a dissecting-room behind his 
own house. His success was marked, both 
in his private and in hb hospital teaching. 
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He was an excellent operator and an attrac- 
tive practitioner, being ready in resource, 
successful in prescribing, ana cultivated in 
medical science. He was for many vears 
surgeon-general to the forces in Irelana and 
surgeon in ordinary to the queen, a member 
of the senate of the Queen^s University, and 
three times president of the Dublin College 
of Surgeons. In 1839 Crampton was created 
a baronet. After retaining a large medical 
and surgical practice almost to tiie close of 
his life, he died on 10 June 1858, being suc- 
ceeded in the baronetcy by his eldest son, 
John Fiennes Crampton [q. v.], then British 
ambassador in Russia. 

Crampton was much interested in zoology, 
and in 1813 published in Thomson*s' Annals 
of Philosophy * (i. 170) a * Description of an 
Organ by which the Eyes of Birds are ac- 
commodated to different distances,' for which 
he was shortly after elected F.R.S. He was 
prominent in the foundation of the Royal 
Zoological Society of Ireland, and secured 
the grant to it of the ground in the Phoenix 
Park. 

[Freeman's Joamal, 11 Juno 1858; Lancet, 
19 Juno 1858, p. 618 ; Diet. EncyclopMique des 
Sciences MMicales, vol. xxii. Paris, 1879.1 

G. T. B. 

CRAMPTON, VICTOIRE, Lady g837- 
1871), singer, second daughter of Michael 
William Balfe [q. v.], was bom in the Rue 
de la Victoire, Paris, 1 Sept. 1837, and evinc- 
ing a passionate taste for music, even when a 
child, received early and able instruction in 
that science. She entered the Conservatoire 
de Musique while very young, and studied 
the pianoforte for about two years. She was 
then removed to London and placed under the 
care of Stemdale Bennett. In the meanwhile 
her father watched and carefully trained her 
voice. Her vocal studies were at first entirely 
superintended by him, but when it appeared 
that her organ was developing into a pure 
soprano, in 1853, the assistance of Emmanuel 
Garcia was secured. In a short time she ac- 
quired a perfect mastery over her voice, and 
a visit to Italy and a series of practising les- 
sons from Signer Busti and Signor Celli com- 
pleted her education. When eighteen years 
of age she again studied in Italy, and after- 
wards returning to London, made her appear- 
ance under Frederick Gye's management at 
the Lyceum Theatre on 28 May 1857. Her 
character was Amina in * Sonnambula,' and 
a more successful d6but could scarcely be 
imagined. Her voice proved to be a high 
soprano, fresh and pure in quality, ranging 
from low C to C in alt, and remarkable for its 
great flexibility and even sweetness through- 
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out. Iler next role was that of Lucia in 
Donizetti's opera on 21 July, when the au- 
dience were charmed with her exertions, and 
recalled her many times. At the conclusion 
of the season she proceeded to Dublin, then 
to Birmingham, and afterwards to Italy. At 
Turin in 1858 she achieved a brilliant suc- 
cess, and added the part of Zerlina in * Don 
Giovanni * to her repertoire. On coming back 
to England she commenced an engagement 
under E. T. Smith at Drury Lane on 25 April 

1859, and appeared during the season as 
Amina, Lucia, and Zerlina. Her singing, 
however, was not so effective as before, her 
physical powers were limited, as they had 
not improved by her practice in Italy and 
elsewhere, and her vocalisation was heard to 
less advantage in Drury Lane than it had 
been in the smaller area of the Lvceum. 
The interesting event of the season was her 
taking the character of Arline in her father's 
opera of * La Zingara * ('The Bohemian Girl') 
for his benefit in July 1859. On 31 March 

1860, while fulfilling an engagement in St. 
Petersburg, she was married to Sir John 
Fiennes Twisleton Crampton, bart. (^q. v.], 
the British envoy extraordinary' and minister 
plenipotentiary at the court of Kussia,but this 
marriage was annulled on her petition on 
20 Nov. 1863 ( Time^, 21 Nov. 1803, ]>. 11, 
col. 2). She married secondlv in 1804 the 
Due de Frias. She died from the effects of 
a nervous rheumatic fever at Madrid 22 Jan. 
1871, and was buried in Burgos Cathedral. 
She left three children. 

[Drawing-room Portrait Gallery (3nl sor., 
1860), with portrait; Illustrated News of the 
World, 28 May 1859. pp. 323, 328, with portrait ; 
Illustrated London News, 25 July 1857, p. 90, 
and 1 Aug., p. 115, with portrait; Kenney's Me- 
moir of M. W. Balfe (1876), pp. 249, 269-62.] 

G. C. B. 

CRANCH, JOHN (1701-1821), painter, 
bom at Kingsbridge, Devonshire, 12 Oct. 1 751 , 
taught himself as a boy drawing, writing, 
and music, and while a clerk at Axminster 
also received instruction from a catholic 
priest. Inheriting some money, he came to 
London and painted portraits and historical 
pictures. He failed, however, to get a place 
on the walls of the Academv, but was more 
successful at the Society of Artists, to which 
he contributed * Burning of the Albion Mills,' 
and at the British Institution, to which he 
contributed eight pictures in 1808. His best 
picture was * The Death of Chatterton,' now 
in the possession of Sir James Winter Lake, 
bart., who also owns a portrait of Cranch, 
which WEB engraved by John Thomas Smith. 
He is said to have excelled in * poker-pictures/ 



and to have been befriended by Sir Joahua 
Kevnolds. Kevnolds in his vouth had re- 
ceived valuable assistance from a Mr. and 
Mrs. Cranch of Plympton, Devonahire, who 
were doubtless relatives of John Cnmch. 
AfY«r residing many years at Bath, Cranch 
died there in his seventieth year in Februaiy 
1821. He published two worka — *On tlie 
Economy of Testaments ' (1794), and * In- 
ducements to promote the Fine Arta of Ctreat 
Britain bv exciting Native Geniua to inde- 
pendent Effort and original Design' (1811). 
There is a picture by him in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

[Kcdgravo's Diet, of Artists; Graves's Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1880; Gent. Mag. (1821 ),xci. 189; 
Catalogues of the British InHtitution, &c.1 

L. C. 

CRANE, EDWARD (1721-1749), prea- 
byt^rian minister, eldest son of Roger Crane 
(rf. 1760), of an old Lancashire family, at- 
tached to the parliamentary party and the 
Presbyterian interest, was bom at I'reston in 
1721 , and was educated for the ministry in the 
academy of Caleb Rotheram, D.D., at Kendal 
(entered in 1738). He appears to have preached 
for a short time at Ormskirk on leaving the 
academy. In the summer of 1 744 he did duty 
at Norwich in the absence of John Taylor, the 
Hebraist, and in March 1745 he was appointed 
assistant and intended successor to Peter 
Finch, Taylor*8 superannuated colleague. His 
stipend was 6()/., but he was able to board for 
18/. a year (including wine). In 1747 his 
congregation, anxious to see him married, 
raised his stipend to 80/. In 1 748 the Dutch 
congregation at Norwich, worshipping in the 
choir of the Dominican church of St. John 
the Baptist, was without a pastor. Overtures 
were made to Crane, who agreed to undertake 
the office, in addition to his other duties. On 
11 Auff. 1748 he sailed from Yarmouth to 
Rotterdam, and applied in due course for ad- 
mission to the Amsterdam classis, with which 
the Dutch ministers of Norwich had usually 
been connected. His certificates of ordina- 
tion and call were satisfactory, but as he 
scrupled at subscribing the Heidelberg cate- 
chism, his admission was refused. This shut 
him out from the privileges of a fund which 
would have secured an annuitv to his widow. 
Crane learned Dutch, and began to preach in 
that language in March 1 749. His promising 
career was suddenly cut short by a malignant 
fever. He died on 18 Aug. 1749, aged 28, 
and was buried in the Dutch church. He 
married (4 Aug. 1747) Mary Park of Ormskirk, 
and left a daughter Mary (bom 1748). A 
posthumous son, Edward, bom 1749, became 
an upholsterer at Bury St. Edmund^s. Two 
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elegies to Crane's memory have been pre- 
served. 

[Monthly Repos. 1810, p. 325 ; Browne's Hist 
Cong. Norf. and Suff. 1877> p. 281 ; Memorials 
of an old Preston Family, in Preston Guardian, 
17 Feb. to 14 July 1877 (gives many of Crane's 
letters and other original papers).] A. G. 

CRANE, Sir FRANCIS (d. 1636), was 
the director of the tapestry works established 
at Mortlake under the patronage of James I. 
His origin is generally assigned to Norfolk or 
Suffolk, but o5rhis early history little is known. 
In April 1606 he haa a grant for life of the 
office of clerk of the parliament, and he was 
secretary to Charles I when prince of Wales, 
and dunng his secretaryship he was knighted 
at Coventry (4 Sept. 1617). C. S. Gilbert in 
his history of Cornwall asserts that Crane 
was a member of the family of that name 
seated at Crane in Camborne, but this state- 
ment is unsupported by any authority. Never- 
theless he was intimately connected with that 
countv. His eldest sister married William 
Bond of Erth in Saltash, and his second sister 
married Gregory Arundel, and to the Arun- 
dels his estates ultimately passed. Through 
the influence of these connections and through 
the support of the Prince of Wales as duke of 
Cornwall, he was twice (1614, 1621) returned 
to parliament for the borough of Penryn, and 
for Launceston in 1624. In February 1618 
his name was dragged into the Lake scandal, 
as Lady Lake charged the Countess of Exeter 
with having been on the death of her first 
husband, Sir James Smith, contracted in 
marriage to Sir Francis Crane, and with pay- 
ing him the sum of 4,000/. in order that she 
might be freed from the bargain. Tapestry 
had been worked in England by fitful efforts 
for some time before 1619, but in that year a 
manufactory was established with the aid of 
the kin^ in a house built by Crane on the 
north side of the High Street at Mortlake 
with the sum of 2,000/. given to him from 
the royal purse. James brought over a num- 
ber of skilful tapestry workers from Flanders 
and encouraged the enterprise with an annual 
grant of 1,000/. The report spread about in 
August 1619 that the privilege of making 
three baronets had been granted to Crane to 
aid him in his labours, and the rumour seems 
to have been justified by the fact. In June 
1623 it was rumoured that ten or twelve 
eeijeants-at-law were to be made at the price 
of 500/. apiece, and that Crane would pro- 
bably receive the payment *to further his 
tApestry works and pay off some scores owed 
him by Buckingham.' In the first year of his 
reign Charles I owed the sum of 6,000/. for 
three suits of gold tapestry, and in satisfac- 



tion of the debt and *for the better mainte- 
ance of the said worke of tapestries * a pen- 
sion of 2,000/. per annum was granted for ten 
years. Grafton and several other manors in 
Northamptonshire were conveyed to Crane 
in February 1628 as security for the sum of 
7,600/. advanced by him for the king's ser- 
vice, but the magnitude of the grant was 
hateful to his rival courtiers, and the trans- 
action caused him much trouble, which how- 
ever seems to have ended at last with his 
triumph (Strafford Letters and Despatches 
(1739), i. 261, 336, 626). Stoke Park was 
granted to him in 1629, and there he built, 
after designs which he brought firom It^ly, 
a handsome house, afterwards visited by 
Charles I. As a further mark of royal favour 
he had a joint-patent with Frances, dowager 
duchess of Richmond and Lenox, for the 
exclusive coinage and issue for seventeen 
years of farthing tokens. About 1630 his 
enemies began to allege that he had made ex- 
cessive pronts out of his tapestry works, and 
it is difficult to refuse credence to the accusa- 
tion. Crane, however, contended that the 
manufactory had never made a larger return 
than 2,500/., and that he was out of pocket 
in the business * above 16,000/.,' so that his 
estate was wholly exhausted and his credit 
was spent. He suffered from stone in the 
bladder, and for the recovery of his health 
went to Paris in March 1636. Next month 
he under>vent the usual operation, and at 
first it seemed successful, but *the wound 
grew to an ulcer and gangrene,' and he died at 
Paris 26 June 1636. In the whole course of 
his illness, writes John lord Scudamore to 
secretary Windebank, * he behaved himself 
like a stout and humble christian and mem- 
ber of the church of England.' His body was 
brought to England and buried at Woodris- 
ing in Norfolk, 10 July 1630, a gravestone to 
his memory being placed in the chancel of 
the church. He nad bought the lordship of 
Woodrising from SirThomasSouthweU,and 
it remained with his heirs until about 1668. 
His wife was Mary, eldest daughter of David 
Le Maire of London, a family which came 
from Toumay, and widow of Henry Swinner- 
ton of London, and she survived until 1645. 
Sir Peter Le Maire, his wife's brother, died 
as it seems early in 1632, when Crane wrote 
that he had come * into an inheritance fur- 
ther off than the king of Sweden's con- 
quests are likely to reach.' As he died with- 
out issue, his propertv in Northamptonshire 
passed to his brother Richard Crane, created 
a baronet 20 March 1642, and that in Nor- 
folk to his niece Frances, daughter of William 
Bond. He gave 500/. to the rebuilding of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, and provided for the main- 
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tenance of four additional poor knights at Oxford scholars at the commencement^ and 

Windsor Castle. to relieve privately all distressed royalists 

At the time of Crane's death 140 persons , during the usurpation (hiJOYDf MemoireSf ed, 

were employed in the works at MortlaKe, and 1677, j). 6^). lie was lord of the manors of 




was brought over to this country for the pur- sheriff of that county (^Fuller, W< 
pose of helping in the operations. For three Nichols, i. 176). 



ortAieSf ed. 




suryin March 1636, and Archbishop Williams ; ral tablet with his arms and a Latin inscrip- 
gave 2,500/. for representations of the four | tion (Le Nkv'E, Monumenta Anglicana^ li. 



seasons. The hangings at Uoughton with ^ \2 •,^U)iui:Fim.D, Collectanea Cantabrigienma^ 
whole lengths of kings James and Charles p. 97). He gave the house in which he lived 
and their relations, and the tapestry at Knole ■ in Great St. Mary's parish, after the death of 
wrought in silk with portraits of Vandyck ' his widow, to the regius professor of physic 
and &ane, were woven at Mortlake. The for the time being. He also gave 100/. to the 
masterpiece of the works was the * Acts of university, * to be lent gratis to an lionest 
the Apostles,' presented to Louis XIV by man, the better to enable him to buy frood 



James II, and now in the National Garde- fish and fowl for the university, having ob- 
Meuble of France. A representation of * Nep- served much sickness occasioned by unwhole- 




of John Simco, who published a prmt of it in ports^ xxxi. 16, 379). 

^°'^' I [Authorities cited above.] T. C. 

[Baker*8 Northamptonshire, ii. 241 ; Bridges's , 

Northamptonshire, i. 328 ; Blometield's Norfolk I CRANE, LUCY (1842-1882), art critic, 

(1809), X. 278-81 ; Manning and Bray's Surrey, born on 22 Sept. 1842 in Liverpool, was the 

iii. 302-3; J. E. Anderson's Mortlake, pp. 31-5; daughter of Thomas Crane [q. v.], portrait 

Walpolo's Anecdotes of Tainting (Dallaway), i. and miniature painter. From Liverpool the 

236-7. iii. 488-94; Davis's TninsUition of familv removed to Torquay in 1846. Lucy 

Miintz's Tapestry, pp. 249, 295, 305; State Crane afterwards went to school in London, 
Papers, 1 603-36, pai^sim; Lloyd s State Worthies : ^^^ j^ ^^.^ ^^^ ^^^jj ^ ^^ .p ^ ^on^ 

(1670 ed.), p. 9o3; Visit, of London. 1568 ^_ ^r «« ...i,,/^ t ,,.^?^^L .i...«,.j 

(Harl. Soc. 1869), p. 93; Burkes Extinct 
Baronetcies.] W. P. C. 



CRANE, JOHN (ir)72-ia52), apothe- 



don. From an early age Lucy (5rane showed 
considerable taste and skill in drawing and 
colouring. Circumstances, however, turned 
her attention to general educational work. 



cary, was a native of Wisbech, Cambridge- She became an accomplished musician, and 
shire. He settled at Cambridge, where he , was not only distinguisned for her delicacy of 



became an eminent ajjothecary, and he ap- 
l)ears in the latter part of his life to have 
practised as a physician (Parr, i«/c of Abp, 
C7wAer,pp. 320,321). William Butler (1636- 
1618) [q. v.], the most celebrated physician 



touch as an executant, but also for the clas- 
sical refinement of her taste and her know- 
ledge of the earlier Italian and English. She 
devoted her leisure to literature, writing in 
both verse and prose. She contributed to the 



of his age, lived in Crane's house, and left him , * Argosy,' and wrote the original verses (* How 

R, Annals of Jessie was Lost,' * The Adventures of Puify,' 



great part of his estate (Cooper, 
Cambridge, iii. 1 2 1 , 1 23, 450). Edward Hyde, 
afterwards Lord Clarendon, when about 
twenty years old, was taken ill at Cambridge, 
and was attended by Crane. In his * Life 'he 
calls him * an eminent apothecary who had 
been bred up under Dr. Butler, and was in 
much ^eater practice than any physician in 
the university ' ( Getit Mag, Ix. pt. i. pp. 609, 
610). Crane used to entertain openly all the 



* Annie and Jack in London,' and others) and 
rhymed versions of well-known nursery le- 
gends for her brother Walter's coloured toy- 
books. The selection and arrangement of the 
accompaniments to the nursery songs in the 

* Baby s Opera* and * Baby's Bouquet' are also 
due to her ; and a new translation by her of 
the ' Hausmarchen ' of the Brothers Grimxxi 
was illustrated by her brother, Walter Crane. 
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In the last few years of her life Lucy Craue 
delivered lectures in London and the north 
on * Art and the Formation of Taste/ which 



after her death were illustrated and pub- j there. 



house in London, and the * Demonstration of 
Discipline/ and the first of the Martin Mar- 
prelate books, 'The Epistle/ were printed 



lished by Thomas and Walter Crane (1882), 
together with a short and appreciative notice 
of the authoress. She diea on 31 March 



[Strype's Grindal, pp. 226-31, Whitgift, p. 
482, Annals, ii. i. 40, iv. 130 (8vo edit.) ; Brook's 
Puritans, i. 362, ii. 246 ; Memoir of Cartwright, 



1882, at the house of a friend at Bolton-le- p. 220 ; Fuller's Church History, iv. 384 (ed. 

jyioors. 1846); Arber's Introductory Sketch to the Mar- 

rvr .• 1. • * ^' ^ • T. J t- ' tin Marprelate Controversy, passim ; Wadding- 

[Notice as above ; information furnished by | ^^^.^ j^g^ p^ 24, 178/225; Coopers 

her brother, Mr. Walter Crane.] A. N. I Athena Cantab, ii. 39 ] W. H. 

CRANE, NICHOLAS (1522 ?-l 588 .«»), | CRANE, RALPH (/I. 1625), poet, was 
presbyterian, of Christ's College, Cambridge, the author of a little volume of verse, now 
was imprisoned in 1568 for pertorming service I very rare, which was first published in 1621 
in the diocese of London out of the Geneva ^ under the title of * The Workes of Mercy, 
prayer-book, which he called * the most sin- ; both Corporeall and Spirituall,' with a dedi- 
cere order,' and for railing against the usages cation to John Egerton, earl of Bridgwater, 
of the church. Aft«r a years imprisonment The book was republished about 1625 — no 
he was released by the interposition of Bishop date is ^ven on the title-page — with the new 
Grindal on making a promise to behave diiFe- title, *The Pilgrimes New Yeares Gift, or 
rently. As he did not keep this promise the Fourteene Steps to the Throne of Glory, by 
bishop inhibited him. The Londoners of his i the 7 Corporeall and 7 Spirituall Acts of 
party complained of this prohibition to the Charitie and those made Parallels,' London 
council, alleging that the bishop's conduct (printed by M. F.) The author's 'Induction' 
drove them * to worship in their houses.' in verse opens the book, and we learn there 
Grindal wrote to the council, pointing out that Crane was born in London, the son of a 
that his action in the matter had been mis- \ well-to-do member of the Merchant Taylors' 
represented. Crane's failure to keep his pro- Company. He was brought up to the law ; 
mise is said to have been the reason why ; served Sir Anthony Ashley [q. v.] seven years 
Sandys, on succeeding Grindal in the see of as clerk ; afterwards wrote for the lawyers ; 
London in 1570, called in all * the clerks' | witnessed unhurt the ravages of the plagues 
tolerations.* He now appears t^ have taken in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
up his residence at Roehampton, Surrey, and and began writing poetry late in life when 
in 1572 joined in setting up a presbytery, , he was sufi*erinff much from poverty and 
' the first-bom of all the presbyteries in Eng- ' sickness. Crane s verse is of a very pedes- 
land' (Fuller, iv. 384), at the neighbouring trian order, and his pious reflections are less 
village of Wandsworth. His nonconformity i readable than his autobiographic induction, 
was grounded rather on disapproval of the | A copy of the first edition is m the Bodleian 
vestments and usages prescribed by the church and one of the second edition is in the British 
than on dissent from ner doctrines. In 1577 | Museum. An extract is printed in Farr's 
he signed a letter from nine ministers to i * Select Poetry, temp. James I' (Parker Soc.), 
Cartwright, who was then abroad, declaring i 322-3. In 1589 Thomas Lodge dedicated 
that the writers continued steadfast in their j 'SciUaes Metamorjjhosis'to one Ralph Craue, 
opposition to ceremonies, and in 1683 he who is probably identical with the poet, 
subscribed the Latin epistle exhorting Cart- Crane employed himself in liis later years in 
Wright to publish his confutation of the copying out popular works and dedicating his 
Rhemish translation of the New Testament transcnpts to well-known persons in the hope 
in spite of the prohibition of the archbishop, ofreceiving pecuniary recompense. On27Nov. 
His name is also attached to the petition sent 1625 he sent to Sir Kenelm Digby, with a 
by the imprisoned nonconformists to the lord letter signed by himself, a transcript of Beau- 
treasurer. By June 1588 he had died in mont and Fletcher's* Humorous Lieutenant,' 



Newgate * of the infection of the prison ' at 
the age of 60. He married Elizabeth Carle- 



which he entitled ' Demetrius and Enanthe, 
by John Fletcher.' The manuscript now be- 



ton, and left children by her. His reasons , longs to W. W. E. Wynne, esq., of Peniarth, 
for nonconformity are contained in * Parte of Merionethshire, and has been printed by the 
a Register,' pp. 119-24 (Brook). In the ' Rev. Alexander Dyce (1830). InMS.IIarl. 



summer and autumn of 1588 Udall, Penry, 
and the printer Waldegrave were at Mrs. 
Crane's house at East Molesey, Surrey, a 
case of type was brought thither from her 



3357 is another of Crane's transcripts, entitled 
* A Handfull of Celestiall Flowers.' It is a 
collection of sacred poems by W. Davison, 
Thomas Randolph, and others, dedicated by 
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Crane to Sir Francis Asliley, the brother of 
his late patron, Sir Anthony. A »«imiUir 
mannscript volume (MS. Ilarl. 6930) is also 
in all probability Crane*s handiwork. In 
Heber's library was a fourth transcript by 
Crane, entitled * Poems by W. A[ustin ?].' 

[Corsers Collectanea, iv. 502-5 ; MS. Addit. 
24488, ff. 159-61 ; Hunter's Chorus Vatum ; 
Dyce's reprint of Crane's transcript of Demetrius 
and Enanthe, 1830 ; Cat. of Bodleian and Brit 
Mus.] S. L. L. 

CRANE, THOMAS (1631 -1714), puritan 
divine, was bom in March 1081, at Ply- 
mouth, where his father was a merchant. 
lie was educated at Oxford, probably in 
Exeter Collefre, and proceeded to the dej^jee 
of M.A. Oliver Cromwell gave him the 
livingof liampisham, Dorsetshire, from which 
he was ejected at the Kestoration. He then 
settled at lieaminster, where he died in 1714. 

He published * Isagoge ad Dei pn)viden- 
tiam : or a Prospect of Divine Providence,' 
1672, 8vo. 

[Culamj's Abridq:ment of Baxter, p. 268, 
Contin. p. 421 ; Wilson's Dissenting Churches, 
iv. 393 ; Palmer's Nonconformist's Memorial 
(1802), ii. 148.] T. C. 

CRANE, THOMAS (1808-1859), artist, 
w^as born in 1808 in Chester, where the family 
had been long resident. His grreat-grand- 
fathcr was appointed house-surgeon to the 
Chester Infirmary when that iUvStitution was 
built about the middle of the last century, 
and his grandfather, who was a lieutenant in 
the royal navv, was a native of that city. 
The father of' Crane was a bookseller in 
Chester. He was a man of considerable at- 
tainment. Young Crane early evinced a great 
predilection for the study of art, and fortu- 
nately, through the liberality of Edward 
Taylor of Manchester, in 1824 was enabled to 
go up to London and enter the schools of the 
lloyal Academy, gaining in the following 
year the gold medal for his drawing from the 
antique. He seems, however, in 1825 to have 
returned to CMiester and started on his ])ro- 
fessional care(»r, for we find from his memo- 
randum-book that he was hard at work there 
painting small miniatures of Sir Thomas 
Stanley, J^ady Stanley, Mrs. Marsland, and 
many others. Henceforward he was busily 
engaged, taking portraits both in oil and 
water-colour, and, in conjunction wuth his 
brothers John and William, more especially 
the latter, in producing views in lithograph 
of the scenery of North Wales, and also 
likenesses in the same style of celebrated 
residents in that district, such as Sir W^atkin 
W. Wynn and the eccentric ' Ladies of Llan- 
gollen ' [see Butler, Eleanor, Ladt]. In 



1829 they designed tickets for the musical 
festival at Chester, and a portrait of I^iffanini 
was lit hographed by W^illiam Crane. Thomas 
and William Crane in 18^'^ illustrated the 
first edition of Mr. K. E. Egerton Warburton's 
hunting songs, lliese lithographs consist of 
a portrait of Joe Maiden, twelve full-page 
scenes, and many vignettes. They also ppo- 
duct»d in 18i^, for the Tarvin Bazaar, a 
set of designs to illustrate some verses by 
Lady Delamere. Crane first contributed to 
the exhibition of the Liverpool Academy in 
1832. In 1835 he was elected an associate, 
and in WiH a full member of that academy. 
He married in the following year and vrent 
to reside in London, but finding his health 
suffering, aft^r trv'ing Leamington and other 
' places, he returned to Liveq)ool in 1841, and 
m the same year was elected treasurer of 
the academy of that town. 

His healtli again giving way he removed in 
1844 to Torquay, where he resided for tyrelve 
years, occasionally visiting Manchester,Liver- 
pool, and Cheshire. Apparently re-established 
m health, he settled at Shepherd's Bush in 
1857. But after two years of gradually fail- 
ing strength he died at his house in the 
neighbourhood of Westboume Park in July 
l85i). Crane*s principal works were portraits 
in oil, water-colour, and crayon, but he also, 
when time i)ermitted, pnxluced subject pic- 
tures, most of which were hung at the Royal 
Academy. He a])peared there nine times, 
first in i842, exhibiting 'The Cobbler' and 

* Portrait of a Lady.' He also was repre- 
sented three times each in the SuflTolk Street 
Gallery and the Institute. The following 
are among the most important of his "works: 

* The Deserted Village/* The Old Romance,' 

* The Bay W^indow,' * Masquerading,' * Scene 
from the Vicar of Wakefield,' and * The Le- 
gend of Beth-Gelert.' Perhaps one of the 
best-known portraits by him is that of Mr. 
Egerton Smith, editor of the * Liverpool 
Mercury,' wliich was lithographed. Among 
others he had commissions from Lord Stan- 
ley of Alderley, the late Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington, the W^ilbrahams, the late 
Marquis of Westminster (the present duke 
is one in a group of five children), and 
others in the districts already indicated. 
Many of his ]>ortraits are full-length hut of 
small size, and their chief characteristic is 
the graceful ease of the gTou])ing and the 
harmony of the landscape or other accessory 
introduced. Both these and his figure pic- 
tures show much elegance of treatment-, 
fancy, and knowledge of composition. 

His brother WiUiam died in 1843. His 
daughter Lucy is separately noticed. His 
son Walter is the well-known artist. 
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[Bryan's Diet, of Painters (Graves) ; informa- 
tion furnished by the fieimily and other private 
sources.] A. N. 

CRANE, WILLIAM (Ji. 1630), master 
of the children of the Chapel Royal, is one of 
the most curious figures in the history of 
early English music. Of his birth and pa- 
rentage nothing is known, but he was a gen- 
tleman of the CSiapel Royal so early as 4 June 
1509, and must already have been in some 
favour, for on that date he was appointed 
water-bail iff of the town and harbour of Dart- 
mouth. He did not hold this office long, for 
on 23 Nov. of the following year it was 
granted to the mayor and corporation of the 
town in consideration of an annual rent of 
twenty-two marks, payable to the receiver- 
general of the duchy of Cornwall, and of six- 
teen marks payable during pleasure to Crane 
on surrender of his patent of 4 June 1509. 
On 3 Feb. 1511 he took a prominent part in 
the pageant of * The Golldvn Arber in the 
Arche Yerd of Plesyer ' at Westminster [see 
CoKinrssHB, William], on which occasion the 
mob was so unruly that many of the dresses, 
among which was Crane's, were torn to pieces. 
On 18 Aug. of the same year a tenement in 
Marte Lane, All Saints Stayning, was granted 
to Crane and one Thomas Cremour, a draper. 
He seems already to have combined a mer- 
chant's business with his professional occu- 
pations, for in March and October 1512 his 
name occurs in connection with loans of large 
sums of money, and on the 6tli of the latter 
month a license was granted to him and Hugh 
Clopton to export six hundred sacks of wool. 
In February 1513 he received through the 
Earl of Wiltshire a loan of 1,000/. from the 
king, and in July of the same year a glimpse 
of another branch of his business is obtained 
by the entry of a payment to him of 94/. 7*. \d, 
for cables. On 21 Feb. 1514 Crane was ap- 
pointed to the important post of controller 
of the tonnage and poundage of the small 
customs in the port of London, it being ex- 
pressly mentioned that he was to perform 
the duties of the ofiice in person. On 8 Aug. 
following he was licensed to export wook, 
hides, and other merchandise not belonging 
to the staple of Calais. On 27 Sept. 1516 he 
received a similar license to export broad 
cloths and kerseys. For the next few years 
nothing is heard of him, but his name occurs 
in a list of the Chapel Royal of 1520, and in 
January 1523 we obtain a very curious in- 
sight into his many occupations in a license 
to him to go abroad in the retinue of Lord 
Bemers, deputy of Calais, in which docu- 
ment he is described as ' gentleman of the 
household, aliaa of the parish of St. Dunstan V 
in-the-East, London, alioB comptroller of the 



petty customs in the port of London, alias 
of London, draper, alias of Havering-at- 
Bowre.* About this time he seems to have 
been a wine merchant as well as a draper, 
for the accounts of the king's household re- 
cord the receipt of 20*. for a hogshead of 
Gascon wine sold to him. In a list of estreats 
of a subsidy leviable upon the king*s house- 
hold in February 1524, Crane is rated at 
06/. 13«. 4«/. In May 1526 he was appointed 
master of the children of the Chapel Koyal, in 
which office he received 40/. per annum for 
the * instruction, vestures, and beds' of twelve 
boys. For their board he seems to have been 
paid 26/. 13«. 4<f. yearly, but whether this 
sum was for board alone is rather doubtful, 
as there are other quarterly entries, varying* 
from 42*. Qd. to 48*. 8«?. for the wa^es and 
board wages of one Robert Pery, who may 
have been one of the choristers. In spite of 
the duties of his new office Crane continued 
to thrive in his former business. On 28 Jan. 
1527 he obtained a license to import five 
hundred tons of Toulouse wood ana Gascon 
wine, and on 2 Feb. following a similar license 
was granted him, the amount not being speci- 
fied. On 6 May 1528 we learn that he had 
been lately appointed to furnish the king's 
ships called Le Caryke, alitu Le Kateiyn 
Forteleza and Le Nicholas Rede, and also 
three galleys called Le Rose, Le Henry, and 
Le Kateryn. For these he received 800/., to 
be spent on furnishing the ships and in wages 
for the workmen. TVo years later the ap- 
pointment (8 May) of Richard Brame as 
comptroller of the tonnage and poundage in 
the place of Crane shows that he had either 
resigned or been deprived of this post, but 
the wine business seems to have gone on pro- 
sperously, for in December of the same year 
tnere are records of wine for the king being 
cellared at Crane's house. In spite of his 
numerous occupations Crane did not neglect 
his duties as master of the children ; in 1528 
he received the usual sum of 6/. 13*. 4td. for 
playing before the king, and on 15 June 1531 
he was paid 3/. 6*. 8^. for costs of a journey 
to provide children for the Chapel Koyal, it 
being then the custom to press boys with good 
voices into the service of the choir. He must 
have been in high favour with Henry VIH, 
for in June 1532 he was paid nineteen angels, 
*in money current 7/. 2*. 6«/.,' which he won 
of the king at archery. On 19 Nov. 1531 he 
obtained a grant in fee of Beamonde's Inn 
and two other messuages adjoining in the 
parish of St. Michael, Cnpplegate, which had 
come to the crown by the attainder of Francis, 
lord Lovell. We learn from a casual men- 
tion that in 1534 he was keeper of Havering 
Park, Essex, but it is probable that he held 
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this post so long ago as 1523. On 24 June 
1536 he was appointed water-bailiff of the 
port of Lynn, Norfolk, and on 1 March 1642 
received a patent to export for his advant^ige 
four hundred tuns of double beer. He was 
shortly before this still master of the chil- 
dren, and played before the king in January 
1640. The date of his death is at present 
unknown, but it was probably l)efore 1600; 
his successor as master of the children at the 
Chapel Royal was Richard Bower, who died 
in 1563. Crane was a married man, and had 
at least one daughter, who in January 1536 
was betrothed to one Christopher Draper, who 
was in holy orders. On the engagement 
coming to the ears of the Archbishop of York 
it drew forth from him a severe reprimand. 
In June of the same year 'a maid called 
Crane's daughter * was abduct^ by a priest 
of St. Albans named Thomas Kyng, but there 
is nothing to show whether these were the 
same persons. It is not known whether Crane 
wrote any music ; his name is not found in 
any contemporary collection, and it is hardly 

Erobable that he would have time to devote 
imself to composition in the midst of the 
incongruous occupations of merchant, court 
musician, and custom-house ofhcer. 

[Tho details of Crane's bit)graphy are almost 
entirely derived from tho Calendars of State 
Papers (Dom. Ser.) of Henry VIII ; a little ad- 
ditional information is supplied by Collier's His- 
tory of Dramatic Poetry, ed. 1879, i. 73, 96, 116, 
and the Privy Purse Expeiises of Henry VIII, 
ed. Nicolas, pp. 33, 62, 76, 83, 99, 100, 140, 227, 
287, and 291,] W. B. S. 

CRANFIELD, LIONEL, Earl op 
Middlesex (1 575-1 <>45), was baptised on 
13 March 1575 (Doyle), and when a boy 
was apprenticed by his father to Mr. Richard 
Shephard, a merchant adventurer 'dwelling 
in St. Bartholomew's Lane, near the Ex- 
change * (Goodman, i. :i90 ). * Mr. Cranfield 
. . . being a very handsome young man, well 
spoken, and of a ready wit, Miss Shephard, 
hw master's daughter, fell in love with him, 
and so there was a match between them. His 
master gave him 800/. portion and forgave 
him two years of his apprenticeship* (ib.) 
After his marriage with Elizabeth Shephard, 
Cranfield traded with great success as a mer- 
chant adventurer and member of the com- 
pany of mercers, lie attracted the king*s 
notice by his ability when representing his 
company before the privy council, and sue- 1 
ceeded in securing the favour of the Earl of 
Northampton, who became his patron (tb. i. 
304). *The first acquaintance I had with 
him,' said James to the oarliament of 1624, 
* was by the lord of Nortuampton, who often 
brought him unto me a private man before 



he was so much as my servant. He then 
made so many projects for my profit that 
Huckingham A'll in liking with him aft^rthe 
Earl of Northampton's death, and brought 
him into my 8er\'ice. . . . He found htm so 
studious for my profits that he backed him 
both against great personages and mean, with- 
out sparing any man. Buckingham laid the 
ground and bare the en^-y ; he took the labori- 
ous and ministerial part upon him, and thus he 
aime up to his preferment ' {Parliamentary 
History, vi. 1»3). On 1 April 1605 Cranfield 
was a])])ointed receiver of customs for the 
counties of l)<ir8et and Somerset, in July 1618 
he became lieutenant of Dover Castle, was 
knighted July 4, and made sur^-eyor-^neral 
' of the customs July 26. In addition he was 
named three years' later (20 Nov. 1610) one 
of the masters of re<}uests. As Buckingham's 
favour and ]K)wer mcreastnl, Cranfield's rise 
became still more rapid. He was appointed 
successively master of the great wardrobe 
(14 Sept. 161 S), master of the court of wards 
(15 Jan. 1619 ), and chief commissioner of the 
j navy (12 Feb. 1619). In all these depart- 
: ments his industry and business experience 
enabled him to effect great reforms. In the 
household alone he efltKJt4»d an annual saving 
of 23,(XX)/. (Gardiner, Spanish Marriage^ 
170). In the wardrobe he saved the king at 
least 14,(XX)/. a year. * The king,' he used to 
say, * shall nay no more than other men do, 
and he shall ]>ay ready money ; and if we 
cannot have it in one place we will have it in 
another' (CJoodman, i. 311). In spite of these 
services Cranfield, who had now become a 
widower, found in 1619 that any further 
advancement must be purchased by marry- 
ing one of Buckingham's neeily relatives, and 
giving uj) accordinglv the hope of wedding 
the widowed Ladv Howard ot Effingham, he 
married in 1621 Anne Bret, cousin of Lady 
Buckingham ( (.tardiner, Spanish ManHagt^ 
i. 183). Before this dat^, however, he had 
obtained a seat in the privv council (5 Jan. 
1620). In the i)arliament of 1621 Cranfield 
took a prominent part in the attack on Bacon. 
His opposition, no doubt sensibly embittered 
by a dispute which had arisen between the 
court, of wards and court of chancery, was 
based on his objections to Bacon's policy with 
resj)ect to the question of patents and mono- 
])olies, which Cranfield considered harmful to 
trade. After Bacon's fall there were expecta- 
tions that Cranfield would succeed him as 
chancellor. * He was the likeliest to get up, 
and I may say had his foot in the stirrup ' 
( Hacket, Life of WilHams, i. 61). But James 
appointed Williams, and consoled the disap- 
pomted candidate with the title of Baron Cran- 
field of Cranfield (9 July 1622). ThiBjSaysMr. 
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Gardiner, is the first instance of the rise of a 
man of humhle origin to the peerage * whose 
elevation can in any way be connected with 
success in obtaining the confidence of the 
House of Commons.' On 30 Sept. follow- 
ing Cranfield succeeded Lord Mandeville as 
treasurer, the latter being removed on ac- 
count of his opposition to the Spanish alliance. 
Cranfield's own views on foreign policy were 
dictated rather by the needs of the treasury 
than by any sympathy with foreign pro- 
tostants. His new task was one full of oiffi- 
culty. A fortnight after his appointment he 
wrote to Buckingham: *The more I look into 
the kinff's estate the greater cause I have to 
be troubled, considering the work I have to 
do, which is not to reform in one particular, 
as in the household, navy, wardrobe, &c.: but 
every particular, as well of his majesty^s re- 
ceipts as payments, hath been carried with 
80 much disadvantage to the king as until 
your lordship see it you would not believe 
any men should be so careless and unfaithful ' 
(Goodman, ii. 207). This state of things he 
set himself to reform with marked success 
(lb. i. 322, ii. 211), and the king's gratitude 
was shown by his promotion to the title of 
Earl of Middlesex (17 Sept. 1622). His de- 
votion to the interests oi his master's trea- 
sury was one of the causes of his fall. AVheu, 
on 13 Jan. 1624, James consulted the com- 
mittee for Spanish affairs on the question of 
the king of Spain's sincerity in the negotia- 
tions, Middlesex voted for delay, and took the 
lead in opposition to war (Gardineb, England 
under the D. of Buckingham and Charles /, 
i. 8). He also gave special oflence to Prince 
Charles by arguing that, even if the prince had 
taken a dislike to the infanta, ' he supposed 
the prince ought to submit his private distaste 
therein to the general good ana honour of the 
kingdom,' and carry out the marriage con- 
tract *for reason of state and the good that 
would thence redound to all Christendom' 
(tft. i. 63). 

Contemporary gossip added other causes, 
as that * the treasurer would have brought a 
darling Mr. Arthur Bret, his countess's bro- 
ther, into the king's favour in the great lord's 
absence, or grudged that the treasury was ex- 
hausted in vast sums by the lat€ journey into 
Spain and denied some supplies' (Hacket, 
189). Early in April charges against Middle- 
sex arose in a committee of the commons 
which was investigating the condition of the 
stores and ordnance, and on 5 April the earl 
stood up in his place in the lords and informed 
them that a conspiracy was going on against 
him ; if it wajs suffered no man would be in 
safety in his place. On 16 April, at a confe- 
rence between the two houses, Coke, seconded 



by Sandys, charged Middlesex with receiving 
bribes and altering the procedure of the court 
of wards for his private benefit. One accusa- 
tion was that he had had a stamp made for 
signing the orders of the court of wards. The 
lords refused Middlesex the aid of counsel, 
and would not allow him copies of the deposi- 
tions against him till after his answer to the 
charges. Only by the personal intervention 
of James could he obtain a few davs' delay 
for the preparation of his reply. The king had 
already warned Buckingham against sanc- 
tioning the dangerous precedent of an im- 
peachment, and told him that he was making 
a rod for his own back (Clarendon, L 44). 
He now, on 6 May, made a long speech to 
the lords, in which he left Middlesex to their 
judgment, while plainly hinting his own be- 
lief in the treasurer's innocence (Parliament 
tary History, vi. 193). Once he sent for the 
lord-keeper and told him that he would not 
make his treasurer a public sacrifice; but 
Williams persuaded him that necessity im- 
peratively obliged him to yield to the wishes 
of the commons (HACKET,'i. 190). On 1 May 
Middlesex made his first answer to the charges 
brought against him, and on 7 May the im- 
peachment began and was heard continu- 
ously. Middlesex complained * that for a man 
to be thus followed, morning and af^«moon, 
standing eight hours at the bar, till some of 
the lords might see him ready to fall down, 
two lawyers against him and no man of his 
part, was unheard of, unchristian like, and 
without example,' but he could not obtain a 
day's respite (Parliamentary History , vi. 279). 
On 12 May he delivered his final defence, 

E leading among other things that though he 
ad been a judge eight years not a single 
charge for corruption in the exercise of his 
judicial office had been brought against him, 
and urging also that his service had been in 
reformations of the household, of the navy, 
of the wardrobe, of the kingdom of Ireland, 
in all of which he had procured himself 
enemies while serving his master. The lords 
on the same day acauitted him of two minor 
charges, but voted nim deserving of censure 
on fmir articles : mismanagement in the ad- 
ministration of the wardrobe, receiving bribes 
of the farmers of the customs, and misconduct 
in the management of the ordnance and the 
court of wards. Accordingly on 1 3 May 1 624 
he was sentenced to lose all his offices, to be 
incapable of employment for the future, to be 
imprisoned in tne Tower during the king's 
pleasure, to pay a fine of 60,000/., and never 
to come witnin the verge of the court {ib, 
vi. 297-309). According to Ileylyn * it was 
moved also to degrade him from all titles of 
honour, but in that the bishops stood his 
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friends and clasht the mot ion ' {Life oflxxudy CRANFORD, JAMES (1592 P-1657). 
123). Middlesex was released from the Tower presbyterian divine, son of James Cninfoni, 




W'2\,State FaperSf Dom. ), and he comphiined orders ; became rector of Brookhall or Brock- 
in his letters that Clielsea House was forced hole,Xorthami)ton8hire,andonl6 Jan.l64:?-3 
from liim like Naboth's vineyard, and 6,0(X)/. rector of St. rhristopher, London. * He wa* 
in addition demanded ( Hi^t. M^Sfif. Comm. 4th a painful preacher,* writes Wood, * of the doc- 
Rep. 289). A year or two later, however, ho trine he professed (being a zealoua presby- 
had the satisfaction of seeing his great ad- terian), an exact linguist, well acquainted 
versary at tricked by parliament and his own with the fathers, not unknown to the school- 
merits acknowledged. In 1020, during the men, and familiar with the modem divines.* 
debates on Buckingham's impeachment, a Under the Commonwealth he "was a licenser 
member compared the sums received by the for the press, and prefixed many epistles to 
duke from the king with those reputed to thebooks which he allowed to goto the press, 
have been received bv Middlesex. Eliot re- Early in 1652 he held two disputations at 

i I^artho- 
)erlen, on 

. 1 - -w a private 

well of the king and done him that service person may preach without ordination 'f 

that few had ever done, but they could find 2. Whether or no the presbyterian ministers 

no such matter in the duke' (y^.) The belief be not the true ministers of the gospel?* 

that he had been hardly treated was very Cranford argued in the negative on the first 



(Life of ., -,. _ __ ..^ .._ ._ ^, _- ^*x VI ^^ 

mainder of his life Middlesex lived in retire- i Christopher. A son, James Cranford was 
ment. He was restored to his seat in the ' also in holy orders and succeeded his father 
House of Lords 4 May l^ViO (Doyle). King in the living of St. Christopher, but died in 
Charles, according to Gowlman, had a great August 1660. Three other sons, Joseph, 
opinionof the wisdom of the Earl of Middle- Samuel, and Nathanael, enteretl Merchant 
sex, and during the course of the Long parlia- '" 
ment* did advise with him in some tilings ' 
(i. .327). ( )n the outbreak of th(.' war t he earl, 
who was now nc*arlv seventv, endeavoured to 



Taylors' School in June 1644 (Robinsojt, 
lief/istcr, i. 161). The elder Cranford wrote: 
1. * Confutation of the Anabaptists,' London! 

, n. d. 2. 'Expositions on the Prophecies of 

remain neutral. In his letters he complains of Daniel,* London, 1644. 3. 'Haereseomachia, 
heavy and unjust taxation from the parlia- or the Mischief which Heresies do,' London 
ment. Copt Hall was si-arched for arms; 1646,asermonpreachedbeforethe lord mayor 
another of his houses, Millcote,was burnt to 1 Feb. 1645-6, to which a fierce reply was 
the ground, and his countess was at one time issued in broadsheet form, under the title of 
imprisoned (correspondence in Hist. MSS. , *The Clearing of Master Cranford's Text' 
Comm. 4th Kep.) Cranfield died on 6 Aug. (^ May 1646). Cranford also contributed a 
1646. His widow survived him till 1670. ' preface to the 'Tears of Ireland,' 1642, the 
He was succx'eded by his son James (d. 1651 ), whole of which is usually attributed to him. 
who took the side of the parliament, was im- It is an appalling, although clearly exag-- 
prisoned for acting against the army in 1647, gerated, account of the cruelties inflicted on 
and was one of the negotiators of the treaty , the protestants in Ireland in the rehellion 
of Newport in 1648. With the death of his , of 1641, and is illustrated with terribly vivid 
second son, Lionel, third earl, in 1674, the engravings. Prefatory epistles by Cranford 
title of Middlesex in the family of Cranfield appear in Richard Stock's * Stock of 
became extinct. 
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* VindiciaB Justificationis Gratuitae/ in which 
Cranford's doctrine of 'conditional 'justifi- 
cation by £Euth is condemned. 

[Wood's AthenJB Oxen. (Bliss), iii. 430-1 ; 
Wood's Fasti (Bliss), i. 397, 416, ii. 13 ; New- 
court's Diocese of London, i. 824 ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] S. L. L. 

CRANKE, JAMES Q746 P-1826), artist, 
was bom at Urswick-in-Fumess about 1746. 
It is supposed that he studied in London, 
in the studio of his uncle, James Cranke 
(1717-1780), and afterwards settled at War- 
rin^on as a portrait-painter. There are few 
collections of portraits of this period in 
the houses of tne gentry of Lancashire and 
Cheshire that do not contain specimens of 
his work, often attributed to Gainsborough, 
Romney, or Sir Joshua Rejmolds. One of 
the best-known portraits by Cranke is that 
of Thomas Peter Lei^h of Lyme, colonel 
of the 8rd Lancashire light dragoons, a regi- 
ment Mr. Leigh raised in 17^. This was 
engraved by Hardy. In 1779 the mem- 
bers of the Tarporley Hunt Club commis- 
sioned Cranke to paint a portrait of their pre- 
sident, Mr. Barry, for which they paid the 
artist 21/. This picture has generelly been 
attributed to Gainsborough, but Mr. Egerton 
Warburton in gathering some notes lor his 
history of the dub found the record of the 
payment to Cranke. Lord Winmarleigh has 
in his possession a fine group of three family 
portraits in the same picture, being the like- 
nesses of Miss Frances Patten, Mrs. Prideau 
Brune, and Peter Patten (afterwards Peter 
Patten Bold). He has also a portrait of his 
great-aunt by Cranke, which was sold at the 
Joold Hall sale, and fell into the hands of a 
London dealer. By him it was christened 
'Fidelity,' a long-lost work by Sir Joshua 
Beynolos, and is said to have changed hands 
for 1,200/. Fortimately it was repurchased 
by Lord Winmarleigh for a very moderate 
sum. Cranke had considerable success as 
a copyist. One of his works, *The Holy 
Family,* after Andrea del Sarto, hangs above 
the communion-table of Trinity Church, 
Warrington, with an inscription behind it 
stating that Cranke was the painter in 1776. 
Cranke's style was that of the school of Sir 
Joshua Rejmolds and Gainsborough. Though 
inferior to these masters in the art, his work 
had great merit, as he had a thorough know- 
ledge of drawing, colour, and composition. 
Cranke exhibited twelve pictures at the Roval 
Academy between 1775 and 1820. After 
spending many years in the full practice of 
hiB protession at Warrington, he left that 
town about 1820, and returned to his native 
place, Urswick. The parish register contains 
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this record : * James Cranke, of Hawkfield, 
passed away, 1826, aged 80 years.' 

[Memoir by W. Beamont.] A N. 

CRANLEY, THOMAS (1337 P-1417), 
archbishop of Dublin, was bom about 1337, 
and became a student at Oxford, where in due 
course he proceeded to the degree of doctor 
in divinity. His name first appears in 1366, 
when he was a fellow of Merton College 
(G. C. Bbodrick, Memorials of Merton Col- 
lege, p. 204, Oxford Historical Society, 1885). 
Sixteen years later, by the foundation charter 
of St. Mary Collejre of Winchester, 20 Oct. 
1382, he was nominated the first warden of 
the college (T. F. Kirbt, Rvtended Tran- 
script of the Chartar of Foundation, &c., pri- 
ya.tely printed, 1882) ; but since only the 
initial st^ps were as yet taken for carrying 
the foundation into effect, it does not appear 
that Cranley was obliged to leave Oxford. 
At least in 1384 he is mentioned as holding 
the office of principal of Hart Hall ( Anthont 
A Wood, History and Antiquities of Oxford^ 
Colleges and Halls, p. 644, ed. Gutch) ; and 
in 1389, not 1393 (as Wood gives the date, /.c, 
p. 187), Bishop Wykeham transferred him 
to the wardenship of New College, Ox- 
ford, which had been founded by him some 
years previously (Lowth, Life of William 
of Wykeham, p. 175 ; 3rd ed. Oxford, 1777). 
It was through the same connection that 
Cranley received in 1390 or 1391 the valu- 
able benefice of Havant in the diocese of 
Winchester (TAimEK, BibL Brit. p. 206). 
In 1390 he was also chancellor of his uni- 
versity (Wood, FasU Oxon. p. 331 On 
3 July 1395 he was collated to tne pre- 
bend of Knaresborough in the cathedral 
church of York (Taiojek, /.c.) ; and shortly 
afterwards, 15 Feb. 1395-6, he resigned the 
wardenship of New College (Lowth, appen- 
dix xi. pp. XV, xvi). Then, on 10 Sept. 1396, 
he was presented to the church of Bishops- 
boume, near Canterbury, and in the follow- 
ing year he was elevated to the archbishop- 
ric of Dublin. He reached his see on 7 Oct. 
1398. Besides being archbishop, Cranley was 
chancellor of Ireland imder Henry IV, and 
lord justice under Henry V (Ware, De Fr<t- 
sulibus Hibemiee, pp. 1 14 et seq. Dublin, 1 665). 
According to Leland {Comment, de Script 
Brit, cclxxix., p. 296), he experienced con- 
siderable difficulties in performing his duties 
in consequence of the opposition of the natives. 
He expressed his complaints to the king in 
a poetical epistle consisting of 106 verses, 
which Leland saw. At length, on 30 April 
1417, being now eighty years of age, the 
archbishop returned to England (Henby of 
MABLBOBOi7eH,.^l7ma/etf Htbemugf ad annum, 
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inCAMDBNV Britannia, p. 8.*V), ed. 1607), and ! deaconry of Canterbury, was nephew to the 
died at Faringdon in Ik'rkrthim on tlit* 2r>th j arclibiKliop, and son of Edmund Cr&nmerp 
of the following? month ( Wake, Ac. ) lie was archdeacrm of Canterbury. One of ESdmund 
buried, not at Dublin, as Bain {Scriptt. lirit. . Cranm»»r 8 dau^^hters married Jervis Walton, 
CVi^xiii. 96,pt. ii. 158) and PiisC/)^ Anqlia and became the mother of Isaac Walton, 
Scrip foribuny § 767, p. 597) say, but boforo who was thiisiirst cousin to (}eoi^ Cranmer. 
tho altar of New College chapel in Oxford, At the apre of eight he was sent to Merchant 
with a memorial brass, the inscription on Taylors* School, and thence in January 1577 
which is given bv Wood ( CoU^fej* and UalU, ' (or, according to other accounts, in December 
p. 201), and which fixes the date of the arch- 1579) to Corpus Christi College, Oxford,where 
bishop^s death. The brass is now in the he entered simultaneously with Sir £dwni 
ante-chapel. | Sandys, and with him was placed under tlie 

Cranley is described by Henry of >rarlbo- tuition of Richard Hooker, the divine. Be- 
rough (ubi supra) as a man of commanding . tween the tutor and his two pupils there 
character and great learning, bountiful with grew up a firm friendship, whicn continued 
his goods (he is known to have given books long after they had separated on leaving Ox- 
to New CJoUege in 1393 — Wood, p. 197), a ford. If an unsupported statement of Wood's 




ham, but we are not informed as to wli^^ther how Sandys and Cranmer went to see their 
he took any part, in his patron^s works at former tutor while he was rector of Drayton 
Winchester or Oxford. Cranley's name is , Beaucliamp, and how, in spite of their mu- 
often mis-written Crawley (in Cotton), or ' tual pleasure at the reunion, the visitors had 
Crawleigh (in Wood ) ; but coTitera])<^rjirv to lea-ve after a stay of one night, disgusted 
documents offer only thie alt*jrnative.s of Cran- witli the slirewishness of Mrs. Hooker. At 
lev, Cranle, Cranele, and Cranlegh. Oxford Cranmer did well, gaining a Merchant 

Vcotton's Fasti Ecclesiaj Hibernicie, ii. 16.1 Tavlor3\sclu>larship in 1681, and being elected 

K. L. P. ^ fellow of his college in 158o. It was his 
I fathers wish that he should enter the mini- 

CRANLEY, THOMAS {fl. 16.3o), poet, ' stry ; but Cranmer himself had no inclina- 
was the author of * Amanda, or the Reformed tion in that direction, and was of opinion, 
Whon?, and other Poems, compised and made as he wrote to his maternal uncle, Jonn Cap- 
by Thomas Cranley, gent., now a prisoner penter, that * so great a calling ought in no 
in the King's Bench,' 163o, 4to, dedicated case to be undertaken with a forced minde.' 
*To the worshipfull his worthy friend and These words occur in a letter (CVi/. StaU 
brother-in-law, Thomas Gilbounie, Esquire.' | Papers, Dom. Ser. 1581-90, p. 361) dated 
In 1639 the work was rt>issued under the 9 Oct. 1586, w^hich Cranmer wrote to lua 
title of * The Converted Courtezan, or the uncle thanking him for having obtained him 
Reformed Whore.' It is valuable for the an appointment in the service of William 
vivid description that it gives of the town- Davison, the secretary of state. There was 
life of the time; nor is the verse ill-written, already a connection between the two fami- 
* Venus and Adonis ' is mentioned as one of j lies. Carpenter having married Anne Davi- 
Amanda*s books in her unregenerate days, son, the statesman's sister. Cranmer re- 



Cranley was a friend of George Wither, who 
in * Abuses Stript and Whipt' addressed a 



maincd in this position till his patron fell, 
when he became secretary to Sir Henrv Kil- 



copy of verses * To his deare friend Thomas ! ligrew, and accompanied him on his enibassy 
Cranley.' The complimentary verses prefixed to France. On the death of Killigrew, Cranmer 
to AVither's satire, subscribed *Thv deare 8tarte<lonacontinental tour with his old col- 
Friend Tli. C.,' were probably writtt»n by lege friend Sandys, and remained abroad three 
Cranley. A reprint of * Amanda ' was issued ye^rs, visiting France, Germany, and Italy. 
(for privates circulation) by Frederic Ouyry, Shortly after his return to England he was 
in 18(39. ' chosen by Charles Blount, lord Mountjoy, to 

accompany him in the capacity of secretary 
to Ireland, whither he was going to replace 
Essex. Tlie appointment held the promise 
of better things, but Cranmer did not live to 
enjoy its fruits, for in the following year 
(16 ^uly 1600) he was killed in a skirmish 
with the Irish rebels at Carlingford. 
Contemporary writers all agree in dedar- 



[Corser^B Collectanea Anglo-Poetica ; Collier's 
Bibl. Cat.] A. H. B. 

CRANMER, GEORGE (1563-1600), 
secretary to Davison and friend of Hooker, 
bom in Kent in 1563, was the eldest son of 
Thomas Cranmer by his wife Anne Carpenter. 
His father, who was registrar of the arch- 
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ing Cranmer to have been a man of great 
learning and singular promise. According 
to Tanner and Wood (who cites information 
given him by Walton as his authority), he 
wrote to a considerable extent, but with the 
exception of two or three private letters, 
nothmg of his composition remains but his 
celebrated letter to Hooker ' Concerning the 
new Church Discipline.* This letter, which 
was written in Feoruary 1698, was first pub- 
lished in 1642, and in 1670 waa inserted in the 
folio edition of Hooker's works. It is quite 
impossible that Cranmer could have been, as 
stated by Wood and Strype (^Ufe of Parker j 
i. 529, ea. 1821), the author of a letter to the 
bishop of Winchester requesting him to purge 
New College and Winchester School of pa- 
pists. Cranmer, at the time that this letter 
was written, was not more than five years of 
age. 

[Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), i. 700; Robin- 
fion's Register of Merchant Taylors' School, i. 1 7 ; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit. ; Walton's Life of Hooker 
(ed.Bohn), 1884, pp. 180, 187; G^ent. Mag. No- 
vember 1792.] A. V. 

CRANMER, THOMAS a489-1566), 
archbishop of Canterbury, waa bom at As- 
lacton in Nottinghamshire 2 July 1489. He 
came of an old family, originally of Lincoln- 
shire, but for some generations settled in the 
county of his birth. His father, who bore 
the same christian name as himself, put him 
to school * with a marvellous severe and cruel 
schoolmaster,' who is also described as * a rude 

Earish clerk.' His £a,ther really desired to cive 
im some knowledge of letters, but was no less 
anxious that he snould be skilled in such 
gentlemanlike exercises as shooting, hunting, 
and hawking. Owing to his physical train- 
ing he was able when archbishop to ride the 
roughest horse as well aa any 01 his house- 
hold. But the care of his latter education 
fell upon his mother, Agnes, daughter of 
Laurence Hatfield of Willoughby, who being 
left a widow sent him to Cambridge when he 
was fourteen. There he remained e^ht years 
studying philosophy and logic, but afterwards 
gave himself to the reading of Erasmus and 
the classics. He took the degree of B.A. in 
1611-12, and that of M.A. in 1615. He be- 
came fellow of Jesus, but soon lost his fel- 
lowship by marriage, notwithstanding that, 
to prevent interruption of his university ca- 
reer, he had placed his wife at the Dolphin 
Inn at Cambridge, she being related to the 
good wife there. His visits to the inn were 
observed, and in after years, when he was 
archbishop, it was said tnat he had been an 
ostler or innkeeper (Foxb, viiL 4, 5; Ni- 
chols, Narratives of the Reformation, p. 269 ; 



Calendar^ Henry VIII, voL vii. No. 569). 
He was, however, appointed common reader 
at Buckingham (now Magdalene) College, and 
when a year after his marriage his wile died 
in childbirth, the master and fellows of Jesus 
re-elected him to a fellowship. He proceeded 
D.D. at Cambridge, and although solicited to 
become one of the foundation fellows of Wol- 
sey's new college at Oxford he declined to 
leave the society which had shown him so 
great favour. He was admitted reader of a 
newly founded di\dnity lecture in Jesus Col- 
lege, and was chosen by the university one 
of the public examiners in theology. 

In the summer of 1529 Cambridge was 
visited by a pestilence, and Cranmer removed 
with two scholars, the sons of a Mr. Cressy 
of Waltham Abbey, to the house of their 
father, whose wife was a relation of his own. 
At this time Henry V ill's suit for a divorce 
had begun before Cardinals Wolsey and Cam- 
peggio in England, but the court had been 
prorogued, and every one knew that the cause 
would be removed to Rome in consequence 
of the queen's appeal. In great perplexity 
the king removed from Greenwich to Walt- 
ham with the two cardinals in his company. 
The two chief agents in the divorce, his secre- 
tary, Gardiner, and his almoner, Dr. Fox, 
went to Waltham and were lodged by the 
harbingers in Cressy's house whUe Cranmer 
was there. The three being old college friends 
naturally got into conversation on the chief 
topic of the day ; and Cranmer gave an opinion 
as to the best mode of satisfying the king 
without the long delay that would be required 
to pursue the cause through all its stages at 
' Rome. The king only wanted sufficient as- 
surance of the invalidity of his first marriage, 
notwithstanding the dispensation, and he 
might then take the responsibility of marrying 
again at once. He ought therefore to take 
the opinions of divines at the universities, 
and act accordingly. This advice was reported 
by Foxe to the kmg two days after, and Cran- 
mer was summoned to the royal presence 
at Greenwich. The king, who was greatly 
pleaaed, desired him to write his own mind 
on the subject, and recommended him to the 
Earl of Wiltshire, Anne Boleyn's father, into 
whose household at Durham Place he was 
accordingly received. In obedience to the 
king's command he wrote a treatise, with 
which, being commissioned as it is said to go 
down and dispute the matter at Cambridge, 
he in one day persuaded six or seven learned 
men there to take the king's part. It can 
hardly be, as Morice relates, that he had a 
joint commission with Gardiner and Foxe for 
this purpose; for it appears that Gardiner 
only went to Cambridge about it in February 
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15;^), after CniiinuT hml ^ouv. abnmd. l?iit QiH'»»n MaryV days tlmt he accepted it with 
Gardiner s letter of that (hitc ^hdwsthat si'i- rfhictaiu-e and delayed hi8 coming' home {^ 
veral of the graduates in theology had Ix-fore he said,* by seven we«.»ks at the least*) in the v 
then ex])reis<ed their ooiieurreiin' with tht< hoiM> that the king might changt^ his purpose. ^ 
argument in C.^uni»T'f> l>onk ; and anatteni]»t lie sent his wife secretly to England in 
was made to exclude them from voting on the advanc<' of him, and seems to have ftrrired 
8ubj<K!t as men who had commit t ed t hemsel ves t ben* himself early in January 1538. Withm 
to one view of it alrea<ly. a wtH'k of his arrival it was made known 

In January bViOthe Karl of Wilt shin* was tliat he was to Ix' the new archbishop. The 
sent ambassador with Dr. Stokfsley and ot li»?rs king was in the habit of allowing rich bishop- 
to the emperor, Charles V, an<l C'rannifr ac- rics to remain vacant about a year, but on 
companiod him to the meeting of the pf)iK* this occasion he had tilUnl up the vacancy in 
and emperor at l^logna. AVjoiit this time , four months and even advanced money to the 
he seems to have bet?n ])romottKl to the arch- I archbishop designate to enable him to procure 
deaconry of Taunton ( Le NEVKsays in I Wo, ' his bulls without delay. It was at oncesus- 
but it api)ears Gardiner ht-ld it in 1521>: s^e ])ect«.Kl that the kings object was to obtain 
Caletidar, H**nTy \'IIL iw "JiW^^). While from the newmetro|K)litan,a8*legatusnatus' 
abroad on this mission \ir had an allowance in lOngland, authority to procetnl to a new 
of C*. Sd. a day from the king, and he n»- i marriage, treating his union with Catherine 
mained with his patron in Italy till S.«pt<ni- ' of Arragon as invalid. And though this was 
ber, when the (embassy ri.rturne<l to Knghiiid. known at Rome it was found impossible to 
In the intenal he had gone tf) liorae, whrre resist th<» king's request tliat the bulls of the 
he oflereil to dispute in the king's favour, new archbislio]) might be spinl at once and 
and where the po|K* made him jwnitentiary even without the customary payment of firet- 
for England. Ife remainrd at home, evi- fruits. The bull was passed on :i2 Feb., and 
dently still a m*'raber of the Karl of Wilt- on iiO March following Cranmer was cons^ 
shire's hoiLsehold, during 10,31, and we havt^ crated at. Westminster by the Bishops of 
a lettfT of his to the earf, dated from IIanii>- Jjincoln, Kxeter,and St. Asaph. Just before 
ton Court, on 1.3 June? of that year, giving the ceremony he made a protest before wit- 
his opinion of a book which had just Immmi nesses that the oath he was about to take of 
written by Reginald (afterwards cardinal) olnnlience to the pope he meant to take merelv 
Pole, * much contrary to the king's ])uq)ose ' as a matter of form, and that it should not bin!l 
in the matter of the divorce. On 24 Jan. him to anything against theking, or prevent 
1532 he was s«'nt to th<* emiH.Tor in Oennany him from rt.'forming anything that he found 
to relieve Sir Thomas Eliot, who was allowcjd amiss in the church of England. He further, 
to return home. lie joined the imperial ])«'fore obtaining possession of his temporal!- 
court at Katisbon, where, among other things, ties, which were restored on 19 April, took 
he had certain remonstrance's tr) make about an oath to the king renouncing all grants 
English commerce? with the? Low Countries. ' from the pope that might be prejudicial to 
In July he stole away from llatisbon on a his highness. 

secret mission to John Frederic, duke of Even before his temporalities were restored 
Saxony, with whom he also left letters from hf»had taken the iirst step towards the grati- 
the king for the Dukes of Luneburg and An- , tication of Henry's wishes in the matter of 
halt, and whom he assured of tlie su])]»ort. the divorce. On 11 April he wrote to the 
both of England and Francn in the o])po.sition king asking permission, by virtue of the high 
of the? German princes to the emperor. The? office cr)nferred upon him by the king himself 
intrigue was a total failure; for the pacihca- to take cognisance of his grace's • great cause 
tion of Nuremberg was already being nego- of matrimony.* Of course it was readily 
tiated, and was published a few days after. ; conceded, and Catherine was cited to appear 
Cranmer, however, remained in favour with before the archbishop at Dunstable. Here 
Charles V, whom he accompanied to Vienna Cranmer opened his court on 10 May, when 
and afterwards to Mantua, where he received i he pronounced Catherine contumacious for 
his nKjall, the kinghaving determined to pro- \ non-appearance; and after three further sit- 
mote him to the archbishopric of Canterbury, tings (during wliich period he expressed to 
which had just become vacant by the death . Cromwell his great anxiety that the matter 
of Warham. Tht* promotion was altogether ' should Ixi kept secret, lest she should be in- 
unexjwcted bv himself, and he had made very diiced to recognise his jurisdiction) he gave 
bad preparation for it by marrying in Ger- formal sentence on the 23rd as to the inva- 
many a niece of Osiander ; nor is there any \ lidity of the marriage. Five days later at 
reason to doubt his own protest before the Lambeth ho held a secret investigation., as 
commissioners who tried him at Oxford in | the result of which he pronounced judicially 
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that the king was lawfully married to Anne 
Boleyn. 

On 10 Sept. in the same year he stood god- 
father to the Princess Elizabeth at her bap- 
tism. A month before he had examined the 
fanatical *Nim of Kent/ Elizabeth Barton 

iq. v.], on the subject of her pretended reve- 
ations. Her prophecies had failed to deter 
the king from marrying Anne Boleyn ; but 
what was to become of the couple had been 
partly revealed to her in a trance, and she 
expected to be answered fully in another on 
the archbishop allowing her to go down into 
Kent for the purpose. Cranmer gave her 
leave to do so in order that she might com- 
mit herself more fully, and then handed her 
over to Cromwell to be examined further 
touching her adherents. He also examined 
some 01 the monks of Christ Church as to 
their complicity in her revelations. 
-ff Favoured by the king, who continued to 
lend money to him {Calendar, Henry VTII, 
vol. vi. No. 1474), he could not but be the 
subservient instrument of Henry's policy. 
In Easter week of the following year he 
issued an inhibition to the clergy forbidding 
any of them topreach without taking out 
new licenses. Tnis was apparently the re- 
sult of an express admonition from the king, 
and designed to prevent the marriage with 
Anne Boleyn being denounced from the pul- 
pit. Soon after an order was taken *for 
preaching and bidding of beads,' by which 
the licensed pulpit orators were directed to 
inveigh against the authority of the pope, 
but not to preach either for or against purgar- 
tory, worship of saints, marriage of priests, 
and some other subjects for the space of a 
year (ib. vol. vii. Nos. 463, 464, 760-1, 871). 
A considerable change of doctrine was thus 
already contemplated, but was referred to a 
future decision of the archbishop, who, being 
now the highest ecclesiastical authority re- 
cognised in the land, was invested with some 
of the functions hitherto exercised by the 
pope. He granted bulls and dispensations, 
consecrated bishops by his own act, and, 
greatly to the annoyance of his suffragans, 
two or three of whom in vain protested, held 
a general visitation of his province in 1584. 
*0f all sorts of men,' he himself writes at 
this time to the lord chancellor, * I am daily 
informed that priests report the worst of me ' 
(ib. No. 702; WorkSy h. 291). He was en- 
throned at Canterbury 3 Dec. 1634 (Chroni- 
cle of St. Augustine's, in * Narratives of the 
Reformation,' p. 280, says 1633, but it was 
certainly next year ; see Calendar, vol. vii. 
No. 1620). On 10 Feb. in the following year 
he took the lead in the formal abjuration made 
by each of the bishops singly of allegiance to 



the see of Home. But though he so readily 
lent himself to the establishment of the royal 
supremacy, he certainly did his best to pre- 
vent the martyrdom oi those who could not 
conscientiously accept it. When More and 
Fisher, after tneir examination at Lambeth, 
expressed their willingness to swear to the 
new act of succession, but not to the preamble, 
he urged strongly that it would be politic to 
accept their obedience to this extent without 
pressing them further; and in April 1636, 
after the Charter House monks were con- 
demned, he suggested to Cromwell that efforts 
should be made to procure recantations, at 
least from Webster, prior of Axholme, and 
Reynold of Sion, rather than that they should 
be made to suffer the extreme penalty of the 
law. But in neither application was he suc- 
cessful, and on 3 June 1636 he was one of 
the lords who went to the Tower to examine 
Sir Thomas More, though the chief examiner 
seems to have been Lord-chancellor Audeley. 
Next day he received royal letters, which 
were sent to the other bishops ako, and fol- 
lowed up by a royal proclamation on the 9th, 
directing them on every Sunday and hiffh 
feast throughout the year to preach that the 
king was supreme head of the church of Eng- 
land. Another duty enjoined upon them was 
to have the pope's name erased from every 
service book. How Cranmer fulfilled these 
injunctions his own letters testify on more 
than one occasion ; and in August following 
he refers to Dr. Layton, the King's visitor, 
who heard him preach in his own cathedral, 
as a witness of his obedience. 

Next year, on 2 May, Anne Boleyn was 
suddenly sent to the Tower, her trial and 
execution following within less than three 
weeks. Her old chaplain, the archbishop, 
received orders on the day of her arrest to 
come up from the country to Lambeth, where 
he was to remain till further intimation was 
made of the king's pleasure. He wrote Henry 
a letter expressive of some perplexity, but 
after concluding it he was sent for to the 
Star-chamber, where the case against Anne 
was officially declared to him, and he added 
in a postscnpt : ' I am exceedingly sorry that 
such faults can be proved by [i.e. against] the 
queen.' After her condemnation he visited 
her in the Tower. The king was determined 
not only to put Anno to death, but to prove 
that he haa never been married to her. 
Cranmer procured from her in conversation 
an avowal of certain circumstances which, 
though never openly stated in justification of 
the king's conduct, were considered to affect 
the validity of her marriage ; and iust as in 
1633 he had pronounced that marriage valid 
he now on 17 May 1636 pronounced it to 
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Lavo been null and void from the fiivt ; the 
grounds on which either decision was pnn 
nounced being equally withheld fwm the 
public. 

In the convocation which met in June and 
July following the i*entencc against Anne 
was confirmed, and a Ixxly of ten articles 
touching doctrine8 and ceremonies — the first 
formula of faith put forth by the church of 
England — was agreed to. Thestj artioK'8 seem 
to have bt)en draSftedbv the king himself and 
revised by Cranmer. \ext vear he in like 
manner revised the corrections which the 
king proTK>}HKl to make in the so-called 
* Bishops I^k/ proj)erly entitled ' Tin? In- 
stitution of a Christian Man.' A little 
before this, in pursuance of a resolution of 
convocation in 1534, he had taken steps as 
metropolitan towards the pro<luction of an 
authoriscKl English bible, with the concur- 
rence of his suiFragans, all of whom lent 
their aid in the prmect except Stokfsley, 
bishop of London. The work, howe\er, was 
forestalled by the first edition of Covt'rdale's 
translation, already printed al)road in lolio, 
and dedicated to the king ; and ultimately it 
was superseded in favour of Matthew's bible, 
a patchwork of Tyndale's and Coverdale's 
versions published in the summer of 1537, 
and dedicated, like that of Coverdale, to 
Henry VIIl. On 4 Aug. Cranmer sent a 
copy of this version to Cromwell to l)e exhi- 
bited to the king, requesting that the sale 
might be authorised until the bishops could 
produce a better version, wliich he thought 
would not be till a day after doomsdav. The 
work was accordingly licensed, and the arch- 
bishop informed Cromwell that he could not 
have pleased him more by a gill of a thou- 
sand pounds. 

About tliis time, pursuant to an act passed 
in 1534, a number of sullragan bishops were 
constituted in diflerent parts of England, of 
whom tliree were consecrated bv the arch- 
bishop himself at Laml)eth, and three others 
by his commission. The need for these may 
have been increased to some extent by the 
suppression of the smaller monasteries in 
15.*i6, as before that time the prior of Dover 
seems to have acted as a sullragan of (canter- 
bury. But of all the great movements af- 
fecting the church Cranmer had least to do 
with tlie suppression of the monasttjries. In 
October 1537 CVanmer stood godfather to the 
infant prince Edward, afterwards JCdward VI. 
In the beginning of May 1538 he examined 
at Lambeth Friar Forest, who was shortly 
after burned in Smith field for heresy and for 
denying the kind's supremacy. In the sum- 
mer he commissioned Dr. Curwen to visit the 
diocese of Herefordythe see being then vacant 



bv the death of Dr. Foxe. At this tune he 
had disputes with his own cathedral oonrent 
of Christ Chureh, and a troublesome cone- 
spondence with a Kentish justice as to the 
interpretation of the king's injunctions. He 
suggested to Cromwell that the monastic 
visitors should examine the relics of St. Tho- 
mas of Canterbury, and particularly the 
liquid exhibited as the blood of the martyr, 
which he suspected to be ' made of some rod 
ochre or such like matter.' The great feast 
of St. Thomas had already been abolished 
two years before with other superfluous holi- 
days bv royal proclamation, and the arch- 
bishop had given great offence by eating flesh 
in his own parlour on St. Thomas's eve in 
dciiance of ancient usa^. Commisaionen 
were sent down to Canteri)ury to destroy the 
shrine and bear away its costly treasures of 
gold and jewels. 

In August, of the same year the archbishop 
was much interested in amission of German 
divines who came to England to negotiate 
terms of union between the German protes- 
tants and the church of England. He was 
named on the king*s side, and doubtless pre- 
sided at their conferences with the ESngiish 
bishops, whom he accused in a letter to 
Cromwell of purposi^ly seeking to make their 
embassy fruitless. In October a commission 
was issued to him and some other divines to 
procetKl against Anabaptists, some of whom 
were presently brought to Smithfield and 
burnt. In Noveml>er John Lambert, other- 
wi^e called Nicholson, was brought before 
him for heresy touching the sacrament, but 
made his appeal to the king, who hearing the 
case in person caused Cranmer to repfy to 
the arguments of the accused. The arch- 
bishop (lid so, but not apparently to the satis- 
faction of Bishop Gardiner, who was also 
I present, and who with some other bishops 
j joined in the disputation. Ultimately, tne 
unhappy man was condemned to the flLames. 

In 1539 was passed by parliament * An 
Act for Abolishing Diversity of Opinions,' as 
it was strangely entitled, more commonly 
known as the Act of the Six Articles. A 
strong reaction was setting in against inno- 
vation in doctrine ; and six weighty points of 
theology were referred by the Ilouse of Lords 
to a committee of bishops presided over by 
Cromwell as the king's vicegerent. Cranmer 
used every effort on the side of freedom, 
partly, no doubt, from interested motives, 
as one of the articles touched the marriage 
of the clerg;y'. But his efforts were fruitless. 
The king himself entered the house, and his 
influence immediately silenced the advocates 
of the new learning. The doctrine of the 
church was then defined, and penalties of 
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extraordinary severity were enacted to en- 
force it. A cruel persecution was threat- 
ened; Latimer and Shaxton resided their 
bishoprics, and not only lay heretics but the 
married clergy stood in awe of the new law. 
Cranmer himself was obliged to dismiss the 
wife whom since his promotion he had been 
obliged to keep in seclusion. It was said by 
contemporaries that he carried her about in 
a chest perforated with air-holes to let her 
breathe ; and that on one occasion, she and the 
chest being removed by an imconscious porter, 
and deposited wrong side up, she was com- 
pelled to disclose her situation by a scream. 
In December 1539 the archbishop met 
Anne of Cleves on her progress from the sea- 
coast and conducted her into Canterbury. 
On 6 Jan. 1540 he married her to the king, 
and six months later he became, by virtue of 
his position, the chief instrument of her di- 
vorce, which was accomplished by a sentence 
of convocation. About the same time he 
interceded as far as he could to save Crom- 
well from the block, or rather he wrote 
apologetically, as in the case of Anne Bo- 
leyn. The note of subservience was never 
absent from anything Cranmer ventured to 
write, though he doubtless heartily desired 
to miti^te the king's cruelty. To the bill 
of attainder against Cromwell ho offered no 
opposition. Next year he was selected by the 
council as the fittest to convey to the king 
the information of the infidelity of his fifth 
wife, Catherine Howard [q. v.J Afterwards 
by the king's command he visited her in the 
Tower, and when he found her overwhelmed 
with grief and terror gave her a delusive 
hope of mercy, which he had been instructed 
to nold out to her. 

- In March 1541 his cathedral of Canterbury 
underwent a great change, the old monastic 
foundation being replaced by a dean and 
chapter. It was then proposed by some of 
the commissioners to change the grammar 
school and restrict its privileges to the sons 
of gentlemen, a scheme which Cranmer op- 
posed with a vigour and eloquence altogether 
admirable. Before this, in 1540, * the Great 
Bible' was ordered to be set up in parish 
churches, all unauthorised translations hav- 
ing been already forbidden by a proclamation 
issued in the preceding November. This 
edition came to be called by Cranmer's name, 
partly horn the avowed favour with which 
he regarded it, and partly from a preface 
which he supplied to it ; but in 1542 it was 
greatly objected to in convocation, especially 
by Bishop Gardiner, who produced a long 
list of venerable words used in the Vulgate, 
for which he thought the English substitutes 
inadequate and commonplace. Cranmer on 



this proposed to refer the revision of the 
translation to the universities, in which he 
was sure of the king's support ; and there- 
upon all further opposition was withdrawn. 
Tne archbishop also presided over the com- 
mission of 1540 on tne doctrines and cere- 
monies of the church, one fruit of whose 
labours appeared three years later in a book 
published by authority entitled * The Neces- 
sary Doctrine and Erudition of a Christian 
Man.' 

His theology at this time, though not so 
decidedly protestant as it afterwanM became, 
was more latitudinarian than that of others. 
He had for some years a commissary in 
Calais who, though indeed he was obliged to 
dismiss him on that accoimt, certaixuy re- 
presented his own views in favouring the 
party opposed to transubstantiatiou. He was 
a willing enough agent in carrying out the 
king's injunctions for the removal of shrines 
and relics ; and he himself was held largely 
responsible for the abrogation of cherished 
customs. Three diflerent complaints or con- 
spiracies against him are recorded, in which 
it was hoped by the opposite party to pro- 
cure his downfall ; but the king was so well 
aware of his value that they completely 
failed. * Ha, my chaplain,' said Henry on 
one of these occasions, receiving the arch- 
bishop into his barge, * I have news for you. 
I know now who is the greatest heretic in 
Kent.' And he pulled out of his sleeve a 
paper containing a set of articles against the 
archbishop, signed by a number of his own 
clergy and prebendaries of his cathedral, and 
by several justices of the shire. Cranmer 
desired that the charges might be investi- 
gated, and the king said he would have them 
inquired into by the archbishop himself and 
such other commissioners as he would name, 
which was done accordingly, much to the 
confusion of those who had drawn up the 
indictment. 

In a second case a courtier named Gost- 
wick is said to have been set on by others, 
but the king on hearing of it ordered the 
* varlet,' as he called him, to beg the arch- 
bishop's pardon. A third instance is familiar 
in some of its details to every reader of Shake- 
speare. The council had obtained leave of 
the king to examine Cranmer and commit 
him to the Tower, urging that so long as he 
was at liberty witnesses would fear to speak 
the truth. The king unwillingly complied 
with their request, so far as words went, but 
to defeat their purpose sent for the arch- 
bishop lat« at night and gave him a ring 
which, if they insisted on his committal next 
day, he might show the council in token that 
the king would have the matter heard before 
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liimM(4f. Nfxt morniiijr Ii»' w"** siiniinniif<l wlu'ii tlif Scotch ^iriftoners taken at the 5»1- 
before tb».* cDiincil, hut was k**])! -vvnitinpf way M«)*is witw sent to London, the Earl of 
8omt*tiiuo outsidt* tlh'cnui)ci}-4*hainbcr ilottr. , CassilliM wmb committed to the care of the 
IliKSiHrrt'tarv Moricf called Hr. Butts to wit- I arclil»islin|>, and it has been thought that bin 
n«'ss tb*i fact, and Butts iiil'orni«'d tiio kiu^. ' con vtTsat ions with Cranmer were not without 
* What ! ' ox(*hiini(Hl II»'nry, 'standeth ho fruit in the subse(|uent history of the Scotti^ 
without the council-chaniUT (b)or:'' It is Krl'ormation. In September 1543 the arch- 
W(>11. I shall talk with tli(*m bv-iind-bv.* bishop hi'hl a visitation of his diocese in which 
\Vht»n CninmtT <'xliil»it«'d tin* rin^r, and wiid many ol* tin* ]in'Si>ntment8 pho'W clearly the 
hi.' a]i]K.'alHd to the kin^, tiic lords, *as thi' little ]»ro^'.vi that had yet been made in the 
nmnnrr was, wvnt all unto ilu* kinu''s person war apiinst suiK>rstition8. On 18 Dec. f^l- 
both with liis token and the causi*/ and re- htwinir liis palace at Canterbury waa acciden- 
ceiv(*d a severe rebuki; lor their tn'atnient of tally burnt, and his brother-in-law and some 
him. ' I would you should wt>ll understand/ otluT {mtsous ]NTished in the flames. In June 
Henry adde<l, Mhat I account niv lord of 1541 a roval mandate was issued for the 
Canterbury as faithful a man towards me as cremTal u>e of pniyers in Enfflish, and an 
ever was pndatt; in this reidm, and r)ne to rji^li>h litany w'as published by authority 
whomi am many ways belu)l(b'n.* After that inmifdiately lM«fore tlie king'*8 expedition to 
day no roan durst say aw«trd apiinst him so llonlou-nt'. A little later in the year Crunmer, 
lon^r as Henry lived. ))v tlii> kin^^V command, translated from the 
Tlu^se incidents we know fn»ni the relation Latin * (-ertain processions to bi» used on fes- 
of Cninmer'rt own secn'tary and apolo^nst, tival days/ to lx> set to music (making:, how- 
Kalph Morice. It wa- I henry's |M)licy always eviT. j»n"tty considerable alterations on the 
to pay ostensibly th«' hij^h»*>t dfti'renci* to tlie orijiinals), which he submitted to the king's 
church while compelling the church to yiidd c<»rrectinu. ll<;fon' theend oftheyear he also 
to bis own inclinations. And when Morice ur}i-i'<l upon tlie king the hmg-felt necessity 
po»»s on to vindicate his ma>ter from a cen- for a n-vision of the ecclesiastical la'^'s in ac^ 
sure afterwards ]>asMHl u]Nin biin that he had c<»r<lance with previous legislation ; and next 
given away so many fanns juul otiici's during year In? was commissioned to take steps to 
his tenure of the an'hbislio]»ric that therewas tliat elfect. — 
little left for his succfssors, h«' does so by Henry VTII died on 28 Jan. 1647. He 
showing that if Cranm«.T bad not l)een very was at tended by (.-ranmer in his last moments, 
conciliatory to his prince the SIM* would have and the archbishop was named in his will 
Ix^eustripped absolutely bare. Cranmer only as one of the council to govern during the 
vieldtnl to the pressure put u])ou him by the minority of Edward VI. lie was, of coiurse, 
Iting and his gras^iiuff ctmrtiers: yet he re- thi* tir>t in prwedence, but it is not easy to 
fused long le.'L<es. and limited them totwenty- see that in allairs of state he possessed more 
one years, until he found that this only ex- inlluence than he had done during Henry's 
p<»sed him to still mon*]»res>uri' for revfrsions, life; and t'ven in matters ecclesiastical he 
which were shamelessly sold again sf)on aftiT a]>]MMir> still, to a large extent, to have acted 
they were obtained. ('raniniT also made uncb-r ]»ressun.' from others. He crowned 
sf»me exchanges of land with th»; crown to the young boy king on 20 Feb., but even 
the detriment of his si.'e, in palliation of iK'fore that date ho took out u new commit 
which his secretarv truly says: * Men ought sir)n todi>chargf?lii8 arch ie^nscopal functions, 
to consirler with wliom he had to <lo, specially ackn(»wledging that all jurisdiction, eccle^ 
with such a prince as would not be bridlei), eiastical and secular, alike emanated from 
nor Ik.* ajrainstsaid in any of his recjuests.* the sovereign. At the coronation be de- 
Henry showed his reganl for Cranmer by livered an address to the new king on the 
making him alter his ancestral arms, substT- nature of his coronation oath, carefully ex- 
tuting for three cranes three iK.'licuns, to plaining that it was not to be token in the 
indicate * that he ought to 1m* ready to shed sens«* tht* ])op«* had attached to it, which 
his bbK>d for his young ones brought up in made tlie we of Home the arbiter of his right 
the fjiith of Christ.' Hut there was no great to rule. Hut insti^ad of carrying the Hetor- 
likelihood of liis dying a martyr so long as mati(m further he H«*ems to have aimed at a 
such a ]»alron lived. Even on high questions more conservative policy than during the 
of theology be once wrote his opinion with prec(^ ling reign. For he not only suspended, 
the following note attached: *'lhisismine at tin* death of Henry VIH, a scheme of 
opinion and sentence at this pn'siait, which, ritualistic changes which he and others had 
nevertheless, I do not temerariously define, been preparing for the king's approval, but 
but refer the judgment thereof wholly unto when urged to new measures of reform he 
your majesty ' (Jenkins, ii. 10<S). In 1542, would reply that it was better to undertake 
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such measures in Henry's days than now, 
when the king was in his nonage. 
I. It is not surprising, therefore, that he cele- 
brated mass for the repose of Henry's soul 
according to his will, or even that he did the 
same office not long afterwards for that of 
Francis I of France. He also strongly op- 
posed in parliament the act for the suppres- 
sion of cculeges and chantries. But changes 
soon began to be introduced with his appro- 
bation, and, partly at least, at his suggestion, 
which produced a very considerable revolu- 
tion. A general visitation of the kingdom 
was set on foot, in which the visitors were 
instructed to sell everywhere for use in the 
churches a new book oi homilies and a trans- 
lation of Erasmus's * Paraphrase of the New 
Testament.* Both these books were stroncly 
denounced by the opposite party, especially 
by Gardiner. In the convocation of 1647 
the archbishop obtained a vote in favour of 
the marriac^e of the clergy, and though a 
measure to legalise it was deferred for a time, 
it was successfully carried through parlia- 
ment next year ; after which his wife returned 
to him from Germany. Parliament also gave 
effect to a unanimous decision of convocation 
in favour of communion in both kinds, a 
change which necessitated the issue of a 
royal commission in Januarv 1548 to revise 
the offices of the church. This commission 
consisted of six bishops and six other divines, 
presided over by Cranmer ; it held its sittings 
in Windsor Castle, and produced a new com- 
munion book early in March, and ultimately, 
in November following, the first English 
prayer-book. 

Early in 1548 an order in council abolished 
the carrying of candles on Candlemas day, 
ashes on Ash Wednesday, palms on Palm 
Sunday, and various other ceremonies. In the 
course of the same year Cranmer held a visi- 
tation of his diocese, inquiring particularly 
whether the destruction of images and other 
relics of superstition had been fully carried 
out. Yet it was in this year he published 
bis so-called catechism, entitled 'A Short 
Instruction into Christian Religion,' which 
was a translation from the German of a Lu- 
theran treatise too high in some of its doctrines 
' to satisfy ardent reformers. In 1549 various 
heretics of extremely opposite views were 
convented before him at Lambeth, some for 
denying the Trinity, others for denying the 
human nature of Christ. Most of them re- 
canted and did penance ; but a woman named 
Joan Bocher [q. v.], or Joan of Kent, who 
belonged to the second category, stood to her 
opinion and was burned, though in the inters 
yal after her condemnation both Cranmer and 
his former chaplain, Bishop Ridley, reasoned 



with her, making earnest efforts to convert 
her. Another martyr, a Ihitch Arian, was 
brought before him two years lat«r, and in 
like manner delivered to the flames. 

His activity against heretics in 1549 was 

: occasioned by the issue of a new commission, 
of which he was the head. The first Act of 
Uniformity was passed in the beginning of 
the same year, and the new English prayer- 
book came into use on Whitsunday. But 
the change, unpo])ular in most places, pro- 
duced a serious insurrection in Devonshire 
and Cornwall. The rebels declared the causes 
of their rising in a set of fifteen articles, 
demanding the restoration of images, of the 
mass in I^tin, and, generally speaking, of 
the old order in the church. To these articles 
Cranmer drew up an elaborate answer, re- 

i proaching the remonstrants forthe insolence 

I of their tone, and convicting them by his 
superior learning of s})ecious inconsistencies. 
He also preached twice at St. Paul's on the 
sinfulness of the insurrection. After a time 
it was suppressed. Meanwhile the protector, 
Somerset, was tottering to his fall, and it is 

! melancholy to relate that he was betrayed 
at the last by Cranmer, who had also been 
instrumental in his brother's (Lord Seymour) 
execution in the earlier part of the year ; for 
though an ecclesiastic he had signed the death- 
warrant of that unhappy nobleman, a gross 
violation of the canon law, of which the best 
that can be said is that it was doubtless due, 
not to political hatred, but to simple weak- 
ness. Somerset, however, was for the present 
only removed from the protectorate and re- 
stored to liberty. fThe same timidity of Cran- 
mer's which made him too readily become 
an instrument of tyranny gave rise to the 

I popular saying, preserved in Shakespeare : — 
* Do my lord of Canterbury a shrewd turn, 
and he is your friend for ever.* He was 
always anxious to conciliate those who liked 
him least. Even in the exercise of his au- 
thority as archbishop his lenity towards op- 
ponents was such as sometimes to provoke 
contempt. A quondam abbot of Tower Hill, 
who had become vicar of Stepney, being a 
strong op])onent of the Reformation, was 
brought before him charged with causing the 
bells to be rung and choristers to sing in the 
choir, while licensed ])reachers whom he did 
not favour were addressing the people in his 
church. Cranmer contented himself with 
administering a rebuke, telling the disap- 
pointed prosecutor that there was no law to 
punish him b y.J 

y In truth the Reformation was developing 
itself in a way that must have filled him 
with anxiety. The reforming and the con- 
servative or romanising party had not been 
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over-tolerant of euch other in tlie rt^igii of 
Ilenry VIII ; but now they coiil J hardlv be 
kept within onefold. The latter, indeed, no 
less than the former, had abjured the pope's 
jurisdiction and admitted tue royal suprt?- 
macy ; but they wert» slow to recognise acts 
done by a faction during the king's minority 
as constitutional either in church or tstate. 
Their scruples were, however, overlx)rne, 
and Cranmer's authority was us«.?d to silence 
their protests. I le was head of the commis- 
sion which examined and deprived Bishop 
Bonner in 1549, and of that which did the 
like to Bishop Gardiner in 1550- 1 ; but 
Bishops Heath and Day were depriv(*d in 
1551 without his inten'ention, and Bishop 
TunstaU in 1552, by a commission consisting 
purely of laymen, after Cranmer had vigor- 
ously opposed a bill for his deprivation in 
parliament. 

Cranmer, how^ever, invited a number of 
illustrious foreign protestants to settle in 
England and give their advice to the king's 
council, among whom were Peter Martyr, 
Ochino, Bucer, Alasco the Pole, and a number 
of others. He sought also to promote a union 
of reformed churches with a common stan- 
dard of doctrine, and made overtun.*s parti- 
cularly to the diviues of Zurich and to Me- 
lanchthon in Germany. His etlbrts in this 
were fruitless. He was led, however, to write 
a book upon the sacrament, distinctly repu- 
diating the doctrines of transubstantiation 
and the real presence, to which Gardiner, 
though imprisoned in t he Tower, found means 
to write an answer and get it pu1)lislied in 
France, and Cranmer was driven to defend 
himself by a more elabonite treat is».», in reply 
alike to Gardiner and to Dr. Richard Smith, 
who had been imprisoned after a scholastic 
disputation at Oxford with Peter Martyr on 
the same subject, and had afterwards es- 
caped abroad. Further, owing to the criti- 
cisms of foreign protestants, both in England 
and elsewhere, on the new prayer-book, Cran- 
mer sot about revising it along with Good- 
rich, bishop of Ely, and some others ; and, 
having been appointed the head of a parlia- 
mentary commission for the revision of the 
canon law, he drew up an elaborate scheme 
for that purpose^ in which all the old ma- 
chinery ol the ecclesiastical courts was to be 
placed at the command of reformers in point 
of doctrine. 

This scheme, however, was never autho- 
rised. The council of Edward were bent on 
carrying out the reformation in their own 
way by acts of parliament, and they liad met 
with one serious difficulty already. The IMn- 
cess Mary had persistently refused to adopt 
the new liturgy, and her brother desired the 



advice of Cranmer and BiBhope Ridley and 
Ponet whether he ought to tolerate her di«- 
obedience. Their answer was that ' to give 
license to sin was sin, but to suffer and wink 
at it for a time might be borne/ Yet the 
(>mi)eror*8 ambassador was urgent that she 
should have a license by letters patent to 
have mass in her own chapel, and when it 
was rt^fused the council found it necessary to 
redouble their ]>recautions against a scheme 
which was certainly entertained for carrying 
her abroad. Elsewhere, however, no resis- 
tance was to be expected. In 1652 the re- 
vised prayer-book was authorised by a new 
Act of Uniformity, and to he present at any 
other ser>*ice was visited with six months' 
imprisonment, even for the first offence. An 
interval of more than six months, however, 
was allowed before it came into operation, 
during which period such strong oqjectioni 
were raist^d by extreme protestants to the 
practice of kneeling at communion that the 
printing of the work, though already autho- 
risinl by parliament, was suspended until the 
question was referred to Cranmer, and at 
Icngtli the celebrated ' black rubric was in- 
st'rted by authority of the counciL 

The execution of the Duke of Somerset in 
January 1552 is believed to have affected 
Cranmer deeply. He could not but feel that 
his rival Northumberland was a far more 
dangerous man. A commission was issued 
in April to seize to the king*8 use through- 
out the kingdom all such remaining church 
plate as the new ritual had made superfluous, 
and to inquire how far it had been embexzledi 
Cranmer was one of the commissioners in 
Kent , but he was slow to act on his commit 
sion, and even seems to have made some kind 
of protest against it, which was probably the 
reason why, as Cecil at this time informed 
him, he and his order were accused of being 
lx>th covetous and inhospitable. It was a 
clmrge that had been insinuated against him- 
self by Sir Thomas Stivmour in the days of 
llonrv \1II, and retracted by the accuser 
himself on the plainest evidence ; and Cran- 
mer had no difficulty in answering it now. 
Another commission came to him about the 
same time to inq^uire as to a new^ sect that 
had sprung up ui his diocese named the 
Davidians, or Family of Love. This inquiry 
he seems to have conducted with character- 
istic moderation. His health at this time 
was less robust than usual, for he had two 
illnesses in the summer of 1552. 

Towards the close of the year the forty- 
two articles of religion (afterwards reduced 
to the well-known thirty-nine), a compen- 
dium which he had prepared and subnutt^d 
to the council, received some final corrections 
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from his pen, and he requested that the bishops 
might be empowered to cause the clergy 
generally to subscribe them. It appears, how- 
ever, that he had already framed tnese articles 
some years before, and had required by his 
own authority as archbishop the subscrip- 
tions of all the preachers whom he licensed. 
Nor did they ever, as Cranmer himself con- 
fessed, receive the sanction of convocation, 
though published in 1553 by the king's com- 
mand, with a statement to that effect on the 
very title-page to which the archbishop ob- 
jected as untrue. The falsehood, it seems, 
was justified by the council because the book 
' was set forth in the time of the convocation,' 
a pretext which, lame as it was, was as little 
true as the statement it was advanced to 
justify. 

(when Edward was dyin^ in 1553 Cran- 
mer was, much against his will, dragged into 
Northumberland s audacious plot touching 
the successionj The signature of every one 
of the council was required to the king s will, 
and Cranmer at len^h reluctantly added his 
— the last in time sdthough it stood first in 
placej There can be no doubt as to the truth 
of his statement afterwards made to Queen 
Mary in extenuation of what he had done. 
He had desired to have spoken with the king 
alone to have made him alter his purpose, 
but he was not permitted. Then the King 
himself asked him to set his hand to the will, 
saying he hoped he would not be more re- 
fractory than the rest of the council. The 
judges, he was told, had advised the king 
that he had power to will away the crown, 
and indeed only one of them had refused to 
sign the document. So Cranmer too com- 

C^ ' id, and as he informed Queen Mary, having 
n thus induced to sign, he did it *■ un- 
feignedly and without dissimulation.' 

He was thus committed to the cause of 
Lady Jane Grey, which he no doubt upheld 
'without dissimulation' as long as it was 
tenable. But on 19 July her nine days' reign 
was over, and on the 20th Cranmer signed 
along with the rest of the coimcil the order 
to Northumberland to disband his forces. On 
7 Aug. he officiated at a communion service 
instead of a mass at the interment of Ed- 
ward VI at Westminster. But the autho- 
rity of the new prayer-book and of much else 
that had been done in the preceding reign 
was now called in question. A commission 
was issued to inquire into the validity of 
Cranmer's own acts in depriving certain 
bishops and causing others to be appointed 
in their places, and he was ordered to appear 
in consistory at St. Paul's and bring with 
him an inventory of his goods. This he ac- 
cordingly did on 27 Aug. About the same 



time Dr.Thomden,sufiTagan bishop of Dover, 
ventured without his leave as archbishop to 
restore the mass in Canterbury Cathedral, 
and he straightway drew up a declaration 
that it was not done by his authority. In 
this manifesto he also contradicted a rumour 
that he was willing to say mass before the 
queen, and declared his readiness not only to 
defend the communion book of Edward VI 
as agreeable to Christ's institution, but to 
show that the mass contained ' many horrible 
blasphemies.' It was a strongly worded docu- 
ment, which he might probably have toned 
down, for he himself said that he would have 
enlarged it and got it set on church doors 
with his archiepiscopal seal attached; but 
having allowed his friend Bishop Scory to 
take a copy, the latter read it publicly in 
Cheapside on 5 Sept. The consequence was 
that he was called before the council on the 
8th for disseminating seditious bills, and was 
thereupon committed to the Tower. 

On 13 Nov. he was taken to the Guildhall 
and put on his trial for treason, along with 
Lord Guildford Dudley. He was charged 
with having caused Lady Jane Grey to be 
proclaimed on 10 July and with having armed 
.about twenty of his dependents in her cause, 
whom he sent to Cambridge in aid of North- 
umberland on the 16th and 17th. He pleaded 
not guilty, but afterwards withdrew the plea 
and confessed the indictment. The usual 
sentence for treason was pronounced upon 
him, and execution was ordered to be at Ty- 
burn. His life was, however, spared by the 
clemency of the queen ; but he was included 
in the act of attainder passed in parliament 
against the Earl of Northumberland (^Statute 
1 Mary, c. 19), and, his dignity bemg for- 
feited, he was afterwards spoken of as ' the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury.' 

He remained in the Tower till 8 March 
following (1554), when the lieutenant re- 
ceived a warrant * to deliver to Sir John 
Williams the bodies of the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Ridley, and Mr. Latimer, 
to be by l^'m conveyed to Oxford.* There 
they were to be called upon to justify their 
heresies, if they could, in a theological dis- 
putation. The convocation which had met 
at St. Paul's, under Bishop Bonner's presi- 
dency, had been discussing the subject of the 
English prayer-book and the articles, both of 
which they declared to be heretical. The 
root of the evil was found in wrong opinions 
as to the mass, and the true doctrme of the 
Bomanists was set forth in three articles 
affirmed by a large majority in the lower 
house with only five or six dissentients. But 
one of these, Philpot, archdeacon of Worces- 
ter, demanded a scholastic disputation upon 
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tin* subji-ct, iji which rraiimtT Jiml ntlh-r-. mission to i'xnmint' and Hbsf>lve, or degnil:? 
^huiild h' ii\]ti\vi't\ to tiikf part. Tlii* could [ind dt- livi*r lo ihf riecular arm, the twt^ pri- 
not Ix' ri*a-niiuhly ri.'fiis«-d ; an«l I'rannuT, >Mni'rs Kidlcy and Latimer. As to Cranmrr. 
Uidli>y, anrl ]^atiin(T witi> taki-ii fnuu tli<.'ir wlio hti<l tillfd the otHct* of primate, a dif- 
jiri-on in ill*- T'lWi-r amj loiltri'il in Hocardo, t'l-n-nt courst* whs ud()|itiHl. He first rective^ 
th».' ronimon ^raol nt ( ^xfurd. till fli** diispiita- nn 7 S*'|it. l.V).! a fitatiun to npjiear at l^oof 
tion coninn-nri'd. <.>n 11 Aiiril thfv wi-n* within ♦•iL^itv davs in answer to .such mat- 
calh'd bel'on* a pT«*at a.«s«"nil)ly of <livin«'S ters a.** should Ih* objected to him by the kiiw 
fpim Canibridi:'' as well a?* iVom Oxford, and queen. Thi>, however, "was mere matlrf 
which met. in St. MurvV riiun-li. ]»rt>i«1»'d ol* form, und it was notified to him that, at 
over by Dr. W e>to!i, ]irt»looutor of th»* <-oii- the kin«f and queen's re(|ne«t, the pope lud 
vocation. The thre«* artich-s aLTi-t'd on in iv^ue<l a commis>ion for his trial to Cardinal 
convocation wure ]»roj»o««eil totht-ni. au'l tlu-y l)ii])iiy (or <le l*uteo), who had delegated hi# 
refu.>ed to sub-crilx'. Monday f"llowinL'. the functions to Hroi»kes. bishop of Glouce>lt!T. 
Uitii, was appoiiitfd to rrjinni»T tt» <h'clare iSi^hop lirookes accordingly opened his 
lii.s ri'asons, lue-day tin* 17t]i to lli'lh-y. and <*«imniis<ion in St. Marj'V Church on 12 Sept. 
Wedni'sday tJM* InIi to Latimer. Ofcriurse rranmer reniMMJ to n'cogiuse his authoritr, 
there could be lit th' doulii t>r tin- n-.-ult. \h. >ayin;r he had once sworn never again to 
Chidsi-y was (.'rannier's ciiiff o])]ioni'nt. and eou>ent to ^Kipal jurisdiction; and he made a 
nl'ter the discussion had laMerl from ei^iht in rather lame answer when reminded that he 
the moniinjr til! nearly two in the afii-rnoon had also sworn olx'dieiice to the church «>i 
there was a cry «if • \icit verita*' I' The ar- ; Konie, takin^^ r»'fuj,a» in the prritest that h< 
jruments were then hande<l in to the r«'Lns- made Ix'tore doin^ so, and the ad^'ice ci 
trar, the doctors went to dirni«-r. aii'l ('ran- learned men whom he had consulted. Six- 
mi t was conveyrd liack by the niayr to tiM-n articles touching his post career were 
Iiocanlo. After his two fidlow-])risom'rs lind then objectiMl to him, m<v»t of which he ad- 
bei-n h«'ard and answeretl in the same style, mitted to be true in fact^thouirh be took ei- 
ainl a fi>rmal C(mil«'mnation of all tliroe hail cejition to the colourinjj. Kight witnea^iK 
been ])roiu)uinred on the Friday, he wrot*- on who had in paM times favoiuried the Refor- 
t he i^onl a brief account of the diM'Ufssion to . mat ion wen* brought in to confirm tha 
the council, comjjlaininjr <if the unt*ainies'< charp»s, and when asked what be had to 
Avitli which it Irid bieii conducted, and re- say to their testimony, he said be objected 
(pleating tlu-m to obtain for liini the (piei-n's ti.» every one of them as peijnred, inasmuch 
pardon. as they had, like himsclt, abjured the pope 
It is ch.'nr that ho had fouiiht his nrL^u- ■ whom they m»w defended. No judgment 
meutative battli- with^reat cahiines^. nn'di^- was delivered, l)ut a report of the proceed- 
rai ion, and ability. Nor were his opprmeuts, ings was forwarded to liome, while Cran- 
])erha])s, altof^r.ther Miii-tied with the ri-ult; mer, besiih's making eiome complaints to ih*} 
for though they harl declari'd him vanqui>hed quei-n's ]»roctor, wnjte to the queen herseli^ 
uj»on the .Mf>ndny, thi'\ allowi-d him to dis- e\pres.>ing his regret that his own natural 
cuss the >ame (|ue.-«tion oLniin on th»' Thurs- sovereigns had cited him before a foreign 
day following with. lolin lIai'])stiolil, who was tribunal. Tie had lM.*en sworn, he said, in 
to dis]»ute for his degree of ]).\). ; and at the J jrnry VIIVs days, never to admit the pope's 
close f»f that day's controversy not only did jurisdiction in ICngland, and he could not 
J)r. Weston commend his L'eiitlene<s and without j)erjurv have acknowledged the bi- 
modesty in argument, but all lhedoctors]ire- , sho]) of (.ilouce>ter as his judge. He ui^^ 
Kent trKik oll'their ca])sincom|>liinent tr> him. th(M|ueen to consider that papal laws were in- 
Jlr and his two fellow-captives were, how- compatible with the laws of the realm, and 
ftviT, ke])t in prison for nearly a year and a adduced arguments against the doctrine and 
half huiger, during whicli time Man* mar- practice of the church of Komo on the sub- 
riefl IMiili]) of S]»ain, Pole arrived as legate ject. of the eucharist. An answer to this 
from Rome, ana a beginning was alrea<ly letter was written by Canlinal Pole by the 
made of those cruel martyrdoms which have queen's command. 

cast 8o d«!ep a stain on Mary's government. Cranmer nMnained in prison while his 

The council sei»m to have been unable for a friends, Kid ley and Latimer, were conveyed 

long time to d«jtermini» on fuilh«T proceed- r)utsidetotheirplaceof martyrdom on lOOct. 

ings again.>t Oanmer and his two friends, . He witnesseil their execution from a tower 

till at length it was detennined to give them I on the top of his prison, and coxnplained 

n fonnal trial for heresy. As yet they had ' after to his gaoler of the cruelty of Ridley's 

only been condemned in a scholastic dispu- treatment, who.se suiferings were protracted 

tat ion, but nowl'ole as legato i.ssued a com- i by a piece of mismauagement. ;Ile waa al- 
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lowed to survive them by five months, dur- 
ing which time earnest efforts were made by 
the Spanish friar Soto, and others, for his 
conversion^ Meanwhile, the eighty days al- 
lowed for his appearance at Kome having 
expired, the case was heard in consistory, 
where ike report of the proceedings in Eng- 
land was examined, and counsel on both 
sides were heard, though the accused had in- 
structed no one to defend him. Judgment 
was pronounced against him, and on 11 Dec. 
the pope appointed, or, as it is called, * pro- 
vided, Cardmal Pole to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury. On the 14th he addressed a 
brief executorial to the king and queen, noti- 
fying that he had condemned Cranmer for 
heres y, a nd deprived him of his archbishop- 
ric. Vftiich has been said of an apparent in- 
justice in the process, because this brief in 
the preamble declares the late archbishop 
contumacious for non-appearance at Kome 
when he was a prisoner at Oxford ; and to 
heighten the impression, Foxe t«lls us that 
he expressed his willingness to go and de- 
fend lumself at Rome if the queen would let 
him. But the statement is scarcely consis- 
tent with the position he had already taken 
up in declining papal jurisdiction altogether. 
In fact, the preamble of the brief accuses 
him of contumacy first towards the papal 
sub-delegate. Bishop Brookes, secondly to- 
wels the delegate. Cardinal Dupuy, and 
lastlv towards the pope himself, for not ap- 
pearing in consistory before the final deci- 
sion. Cranmer had taken up his position 
advisedly not to recognise papal authoritj at 
all, and if he had since relented he might 
yet have found means to engage a proctor at 
Kome, even if the queen did not think fit to 
let him go thither in person, as she probably 
would have done if he had expressed any 
^w jljing nftftft to Submit to the Boman pontiff. 
A papal commission next came to Bonner, 
bishop of London, and Thirlby, bishop of Ely, 
for his degradation. It was a painful duty to 
the latter, to whom Cranmer had been an 
early friend and patron. The two, however, 
sat together for tne purpose in Christ Church 
on l4Peb. 1656, when Cranmer was brought 
before them, ^t the recitation of their com- 
mission, in which it was declared that he 
had had an impartial trial at Home, he ex- 
claimed with rather unbecoming vehemence, 
if Foxe has reported him truly, * Lord, 
what lies be these, that I, being continually 
in prison, and never could be suffered to have 
counsel or advocate at home, should produce 
witness and appoint my counsel at Home I 
God must needs punish this open and shame- 
less lyingj After the commission was read 
he was taken outside the church, where the 



process of his degradation was to be per- 
formed. But first he was carefully clothed 
in the special vestments of a sub-deacon, a 
deacon, a priest, a bishop, and an archbishop, 
one on the top of the other, but all of canvas, 
with a mitre and pall of the same material, 
and a crosier was put in his hand. Bonner 
then declared the causes of his degpradation, 
the condemned man sometimes interrupting 
him with vain ret<5rts and explanations. The 
crosier was then taken out of his hands by 
force, for he refused to relinquish it, and he 
drew from his sleeve a lengthy document 
and called on the bystanders to witness that 
he appealed from the pope to the next gene- 
ral council. * My lord,^ said Thirlby, * our 
commission is to proceed against you, omni 
appellatione remotdy and therefore we cannot 
admit it.' Cranmer replied that this was un- 
just, as the cause was really between him 
and the pope ; and Thirlby received it with / 
the remark, * Well, if it may be admitted ity 
shall.; 

Thirlby was moved to tears, and, address- 
ing Cranmer, offered to be a suitor for his 
pardon. Cranmer desired him to be of good 
cheer, and the work proceeded. The late arch- 
bishop was stripped successively of the vest- 
ments of an archbishop, bishop, priest, deacon, 
and sub-deacon, with appropriate ceremonies 
and words, after which he was further de- 
graded from the minor orders of acolyte, 
exorcist, reader, and doorkeeper. Lastly a 
barber cut his hair close about his head, and 
Bishop Bonner scraped the tips of his fingers 
where he had been anointed. His gown was 
then taken off, and that of a poor yeoman 
bedel was put upon him in it« place, with a 
townsman's cap on his head, in which guise 
he was delivered over to the secular power, 
and conveyed again to prison. 

As a last protest against these proceed- 
ings, while they were divesting him of his 
pall, he had said to the officiating bishops, 
* Whichof you hath a pall to take away my 
pall? ' ^ne answer, however, was plain that, 
although as bishops they were his inferiors, 
they were acting by the pope's authority ; 
and Cranmer seems to have made no further 
oppositionj He nfly resigned himself to his 
altered position. \He had been for some time 
strongly urged to recant by divines who con- 
versed with him in prison, especially by the 
Spanish friar, John de Villa Garcia, with 
wnom he had held long arguments on the 
primacy of St. Peter, the authority of general 
councils, and so forth ; and apparently even 
before his degradation he had made two sub- 
missions, first he had signed a declaration 
that, as the king and ^ueen had admitted the 
pope's authority within the realm, he was 
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conU»nt to submit to their laws. This, how- bt-oii alrea<ly settled at Trent five years be- 
ever, not )>ein<f considennl sutlsfiictory, he, a fore, and it was cleAT that -with papal tu- 
few days later, made a second submission, in thority he miwt admit papal doctrine, fnt 
which he put tlie cliurch and the |k)ih« 1x»- affected to be convinced by amunents that 
fon^ the king and queen. After his depja- lie could not verj- well answer (it ia not etsy 
dation he sip;ned a thinl document, prumis- to answer ar^iments in prison, with fire and 
ing entint obedience to the kings and queen*s faggot:* in the backCTound), and he seemed • 
laws, both na to the pope's Kupn>macy and )io])«>fuI |H'nitent. rfor would it have be«ii 
other matters, and n.»femng the l)o«->k which imi)ossible, perhaps, to extend to suchapeni- 
he had written on the sacrament to thejudg- tent the royal pardon, but that the fiagrant 
ment of the next general council. But tliis cluinicter of his offences seemed to the coun- 
being objected to, he signed vet another pro- eil a rea«m for proceeding to the utmost 
fessiondLjtinctly dated 16 Feb., dwhiring un- extremity. For it was certainly owing to 
reservedly his lM.*lief in the teaching of the the abust* of hi a arch iepiscopal functions thtt 
catholic church on the sacraments as in other the queen had been actually declared a ba^ 
things. There seems to be no foundation for tard, and all but cut off from the succesgioo,^ 
the statement that he was lun*d to any of '< On 1*0 Man*h, two days af^er his last sub- 
these submissions by a promis*.* of par(h)n. i mission, lie was visited in prison by Dr. Cole, 
Shortly after the fourth was made a writ was , the provost of Eton, who was anxious to 
issued for his execution on 21 Feb., and it , know if he still remained firm in the fiu;h 
was announced to him that he should die he had so lately professed. Next day he was 
up<m 7 March. lie was only urged for the , to di«'. In the morning Friar John' de Villa 
sake of his soul to make as ample a ])rofes- Garcia called upon him in prison, and Cran- 
sion as possible, and after consulting his s])i- ^ mer, at his re(]uest, copied and signed yet a 
ritual advisers he signed a fifth document, seventh form of rt»cant at ion, of which he WM 
which w^as attested by their signatures as t<.) take one copy with him and read it at the 
well as his own, repudiating the doctrines of ' stake. It was intended that, just before his 
Luther and Zuinglius, acknowledging ]mrga- ' executi(m. Dr. Cole should have preached 
tory,and urging all heretics to return to the , at the stake, but as the morning "was wet, 
unity of the church. lie at the same time I the prisoner was conducted into St. Mary's 
wrr»tt! to (^ardinal Pole begging him to pro- i (.'hurch, and the sermon delivered there. Ho 
cure for him a few days* n.«s])ite from execu- . >vns placed (m a ])latform opposite the pulpit, 
tion tliat he might give the world a yet more wlwre every one could see him. There he 
convincing proof of his repentance. This re- knelt and prayed fervently, before and after 
spite seems to have been allowed, and on i the sermon; he was seen to weep, and moved 
18 March he made a sixth and final submis- ' his audience to tears. lie was then asked 
sion, full of self-reproach for his past care«:*r, I to arldress the people, according to the gene- 
in which he compared himself to tht; peni- ral usage, and it was expi»cted that he would 
tent thief crucified along with our Lord. read his final ri'cantation. In this he vns 

Protestants and Roman catholics alike to declare his belief in every article of the 
have censured thes«; successive recantations catholic faith. and afterwards to confess that 
as acts of insincerity prompted by the hope | what most troubled his conscience was the 
that they would buy his pardon. They may, | publication of })ooks and writings a^inst the 
however, have proceeded from real j)erplex it y j truth of God's word, and these he wan to 
of mind. Royal su]»remacy over the church s|M?cify as the books he had written against 
had IxM^u the fundamental doctrine with the sacrament of the altar since the death 
Cranmer hitherto, but if royalty chose again of TIenry VIII. lie turned to the people, 
to acknowledge the lX)])e^s authority, what ^ and besought first that they would pray for 
became of the very basis of the Reformation P him ; then poured out a fervid prayer him- 



Cranmer possibly might have reconcilttd him- 
self to the new state of things as easily as 
Thirl by had he not WTitten against transub- 
stanliation, a doctrine which he clearly dis- 
believed even in the days of Henry VIII, 
when it was still reputed orthodox. It was 



self, confessing himself * a wretched caitiff 
and mis(»mble sinner;' then repeated the 
Lord's Prayer and declared that he believed 
every article of the catholic faith- just aa it 
Avas ex|HT.ted he would say.jltut at this 
point the discourse began to vary from the 



on this subject that lie was most persistently programme. * And now I come,' he said, * to 



pressed to recant, and it was on this subjttct 
that, while submitting to the pope in other 
things, he would fain have appealed to a 
general council. The appeal, however, was 
hopeless, considering that the matter had 



the great thing which so much troubleth mv 
conscience, more than anything that ever 
I did or said in my whole life, and that is 
the setting abroad of wTitings contrary to 
the truth, which now here I renounce and 
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refuse, as things written with my hand con- about 1650, first edited 1671). 7. * A De- 

trary to the truth which I thought in my fence of the True and Catholic Doctrine of 

heart, and written for fear of death, and to the Sacrament,' 1650. 8. *An Answer . . . unto 

save mv life, if it might be; and that is, all a crafty and sophistical cavillation devised 

such bills and papers which I have written by Stephen Gardiner,' i.e. to Gardiner's re- 

or signed with my hand since my degrada- ply to the preceding treatise. 9. * A Confu- 

tion, wherein I have written many things tation of Unwritten Verities,' in answer to 

untrue. And forasmuch as my hand offended, a treatise of Dr. Richard Smith maintaining 




bv ^jumet ^^ith a RT v^ tyh 

The bystanders were astonished. Some in supposed to have been delivered in the House 

vain appealed to him to remember his recan- of Lords about 1634 ; but an examination 

tation, and after answering their remon- of the original manuscript shows that it is 

strances he himself ran to the place of exe- not a speech, but a treatise addressed to 

cution, so fast that few could Keep up with some single lord, and even the authorship 

him. The Spanish friars still plied him with might perhaps be questioned (see Calendar, 

exhortations, but to no purpose. He was Henry V III, vol. \ai. No. 691). 
chained to the stake, the wood was kindled, [Nichols's Narratives of the Reformation 

and when the nre began to bum near him, (Camden See.); Foxe's Acts and Monuments; 

he put his right hand into the flame, crying Burnet's Hist, of the Reformation ; Strype's Me- 

out : * This hand hath offended.' Very soon morials of Archbp. Cranmer (with appendix of 

afterwards he was dead. His courage and documents); Strype's Ecclesiastical Memorials, 

patience in the torment filled with sdmira- iii. 392-400; Wilkins's Concilia, iii. 826-8, 857- 

tion the witnesses of his sufferings— even 858, 862, 868 ; Calendar, Henry VXH, vols, iv., 

those who considered that he had cued for a ^; * Tytler's Edward VI and Mary ; works 

bad cause, of whom one, only known to us ®<^ted by Cox, Granger, and Jenkyns ; Grey 

as ' J. A.,' has left an account of the scene Friars' Chronicle ; Machyn's Diary ; Wriothes- 

in a letter to a friend. ^^ * Chronicle ; Chronicle of Queen Jane ; Ar- 

Of Cranmer's personal appearance Foxe <^*i8f l^P^' ^l^- ^ 75-7 ; Bishop Cranmer's R^ 

writes that he waT of statuil^mean, of com- JJ^'t^.r' r'^^^l ^"?- ^Z ^'*^*' 5f?^ 

plexion pure and somewhat sjmg^^^ S;^Krp;r^ori^l^^^ 

mg no hair upon hw head at the time of his ciooper's Athen* Cantabrigienses, L 145, 547 

death (was not this owing to the barber modem lives by Sargant, Le Bas, Todd, and Dean 

cutting it off?), 'but a long beard, white Hook (in Lives of the Archbishops).] J. G. 
and thick. He was of the age of sixty-five ' 

(Foxe should have said sixty-seven) * when CRANSTOUN, DAVID (Jl, 1509-1526), 
he was burnt ; and yet, being a man sore Scotch professor in Paris, was educated at 
broken in studies, all his time never used the college of Montacute, Paris, among the 
any spectacles.' Portraits of him exist at poor scholars under John Major. He subse- 
Cambridge and at Lambeth. It is curious quentlybecame regent and professor of belles- 
that in his last hours we hear little of his lettres in the college, and by his will, made 
wife or family. He left, we know, a son in 1512, left to it the whole of his property, 
Thomas, and a daughter Margaret, who were which amounted to 450 livres. He became 
restored in blood by act of parliament in bachelor of theology in 1519, and afterwards 
1563. He had an elder brother John, who doctor. Along with Gavin Douglas he made 
inherited his father's estates, and a younger, the 'Tabula 'for John Major's * Commentarius 
Edmund, whom he had made archdeacon of in quartiim Sententiarum,' which was pub- 
Canterbury soon after his appointment as lished at Paris in 1509 and again in 1516. He 




Henry vHTs divorce, against marriage with 1510, another ed. 1511, and wrote additions 
a brother's widow. 2. Preface to the Bible, to the * Moralia ' of AJmain, Paris, 1526, 
1540. 8. 'A Short Instruction into Christian and to the ' Parva Logicalia ' of Ramirez de 



Religion,' commonly called his ' Catechism,' 
translated from the Latin of Justus Jonas, 
1541. 4. Preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer, 1549. 5. * Answer to the Devonshire 
Rebels,' and a sermon on Rebellion. 6. ' Re- 
formatio Legum Ecclesiafiticarum' (compiled 



Villascusa, Paris, 1520. Of these three works 
there are copies in the library of the British 
Museum, but the last is imperfect. 

[Tanner's Bibl. Brit ; Brit. Mns. Cat. ; Mac- 
kenzie's Scottish Writers ; Dempster's Hist. £c- 
des. Gent. Scot. ; Jacques da Bmel's Th^tre des 
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Antiquity de Paris, 1612, ii. 679; FniDcisque 
Michel's Les Ecossais en France, i. 324—5.] 

T. F. H. 

CRANSTOUN, GEORGE, Lord Coke- 
house (d. 1850), Scottish judj^e, was the se- 
cond son of the lion. Georj(o Cninstoun of 
Longwarton, seventh son of the tifth Lord 
Cranstoun, and Maria, daughter of Tliomas 
Brisbane of Brisbane, Ayrshire. 1 le was origi- 
nally intended for the military-profession, but, 
§ referring that- of law, pass4^d advocate at t ho 
cottish Dar 2 Feb. 1793, was appointed a de- 
pute-advocate in 1805, and sheriff-depute of 
the county of Sutherland 1 80< >. I le was chosen 
dean oftheFaculty of Advocates 15 Nov.l 828, 
and was raised to the l)ench on the death of 
LordHermandin 182(J, under the title of Lord 
Corehouse, from his beautiful residence near 
the fall of Corra Linn on the (Myde. In Jan- 
uary 18Ii9, while apparently in perfect health, 
he was suddenly struck with paralysis, which 
compelled him to retire for the n^mainder of 
his life from his official duties. Lord Cock- 
bum, while takinpf exception to the narrow 
and old-fashioned le^al pnrjudices of Core- 
house and his somewhat pompous method of 
legal exposition, characterises him as * more 
of a legal oracle* than any man of his time. 

* His abstinence,' he states, * from all vulgar 
contention, all political discussion, and all 
public turmoils, in the midst of which he sat 
like a pale image, silent and still, trt^mbling 
in ambitious fastidiousness, kept up the popu- 
lar delusion of his myst<;rioiisness and ab- 
straction to the very last ' ( Memorial^, L 22 1). 
He possessed strong literary tastes, the gra- 
tification of which was the chief eujo\Tnont 
of his leisure, both during the period of his 
engrossment with legal duties, and after his 
enforced retirement from tlie bench. Ilis 
accomplishments as a Greek scholar secured 
him the warm friendship of I-iord Monboddo, 
who used to declare tliat he was the * only 
scholar in all Scotland.' While attending 
the civil law class in 1788 Cranstoun made 
the acquaintiince of Sir Walter Scott, and 
the intimacy continued through life (Lock- 
hart, Ufe of Scott, ed. 1842, p. 40). Scott 
road the opening stiinzas of the * Lay of the 
Jjast Minstrel' to Erskine and Cranstoun, 
whose apparently cold reception of it greatly 
discouraged him, until, finding a few days 
afterwards that some of the stanzas had 

* liaunted their memory, he was encouraged 
to resume the undertaking ' (lA. 100). Wliile 
practising at the bar Cranstoun wrote a clever 
jeu ^&iprit, entitled * The Diamond Beetle 
Case,' in which he caricatured the manner and 
style of several of the judges in delivering their 
opinions. He died 26 June 1850. His second 
sister, Jane Anne, afterwards Countess of 



Purgst-all, was a correspondent of Sir Walter 
Scott, and his youngest, Helen lyArcy, au- 
thoress of ' The Tears I shed must ever &11,' 
and wife of Professor Dogald Stewart. 

[Kay s Original Portraits, ii. 438 ; Gent. Mig. 
new sor. xxxiv. 328 ; Cockbam's Life of Lord 
Jeffrey ; ib. Memorials.] T. F. H. 

CRANSTOUN, HELEN IVARCY 

(1705-18:^8), song writer. [See Stewast.] 

CRANSTOUN, JAMES, eighth Lobb 
Ckaxstoux (1755-1796), naval oiBcer, bap- 
tise<l at Crailing, Roxburghshire^ 26 June 
1755, entered the rojal navj. He received 
a lioutenant*s c^immission on 19 Oct. 1770. 
In command of the Belliqueux frigrate of 61 
guns he took part in the action fought by Sir 
Samuel Hood with the Comte de Ghrasse in 
Biii»seterre road off St. Christopher^s on :25 and 
:20.) an. 1782, and was promotcni to a captaincy 
on the 81st. He commanded Rodney's flag- 
ship, the Formidable, in the celehrated action 
of 12 April 1782, which resulted in the total 
destruction of the French West India squa- 
dron. He was mentioned by Rodney in the 
despatches and honoured with the carriage of 
thtMn to England. He commanded theBel- 
lerophon, one of Vice-admiral Comwallis'ii 
squadron of five ships of the line, 'which on 
17 June 1795, off Point Penmarch on the west 
coast of Brittany, repulsed an attack by a 
French squadron consisting of thirteen shipes 
of 1 he line, fourteen frigates, two brigs, and a 
cutter, for which on 10 Nov. the vicenidmiral 
and his subordinates received thn thanks of 
parliament. Cranstoun*s ' activity and zeal* 
w«^re commended by the vice-admiral in his 
dt^:»i)atch. In 179t) he was appointed governor 
of Grenada and vice-admiral of the isLuid, bnt 
died l>efore entering upon his new duties on 
22 Sc])t. at Bishop's W alt ham, Hampshire, in 
th« forty-second year of his age. His death 
was caused bydrinking cider which had been 
kept in a vessel lined with lead. He was 
buried in the garrison church at Portsmouth. 
Cranstoun married, on 19 Aug. 1795, Elixa- 
lHith,youiige.st daughter of Lieutenant-colonel 
Ijcwis Charles Montolieu. His widow died 
at Bath on 27 Aug. 1797, in her twenty- 
seventh year, of a decline occasioned by her 
bereavement. 

[Douglas's Peerage of Scotland, i. 369 ; G«nt 
Mug. 1782 p. 254, 1792 p. 960, 1796 pp. 798. 
877, 1797 p. 803; Ann. Reg. 1796, pp. 80-1; 
Cojnmons' Journals, Ii. 60.] J. M. R. 

CRANSTOUN, WILLIAM HENRY 

(1714-1752), fifth son of WUliam, fiftti lord 
Uranstoim, and his wife, Lady Jane Ker, 
eldest daughter of William, second marquis 
of Lothian, was bom in 1714 While a cap- 
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tain in the anny he married privately at 
Edinburgh, on 22 May 1745, Anne, daughter 
of David Murray of Leith. In 1746 he dis- 
owned the marriage, but the lady insisted 
on its lawfulness, and the commissaries, 
on 1 March 1748, granted a decree in her 
favour, with an annuity of 40/. sterling for 
herself and 10/. for her daughter so long as 
she should be alimented by her mother. The 
cause of Cranstoun*8 conduct was that he had 
fallen in love with Miss Mary Blandy [q.v.], 
the daughter of an attorney of Henley-on- 
Thames. Mr. Blandy objected to Cranstoun 
paying his addresses to ner on the ground 
that he was already married, and resenting his 
interference Miss Blandy poisoned her father 
on 14 Aug. 1751 . She afterwards alleged that 
the powder she administered had b^n sent 
to her by Cranstoun from Scotland as a love- 
potion ; but apart from her statement there 
was nothing to connect him with the murder. 
He died on 9 Dec. 1762. 

[Life of W. H. Cranstoun. 1763 ; Douglas's 
Scotch Peerage (Wood), i. 368 ; Anderson s Scot- 
tish Nation; the authorities referred to in the 
notice of Mary Blandy, v. 202.] T. F. H. 

CRANWELL, JOHN (d. 1793), poet, 
jpraduated B.A. at Sidney College, Cambridge, 
m 1747, and M.A. in 1751. Having taken 
orders he was elected to a fellowship by his 
college, and received the living of Abbott's 
Ripton, Huntingdonshire, which he held for 
twenty-six years. He died on 17 April 1793. 
Cranwell translated two Latin poems in the 
heroic couplet, viz. (1) Isaac Hawlcins Brown's 
' Immortality of the Soul,' 1765, 8vo ; (2) 
Vida's ' Christiad,' 1768, Svo. 

[Europ. Mag. (1793), p. 399; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

J. M. R. 

CRANWORTH, Lord. [See Rolfe, 
Robert Monsby, 1790-1868.] 

CRASHAW, RICHARD (1613 f-imv 
poet, only child of William Crashaw, B.D. 
[q. v.], by his first wife, was bom in London 
about 1613, and was baptised by James 
Ussher, afterwards primate of Ireland. His 
mother, whose name is not known, died in 
the poet's infancy, but his father's second 
wife, who died in 1620, when Richard was 
only seven years old, received the praise of 
Ussher, who preached her funeral sermon, 
for * her singular motherly affection to the 
child of her predecessor.' Crashaw was edu- 
cated at the Charterhouse, on the nomination 
of Sir Henry Yelverton and Sir Randolf 
Crewe, and inscribed two early Latin poems to 
Robert Brooke, a master there, to whom he 
acknowledged all manner of obligations. He 
lost his father, a sturdy puritan, in 1626. 

VOL. nil. 



On 6 Julv 1631 he was admitted to Pem- 
I broke Hall, Cambridge, although he did not 
I matriculate (as a pensioner) till 26 March of 
: the following year. He cultivated at the 
I university a special aptitude for languages, 
I and became proficient in five ' besides his 
mother-tongue, viz. Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and Spanish.' He was fond of music 
and drawing, and his religious fervour was 
always marked. In St. Mary's Church he 
spent many hours daily, composing his reli- 
gious poems, and there, ' like a prinutive saint, 
ofiered more prayers in the night than others 
usually ofier in the day.' Tne death of a 
young friend, William Herries or Harris, of 
i^embroke Hall, in 1631 deeply afiected Cnu- 
shaw, who wrote many poems to his memory. 
Another friend, James Stanninow, fellow of 
Queens' College, who died early in 1636, is 
also commemorated in his verse. His tu- 
tors at Pembroke proved congenial to him. 
John Toumay,one of the fellows, he describes 
in a Latin poem as an ideal guardian, and the 
; master of the college. Benjamin Laney, also 
received from him the hifl^est praises. In 
1634 Crashaw proceeded B.A., and in the 
same year published anonymously at the 
university press his first volume (wholly in 
Latin), entitled ' Epi^rammatum Sacrorum 
Liber,' and dedicated it to Laney. Earlier 
Latin elegiacs of comparatively small interest 
i had been contributed to the university col- 
I lections on the king's recovery from small- 
pox in 1632 ; on the king's return from Scot- 
land and on the birth of James, duke of York, 
I both in 1633. But the epigrams (185 in all), 
published when the author was barely twenty- 
j one, denote marvellous capacity. They in- 
clude the famous verses Qso. xcvi.) on the 
• miraculous conversion of the water into wine 
I at Cana (John ii. 1-11), whose concluding 
I line (* Nympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit ') 
is perhaps better known in Aaron EUU's tra!hs- 
lation than in the original. The conceits are 
oft^en very whimsical, but there are many 
signs of nne classical taste, and very few of 
immaturity. In 1636 Crashaw migrated to 
Peterliouse. He was elected a fellow there in 
1637, and proceeded M.A. in 1638. Joseph 
Beaumont the poet [q. v.] was his contem- 
porary at Peterhouse, and they discussed 
together their poetical projects. CrashaVs 
piety increased, and he contemplated taking 
Anglican orders, but the growth of puri- 
tanism, which revolted him, and his intimacy 
with friends who inclined to Roman Catho- 
licism, led to the abandonment of the design. 
Robert Shelford, also of Peterhouse, a bene- 
ficed clergyman of Kingsfield in Suffolk, who 
protested against the identification of the pope 
with antic^'ist, had great infiuence with nim , 
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and in a poem prefixed to Shelford's * Five one of them was Mr. R. Craflhaw, -who wm 
Pious ana Learned Discourses' (U>3r)) Tra- one of the segvita (as the term is): that is, 
shaw denounces those who dissociate art from an attendant or [one] of the follo^Bren of the 
religious worship, or attack the papacy as ' a cardinal, for which he had a salary of crowns 
point of faith.' The careerofthe Spanish saint by the month (as the custom is), but no 
Teresa, 'foundresse of the reformation of the diet. Mr. Crashaw infinitely commended his 
discalced Carmelites, botli men and women/ cardinal, but complained extremely of the 
who died 14 Oct. 1582 and was canonised wickedness of those of his retinue, of "whidi 
12 March 1622, attracted him and confirmed he, having the cardinal's ear, complained to 
in him lioman catliolic tendencies. But pro- him. Upon which the Italians fell so fiir out 
bably more responsible for the development of with him that the cardinal, to secure his life, 
bis religious temper was his intimacy wit hNi- ! was fain to put him firom his service, and 
cholas Ferrar, whose community at Little ' procuring him some small employ at the 
Gidding, called * the Protestant Nunnery,' l^ady's of Loretto, whither he virent on pil- 
Crashaw often visited before Ferrar's death I grimage in summer time, and overheating 
in 1637. In 1641 Wood states that Crashaw j himself, died in four weeks after he came 
was incorporated at Oxford, but in what de- | thither, and it was doubtful whether he was 
gree he does not state. Wood's authority is i not poisoned * (Bargrave, Alexander VII, 
not the university register, but *the private ! Camden Soc.) On 24 April 1649 Crashaw, by 



obseri'ations of a certain master of arts that 
was this year living in the university.' While 
his religious convictions were still unsettled, 
the civil war broke out ; the chapel at Peter- 
house, whose beauty inspired many poems, 
was sacked 21 Dec. 1643, and the parliamen- 
tary commissioners insisted on all the fellows 
taking the solemn league and covenant. Cra- 
shaw, with five other friends at Peterhouse, 
declined the oath and was expelled. One 
of them was Beaumont, who retired to Ilad- 



the influence of Cardinal Palotta, 'was ad- 
mitted as beneficiary or sub-canon of the 
Basilica-church of Our Lady of LoretOybut he 
died before 26 Aug. following, when another 
])erson was appointed in his place. He was 
buried at Loreto. There is nothing to confirm 
Bargrave's hint of poison. News of his death 
was slow in reaching England. Prynne, in his 
* Lignea Legenda,* 1 653, who wrote with bitter 
contempt of CrashaVs * sinful and notorious 
apostacy and revolt,* speaks of him as still 



leigh to write his poem * Psyche/ and re- [ living when his book was published, and 
gretted that Crashaw was not with him to ■ states, with little knowledge, that ' he is only 
revise it. Crashaw meanwhile spent a short . laughed at, or at most but pitied, by his few 
time in Oxford and London, and then made patrons [in Italy], who, conceiving him un- 
his way to Paris. Abraham Cowley, who worthy of any preferment in their church, 
was in Paris at the time as secretary to have given him leave to live (like a lean 
Lord Jermyn, had made Crashaw's acquaint- • swine almost ready to starve) in a poor men- 
ance some ten years before, and lie discovered , dicant qualitv/ In Dr. Benjamin Carier's 
Crashaw in Paris in 1646 in great distress. * Missive to "King James,' reissued by N. 
There can be no doubt that the poet bad Strange in 1649, a list of the names of recent 
then formally entered the lloman catholic ' English converts to Catholicism appears, and 
church. He had just addressed letters in \ among other entries is the following : * Mr. 
verse to his patroness, Susan Feilding, coun- Rich. Crashaw, master of arts, of Peterhouse, 
tess of Denbigh, sister of the great Duke of Cambridge, now secretary to a cardinal in 
Buckingham, urging her to take a like step, i Rome, well knowne in England for his excel- 
Cowley introduced Crashaw to Queen Hen- ' lent and ingenious poems (p. 29). Cowley 
rietta Maria, then in Paris, whom Crashaw had ; Ti\TOte a fine elegy to his friend's memory, 
already addressed in complimentary poems In 1646, just before Crashaw left England, 
published in university collections. She a volume of his verse was published in Lon- 
readily gave him introductions to Cardinal don. It was in two parts, consisting respeo- 
Palotta and other persons of influence at tively of sacred and secular poems, each with 



Rome, and according to Prynne a purse was 
made up for him by her and other ladies. To 
Italy Crashaw went in 1648 or 1649. The 
cardinal received him kindly, but gave him 



a separate title-page. The first title ran, 
* Steps to the Temple. Sacred Poems. With 
other Delights of the Muses,' London (printed 
for T. W. by Humphrey Moseley), 1646. 



no higher office than that of attendant. John The second title was, * The Delights of the 
Bargrave [q. v.], writing some years later. Muses and other Poems, written on severall 
says that a[X)ut 1649, when he first went occasions,' with the same imprint. 'The 
to Rome, 'there were there four revolters ; Preface to the Reader,' which opens the 
to the Roman church that had been fellows ' volume, is by an anonymous friend of C^ar 
of Peterhouse with myself. The name of | shaw, and supplies some biographical de- 
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tails * impartially writ of this learned young 
Gent (now dead to us).' The editor, proba- 
bly the same Mend who published a later 
edition, Thomas Car, gave the book its title. 
' Reader, we stile his sacred Poems stepes to 
the Temple, and aptly, for in the Temple of 
God under His Wing he led his life m St. 
Marie's church, neere St. Peter's Colledge.' 
The first poem is ' Saint Mary Magdalene, 
or the Weeper,' and the sacred section in- 
cludes the translation of Marino's ' Sospetto 
d'Herode ' and the hymn to St. Teresa. In 
the secular section appear the elegies on Wil- 
liam Henries, a simple epitaph on himself, 
translations firomLatm,Greek,and Italian,and 

* Musick's Duell,' adapted, like Ford's * Lover's 
Melancholy,' from a Latin fable, composed 
to illustrate the style of Claudian, b^ Strada, 
a Jesuit schoolmaster. A few Latin poems 
are also printed in both sections. In 1648 
the collection was reissued by Moseley, with 
large additions, as * the second edition wherein 
are added divers pieces not before extant.' i 
A few of the ' humane 'poems which had been 
printed in error with the sacred section were 
here put in their proper place, but no poem of 
any length was added. In 1652 there appeared 
in Paris a third edition, which excels the 
first two in bibliographical interest. Twelve 
vignette engravings, all treating of sacred sub- 
jects, after Crashaw's own designs, appear in 
this volume, and in Douce's copy at tne Bod- 
leian there is another design substituted for 
the ordinary one attached to the poem *0 
Gloriosa Domina,' which is met with in no 
other known copy. Thus thirteen drawings 
by Crashaw are known in all, and show him a 
capable draughtsman. The title of this volume 
ran: * Carmen Deo Nostro Te Decet Hymnus. 
Sacred Poems. Collected, Corrected, Avg- 
mented. Most humbly presented to my Lady, 
The Covntesse of Denoigh, By her most de- 
noted seruant, R. C. In hea^rjtjr acknow- 
ledgement of his immortall obligation to her 
Goodness & Charity. At Pans, By Peter 
Tar^, Printer to the Archbishope ef [of] 
Pans in S. Victors Streets at the Qt)lden 
sunne, mdglh.' It seems probable that Cra- 
shaw prepared this edition for the press 
while in Paris. Thomas Car contributes pre- 
fatory verses in which he claims the honour 
of having published all Crashaw's verses. 
This edition excludes the translation of Ma- 
rino and ' Musick's Duell.' Two poems ad- 
dressed to the Countess of Denbigh appear 
here for the first time. The first of them, 

* A Letter from Mr. Crashaw to the Countess 
of Denbigh. Against Irresolution and Delay 
in matters of Reli^on,' was reprinted sepa- 
rately in London m 1663. In 1670 a very 
carelessly edited collection of the poems was 



issued in London as * the second edition.' It 
has no critical value, and this was reprinted 
later on as * the third edition,' without date, 
by the booksellers Bently, Tonson, Saunders, 
and Bennet. A second eidition of Crashaw's 

* Latin Epigrams,' under the title of * Richard! 
Crashawi PoemataetEpigrammata,' appeared 
with many additions in 1670. A selection of 
Crashaw's printed poems, edited by Peregrine 
PhiUipps, was published in 1776, and in 1868 
Mr. W. D. TumbuU prepared a new edition of 
the whole. In 1872 the fullest edition, with 
translations of the Latin poems, was issued 
privately by Dr. A. B. Grosart. In the 1641 
edition of Bishop Andrewes's sermons lines 
upon the bishop's picture by Crashaw are pre- 
fixed, of which a Latin rendering appears in 
the collected edition of Crashaw's poems, 
and another piece of commendatory verse 
was contributed to Isaakson's * Chronologie.' 
Crashaw also contributed to the Cambndge 
University collections, not only of 1682 and 
1633, but of 1636 (on the birth of Princess 
Elizabeth), of 1637 (on the birth of Princess 
Anne), and of 1640 (on the birth of Prince 
Henry). 

Besides these printed poems, Crashaw left a 
mass of verse in manuscript, only a part of 
which has been preserved. A volume in the 
Tanner MSS. at the Bodleian, in the hand- 
writing of Archbishop Sancroft, includes, 
among many poems by other hands, ' Mr. Cra- 
shaw's poems transcrib'd firom his own copie 
before they were printed : amongst w**" are 
some not printed.' There are here some 
twenty pieces both in Latin and English by 
Crashaw, which were first printed in Dr. Gro- 
sart's edition in 1872. None add much to the 
poet's reputation, and most of the English 
poems appear to be early work. An appre- 
ciative English epigram on two of Ford'splays, 

* Lover's Melancholy ' and the * Broken Heart,' 
has most literair interest. Early copies of a 
few of Crashaw s poems also appear in MSS. 
Harl. 6917-18. 

Crashaw's sacred poems breathe a pas- 
sionate fervour of devotion, which finds its 
outlet in imagery of a richness seldom sur- 
passed in our lan^age. Coleridge says that 

* Crashaw seems in his poems to have given 
the first ebullience of his imagination, un- 
shapen into form,or much of what we now term 
sweetness.' This is in great part true, but in 
such secular poems as * Musick's Duell ' and 

* Wishes to his supposed mistress,' of which 
the latter is printed in an abbreviated form 
in Mr. F. T. Palgrave's * Golden Treasury ' 
there is an undoubted sweetness and artistry 
which Coleridge seems to overlook. Mr. 
Swinburne refers to * the dazzling intricacy 
and affluence in refinements, the supple and 
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cunning impUciit iuu, th«; chi»icvm*4.s and sul>- worth, and baptiHed there on 26 Oct. \b7'2 

tlety of Crashuw,' iiiul thi'so pliniM's tu\v- ( U'urkn of Richanl Crashaw^ ed. Grosart, ii. 

?|Uatttlv des^cribe his piH'tic tt^iiiiMT. Hit- p. xxii). lir was educated at Cambridge, in 
usciit'ss and intricate omffit , wliich at timos St. JolinV Collefre, which he called his ' deen 
become grot es(| uc, a ri'tht>(lt>rt>ctsnt' Crashaw 8 niiiVM' and spiritiiall mother/ and adniitt<?da 
IKH'try. His mftricu] «'t1i*cts, often magnifi- Mzar of the college on 1 May 1591. Two 
cent/ are verv uneqiiiil. lie has little of vfjirs a fti'ni'ardH tlie bishop of Ely's fellow- 
the simi>le tenderness nf llerlHTt. whom he ^hi^> at St. Johnn became vacant by the 
adminKl, and to whom h«> ueknowli'<Ig<Ml his di-ath (if Humphrey Hammond; and as tbtr 
indcl>tedn«*s8. Marino, tin: Italian port, en- s»»«* was then unoccupitHl, the right of nomi- 
couraged his love of ({iiaint conci>it,aIthnu^rh natinii l)«rame vested in the que«n, who in 
th»* gorgtHDUs langua«re nf Crashaw in liisren- u l»-tter to the fellows, dated from Windsor 
deringof Marino's* Si »spui to (I'll erode 'leaves on lo Jan. ir>9.*i-4, states that she had been 
his original far beliind. St'lden's remarks in 'erediblie informed of the povertie and yet 
his 'Table Talk* that he converted * Mr. otherwise grx^l qualities and sufficiencie ' of 
Crashaw 'from writing agaiubt itl ays seems William Crashaw, R A., and requires them 
barely applicable to tht; ]ii)et who admin^d to admit him, * vnless you shall knowe some 
Ford's tragedies and was free fr«»m all piiri- notable and sutUeient cause to the contrarie.' 
tanic traits. The remark pmbably refers to He was accordingly admitted on the 19th of 
the iKHit's father (cf. Cei.i:, Athnirr ("anfah.) that month (IIakek, liift. t*f St. John if, ed. 
The fertility of Crashaw's imagination has Mayor, i. 187, L'lM, 438). The date of his 
made him iH»pular with sucoe«'ding ixiets. I{.A.(h*gnH» is not recorded; hut hedoubtle^ 
Milt(m's indebtedness to Cnusliaw'.srencferiiifr took it in l.V.)l-i>. After bt'ing ordained h»» 
of Marino in the * Hymn to tiu; Nativity' iH-came *j)n'aeher of God's Word/ first at 
and many passages of * Paradise Ijost'is well Bridlington and then at Beverley in York- 
known. Pope, wlio wurke(l uj> many lini"* in siiire. lie commenctKl M.A. in* 1595, and 
the * K])istle of Klnisa to Abejard ' and else- prociMnled to the degree of H.I), in 160*3. In 
w^herefrom cxpriissioii- suggested by his])re- l(K)l he was coUattNl to the second prebend 
di3cessor, read Cra>ha\v carel'i illy, and showed in the chiirrli of Ki]Mm, and he held it till 




have writ like a giMitli-man, that i-*, at leisiin; Airne-*, in the diocese of York, on the death 

hours, and more to ke»p out rtf idleness tlian of Kohert VjuXy {Addit. MS. 24487, f. ;V>V 

to establish a rejmtalinn, so that nothing Adrian Stokes, however, denied the title oi 

regular or just can be exjueted from him' the urchlashop to the advowson, and pn>- 

CPoPi:, Worlcjij fi\. Court ho])e and Klwin, vi. s«nt»il William Grene, clerk, who was ad- 

lOi). 1 1(>-18). (-i^hridL'e .-ays that tiie poem milted and instituted to the reotorj-. Sir 

on St. Teresa insjunil the sic-und part of Kdward Coke, the attorney-general^ inter- 

* Christalxjl.* Some inten'sting coincidi'n(.!es vened in tlut dispute on behalf of the queen, 

l)t;tween Crasliaw ami Shelley are pointed the result liein<r that (Vashaw was removed 

out by Mr. I). F. M*(Vrihy in ^Xoles and IV-un the living in Trinity term, 43 Eliz. 

(Queries,' lind ser. v. 4 r.>, olO, vi. iH. (CoKi:, /?W.y nf Kutrioiij pp. 494-Oy 

[Colo's Athcnie Caiital). 1. 1 8 : ( 'ra^-lia w's pooms, , On 4 .1 uly 1 W.) lie was * convented ' Ixffore 

collected by Dr. A. IJ.Orosart. 1872,iiinl thi'otlier the eonvoeation of the province of Cant ei^ 

editions mentioned al/(»v«i; ju't.l'yWilii.imHaylcy . bury tor pulilishing an erroneous lK)ok,\%'hich 

in nioi?. llrit. (Kippl^) ; C(»rsor'8 Collcctanoii ainhars to have Ix'en his translation of the 




where Cn.shaw is con.paml wilh a (jJrnmn cou- iT.'^^^'iT ^ '^"" ^''T , *''' temple on the 
temponiry, Spo.] S. L. L. ^'^^Y "* <^»'' same mont li he says : *The ^lA 

'■ and anger that- I ^ll<nlld be so malitiouslv 
CRASHAW, WILIJAM (1572-101^0), ; tradueed by my lords the byshops (whom 1 
puritan divine and poet, sim of Ki('hard Cra- honour) Imth made me farr out of temper. 
shaw of Handsworth, near >Sheilield, Y'ork- and put me into an ague, which in these cani- 
shire, by his wife, Helen, daughter of John cular dayes is dangerouse*(0></o/?ilfiS, Julius 
Itouth of "S Vales wood, was born at Hands- , C. iii. \'2(j). Among the 'State Papers * for 
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1609 is a statement by him containing what 
he knew about * the discovery of that damn- 
able libell, the Puritanus* (Calendar of State 
Papers, Dom. 1603-10, p. 536). In 1610 he 
addressed to Sir Julius Caesar, chancellor of 
theexchequer,aletter testifying to Sir Thomas 
Caesar's godly disposition on me morning of 
his death (Addit, MS, 12497, f. 467). 

He became prebend of Osbaldwick in the 
church of York on 2 April 1617 (Lb Nevb, 
Fasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 208), and on 13 Nov. 
1618 was admitted to the church of St. Mary 
Matfellon, or Whitechapel, London, on the 
presentation of Sir John North and William 
Baker (Wood, Atheme Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 
468 n.J He died in 1626, and his will was 
provea on 16 Oct. in that year. 

He was twice married. His first wife was 
the mother of the poet, Richard Crashaw 

[q. v.] He married secondly, at All Hal- 
ows Marking, on 11 May 1619, Elizabeth 
Skinner, daughter of Anthony Skinner of 
that parish, gentleman (Notes and Queries, 
8rd ser. ii. 424, 425). This second wife is 
commemorated in a privately printed tractate 
entitled * The Honovr of Vertve, or the Mo- 
nument erected by the sorowfull Husband, 
and the Epitaphes annexed by learned and 
worthy men, to the immortall memory of 
that worthy gentlewoman, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Crashawe, who died in child-birth, and was 
buried in Whit-Chappell, October 8, 1620. 
In the 24 yeare of her age.* Archbishop 
Ussher preached her funeral sermon, * at which 
sermon and funerall was present one of the 
greatest assemblies that ever was scene in 
man's memorie at the buriall of any priuate 
person.* Crashaw placed a monument to her 
memory in the chancel of Whitechapel Church 
(Stow, Survey, ed. Strype, ii. 45). 

Crashaw was a good, scholar, an eloquent 
preacher, and a strong protestant. His prin- 
cipal works are : 1. * Komish Forgeries and 
Falsifications, together with Catholike Re- 
stitutions,' London, 1606, 4to. 2. *Newes 
from Italy, of a second Moses, or the life of 
Galeacius Caracciolus, the noble Marquesse 
of Vico,' translated, London, 1608, 4to. Other 
editions appeared, some of which are entitled 
'The Italian Convert' (Brtdges, Cenmra 
Uteraria, ed. 1809, x. 105). 3. * The Ser- 
mon preached at the Crosse, Feb. xiiij. 1607. 
lustined by the Authour, both against Papist 
and Brownist, to be the truth : Wherein this 
point is principally followed; namely, that 
the religion of Rome, as now it stands esta- 
blished, is worse than ever it was,' London, 
1608, 4to. 4. 'A Sermon preached before 
the right honorable the Lord Lawarre, Lord 
Qovemour and Captaine Generall of Vir- 
ginea, and others of his Maiesties Counsell 



for that Kingdome, and the rest of the Ad- 
venturers in that Plantation, Feb. 21, 1609,' 
London, 1610, 4to (Aitobbson, Hist, of the 
Church of England in the Colonies, i. 23^-93). 
Mr. Grosart says ' there is no nobler sermon 
than this of the period.' 5. 'The Jesuites 
Gospel, written by themselves, discovered 
and published,' London, 1610, 1621, 4to ; re- 
printed in 1641 under the title of * The Be- 
spotted Jesuite, whose Gospell is full of 
Blasphemy against the Blood of Christ,* 
Lonaon, 1641, 4to ; and again in 1643, under 
the title of 'Loyola's fiisloyalty, or the 
Jesuites in Open Rebellion against God and 
His Church,' London, 1643, 4to. 6. 'Manuale 
Catholicorum : a Manuall for true Catho- 
lickes (Enchiridion piarum Precum et Medi- 
tationum. A Handful, or rather a Heartfull 
of Holy Meditations and Prayers),' Latin 
and English, London, 1611, 12mo. A poetical 
work, in two divisions. Other editions ap- 
peared in 1616 and 1622. 7. 'Consilium 
quorundam Episcoporum Bononias congre- 
gatorum quoa de ratione stabiliendse Ro- 
mans Ecclesise Julio lU Pont. Max. datum 
est. Quo artes et astutisB Romanensium et 
arcana Imperii Papalis non pauca propalan- 
tur,' London, 1613, 4to. Dedicated to Henry, 
earl of Southampton. 8. 'The Complaint, 
or Dialogue betwixt the Soule and the Bodie 
of a damned man. Supposed to be written 
by S. Bernard, from a nightly vision of his ; 
and now published out of an ancient manu- 
script copie,' London, 1616, 16mo. This is 
the most remarkable of Crashaw's writings 
in verse. The poem, the original and trans- 
lation of which occupy alternate pages, is 
divided into eighty-five verses, as a dialogfue 
between the author, a soul departed, a dead 
carcase, and the devils. The volume, con- 
sisting of thirty-four leaves, is dedicated to 
some of the translator's friends, benchers of 
the Inner Temple (Lowndes, BibL Man. ed. 
Bohn, p. 550). 9. ' Fiscus Papalis, sive Cata- 
lo^us Indulgentiarum et reliquiarum sept«m 
pnncipalium Ecclesianim Urbis Romse, ex 
vet. MS. descriptus,' London, 1617, 1621, 
4to. 10. 'Milke for Babes, or a North 
Countrie Catechisme, made plaine and easy 
to the capacitie of the countrie people,' second 
impression, London, 1618, 16mo. 11. 'The 
Parable of Poyson. In five sermons of spiri- 
tuale poyson,' London, 1618, 8vo. 12. 'The 
New Man; or a Supplication firom an un- 
knowne person, a Roman Catholike, unto 
James, the Monarch of Great Brittaine, 
touching a necessity of a Generall Councell 
to be forthwith assembled against him that 
now usurps the Papall Chaire under the name 
of Paul the Fifth,' London, 1622, 4to. 13. 'The 
Fatall Vesper, or a trve and pvnctvall rela- 
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tion of that lam»Mitiiblt' and fi-arfull accident, CRATHORNE, ^^^LLIAM (1670- 
tb.. L>G of Octobt^r last )>vt|u. tall j 1740,^ catholic divine, bora in October 1670, 



hapning on 

of a roomi' in the libick-Fricrs, in wliicb wen? 
assembUid many i)».*ople at a Si*rmon which 
was t o be preachrd by Vatlu*r Drvri*', a lesvit c/ 
Ijondon, 1(W.*J, 4to. Gcnendly attributwl to 



was di*8C(.>nded from the ancient family of 
(?rat home of Crathome in Yorkshire. He was 
ediicate<l in the Knglish college at DouaTy 
where he waa a professor for several yearn. 

he assumed the 



Craylittw (Cat of the Huth lAhrary, i. :«5o). q,j x^- ordaim-d priest 

U. 'Ad Severinmn l^iiiniuni Loviiniensem „,j^^ ^^ Yaxlev, and after he returned to 

Theologum hpistola t.omnionitoria super . ^j^j^ countn' oi the mission he appears to 

Concihorum Ooncrulium editume ab ii«o have used the a/io^ of August in Shepherd. 

nuperadomata, Loudon, 16iM,4to. lo. *31it- — - - - - - '^- 

timus to the Jubilee at Kome, or the itates 

of the Pope's Custom-IIoiu«e, sent to the 

Pope as a New Year's (lift from Knj^lund,* 

London 

I 

format 



The scene of his missionar}' labours was Ham- 
mersmith, where he died on 11 March 173^ 
1740. 
He published: 1. ' A Catholick's Resolu- 



^ndon, 16l>o, 4to. Ih. '\ Discoverye of j ^j^^^^ t;i,ewing his reasons for not bein^ a Pro- 
:^pislie Corruption, reuuiringe a knigley re- testunt,* 1718 ? ± The ' Spiritual AVorks' of 
ormation, Royal Mb. L B. viii. j,,]„j ^^^^^^ ^^ Gother, 16 vols. Lond. 1718, 




l^Uk^SM^^iUp.'s?'; VjQuC.yLi^^. Febmaryl837! I ^"^^'s' from the French of Marsollier, Lond. 
p 151 j T. C. 1 "^7, 8vo. 6. * Life of our Lord Jesus Christ,' 

CRATFIELD, WILLLVM (r/. 1415X »rom tho Fn-neh, I^nd. 17:». 7. Several 

■n ,. .. * , ;, ui ^ devot lonal works, incUidintr* The Daily Gom- 

Benedictme, was camonirius and then aDlM)t i •*/i i> i *\f« i > 5 i j 

' ""uion, or a Little I'ocket Manual/ 3ru ed. 




nmnuscript Biogniphicjil CoUectiona in the pos- 
session of Cardiii:il Manning.] T. C. 

CRAUFURD. [See also Cbawford and 



?m])orali 
on 8 Oct. 1390. Cratlield is known s(jlely as 
the compiler of a * J legist rum ' of his house, 
which is preser\ed in the I»ritisli Museum 
(Cod. Cotton. Tibttrius B. ix. '2). From indi- ' (^'^^^vf^kd " 
cations given bv it we gather that (.'rutfirld ' 
was a provident adniinisirulor. Thus it hud . CRAUFURD, Sir CHARLES GltE- 
previously been th»i custom for tin- ubliot to . (JAN- (^17* U liJ-l), lieutenant-general, was 
pay three thousand florins to the pu])ul curia | tlie second sdu of Sir Alexander C.^raufurd, 
tor the confirmation of his appointment; from wlmwascreutedabanmetin 1781, and brother 
this obligation Cratfield obtuiufd exemption of Sir James Oaufurd, bart., who was Jiritish 




imder Crattield's administration. It seems, I JVnJnsula. He was bom on 1 21* eb. 1761, and 
however, from somc^ remarks in Walsingham entered the army as a comet in the 1st dra- 
(Ilist. Angi. ii. 180, ed. Kiley), who calls the | goon guards on lo Dec. 1778. lie was pro- 
abbot Strat field, that his financial arrange- moled lieutenant in 1781, and captain into the 
ments were at the time consideriKl to be (lis- > i>ii(l dragoon guards, or queen's Ijays, in 1785. 
advantageous to the monaster}-. During the In that year he was aj)pointed an eauerrv to 
latttir ptirt of his life Cnitfield sullei-ed from the Duke of York, whose intimate frieni he 
infirm health, and in 1414 had to trunsjict the bi'Camc. lie studied his profession in Ger^ 
business of the abbey by a dei)uty. In the many, obtained a perfect command of that 
same year he resigned his office, and died on | language, and made his reputation by a trana- 
18 June 1415. Dugdale, however, dates his lation in four large volimies, illustrated hy 
death in 1418. numerous plates, of Tielke's great work on 

[Dugdalo's Monasticon, iii. 112, 156, ed. 1821.] , the art of war and * the remarkable events 

R. L. P. of the war between the Prussians, AustrianSy 
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and Russians, from 1756 to 1763/ which he | 
completed with the assistance of his brother 
Robert, and published in 1787. He accom- 
panied the Duke of York to the Netherlands 
as aide-de-<;amp, and was at once attached to 
the Austrian headquarters as representative 
of the English commander-in-chief. With 
the Austrian staff he was present at all the 
earlier battles of the war, including Neer- 
winden, Raismes, Famars, Csesar's Camp, 
Landrecies, Roubaix, and Lannoy, was pro- 
moted for his services to the rank of major 
in May 1793, and lieutenant-colonel in Fe- 
bruary 1794. In the middle of 1794 he 
left the Austrian headquarters and was ap- 
pointed deputy adjutant-general to the Eng- 
lish army. In this capacity he equally dis- 
tinguished himself, especially by one daring 
charge, when with but two squadrons of dra- 
goons he took three guns and one thousand 
prisoners. He had been so useful at the 
Austrian headquarters during the campaign 
that in 1796, when the English army eva- 
cuated the continent, he was sent on a special 
mission to the headquarters of the Austrians. 
He was an acute ooserver, and his reports 
are most valuable historical documents. They 
are preserved in the Record Office, and Mr. 
C. A. Fjrffe has made copious use of them in 
his * History of Modem Europe.* Craufurd 
took his part in the battles of Wetzlar, 
Altenkirchen, Nordlingen, Neumarkt, and 
finally of Amberg, where he was so severely 
wounded in August 1796 that he was in- 
valided home. His wound prevented him 
from ever going on active service again, but 
he was promoted colonel on 26 Jan. 1797, 
and major-general on 25 Sept. 1803. He was 
also made lieutenant-governor of Tynemouth 
and Cliff Fort, and acted as deputy quarter- 
master-general at the Horse Guards from 
1803 until his election to the House of Com- 
mons as M.P. for East Retford in October 
1806. This election was due to his marriage, 
on 7 Feb. 1800, to Lady Anna Maria, daughter 
of the second earl of Harrington, and widow 
of Thomas, third duke of Newcastle, which 
secured for him the great Newcastle influence. 
He resigned his seat in 1812, after the fourth 
duke had come of age, and retired from public 
life. He was made colonel of the 2nd dragoon 
guards in 1807, and promoted lieutenant-gene- 
ral on 25 July 1810, and was made a G.C.B. 
27 May 1820, on the occasion of the corona- 
tion of George IV. He died on 26 March 1821, 
and left no children. His wife, the Dowager 
Duchess of Newcastle, survived him thirteen 
years. He published nothing except the 
above-mentioned translation. 

[Royal Military Calendar, and Crauford's des- 
patches in the Record Office.] H. M. S. 



CRAUFURD, JAMES, Lokd Akdmil- 
LAN (1805-1 876^, Scottish judge, eldest son of 
Major Archibala Clifford rflackwell Craufurd 
of Ardmillan, Ayrshire, by Jane, daughter of 
John Leslie, was bom at Havant in Hampshire 
in 1805, and educated at the academy at Ayr, 
at the burgh school, Edinbmgh, and at the 
universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh. In 
1829 he passed his examination in Roman 
and Scotch law, and became an advocate. 
His progress at the bar was not at all rapid, 
but he nevertheless ac(^uired a considerable 
criminal business both m the court of justi- 
ciary and in the church courts. He never 
had much civil business, although he could 
address juries very effectively. On 14 March 
1849 he became sheriff of Perthshire, and four 
years later, 16 Nov. 1853, was appointed so- 
licitor-general for Scotland under the adminis- 
tration of Lord Aberdeen. He was nominated 
to the post of a lord of the court of session 
10 Jan. 1B55, when he took the courtesy title 
of Lord Ardmillan, aft^r the name of his 
paternal estate. On 16 June in the same 
year he was also appointed a lord of justiciary, 
and held these two places until his death. His 
speeches and other literary utterances are not 
great performances, and his lectures to young 
men on ecclesiastical dogmas are open to 
hostile criticism, but they bear the cardinal 
merit of sincerity and are not without lite- 
rary polish. In the court of justiciary his 
speecnes were effective and eloquent of expres- 
sion, which he had cultivated by a rather dis- 
cursive study of English and Scotch ]joetical 
literature. The best remembered of h is j udg- 
ments is that which he delivered in connec- 
tion with the well-known Yelverton case, 
when, on 3 July 1862, acting as lord ordinary 
of the outer house of session, he pronounced 
against the legality of the supposed marriage 
between Maria Theresa LongiJV'orth and Major 
William Charles Yelverton (Cases in Court 
of Session^ Ijongworth v. Yelverton, 1863, pp. 
93-116 ; Shaw, Digest j p. 97, &c.) He died 
of cancer of the stomach at his residence, 
18 Charlotte Scjuare, Edinburgh, on 7 Sept. 
1876. He married in 1834 Theodosia, daugh- 
ter of James* Balfour. This lady, who before 
her marriage was known as Beauty Balfour, 
died on 29 Dec. 1883, aged 70. 

[Journal of Jurisprudence, xx. 538-9 (1876) ; 
Scotsman, 8 Sept. 1876, p. 6 ; Law Times, 16 Sept. 
1876, p. 344; Times, 9 Sept. 1876, p. 8 ; Graphic, 
23 Sept. 1876, p. 308, portrait ; Illustrated Lon- 
don Mows, 23 Sept. 1876, p. 284, portrait.] 

G. a B. 

CRAUFURD, JOHN WALKINSHAW 
(1721-1793), twenty-first laird of Craufurd- 
land, Ayrsmre, son of John Craufurd of 
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1741 as conu't in t be North British drap(x>ni', this schome he wm more nearly concenied 

and distinguished himself nt Dettingen in than any one in Paris but Count Fersen, for 

1 743, and Fontenoy in 1 745. I fa vinp ret umed he it was wlio was entrusted wit h the inon«y 

to England in the summer of tlie latter y«'ar which the king was to have at his disposal 

on sick leave, he in August 174*J acconipnnii>d when he was safe across the French frontier, 

his friend, the Earl of Kilmarnock, to the lie got safely to Brussels, and Tvhen he fonnd 

scaffold on Tower Hill, for which act of that the scheme had failed he proceeded to 

friendship his name, it was said, was placed London, where he drew up a paper under the 

at the bottom of the army list. I le, however, title of the * Secret History of the King of 

subsequently served in America with them nk France, and his Escape from Paris in June 



of captain, and was pn»8cnt at the capt ure of 1791,' which was published for the first time 
Quebec in 1759. Returning to England t he in the * Bland-Burees Papers ' (pg. 304-73) in 
following year he obtained the command of, 188.'). Inspiteofnis complicity in this affair 
the 115tli foot in 1701, and was promoted he returned to Paris, and in 1792 ^was one of 




greatly he was trusted appears 
city of Perth, lie dietl unmarried in Eebru- in all the secret memoirs of the time^ and 
ary 1793. The estates to which he sucoefded ' esinicially in those of Bertrand de Molleville. 
on the death of his father in 17«J3 he settled After the catastrophe of 10 Aug. he left 
on Thomas Coutts, the London banker [ci . v.], France, and 1 i ved with the French ^migr^s at 
but the deed was disput^Kl by his aunt, Eliza- ' Brussels, Frankfort, and Vienna, freely assist- 
beth Craufurd, the next heir", and after a long ing his old acquaintances from his liberal 
litigationtbecase was finally decided in 1 8(Xl purse. During this period he published in 
in favour of the natural heir. A crorrespon- . 1798 a historv of the Bastille, with an ap- 
dence between the sixteenth earl of Sutiier- pendix containing his conjectures as to the 
land and Craufurd has l^een printed in the personality of the Man with the Iron Mask. 
* Ayr and Wigt on Archieologicul Collections,' In 1802, after tJie signing of the peace of 
ii. 15(V-84. I Amiens, he returned to Paris, where he de- 

[Burko's Landed Gentrv ; Ayr and Wi-ton voted himself to forming fresh collections of 
Archjeologiciil Collections Jis aboTo.] T. J'\ 11. pictures, pnnts, and manuscripts, to replace 

those which he had left in France, and which 

CRAUFURI), yUIXTIX (171:5-1^^19), had been sold as the property of an 6migre. 
author and essayist, a younger scm of (^uintiu i Thanks to Talle>Tand, whom he had known 
Craufurd of Kilbirnie, and younger brotluT before the revolution, he was enabled to re- 
of Sir Alexander Craufurd, first haronet, was main in Paris after war had broken out again 
bom at Kilwinnock on '2'2 8ej)t. J 74.'?. lie with l]iigland, and he devoted himself to 
entered the Fast India Comj)any's service at literature. In 1803 he published his * Essais 




of books and pictures and being admitted into 
the closest intimacy with the court, and es])cv 
ciallv with Marie Antoinette, to whom he 
was presented by his frimd, Lord Stratlia von, 



historiqi 

sur le docteur Swift,* and his edition of the 

Memoires * of Madame du Hausset, the femme 

de cliambre of Madame de Pompadour, which 

throw much curious light on the inner life 



afterwards Manju is of 11 untl v. During this : of the court of Louis XV; and in 1809 he 
period of leisure he composed his first book, I published his * Notice sur Mario Antoinette.* 
*SketchesrelatingchieflytotheHi6tory,l{eli- ! The end of the long war enabled liim once 
gion,Ijcaming, and Manners of the llind^K)?,' ; more to visit England, and c3 



which was published in London in 1790, and 
translated into French by the Manjuis de 
Montcsquion in 1791. Alter the revolution 
broke out in 1789 Craufurd was impelled by 
his friendship with the roval faniilv to assist 
them in their schemes of escape from Paris. 
llis name is mentioned in the memoirs of the 
time as being deeply concerned in all the 



during the latter 
vears of his life he published two books in 
I'^nglish and two in French, namely, * On 
Pericles and the Arts in Greece previous to 
and during the time he flourishea/ in 1816; 
* Rest»arche8 concerning the Laws, Theology, 
Jieaming, and Commerce of Ancient and 
Mo<lem India,* in 1817 ; ' Notices sur Mes- 
dames de la Valliore, de Montespan, de Fon- 
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tanges et de Maintenon/ in 1818 ; and ' No- 
tices sur Marie Stuart, reine d^fcosse, et 
Marie-Antoinette, reine de France/ in 1819. 
He was always received with marked favour 
at the court of the Bourbons after the Re- 
storation, on account of his behaviour during 
the trying years 1789 to 1792, until his death 
at Paris on 23 Nov. 1819. 

[Notice by Francis Barriire on Quintin Crau- 
furd, prefixed to his edition of the M^moires of 
Madame da Hausset in 1828 ; Bland-Burges 
Papers; M^moires of Bertrand de MoUeville; 
and other memoirs of old courtiers of that period.] 

H. M. S. 

CRAUFUBD, ROBERT (1764-1812), 

general, third son of Sir Alexander Craufurd, 
rst baronet, of Newark, Ayrshire, and bro- 
ther of General Sir Charles Gregan-Craufurd, 
G.C.B. [a. v.], was bom on 6 May 1764. He 
entered the army as an ensign in the 25th 
regiment in 1779, was promoted lieutenant 
in 1781, and captain into the 76th regiment 
in 1783. With this regiment he first saw 
service, and served through the war waged 
by Lord Comwallis against Tippoo Sultan in 
1790, 1791, and 1792, and thoroughly esta- 
blished his reputation as a good regimental 
officer. Aftor his return to Europe, he was 
attached to his brother Charles when Eng- 
lish representative at the Austrian head- 
quarters. He remained with the Austrians 
after his brother^s severe wound, and on 
his return to England in December 1797 
he was promoted lieutenant-colonel. In 
the following year he was appointed de- 
puty quartermaster-general in Ireland, and 
nis services during the suppression of the 
Irish insurrection of 1798 were warmly re- 
cognised by General Lake, and especially 
those rendered in the operations against 
General Humbert and the French corps (see 
Comwallis Correspondence, ii. 402). In 1799 
he acted as English military commissioner 
with Suwarrow^s headquarters during his 
famous campaign in Switzerland, and after 
serving on the stafi* in the expedition to the 
Holder, he was elected M.P. for East Retford, 
through the influence of his brother Charles, 
who had married the Dowager Duchess of 
Newcastle, to whose family tne borough be- 
longed. He was promoted colonel on 30 Oct. 
1806, and gave up his seat in 1806 in the 
hope of going on active service. In 1807 he 
was sent to South America on the staff of 
General Whitelocke, and took command of a 
light brigade, consisting of a battalion of the 
95th regiment, the Rifle Brigade, and the 
light companies of all the other regiments. 
With this brigade he led the advance upon 
Buenos Ayres, and in the attack upon that 



city he successfully accomplished the task 
before him, when he was suddenly checked 
by the orders of Whitelocke and ordered to 
surrender with the rest of the army. His 
conduct in this expedition had established 
his reputation as a leader of light troops, and 
in October 1807 he sailed with Sir David 
Baird for the Peninsula, in command of the 
light brigade of the corps which that gene- 
ral was ordered to take to the assistance 
of Sir John Moore. This corps joined Sir 
John Moore's army at Mayorga on 20 Dec., 
and Craufurd's brigade was perpetually en- 
gaged, especially at Castro Uonzalo on 
28 Dec, until 31 Dec, when the light division 
was ordered to leave the main army and 
march to Vigo, where it embarked for Eng- 
land. In 1^&9 he was again ordered to the 
Peninsula, with the rank of brigadier-gene- 
ral, to take command of the light brigade, 
consisting of the 43rd, 62nd, and one batta- 
lion of the 95th regiment ; and when on his 
way to join Sir Arthur Wellesley he met 
with stragglers declaring that a great battle 
had been fought, and that the general had 
been killed. He at once determined to make 
a forced march to the front, and reached the 
army on the day after the battle of T'alavera, 
after marching sixty-two miles in twenty-six 
hours in heavy figntin^ order, a feat unpa- 
ralleled in moclem warlare. From this time 
the career of the light brigade and its leader 
was one of exceptional brilliancy ; Craufurd 
was an unequalled commander of light troops, 
his officers and men believed in him and 
trusted him implicitly, and he remained con- 
tinually in advance of the allied army in the 
very face of the overpowering numbers of 
the French. His operations on the Coa in 
July 1810, to which Napier devotes a most 
interesting chapter (Peninsular War, bk. xi. 
ch. iv.), have been severely criticised, and 
there can be no doubt that his headstrong 
rashness placed him in a situation of extreme 
danger, from which he only extricated himself 
by the extraordinary discipline of his soldiers. 
Wellington was very much vexed at Crau- 
furd's behaviour on this occasion, but Crau- 
furd cared little for Wellington's censure, 
and Wellington knew too well how little he 
could spare his brilliant subordinate to do 
more than censure him, and even increased 
his command to a division, consisting of two 
brigades instead of a single brigade, by giving 
him two regiments of Portuguese ca^adores, 
or light infantry. During the retreat upon 
Torres Vedras the light division covered the 
retreating army, a task of much difficulty, 
and at Busaco it drove back and charged 
down the corps of Ney, which had formed a 
lodgment upon the English line of heights. 
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When the army went into winter quarters 
in the lines off orres Vedras, Craufunlwent 
hf>me to England on leave, and during his 
residence there he published in the * Times ' 
a defence of his operations of tlie Cou, which 
Mas86na had interprettnl into a victory for 
himself. During his absi^nce the light divi- 
sion had been commanded by Sir William 
Erskine with decided incapacity, and )iis 
return to the anny on the verj- morning of 
the battle of Fuentes dt^ Onoro on o Mav 

Ik 

181 1 was greeted with ringing cheers bv his 
soldiers. In that battle the light division 
played a distinguislied part, and covered the 
extraordinary cliange ot position which Ix>rd 
Wellington tound it necessary to mtike in the 
very face of the enemy, and it remained under 
the command of C-raufurd, who was pmmo- 
ted major-general on 4 June 1811, until the 
siege of Ciudad Kodrigo was formed in Janu- 
ary 1812. When the breaches were de- 
clared open, the light division wus directcKl 
on 19 Jan. to attack the smaller breach ; 
Craufurd led on the stormers, and at t he very 
beginning of the assault he was shot througli 
the body. lie lingered in great agony until 
24 Jan., when he died, and was buried in the 
breach itself. His glorious death was recog- 
nised by votes of bot h houses of parliament. 
A monument was erected to him and Gene- 
ral Mackinnon, who was killed in the same 
siege, in St. Paul's Cathedral, at the pub- 
lic expense. Craufurd was an officer who left 
his mark on the Englisli army, and was un- 
questionably the finest commander of liglit 
troops who served in the Peninsula. Na- 
pier speaks of his * short, thick figure, dark 
Hashing eyes, quick mov«'ments, and fierv* 
temper,' but in spite of his faults of tamper 
he won and retained to the last the devoted 
love of the soldiers he commanded. 

[Biography in J. W. Cole's Lives of Pen insu- 
lar Ooncrals, vol. i. ; soc also Napier's Peninsular 
War, and works bearing on the histon' of the 
Lipht Division, such as Cope's History of the 
Biflc Brigade, Qnarterm aster Surtees's J{eininis- 
cenccs, and Dudley Costello's Adventures of a 
Rifleman.] U. M. S. 

CRAVEN, ELIZABETH, Countess of. 
[See ANsrAcii, Elizabeth, ]\L\kgiuvixe 

OF.] 

CRAVEN, KEPPELPvICIIAKl)(1779- , 
1851), traveller, third and younp(?st son of 
William Craven, sixth baron Craven, by Eli- 
zalx*th Berkeley, younger daughter of Au- 
gustus Berkeley, fourth earl of lierkeley, was 
born on 1 June 1779. When he was about 
three years old, his father i)ermanently sepa- 
rated from his wife, and Lady Craven shortly 
afterwards going to France was allowed to 



take Keppel with her, but it was under a 
promise to return him to his father when he 
was eight years of age. This condition was 
not fulfilled, but his mother placed him at 
Harrow School under a feigned name, where, 
however, he was soon recognised by his Uk^ 
ness to her, and henceforth was caUed by his 
family name. His father djing 27 Sept. 1791, 
his mother in the followmg month married 
Christian Frederick Charles Alexander, mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, Anspach, and Baureuth 
[see Anspach, Elizabeth]. Craven was 
not bv these events permanently estranged 
from tis mother; on the contraiy, after the 
margnive's decease in 1805 he went to reside 
with her at Naples. In 1814 he accepted 
the post of one of the chamberlains to the 
IVincess of Wales, without receiving any 
emolument ; but this occupation lasted for a 
short time only, until the princess departed 
for Geneva. Six years afterwards he ^*as 
calltHl on to give evidence at the trial of the 
unfortunate princess, when he stated that he 
was in her service for six months, during 
which time he never saw any impropriety in 
her conduct either at Milan or Naples, or im- 
proper familiarity on the part of Bergamo 
(1)0LBV, Parliamentary Heoister, 18:^, nn. 
iL>(i9-76). 




the 8< 
Naples 

Abruzzi and Northern Provinces of Naples,' 
in '2 vols. Tlie former of these two worLs is 
embellished with views from his own sketches, 
And the latter with a smaller number from 
dniwings by W. Wt»stall, A.R.A. Ha^-ing 
received a considerable addition to his for- 
tune, he in ll<*U ])urchased a large convent 
in the mountains near Salerno, which he fitted 
up as a residence, and there received his visi- 
tors with much hospitality. He was for manv 
years the intimate friend and inseparable 
companion of Sir William Gell; he shared his 
own pros])erity with his less fortunate com- 
rade, cheered him when in sickness, and at- 
tendtwl him with unwearying kindness, imtil 
Geirs death in 1836. Another of his highly 
esteemed acquaintances was Lady Blessmg- 
ton, who arrived in Naples in July 1823 ; with 
her ho aftenvards kc])t up a correspondence, 
and some of the letters which he addressed to 
tliat lady are given in her * Life * by Madden, 
lie died at Naples 24 Juno 1851, aged 72, 
bfriiig the last of a triumvirate of English 
literati, scholars, and gentlemen who resided 
there for many years in the closest bonds of 
friendship, namely. Sir William Drummond, 
Sir William Gell, and the Hon. K. R Craven. 
Besides the two works already mentioned 
there was published in London in 1825 a book 
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entitled * Italian Scenes : a Series of interest- 
ing Delineations of llemarkable Views and 
of Celebrated Remains of Antiquity. Chiefly 
sketched by the Hon. K. Craven.' 

[Gent Mag. October 1851, pp. 428-9; Mad- 
den's Life of Countess of Blcssington (1855), i. 
113, ii. 124-39; Memoirs of the Margravine of 
Anspach (1826), i. 72, 86, 364, ii. 74, 84, 96, 173, 
■with portrait as a boy.] G. C. B. 

CRAVEN, LOUISA, Countess of 

il786 P-1860), actress, came of a theatrical 
amily. Her father, John Brunton, son of 
a soap dealer in Norwich, was at one time 
a grocer in Drury Lane. He appeared at 
Covent Garden, 11 April 1774, as Cyrus, and, 
3 May 1774, as Hamlet. He then played at 
Norwich and at Bath, becoming ultimately 
manager of the Norwich theatre. Louisa, 
the youngest of six sisters, one of whom, 
Elizabeth (Mrs. Merry), eclipsed her in repu- 
tation, was bom, according to the statement 
of various biographers, in February 1785. Her 
birth may probably be put back two or three 
years. She displayed at an early age capacity 
for the stage, and on 5 Oct. 18(^ made at 
Covent Garden her first appearance, playing 
Lady Townley in the * Provoked Husband ' 
to the Lord Townley of Kemble. On 2 Nov. 
she played Beatrice in *Much Ado about 
Nothing.* These dSbuts are favourably noticed 
in the * Theatrical Inquisitor ' for November 
1803, where she b described as * extremely 
handsome and striking,' and her features are 
said to be * expressive of archness, vivacity,' 
&c. Her name also appears in this season to 
Marcella in the * Pannel,' a farce founded by 
John Philip Kemble on Bickerstafi*'s *Tis 
well it's no worse,' 21 Dec. 1803. Between 
this date and December 1807 she played Julia 
in the * School of Reform,' Miss Mortimer in 
the * Chapter of Accidents,' Celia in* As you 
like it,' Kosara in * She would and she would 
not,' Alithea in the 'Country Girl,' Lady 
Anne in * Richard III,' Irene in * Barbarossa ' 
to the Achmet of Master Bettj, Dorinda in 
the ' Beaux' Stratagem,' Marianne in the 
* Mysterious Husband,' Hero in * Much Ado 
about Nothing,' Angelina in *Love makes a 
Man,' Ismene in ' Merope,' Anne Bullen in 
' Henry VHI,' Volante in the * Honeymoon,' 
Donna Olivia in ' A bold Stroke for a Hus- 
band,' Miranda in the ' Tempest,' Leonora 
in the 'Revenge,' Harriet in the 'Jealous 
Wife,' Marian in the * School for Prejudice,' 
&c. She was also the original of various 
characters in forgotten pieces of Manners, 
Morton, and Dimond. On 21 Oct. 1807 she 
plaved Clara Sedley in Reynolds's comedy 
' The Rage.' This is the last appearance re- 
corded in Qenest. She left the stage in 
December 1807, and married, 30 Dec. 1807, 



William, seventh baron and first earl of 
Craven of the second creation. After the 
death of her husband, 30 July 1826, she lived 
in privacy,and died, almost forgotten, 27 Aug. 
1800. Her beauty, of which she had a remark- 
able share, was no small part of her stage 
property. She was, however, sprightly and 
natural. Her brother, who appeared at Covent 
Garden 22 Sept. 1800 as Brunton the younger, 
was with her during her entire stay at the 
theatre. She was aunt to Miss Brunton, 
afterwards Mrs. Yates. 

[Genest's Account of the English Stage ; Gil- 
liland's Dramatic Mirror, 1808 ; Thespian Diet. 
1805; Mrs. Mathews's Tea Table Talk, 1867; 
Our Actresses, by Mrs. C. Baron Wilson, 1844; 
Burke's Peerage, 1887; Gent. Mag. September 
I860.] J. K. 

CRAVEN, WILLIAM, Earl of Craven 
(1600-1697), bom in 1606, was the eldest son 
of Sir William Craven [q. v.1, and of his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Whitmore, 
alderman of London. William Craven the 
younger entered the ser\'ice of the Prince of 
Orange (Maurice) when only seventeen years 
of age, before which he is said to have been a 
member of Trinity College, Oxford (Doyle). 
Thus it is not difficult to account for the 
slendemess of his latinity, which in his ma- 
turer days amused the Princess Sophia {Me- 
moiren, p. 43). Under Maurice of Orange 
and his successor, Frederick Henry, he gained 
some military distinction, and on returning to 
England was knighted by Charles 1, 4 March 
1627. Eight days later ihe was created Baron 
Craven of Hampsted Marshall, Berkshire, and 
not long afterwards was named a member of 
the permanent council of war. 

In 1631, a year in which the foreign policy 
of Cliarles I was particularly complicated and 
insecure (see Gardiner, History of England, 
vol. vii. ch. Ixx.), the Marquis of Hamilton 
was permitted to le\'y troops in England for 
Gustavus Adolphus. They were primarily 
intended to make the emperor, Ferdinand II, 
relinquish his hold of the Palatinate, which 
might thus still be recovered for the deprived 
elector and electress, the ex-king and queen 
of Bohemia, now refugees at the Hague. 
Craven was named one of the commanders of 
the English forces in Germany, and early in 
1632 he accompanied Frederick when the 
latter set forth from the Hague to strike a 
blow, if permitted to do so, in his own cause 
(Mrs. Green, i. 495). This is the first occa- 
sion on which Craven is foimd in personal 
relations with the heroic Elizabeth, to whose 
service he was soon wholly to devote himself. 
Frederick and Craven reached Frankfort-on- 
the-Main 10 Feb., and on the next morning 
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had an interview at ]{(>cL8t with the Sweili.sh 



Huch an enterprise ; ' but they ' believed thit 



conqueror, who was already niastrr of the tli«* conflict once begun would not be limited 
whole of the Palatiiuite with the cxcfption ■ to the st*a/ In June the fleet conainanded by 
of thret* fortified towns, lie allowed them ' Northumberland conveyedCharledLfewi« and 
to take part in thesiepreof (Veuznacii, which | his brother Uupert to Holland (^Gardiner, 
he waa resolvc<i to secure bt^fore it could l>e viii. '2\^^), and C^ven was in their company. 
relieved ])y the Sj>aniunls, then in lon^e on Withsoiuetroops collected here they marrheJ 



the Moselle. The place was taken '22 Feb. 



up the Lower Khine and joined the army 



(I )Ko YSEN , GMta r Ado//, 1 >S76, i i . 521 1 ) , Cm- wait injr for them at WeseL The force, which 
yen, though wounded. iK'in^ the first to mount now num))«*nMl four thousand men, laidsieg^ 
the breach. Gustavus Adolj»hus is said to t<Mi place calle<l Limgea by "WTiitelocke (Af^ 
have told him with soldierly humour that he monah, i. 74; Miss Bengeb, ii. 337, says 
had 'adventured so desjK'rately, he bid his"; Lippe; query Lemgo.^); but, encountering 
younger brother fair play for his estate/ and the imjierialist general Hatzfeld, suffered a 
he had tlie honour of beinjr one of the .-ijnia- complete defeat. Prince Rupert fought with 
toriesof the capitulation (Coluxs ; cf. Mks. <jbstinate valour in this his first action, and 
Gkeen, i. 497). liut to the int(>ns«> disa]H it is ^aid that but for the interposition of 
pointment of the elector the Swedish kinpr, ; (.Viiven he wouldhave sacrificed his life rather 
in whose hands his destiny and that of the than surrender his sword. Both of them wen 
Palatinate now schemed to lie, refused his re- taken priscmers (Miss Benoeb, ii, 338; cf. 




Craven appt^ars to have ret uniedtoKn^dand p. iil:?; sw Miss Bengek, ii. 338 n.) con- 
about this time or shortly afterwards, for on tains a pointed expression of gratitude on the 
12 May 1638 the compliment was paid him , writer's part towards Craven. Miss Benfler, 
of placing him on the council of Wales, ' who seems to have inspected the papenTleit 
and on .*U Aug. his university cnMited him l>ehind her by Klizabetfi, states (ii. 337) that 
M.A. (J)oTLK). Of his doings in these years fnmi the commencement of this expedition 
no further traces seem to exist ; but in HW7 Craven transmitted to her regular details of 
* the beat of my Lord Craven's drum** ' was ' the military ojxjrations, and that in these des- 
once more heanl, and he again enpi^^ed in the patelies originated their confidential corre- 
service of a cause to which, during the next sjKjudence, which was never afterwards sus- 
quarter of a century-, he cont inuously devoted pended. 
himself. j Craven, who had been wounded in the 

Earlv in 1637, thongli the situation in Ger- ]>uttle, remained for some time in captivity, 
many had not really become more ho|)efiil. In a letter written by Klizabeth to lloe, 1 NoV. 
there was in England * a gretit preparation in Jt)38 (cited from * Holland Correspondence' 
embrio' ( Vemey VapprSy p. IHH ). ft had been by y\Bi^. ( tKkkn, i. 560), she expresses her re- 
decided that some of the king's shij)s should gret for his impriscmment and that of a com- 
be lent to the young Charles J .ewis, tiu» eldest panirm, and her fear that thev will not so 
son of the queen of liohemia, and should j)ut soon btj released ; *but,' she adds in a quite 
to sea under the flag of tiie ]>alatine Ikjuso. ' dillerent tone of solicit ude, proving the rela- 
Several noblemen ])r()irered voluntarv cnitri- tions bet wtien her and Craven as yet at least 
but ions towards this enteq)rise, and foremost to have advanctnl to no great degree of inti- 
among them was Craven, wlu) declare<l his niary, ' if lini>ert were anywhere but there I 
readiness to contribute as mueh as 30,0<K)/. shr>uld have my mind at rest.' Rupert, waa 




Hollanders and Lord Cniven join;' and in tently refused access to him purchased his 



his answer to this letter, wliich contains s(nne 



»wn libertv in the autumn of 1639, and after 



ungenerous comments on the weullhy noble- even then delaying for some time in Germany 
man's generosity, Ralph Verney ojjserves : I wiiile still lame from his wound paid a visit 
* Wee lieare much of a groat navie, but more to the (pieen at the Hague on his way home to 
of my little Lord Ci 
him the subject 
many he is condemned 



most 




lost of folly.' As Mr. Gardiner suggests, Miss BKXGER,ii. 338) the sum paid by Craven 
it is not likely that those who freely ojjened for his ransom amounted t-o 20,000/. Yet 



their purses expected very happy results from 



when a few years afterwards, during the 
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struggle between Charles I and his parlia- 
menty Elizabeth^s English pension of 10,000/. 
a year remained unpaid, Craven's munifi- 
cence seems tisam to have compensated her 
for the loss (Aliss Bengeb, ii. 369-70, citing 
' in a volume of tracts the article Perkins '). 
When after the execution of Charles I parlia- 
ment had formally annulled her pension, and 
the queen prepared a protest comprising a re- 
capitulation of her claims, it was Craven who 
drafted the document, and who endeavoured 
to induce the States-Q^neral to include the 
satisfaction of herdemands in the treaty which 
they were then negotiating with the parlia- 
ment (Mbs. Green, ii. 25, and n., where she 
describes the rough draft, with additions sug- 
gested on the margin in Craven's handwriting, 
seen by her among his papers). 

By this time Craven nad become a perma- 
nent member of the exiled queen of Bohemia's 
court at the Hague and at Khenen, near Am- 
heim, of which so graphic a description has 
been left by her youngest daughter (Afemoiren 
derHerzogin Saphicj pp. 36-44). She sneaks of 
him as having before the execution of Charles I 
been one of those who favoured the scheme 
of a marriage between herself and the Prince 
of Wales. When about 1660 Charles 1 1 was 
himself a visitor at the Hague, he addressed 
to the Princess Sophia some very significant 
compliments on her good looks ; out she soon 
found out that the secret motive of these flat- 
teries was the wish of Charles and his boon 
companion. Lord Gerard, to obtain through 
her intervention some of Craven's money. In 
small things as in great the * vieux milord ' 
(actually aoout forty-four years of a|fe) was 
allowed to act as paymaster, providing the 
young princesses with jewellery and sweet- 
meats, and with cash for making presents to 
others. But the graceless Sophia speaks of 
him as without esteem either for his wit or for 
his breeding, and unscrupulously makes fun 
of the family benefactor. When in 1660 the 
young princess travelled from Holland to 
Heidelberg, he superintended the arrange- 
ments for her journey, * et avoit soin de tout.' 

During the civil war Craven had repeatedly 
aided Charles I with money, and it is calcu- 
lated that before his restoration Charles II 
received from the same loyal subject at the 
least 60,000/. (BKUCE*snote to Vemey Papers, 
p. 189 ; cf. OoLiriKS, iv. 186). From 1661 Cra- 
ven was himself for a series of years deprived 
of the main part of his resources. The support 
given by him to the royal cause was not of a 
nature to remain hidden, and was particularly 
offensive to the adherents of the parliament, 
as being furnished by the son of a citizen of 
London, himself, in Nathaniel Hobart's su- 
percilious phrase, a JiUua popuU, Charges 



brought against him were therefore sure to 
find willing listeners. The first information 
against him was supplied in 1660 by Major 
Richard Falconer, one of the secret agena pro^ 
vocateurs whom the Commonwealth govern- 
ment kept near the person of the exiled 
^Charles Stuart.' He had been at Breda 
during the visit there paid by the queen of 
Bohemia and her daughters, accompanied by 
Craven, to Charles II, shortly before he set 
out on his Scottish expedition. Falconer now 
swore that on this occasion he had induced a 
number of officers to unite in a petition pray- 
ing the king to accept their services against 
the parliament of England 'by the name 
of barbarous and inhuman rebels,' and that 
this petition had been promoted by Craven. 
Shortly afterwards, in February and March 
1661, two other witnesses deposed to Cra- 
ven's intimacy with the king at Breda, and 
it was added that he had made some short 
journeys in the king's service, and had taken 
care ot an illegitimate child left behind him 
by Charles in the Low Countries, till forced 
to deliver up the same to its mother, * one 
Mrs. Barlow.' The result was that, 16 March 
1651, the parliament resolved that Craven was 
an offender apiinst the Commonwealth of 
England within the terms of the declaration 
of 24 Aug. 1649, that his estates should be con- 
fiscated accordingly, and the commissioners 
for compounding should be empowered to seize 
and sequester all his property, both real and 
personal. An act for the sale of his estAt«s 
was passed 3 Aug. 1662, by a vote of twenty- 
three to twenty ; and it is stilted that several 
members of the majority afterwards purchased 
parts of the property. In vain had Craven 
in 1661 appealed from abroad against the sen- 
tence, declaring Falconer guilty of penury, 
inasmuch as the petition in question had been 
merely one for pecuniary aid, and had not in- 
cluded the vituperative expressions concern- 
ing the parliament which the spy had himself 
proposed. Equally in vain had the Palatine 
family exertea themselves on behalf of their 
benefactor, both the queen and her son, the 
Elector Charles Lewis, who prevailed upon 
the States-General to address to the council 
in London an urgent representation through 
their resident there, De Groot. (It is printed 
at length by Collins, in his short account 
of these transactions, of which a complete 
narrative, entitled 'Proceedings of Parlia- 
ment against Lord Craven,' was published at 
London in 1663 ; cf. also Mrs. Green, ii. 34-6 
and Miss Bbnger, ii. 409 seqq.) Happily, 
the beautiful seat of Combe Abbey, near 
Coventry, which Craven's father had origi- 
nally purchased of Lucy, countess of Bedford, 
and where the queen of Bohemia had spent 
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her f^rlhood, was exempted from the con- 
fiscation, because of the heir presumptive's 
interest in it. 

The endeavours made by Craven in 1653, 
possibly with the aid of what he had saved 
out of the wreck, to obtain a reversal of the 
parliament's decision remained fruitless (see 
the intercepted letters addressed to him by 
Colonel Doleman, a creature of the Protector, 
and by William Cromwell, THxmLOE, Stute 
PaperSy i. 613). Eq^ually unsuccessful were 
the attempts made in the same vear by the 
queen of bohemia, who enclosed an urgent 
appeal in Craven's letter to President Law- 
rence (ib. ii. 139), and by the States-General 
(ib. ii. 449). Craven adhered to Elizabeth's 
fortunes, which had seemed likely to trench 
in some measure on the partial recovery of 
the Palatinate by her eldest son in the peace 
of Westphalia. But she was unable to quit 
the Hapfue, being deeplv involved in oebt 
there, while her son had no money to give 
her, and cherished no wish for her speedy 
return to the Palatinate, where she desired 
to recover her dower residence at Frank- 
enthal. In 1653 Craven seems to have made 
more than one journey to Heidelberg on 
her behalf (see her letters to him printed 
by Mrs. Green, ii. 38^t0 ; and cf. a few data 
as to his movements in Thurlob, St^te 
Papers, i. 237, 467, 704). In the latter part 
of 1654 he renewed his efforts to obtam a 
reversal of judgment, and much incfiectual 
discussion took place on his case (see the 
notices in Whitelocke, Memorials, iv, 156, 
157, 159, 162). Nor was it until the eve of 
the Restoration that the first sign shows itself 
of a change of policy in the matter. \STiit<?- 
locke, who notes (iv. 357) that a petition from 
Craven was read 11 Aug. 1659, records {ih. 
404) that 15 March 1660 an order was issued 
' to stay felling woods in the Lord St. John's 
and Lord Craven's estates.' 

At the Restoration Craven followed 
Charles II to England. He rexiovered his 
estates, though whether completely is not 
stated by his biographers, and ne was loaded 
with honours and offices. He became sooner 
or lat«r lord-lieutenant of Middlesex and 
South wark, colonel of a number of regiments, 
including the Coldstream guards, and lieu- 
tenant-general ; he was named master of the 
Trinity House, and high steward of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; he was one of the com- 
missioners for Tangiers, and of the lords pro- 
prietors of Carolina ; he was sworn of the 
privy council (1666 and 1681); and in the 

irago he was in March 1664 raised to the 
■ees of Viscount Craven of Uffington 
ana Earl of Craven (for a full enumeration, 
see DoTLB ; cf. Collins). But in prosperity 



as in adversity he remained faithful to the 
service of the queen of Bohemia, whose own 
return to England was delayed for several 
months by her pecuniary embarrassments. 
He corresponded with her, supplying her 
with the news of the court (Mrs. Green, 
ii. 88) ; and when Charles II with undeniable 
indifference continued to leave her witliout 
the offer of anv residence in England, Craven 
placed his ownljondon mansion,I)rury House, 
at her disposal, and thus enabled her at last 
to come back to her native land (26 May 
1661). During nearly all the remainder of 
Elizabeth's life she was his guest, and he 
generallv attended her when she appeared in 
public (Fepys, 17 Aug. 1661). As to the pre- 
cise nature of their private relations even in 
this period, we are, naturally enough, with- 
out evidence. The office of master of the 
horse, which he had nominally held at her 
husband Frederick's court, he seems to have 
continued to fill at hers in his own houso. 
In an account of a visit to the queen at Drury 
House by the Genoese Marquis Durazzo ( ex- 
tracted by Mrs. Green, ii. 81, from his MS. 
Relation of his Embassy), he states that on 
entering he was met at the head of the stairs 
by Craven, * proprietor of the house where 
the queen lives, and principal director of her 
court.' Not till 8 Feb. 1662 did she remove 
firom Drury House to Leicester House, hired 
as a residence for herself; and here a fort- 
night afterwards (23 Feb.) she died. At htT 
funeral the heralds who bore her royal crown 
were supported by Craven and his relative, 
Sir Robert Craven. To the former she had 
becjueathed her papers, together with her 
unique collection of Stuart and palatine 
family portraits. These Craven placed at 
Combe Abbey, where they are still preserved. 
It has been asserted that at the time of her 
death Sir Balthasar Gerbier was building for 
him at Hampsted Marshall in Berkshire ^ a 
miniature Heidelberg' which was to be * con- 
secrated to Elizabeth* (Miss Benger, ii. 
432-3). But this is erroneous, or at least in- 
accurate, since Lysons (i. 286), quoting the 
epitaph on the architect's tomb, states tlie 
mansion not to have been begun till the year 
in which she died (Mrs. Green, ii. 75 w.) 
Drury House, where she had enjoyed his 

Erincely hospitality, was afterwards rebuilt 
y him, and renamed Craven House. 
On the question of the well-known popu- 
lar belief, according to which Craven was 
privately married to the queen of Bohemia, 
there is in truth extremely little to say. The 
* Craven MSS.' might be supposed to furnish 
some clue ; but Mrs. Green ui. 66) states the 
late Earl of Craven to have oeen ' of opinion 
that no such marriage took place, since neither 
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family documents nor traditions support the 
notion.' Qt is curious that the margpravine 
of Anspadi, in her ' Memoirs/ ii. 93, should 
refer to the report without scepticism.) Mrs. 
Green further points out that the supposed 
marriage cannot even be shown to have been 
a contemporary rumour ; for the report is not 
once alluded to in the extant correspondence 
of the day, and is, so far as is known, entirely 
of later ^te. Moreover, Mrs. Green not ices, 
it is certain that a different rumour was ac- 
tually current at the English court, viz. that 
Craven wished to marry the quecn^s eldest 
daughter fHixabeth, who was only seven years 
his junior. A marriage with this learned 
and pious woman, who had little of the 
lightrheartedness in the midst of grief w^hich 
characterised her mother and two at least of 
her sisters, could hardly have proved con- 
genial to the gallant soldier, in favour of 
the supposed marriage between Craven and 
the queen there is nothing to uige except the 
analogies, such as they are, of the mSml- 
Uanees of the age, among which that of Hen- 
rietta Maria to Lord Jermvn is perhaps the 
most striking. In Elizabeths published letters 
there is not a word addressed to Craven, or 
concerning him, which assigns more than 
friendliness, or the mast unembarrassed gaiety 
([see, e.g.,her pleasant letter to Prince Rupert, 
in Bbomlet*8 Hoyal Letters, p. 286). Her 
bequest of papers and pictures to him proves 
nothing, nor on the other hand can any con- 
clusion be drawn from his extraoruinary 
munificence to her ; more especially as, though 
of this evidence enough remains (the Mab- 
OBATINE OF AiTBFACH testifies, Memoirs, ii. 
d3, to having seen a bond for 40,000/., which 
he had lent the queen), it is equally certain 
that he gave large sums to Charles II, and 
that his hand and heart were alike open, even 
to those who had no special claims upon him. 
In the days of the plague and of the fire of 
London he actively exerted himself. In- 
deed, it is a well-lmown anecdote that his 
horse knew the smell of a fire at a great dis- 
tance, and was in the habit of immediately 
galloping off with him to the spot : and a 
Latin elegy on his death expressly draws a 
parallel between the assistance which he gave 
to the queen and that which he gave to the 
unfortunate in general (Mbs. Gbeen, ii. 66 ra.) 
It is diflicult to prove a negative; and a 
balancing of mere probabilities seems in the 
present instance uncalled for. 

After the (jueen^s death Craven, as has 
been seen^contmued to occupy a distinguished 
place among those who enjoyed the goodwill 
of her T03ral nephews. In March 1668 Pepys 
describes him as ' riding up and down to give 
ordezB like a madman ' to the troops assembled 



in Lincoln's Inn Fields on the occasion of a 
city tumult. To Elizabeth's son l^i nee Rupert 
their old comradeship in war and tribulation 
must have si)ecially endeared him ; and on 
Rupert's death, in 1 682, he became the guar- 
dian of the prince's illegitimate daughter, Ku- 
perta (see KutKirt's will in Hboxley's Itoyal 
Letters, Introd. p. xxvii). At the accession of 
James 11 information is said to have reached 
Craven that his resignation of his regiment 
would be acceptable in high quarters ; but on 
his warmly deprecating the sacrifice of what he 
prized so mucn it was left to him (Collixs). 
He was a member of the new sovereign s 
privy council, and was in June 1 685 appointed 
lieutenant-general of the forces. Strangely 
enough, it had nearly fallen to the lot of 
himself and his beloved regiment to play a 
prominent part in the catastrophe of the 
Stuart throne. On the evening of 27 Dec. 
1688, when the Dutch guards entered St. 
James*s l^irk, tlie (.^oldstreams had the guard 
at Whitehall, and Craven was himself in 
command. Count Solms, the commander of 
the Dutch troops, called upon him to order 
his men away ; but Craven refused to do so 
without express orders from the king himself. 
After an interview with Craven, and another 
with Count Solms, Jumes onlered Craven to 
call ofl^the (.'midstreams; and when the king 
retired to rest, his palace was guarded by the 
troops of the Prince of Orange (O. Klopp, 
Der Fall dei< Ilause^ Stuart, 1876, i v. 289-90 ; 
cf. Clarke, Lift- of James II, 1816, ii. 264-6. 
There was a dispute as to whether James 
had agreed that the posts at Whitehall, as 
well OS those at St. .James's Palace, should 
be relievwl by the Dutch guards). 

Under the new rdffime the Coldstream re- 
giment was bestowed on General Talmash, 
and the lord-lieutenancy of Middlesex upon 
the Karl of Clare. Craven's ])ublic life was 
now at an end ; but he is said still to have 
shown much private activity, and to have 
continued his practice of aiding in the ex- 
tinction of fires. He must also have found 
continued opportunities for jrratifying his 
taste for building and gardens at his various 
seats — Ilampsted Marshall, Benham (pur- 
chased by him from Sir Francis Cost illon ; 
see Memoirs of the Margravine of Arn*pach, 
ii. 90-1, with a reference to Ltsons's Berk- 
shire, U.S.), and Comlje Abl)ey, and at his Lon- 
don house aforesaid. He is also held to have 
been a patron of letters, on the not very con- 
clusive evidence of the dedication to him of 
numerous works. He belonged to the lloyal 
Society, and is stated to have been intimate 
with Evelyn, liay, and other students of 
the natural sciences {Biogr, Notes, ap. Miss 
Benger, ii. 456 sqq.) Yet a doubt must be 
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hinted whet her he was actually what is called 
a ' man of parts.' The personal sketches of 
him remaining in the'Memoira of the DucbesB 
Sophia ' and in the ' Vemey Papers ' are any- 
tiiing but respectful in tone, though large 
allowance must be made for the confessed 
levity of a girl and for the conceited frivolity 
of a courtier. Hiapersonal valour, at least, is 
as indisputable as his self-sacrificinc magna- 
nimity ; nor need we follow some ol his con- 
temporaries in trying to calculate the mea- 
aure in which vanity may have been among 
the Bubsidiarv motives of a consistently chi- 
valrous conduct. He died unmarried on 
9 April 1097, and was buried at ffnley, near 
Coventry, where his remains rest, with those 
of his descendants, in the vault of the church. 
His earldom and estates descended to a col- 
lateral line. There are numerous portraits of 
him in the splendid collection at Combe Ab- 
bey, among them one by Honthorst, another 
byH. Stone, and a third by Princess Louisa, 
one of the queen of Bohemia's daughters. In 
moat of these the ' little Lord Craven,' at 



[Collina's Peerage of England, 2nd udit. 1741, 
iv. 185-91: Doyle's Official Baroaage of Bog- 
land, i. 484-5 ; Misa B«nger's Momoirs of Eliza- 
beth Stuart, Queen -of BohBUiiii. 2 vols. London, 
I8S5 ; Mrs. Everett Green's Lives of the Prin- 
Msws of England, 2 vola, London, 1854 ; Me- 
moiren drr Herzogin Sophie nschmals Kurlar- 
Btin von Hannover, ed. A. Koeher, Leipiig, 
1878;Whitelocke'8MenioriftIfl,od. 1863, vol. iv. ; 
Vemoy Papers, ed. J, Bruee for the Camden So 
dety. I8S3; Thurloe'a State Papers, ed. Thomas 
Birch, 1842, vols. i. and ii. The Craven MSS. 
remain unpablished as a whole, and do not appear 
as yet to have been inspected by the Hietorical 
MSS. CoramiBBlon.] A. W, W. 

CRAVEN, SibWILLIAM (1o48P-1618), 
lord mayorof London, second son of William 
Craven and Beatrix,daughterofJohnHunter, 
and grandson of John Craven, was bom atAp- 
pletreitwick, a village in the parish of Bumsall, 
near Skipton in the West Riding of York- 
shire, about 1548. The date is made pro- 
bable by the fact that he took up his freedom 
in 1569. At the age of thirti'en or fourteen 
be was sent up to London by the common 
carrier (WHiTiKun, Hiitory of Crare?i, edit. 
1812, p, 437') and bound apprentice tJi Robert 
HulMn, citiien and merchant taylor, who, 
as we gather from Craven's will, lived in the 
parish of St. John the Evangelist in Watling 
Street. Having been admitted to the free- 
dom of the Merchant Taylors' Company on 
4 Nov. 1569, Craven appeerB to have entered 
.into business with Hulson, and subsequently 
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to have quarrelled with him. On 9 iV'ov. 
1683 they submitted their differences 'from 
the beginning of the world to thia day' to 
the arbitration of the master and wardens of 
t.hecompany. Thequarreltumedupona'Kbop 
late in the occupation of William Craven.' 
The judgment of the master and warden.s, 
given on 26 Nov. Ifl8d, was that he should 
I pay 10/. to Craven and ' have unto himsiilf 
I the said shoppe to use at bis pleasure ' (MS. 
Seeordf of Merchant Tnylora' Company), In 
1688 Craven took a lease from the Mercers' 
I Company of a ' great mansion house ' in 
Watling Street in the parish of St. Antholin, 
. wherehecorried on business with Robert and 
j John Parker until his death. He was elected 
I warden of his company on 4 July 1593, the 
year that the plague was ' hot in the city ' 
(Stow, .4nj«ii>),andon 19July 1694, havinfr 
' borne and behaved himself commendably in 
the said place,* he was made one of the court 
of assistants. The minute books of the com- 
pany show of what his commendable bearing 
consisted; thus on 15 May 1593 he gave 20/. 
' to the relief of the widows of the ulmsinnn 
of the company,' and on 15 May 1594 tlir- 
master reported that ' Mr. Craven, instead of 
only giving 20/., would take upon himself the 
support of one woman at 16rf. a week.' Two 
years later he made a donation of 50/. to- 
wards the building of the library of St. John's 
College, Oxford, wiith which college the com- 
pany was, by its school, closely connected ; 
this donation is recorded on one of the win- 
dows of the library. On 2 April 1600 he 
was elected alderman for Biahopsgate ward, 
in which capacity he took part in thcgovcni- 
ment of the city {Calendar of Staff Pa/ifrt, 
xcviii. 469-70), and on 14 Feb. 1601 he was 
chosen sheriff of London. Towards the ex- 
penses of the shrievalty the Merchant Tn.v- 
lors' Company, as appears from its records, 
on 12 March 1000 voted him the sum of 30/. 
out ofthe 'common box,' and ordered its plnie 
to be lent to ' him during his year of office.' 
In 1602 ho founded the grammar school 
in his native parish of Bumsall, Yorkshiii' 
{J\\RKT.R,Ra>nblfi>{nUppfrmiarfedaU\Mi(\ 
on 16 May of the same year became alderman 
of Cordwainer (rice Biahopsgate) ward. lie 
wan knighted at Whitehall by James I on 
26 July 1803 (Nichols, Progre»ie» of James T, 
i. 234). In 1604 he was one of the patrons 
of ' the scheme of a new collcfre otter tli.> 
manner of a university designed at Ripon, 
Yorkshire' (Peck, Desrderata, vii. 290). It 
was probably about 1605 he married Eli!!H- 
beth, daughter of William Whitmore, alder- 
man of London. In 1607, the Merchant 
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puted with others to carry the invitation to public act recorded of Craven is the laying 
Norwich (MS. Records of Merchant Taylors^ of the foundation-stone t»f the new Aldgate 
Company). on 26 May 1618 (ih. i. lK-19). On 1 July 

In the autumn of IGIO the court of the of the samo year ht^ attended the court of 
Herchant Taylors* Company made prepara- the Merchant Taylors' Company for the last 
tions for Craven's approaching mayoralty, time, his will being * openly n»ad in court' 
and on 6 Oct. unanimously voted a hundred on the 2t)th (MS. AVcon/.* of the Merchant 
marks 'towards the trimming of his l**ships Taylori^ Company), and he was !)uried at St. 
house '(i%.) Craven was lord mayor of London Andrew Undershaft on 11 Aug., *w^here,* as 
for 1610-11, and the show, which had been Chamlwrlain writes to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
suspended for some years, was revivt^d with * then* were above live hundre<l mourners.' 
splendour. Christian, prince of Anhalt, was Craven had issue three sons and two daugh- 
entertained with all his * Germayne trayne ' at ters : William [(|.v.\.Tohn (see bt;low ),Tliomas, 
thefeastattheOuildhall afterwards (NiCMOLS, Klizabeth, and Mar>'. Ili.s arms were: or, 
Progresses of James /, ii. 370). In July 1611 five lleurs-<U»-lis in cross sable : a chief wav^e 
Craven became alderman of Lime Street (vice azure ; crt?8t, a crane or heron rising proper. 
Ooidwainer) ward, in consequence perhaps of Motto, * Virtus in actione consistit.* 
his having moved his residence from St. An- Thesccond son, John CR\v£N,was founder 
tholin's to ' a fair house builded by Stephen of the Craven scholarships at Oxford and 
Kirton' (see Stow's Survey tf London, 1618) Cambridge, lie was held in high esttK?m by 
inthepuishof St.AndrewUndershaft,Com- i Charles I, who created him Baron Craven of 
hilL This house, of which there is a print Uvton, Shropshire, 21 March l(U:^-3. lie 
in the British Museum (reproduced Londim ' died in l^UO, and left no issue by his wife. 
Journal, 26 Sept. 1857), was on the south i Elizabeth, daughter of William, lord ST)encer. 
side of Ijeadennall Street ; it was leased to By his will, dated 18 May 1<U7, he left large 
the East India Company in 1620 and pulled ! charitable bequests to Bumsall, Skipton, 
down, and the East India House erected in | Kipon, Kipley, Knaresborough, and Borough- 
1726(MArn:.AND,/7if!ff/oryo^Zo7i(2o7i,p. 100«3), ! bridge, and money for redeeming captives in 
which in 1862 was superseded by the present I Algiers. His most important legacy was that 
buildings. During Craven's mayoralty his , of the manor of Canceme, near Chichester, 
name appears in connection with certain loans ' Sussex, to provide 1 00/. for four poor scholars, 
to the King (Devon, Issues of the Kvrhequer j two at Cambridge and two at Oxford, with 
during the JRngn of James 7, p. 133), On ! preference to his o^vn poor kinsmen. The 
9 Jan. 1611 he was elected president of ' first award under the bequest was made at 
Christ's Hospital, which post he occupied up i Cambridge 10 May 1649. The fund was im- 
to his death. His donations to the hospital ' mediately afterwards sequestrated by parlia- 
were lands to the value of 1,000/. at Ugley ! ment, and on 7 May U)ol a petition was pre- 
in Essex, and certain other legacies (Court , sented for the pavment of the scholarships. 
Minutes of Chrisfs Hospital, March 1613- ' In 1654 the sequestration was discharged. 
1614). On 2 July 1613 he conveyed to St. | The value of the bequest has since consider- 
John's College, Cbtford, the advowson of ably increased, and change's have been made 
Creeke in Northamptonshire * upon trust that ' in the inetluKlsof the award, but tliey are still 
one of the ten senior fellows elected from maintained at both universities (Cooper, yl/i- 
(Merchant Taylors') School should be pre- nals of Camltndye, iii. 428 ; Collins, Peer- 
sented thereto' {MS. Berordj* of Merchant ' aye, ed. Brydges, v. 447: Wiittaker, Craven, 
Trnhn^ Company). In 1616 Lady Elizabeth , ed. Morant, p. 510; Sussex Archceohyical 
Coke, wife of Sir Edward Coke fq. v.], on Collections, xix. 110). 

occssion of the famous quarrel with her hus- i r^jg Kecords of Merchant Tayloro' Company 
band, was at his request handed over to the .. ^^ other authorities cited above.] W. C-a. 

hospitality of Craven, who must have entei^ 

t«ined her at his house in Leadenhall Street ' CRAWFORD. [See also Cbaufukd and 
(AiKiv, Court and Times of Jame^ I, Let- CRAWtrRi).] 

ters of Chamberlain and Carleton, 11 Oct. ' __ * .rrrT-ir^T»T% r. rw? t 

and 8 Nov. iei7>. The king wrote him a lot- 1 CRAWFORD, Earls op. [feee Lisd- 

ter of thanks, preserved at the Record Office ■ ^^''^-J 

(Calendar qf State Pdpers, vol. xciv. 4 Nov. , CRAWFORD and BALCARRES, 

1617, the king to Sir William CravenX E.vrls of. [See Lindsay.] 

It was in this year also that he joined with i 

others in subscribing 1,000/. towards the re- I CRAWFORD, AD Am (1748-1795), 
jair and decoration of St. Antholin's Church physician and chemist, born m 1748, was a 
(Setxovb, London, bk. iii. p. 514). The last pupil at St. George's Hospital. After he had 
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obtained his M.D. degree lie is said to have 
practised with great success in London, and 
for so young a man was surrounded by a large 
circle of attached friends. Through their in- 
fluence he was eventually appointed one of 
the physicians to St. Thomas's Hospital, and 
elected as professor of chemistry to the Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich. 

At the age of twenty-eight Crawford visited 
Scotland. The experiments which he made 
on heat imply that he was for some time in 
Glasgow and in Edinburgh. Crawford in- 
forms us that he began his experiments in 
Glasgow on animal heat and combustion in 
the summer of 1777. They were communi- 
cated in the autumn of that vear to Drs. 
Irvine and lleid and to Mr. Wilson. In the 
beginning of the ensuing session they were 
made known to the professors and students 
of the university of Edinburgh, and in the 
course of the winter they were explained by 
the author, to the Royal Medical Society of 
that city. In 1779 the first edition of Craw- 
ford's work was published in London by 
Murray. The full title of his book was * Ex- 
periments and Observations on Animal Heat, 
and the Inflammation of Combustible Bodies ; 
being an attempt to resolve these phenomena 
into a general law of nature.* In this work 
he examined all the opinions of Huxham, 
Haller, Heberden, Fordyce, and others. He 
submitted to Priestley, who was an espe- 
cial friend, his experimental examinations of 
blood in fever. Priestley considered them 
to be very complete, and Crawford's deduc- 
tions satisfactory. Crawford's book, * Experi- 
ments,' attracted considerable attention, and 
William Hey, F.R.S., surgeon to the General 
Infirmary of Leeds, published in 1779 'Ob- 
servations on the Blood,' in which he ex- 
pressed his approval of Crawford's views. In 
1781 WiUiam Morgan published * An Ex- 
amination of Dr. Crawford's Theory of Heat 
and Combustion,' in which he urged sundry 
objections to his conclusions; as did also 
Magellan in his ' Essai sur la nouvelle th6orie 
du feu 616mentaire,' &c. In 1788 Crawford 
published a second edition of this work, in 
which he candidly informs us that a very 
careful repetition of his experiments had re- 
vealed many mistakes respecting the quan- 
tities of heat contained in the permanently 
elastic fluids. * In an attempt,' he says, * to 
determine the relations which take place be- 
tween such subtle principles as air and fire 
we can only hope for an approximation to the 
truth.* In 17ol the severe criticism of his 
theories led Crawford to discontinue his phy- 
sical inquiries and devote hb attention more 
directly to strictly professional matters. 

He was distinguished by his desire to be 



accurate in all his investigations. All his 
pieces of apparatus were graduated with a 
delicate minuteness which has never been 
surpassed. His experiments were invariably 
well devised and carried out with tlie most 
rigid care, the accuracy of his apparatus being 
constantly tested by all the methods at the 
disposal of the chemists of bis day. Among 
his especial friends and counsellors were BlacK 
and Irvine, and of these he writes : ^ I have 
endeavoured to mark, with as much fidelity 
and accuracy as possible, the improvements 
which were made by Dr. Black and Dr. Ir- 
vine in the doctrine of heat before I began 
to pay attention to this subject.' He admits 
to the full his indebtedness to these chemists. 
So closely did he follow in the path indicated 
by Black and Irvine that he tells us * it has 
been insinuated that I published in a former 
edition of this work a part of the discoveries 
made without acknowledging the author. 
This charge was completely answered by a 
letter written from Glasgow College 27 Jan. 
1780 by Dr. Irvine, in which he says : ^ I like- 
wise lay no claim to the general fact concern- 
ing the increase or diminution of the absolute 
heat of bodies in consequence of the separa- 
tion or addition of phlogiston which is con- 
tained in vour book. 

The investif2[ations prosecuted by the phi- 
losophers of this period were vitiated by tlieir 
acceptance of the * Phlogistic Theory ' of 
Stahl and Beccher, which involved the inauiry 
into the phenomena of heat in a mist of hy- 
pothetical causes. Crawford's * Experiments 
and Observations* clearly exhibit his sense of 
the difficulties surrounding the doctrine of 
phlogiston, which he admits * has been called 
in question.* Kirwan, to whom Crawford 
dedicated his book, was the first to suggest 
that phlogiston was no other substance than 
hydrogen gas ; but it was reserved for Lavoi- 
sier, in 1786, to extinguish the Stahlian error. 
Crawford failed to realise the truth which was 
so near him. He determined, however, the 
specific heats of many substances, both solid 
and liquid, and his investigations upon animal 
heat led Priestley to his admirable investiga- 
tions. 

In 1790 Crawford published a treatise *0n 
the matter of Cancer and on the Aerial Fluids,' 
and a considerable time after his death, i.e. 
in 1817, Alexander Crawford edited a notice- 
able book, by his relative, bearing the title of 
* An Experimental Inquiry into the Effects 
of Tonics and other Medicinal Substances on 
the Cohesion of Animal Fibre.' Dr. Adair 
Crawford attracted the attention of his me- 
dical brethren by being the first to recom- 
mend the muriate of ba^a (barii chloridum) 
for the cure of scrofula. This salt is said to 
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omission of f^very passage unfavourable to 
Marv, and the insertion of fitatomonts from 
Camden, Spottiswowl, Melville, and others, 
these writers beinfr at the same time quoted 
in the marcfin as collateral anthoritit-s. The 



have been given in some cases with success, 
bat prolonged experience has proved that the 
use of it is apt to occasion sickness and loss 
of power. Crawford, when only fortv-six 
years of age, retired on account of delicate 
health to a seat belonging to the Marquis of . Newbattle MS. of the same * Ilistori*'/ in the 
Lansdowne at Lymington, Hampshire, and ! possession of the ^larquis of Lotliian, was 
there he died in July 1795. A triend who I published by the Hannatyne Club in 1825. 
knew him well wrote of him as * a man who Crawford was the author of: 1. * Courtship- 
possessed a heart replete with goodness and ! a-la-mode, a comedy/ 1700. 2. * Ovidius 
benevolence and a mmd ardent in the pursuit i Britannicus, or Love Epistles in imitation of 
of science. All who knew him must lament '. Ovid,* 170.S. 3. * Love at First Sight, a eo- 
that aught should perturb his philosophical , medy,* 1704. He died in 1726, leaving an 
placidity and shorten a life devoted to use- only daughter and heiress, Emilia, who died 
nilness and discovery.' unmarrie<l in 1 731 . 

[Kirwan's Defence of the Doctrine of Phlogis- [Chalmers's Biog. Diet. x. 489-00 ; Chambers's 
ton; Scheeles Experiments on Air and Kro ; Do i Diet, of Kininont Scotsmen (Thomson), i. 395- 
Lac*8 Treatise on Meteorology ; Dionysius Lard- ' 396 ; IJiirko's Dmdfd Gentry, ii. 385 ; linker's 
ner'i Treatise on Heat; Sir John Uerschel's Na- ' Biog. Dram. (ed. 1812). i. 155; Laing's Preface 
tural Philosophy; The Georgian Era, iii. 494; I to fiistorie of James Soxt; Catalogue of Advo- 
Gent. Mag. vol. Ixv. ; Watt's Bibl. Brit.] cates' Library. Edinburgh.] T. F. H. 

CRAWFORD, ANN (173^^801), t(?x^^^1^.\ ^''^'^^'' ™''^''^' 
actress. [See BAkBT, Axx Spraxgeb.] ^\ TON (1806- lh8o)lan(lsc4ip^ 
w^ucw. iK,^ ^AAAx, j^^ Kjrsw^^ ».j painter, was bom at Cowden, near Dalkeith, 

CRAWFORD, DAVID (1066-1726), of i m 1806. He was the son of a land surveyor, 
Drumsoy, historiographer for Scotland, torn and when a boy was apprenticed to a house- 
in 1665, was the son of David Crawford of painter in Edinburgh, out having t?vinced a 
Drumsoy, and a daughter of James Craw- , decided taste and ability for art, h\n engage- 
ford of Baidland, aft4.Tward8 Ardmillan, a : ment was cancelled, and he entered the 
prominent supporter of the anti-covenanting Trustees' Academy under Andrew Wilson, 
persecution in Scotland. He was f*ducatea ■ where he had for fellow-students David 
at the university of Glasgow and called to Octavius Hill, Kobert Scott Lauder, and 
the bar, but having devoted himself to the others. William Simson, who was one of 
study of history and antiquities was ap- | the older students, became his most intimate 
pointed historiographer for Scotland by Queen ■ friend and acknowledged master, and from 
Anne. In 1706 he published * Memoirs of . their frequent sketching expeditions together 
the Aflairsof Scotland, containing a full and ■ Crawford imbibed many of the Ix'st qualities 
impartial account of the Revolution in that I of that able artist, itis early efforts in art. 
Kingdombegun in 1667. Faithfully published were exhibited in the lloyal Institution, and 
firom an authentic manuscript.' I'he manu- , his first contributions to the annual exhi- 
acript was, he said, presented him by Sir bition of the Koyal Scottish Academy ap- 
James Baiid of Saughton Hall, who pur- | peared in 1831, two of these being taken 
chased it firom the widow of an episcopal from lowland scenery in Scotland, and the 
clers^^mAn. The ' Memoirs ' were dedicated third being the portrait of a lady. Although 
to the Earl of Glasgow, and the editor stated not one of the founders of the Academy, 
that his aim in publishing them was to fur- | Crawford was one of its earliest elected mem- 
nish an antidote to what he regarded as the bers. His name appears in the original list 
pernicious tendency of Buchanan's ' History.' I of associates, but having withdrawn from 
For more than a century the work was, on . the body before its first exhibition, it was 
the testimony of Grawiord, received as the not until 18t39 that he became an associate). 
genuine composition of a contemporaneous Meanwhile he visited Holland, whither he 
writer, and implicitly relied upon by Hume, | went several times afterwards, and studied 
Robertson, ana other historians, until Mai- very closely the Dutch masters, whose in- 
colm Laing in 1804 published * The Historic I fluence in mrming his picturesque style was 
and Life of King James the Sext ' as con- . seen in nearly all that he painted. The 
tained in the Belhaven MS., the avowed pro- ample materials which he gathen^d in that 
totype of Crawford's ' Memoirs.' I-rfiing as- 1 country and in his native land afforded sub- 
aerted the ' Memoirs ' of Crawford to be an jects for a long series of landscapes and coast 
impudent forgeiy, and showed that the nar- scenes, chiefly, however, Scottish; but it was 
ratiTe had basn garbled throughout, by the not till 1848, in which year he was elected 
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an academician, that he produced his first 
great picture, * Eyemouth Harbour/ and this 
he rapidly followed up with other works of 
high quality which established his reputa,- 
tion as one of the greatest masters of land- 
scape-painting in Scotland. Among these 
were a * View on the Meuse/ * A Fresh Breeze/ 
'River Scene and Shipping, Holland,' * Dutch 
Market Boats,' * French Fishing Luggers,' 
* Whitby, Yorkshire,' and ' Hartlepool Har- 
bour. He also painted in wateivcolours, usu- 
ally working on light brown crayon paper, 
and using body-colour freely. He practised 
also at one time very successfully as a teacher 
of art. The only picture which he contri- 
buted to a London exhibition was a * View 
of the Port and Fortifications of Callao, and 
Capture of the Spanish frigate Esmeralda/ 
at the Royal Academy in 1836. The charac- 
teristics of his art are those of what may be 
termed the old school of Scottish landscape- 
painting. This was not so realistic in detail 
as the modem school, but was perhaps wider 
in its grasp, and strove to give impressions 
of nature rather than the literal truth. In 
1858 Crawford left Edinburgh and settled 
at Lasswade, but he continued to contribute 
regularly to the annual exhibitions of the 
Academy till 1877, maintaining to the last 
the high position he had gained early in life. 
He was at one time a keen sportsman with 
both rod and gun. He died at Lasswade 
27 Sept. 1885, after having for many years 
suffered much and lived in the closest retire- 
ment. He was burie<l in the new cemetery 
at Dalkeith . A * Coast Scene, North Berwick'/ 
and * Close Hauled ; crossing the Bar,' by him, 
are in the National Gallery of Scotland. 

[Annual Report of the Council of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. 1886 ; Catalogues of the 
Exhibition of the Royal Institution for the En- 
couragement of the Fine Arts in Scotland ; Cata- 
logues of the Exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, 1831-77; Scotsman, 3 Oct. 1885; Edin- 
burgh Courant, 28 Sept. 1885.] R. E. G. 

CRAWFORD, JOHN (1816-1873), Scot- 
tish poet, was bom at Greenock in 1816 in 
the same apartment in which his cousin, 
Mary Campbell, the 'Highland Mary' of 
Bums'ssong, had died thirty years previously. 
He learned the trade of a house-painter, and 
in his eighteenth year removed to Alloa, 
where he died 13 Dec. 1873. In 1850 he 
published 'Doric La^s, being Snatches of 
Song and Ballad,' which met with high enco- i 
miums from Lord Jeffrey. lu 1860 a second 
Yolume of ' Doric Lays ' appeared. At the ! 
time of his death he was engaged on a hi»- ! 
tory of the town of Alloa, and this, edited 
by Dr. Charles Rogers, was published pos- | 



thumoualy under the title ' Memorials of Al- 
loa, an historical and descriptive account of 
the Town.' 

[Charles Rogers's Modern Scottish Minstrel, 
vi. 98-100 ; J. Grant-Wilson's Poets and Poetry 
of Scotland, ii. 396-7.] T. F. H. 

CRAWFORD, LAWllENCE (1611- 
1645), soldier, sixth son of Hugh Crawford 
of Jordanhill, near Glasgow, born in No- 
vember 1611, early entered foreign service, 
passed eleven years in the armies of Christian 
of Denmark and Gustavus Adolphus, and 
was for three years lieutenant-colonel in the 
service of Charles Lewis, elector palatine 
(Wood). In 1 641 he was employed bv the par- 
liament in Ireland, and appears in December 
1641 as commanding a regiment of a thou- 
sand foot (Belli XG8, Irish Catholic Confed^ra- 
//ow,i.230). In this warhe distinguished him- 
self as an active officer, but the cessation of 
1643 brought Crawford into oppasition with 
Ormonde. He objected to the cessation itself, 
and refused to take the oath for the king 
which Ormonde imposed on the Irish army, 
and above all, though willing to continue his 
service in Ireland, would not turn his arms 

r'nst the parliament. For this he was 
atened with imprisonment, and lost all 
his goods, but contrived himself to es(^ape 
to Scotland. The committee of the English 
parliament at Edinburgh recommended Chraw- 
lord to the speaker, and on 3 Feb. 1644 he 
made a relation of his sufferings to the Rouse 
of Commons, and was thanked by them for 
his good service (Sanford, 582). Ilis narra- 
tive was published under the title of * Ire- 
land's Ingratitude to the Parliament of Eng- 
land, or the Remonstrance of Colonel Craw- 
ford, shewing the Jesuiticall Plots against 
the Parliament, which was the only cause 
why he left his employment.' A few days 
later Crawford was appointed second in com- 
mand to the Earl oi Manchester, with the 
rank of sergeant-major-general. * Proving 
very stout and successful,' says Baillie, * he 
got a great head with Manchester, and with 
all the army that were not for sects ' (Baillie, 
ii. 229). Crawford's rigid presbyterianism 
speedily brought him into conflict with the 
independents in that army, and Cromwell 
wrotehim an indignant letter of remonstrance 
on the dismissal of an anabaptist lieutenant- 
colonel (10 March 1644). At the siege of 
York Crawford signalised himself by assault- 
ing without orders (16 June 1644). * The 
foolish rashness of Crawford, and his great 
vatiity to assault alone the breach made by his 
mine without acquainting Leslie or Fairfax,* 
led to a severe repulse (ib, u. 1 95). A fortnight 
later, at the battle of Marston Moor, Craw- 
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fold commanded Manchester's foot. His kins- 
man, Lieatenant-colonel Skeldon Crawford, 
who commanded a regiment of dragoons on 
the left wing, brought a chaige Of cowardice 
against Cromwell {ib, ii. 218). Later Law- 
rence Crawford also, in conversation with 
Holies, told a story of the same kind (Holles, 
Memoirs^ p. 10). After the capture of York, 
Manchester sent Crawford to take the small 
royalist garrisons to the soutli of it, und he 
took in succession Sheffield, Staveley, lk)l- 
sover, and Welbeck (Uushworth, v.(542-r)). 
In September the quarrel with Cromwell 
broke out with renewed virulence. Crom- 
well demanded that Crawford should be 
cashiered, and threatened that in the event 
of a refusal his colonels would lay down 
theircommissions(BAiLLiE,ii. 2*30). Though 
Cromwell was obliged to abandon this (fe- 
mand (Qardjker, Ifistoty of the Great Civil 
War, 1. 479, 481), the second battle of 
Newbury gave occasion to a third quarrel. 
Cromwell accused Manchester of misconduct. 
Crawford wrote for Manchester a long narra- 
tive detailing all the incidents of the year's 
campaign, which could be used as count or- 
chaiges against Cromwell {MaiwheBtei^s 
Quarrel wUh Ci'omwelly o8-70, Cumden So- 
ciety). The passing of the self-denying ordi- 
nance put an end to the separate command 
of the Earl of Manchester, and Crawford 
next appears as governor of Aylesbury-. In 
the winter of 1645 he twice defeated (Colonel 
Blague, the royalist governor of ^^' allingford 
(ViCABS, Burning i?iitf^,98, 116; Wood, X//5», 



20). In the same year, on 17 Aug., while 
takinff part in the siege of Hereford, he was 
killecf by a chance bullet, and was buried in 



Gloucester Cathedral (Wood, Life, '2^), His 
monument was removed at the Kestorntion, 
but his epitaph is preser^-ed by Le Neve 
{Monumenta AnglicanUy i. 220). 

[Wood's Life ; Baillie's Letters, ed. Laing ; 
Boshwotth's Historical Collections; Sanfonrs 
Studies and Ulostrations of the Great Re1>cllion ; | 
Garlyle's Cromwell ; Manchester's Quarrel with 
Cromwell (Camden Soc), 187o ; Ireland's Ingra- 
titnde to the Parliament of England, &c. 1644 ; 
A Trae Belation of serernl Overthrows given to 
the Rebels by Colonel Crayford, Colonel Gib- 
mm, and Captain Greanis, 1642; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 8th Itep. pt. ii.] C. H. F. 

CRAWFORD. ROBERT (d. 1733), au- 
thor of ' Tweedside,' ' The Bush aboon Tra- 
quair/ and several other well-known Scotch 
songs, originally contributed to Itamsay*s 
' TeaHtable Miscellany,' under the signature 
* C.,' was the second son of Patrick Crawford, 
merchant in Edinbureh (third son of David 
Crawford, sixth lairu of Drumsoy), by his 
flist wife, a daughter of Gk>rdou of Tumbcrry. 



Patrick Crawford ]»urchased the estate of 
Auchinames in 1 71 5, as well as that of Drum- 
soy about 1731, which explains the state- 
ment of Burns that the son Kobert was of 
the house of Aucliinames, generally regarded 
as entirely erroneous. Stenhousi^ and others, 
from misreading a reference to a AVilliam 
Crawford in a letter from Hamilton of Ban- 
gor to Lord Karnes (Lifetfljjrd Ka7nei<, i. 97), 
have erroneously given William as the name 
of the author of the songs. That Hol>ert 
Crawford alx)ve mentioned was the author is 
supix)rted l>y two explicit testimonies both 
communicated to Kobert Burns : that of 
Tytler of Woodhouslee, who, as Burns states, 
was *ni(«t intimately acquainted with Allan 
Ramsay,* and that of Itamsay of Ochtertyre, 
who in a letter to Dr. Blacklock, 27 Oct. 
1787, asks him to inform Burns that Colonel 
Kdmestoue told him that the author was not, 
as had Ix^en rumoiire<l, his cousin Cohmel 
George Cra\vford, who wius * no pix^t though 
a great singer of songs,* but the * elder bro- 
ther, Kobert, by a former marriage.* Kamsay 
adds that Crawford was ' a ]>retty young man 
and lived in France,' and Bums states, on 
the authority of Tytler, that he was * unfor- 
tunately drowned coming from France.* Ac- 
cording to an obitnarvnianuHcript which was 
in the possession of Cfiarles Mackav, professor 
of civil history in the university of Edinburgh, 
this took place in May 171^. l^urns, with his 
usual generous appreciation, remarks that ' the 
beautiful song of ** Tweedside '* does great 
honour to his p<.>et ical talent s.' !Most of Cmw- 
ford's songs were also publisht>d with music 
in the * Orpheus Caledonius* and in Johnson*s 
* Musical Museum.* 

[Laing's >}(lition of StenhousoV Notes to John- 
son's Musical Museum ; Works of Robert Burns.] 

T. F. 11. 

CRAWFORD or CRAUFURD, TITO- 
MAS (1630?-ir,03),of Jordanhill, captor of 
the castle of Dimibarton, was the sixth son 
of Lawrence Crawford of Kilbirnie, ancestor 
of the Viscounts Garnock, and his wife Helen, 
daughter of Sir Hugh Campbell, ancestor of 
the Earls of Loudoun. He was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Pinkie in 1547, but some time 
afterwards obtained his liberty by paying a 
ransom. In 1550 he went to France, where he 

I entered the service of Henry II, under the 

' command of James, second earl of Amm. 
Ketuming to Scotland with Queen Mary in 

' 15(51, he afterwards became one of the gentle- 
men of Darnley, the quecn*s husband, and 
seems to have shared his special contidence. 

'i "When the queen set out in January 15(W^7 
to visit Darnley during his illness at Glas- 

. gow, Crawford was sent by Darnley to make 
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his excuses for his inability to wait on her | 
in person. The particulars of the succeeding , 
interview forcea upon Damley by the ap- i 
pearance of the queen in his bedchamber 
were immediately afterwards communicated ' 
to Crawford by Damley, who asked his ad- i 
vice regarding her proposal to take him to ; 
Orai^illar. Crawford (according to a de- I 
position made by him before the commis- ' 
sioners at York {State Papers, For. Ser. , 
1566-8, p. 177) on 9 Dec. 1568, which is the | 
sole authority regarding the particulars of 
the interview) gave it as his opinion that 
she treated him too like a prisoner, in which 
Damley concurred, although expressing his 
resolve to place his life in her hands, and to 
go with her though * she should murder him.' 
After the murder Crawford joined the asso- 
ciation for the defence of the young king's 
person and the bringing of the murderers to 
trial. Inspired doubtless by devotion to his 
dead master, he showed himself one of the 
most formidable enemies of his murderers, 
and although playing necessarily a subordi- 
nate part, perhaps no other person was so 
directly instrumental in finally overthrowing 
the power of the queen's party. 

Acting in concert with the regent, Moray, 
Crawford suddenly presented himself at a 
meeting of the council which was being held 
at Stirling, 3 Sept. 1569, and, requesting 
audience on a matter of urgent moment, feu 
down on his knees and demanded justice on 
Maitland of Lethington and Sir James Bal- 
four as murderers of the king {Diurnal of 
OccurrenUty p. 147). Asserting that the crime 
with which he charged them was high trea- 
son, he protested that Lethington, who was 
present, should not be admitted to bail, and 
after a violent debate the council agreed to 
commit him, Balfour being subsequently ap- 
prehended at his residence at Monimail. The 
stratagem carried out so boldly by Crawford 
proved, however, abortive, for Letliington 
was shortly afterwards rescued by Kirkaldy 
of Grange, and Balfour obtained his release 
by bribing Wood, the regent's secretary. 

Aft;er tlie election of the Earl of Lennox, 
father of Damley, as regent, 13 July 1570, 
Crawford became an officer of his guard. At 
the request of the regent he unoertook to 
make an attempt to surprise and capture the 
castle of Dumbarton, held by the followers 
of the queen, and* commanding a free access 
to France. Situated on a precipitous rock 
rising from the Firth of Clyae to a height of 
200 ^t, with a spring of water on its sum- 
mit, and united to the mainland merely by 
a narrow marsh, it was only by famine or by 
surprise that it could be captured, and both 
methods seemed equally vain. Ilie feat of 



Crawford, while thus di8playing almost un- 
paralleled daring, was, however, crowned with 
success, not simply by a happy accident, but 
chiefly because he thoroughly gauged its difli- 
culties and omitted no precautions. Having 
secured the assistance of a yeoman of his own 
who had formerly been a watchman of the 
castle, and was acquainted both with the 
nature of the cliffs and the disposition of tlie 
guards, he, an hour before sunset on 31 March 
i571, set out from Glasgow with a hundred 
and fifty men, provided with ladders and cords 
and *crawe8 of iron.' At Dumbuck, with- 
in a mile of the castle, where they wen? 
joined by Cunningham of Dnimwhassel and 
Captain Hume with a hundred men, he ex- 
plained to his followers the nature of the 
enterprise. With their hackbuts on their 
backs and their ladders slung between them 
they then marched forward in single file. It 
was resolved to climb to the highest point of 
the castle, from which, on account of its 
fancied security, the nearest watch was about 
120 feet distant. Dawn had begun while 
they began to climb, but the foffs from the 
marshes wrapped them round ana concealed 
them as securely as darkness. Crawford, 
accompanied by his guide, led the way, and 
after he had overcome the difficulties of the as- 
cent with never-failing ingenuity, they gained 
the summit just as the sentinel gave the alarm. 
Hushing in with the cry * A Damley ! A Dam- 
ley ! ' they struck down the few half-naked 
soldiers whom the alarm had brought out of 
their barracks, and, seizing the cannon, turned 
them on the garrison, who offered no further 
resistance. A considerable number, including 
Lord Fleming, favoured by the fog made 
their way out and escaped, but Arcnbishop 
Hamilton and De Virac, the French ambas- 
sador, were both taken prisoners. Hamilton, 
five days after his capture, was executed at 
Stirling, but no one else suffered even im- 
prisonment. To the queen's party the loss 
of the castle was an irreparable blow, no less 
than an astounding surprise. The feat, ex- 
traordinary even if it had been assisted by 
treachery, was generally rejjarded as impos- 
sible without it, out in a plam and unafiected 
account of the affair in a letter to Knox 
(printed in Riou akd Bannattne's 3f(emona//f, 

Ep. 100-7) Crawford says: 'As I live, we 
aue no maner of intelligence within the hous 
nor without the hous, nor I haue spoken of 
befoir.' 

During the remainder of the civil war 
Crawford continued to distinguish himself 
in all the principal enterprises. He held 
command of one of the companies of 'waged 
souldiers ' (Caldbbwood, History, iii. 100), 
which, under Morton, concentrated in May 
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at Dalkeith and afterwards encamped at 
Leith, where, when they had united their 
forces with those of Lennox, a parliament 
was held at which sentence of forfeiture was 
passed against Lethington and others. In 
September following, when the parliament 
at Stirling was surprised by a party of horse- 
men sent by Kirkaldy of Grange, and the 
regent and others taken prisoners, Crawford, 
after the Earl of Mar had opened fire on 
those of the enemy who had gone to spoil ' 
the houses and booths, with the assistance of i 
some gentlemen in the castle and a number i 
of the townsfolk, sallied out against the , 
intruders and drove them from the town 
(Baihtattne, Memorials, p. 184). Most of ' 
the captives were at once abandoned, and, ' 
although Lennox was assassinated in the 
struggle, the main purpose of Kirkaldy was 
thus practically defeated. In July 1672 
CTawK)rd had a turn of ill-fortune, beiug 
defeated and nearly captured in the woods 
of Hamilton by some persons in the puy of 
the Hamiltons, but this, it is said, was owing 
to the fact tliat his assailants had been for- 
merly in the service of the regent and were 
permitted to approach him as friends {ib, 

E. 237). At the siege of the casthi of Edin- 
uigh in 1573 Crawtord was appointed with < 
Captain Hume to keep the trenches (Cal- 
DEBWOOD, History J iii. 281). On 28 Moy he , 
led the division of the S€K>ts which, with a 
division of the English, stormed the spur 
after a desperate conflict of three hours, ny 
its capture Kirkaldy was compelled to come . 
to terms, and it was to Hume and Crawford 
that he secretly surrendered the castle on 
the following day (Sir James Melville, 
Memoirs, p. 256). The fall of the castle ex- i 
tiiiKaished the resistance of the queen's party , 
and ended the civil war. 

Crawford in his later years resided at ' 
Kersland in the parish of Dairy, of which his ' 
second wife, Janet Ker, was the heiress. He i 
ffranted an annual rent to the university of ^ 
Glasgow in July 1570, and in 1577 he was 
elected lord provost of the city. Crawford ' 
received the lands of Jordanhill, which his I 
&ther had bestowed on the chaplainry of 
Brumry, the grant being confirmed by a 
charter granted under the g^reat seal, 8 March 
1665-0. His important services to James YI 
were recognised by liberal grants of land at 
various periods. In September 1575 James YI 
sent him a letter of thanks for his good ser- 
vice done to him from the beginning of the 
wars, promising some day to remember the 
same to his 'great contentment.' This he 
d^ not £ul to do as soon as he assumed the 
government, for on 28 March 1578 Crawford 
raeeiTed a diarter under the great seal for 



various lands in Dairy. On 24 Oct. ir)81 he 
received the lands of Hlaokstone, Barns, and 
others in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, as 
well as an annuity of 200/. Scots, payable 
out of the religious benefices. Cniwford was 
in cr)mmand of a portion of the forces with 
which the Duke of Lennox proj)osc(l in 
August 1582 to seize the pnnestant lords, a 
design frustrated by intelligence sent from 
Bowes, the English ambassador. Crawford 
died on 3 Jan. ir»03, and was Ijuricd in the 
old churchyard, Kilbimie, whore in 1594 he 
had enacted a curious moiiunn'nt to him- 
self and his lady, with the motto * God 
schaw the right,* which hatl be^-n granted 
him by the Earl of Morton for his valour in 
the skirmish betwt?en I^'ith and Edinburgh 
(see engraving in Arc/iaolw/ical and Histori- 
cat Co/lectiomt relating to Ayr and Ji'iyton, 
ii. lL>8). 

[Crawl'urd's Renfrewshire ; 15iirko's Rarouet- 
age ; Richard Raiinatync'a Memorials (llannatyne 
C'liil)) ; Diurnal of Occurrenls (Biinnatyne Club) ; 
Sir James Melville's Memoirs ; Cahlerwood's His- 
tory of the Church of Scotland, vol. iii.; the 
Histories of Tytler, Hill Burton, and Kroude.] 

T. Y. U. 

CRAWFORD, TH(.)MAS JA( KSON, 
D.I). (18lL'-l875;,Scotti8h divine, was a na- 
tive of St. Andrews. Ilis father, William 
Crawford, was professor of moral philoso])hy 
in the United College in that city. He received 
his education in the university of 8t. An- 
drews, took his degree in IS.'U, and, btiing 
licensed as a preacher by the pre^byterv' of 
St. Andrews in April ltJ34, was presented 
by the principal and masters of the United 
College to the parish of Cults. In 18;W he 
was translated to G lam is, to which parish 
he had been presented by the trustees ot Lord 
Stnithmore ; and six years later, having re- 
ceivfHl from the university of St. Andrews 
the degree of D.D., he was transferred to 
the charge of St. Andrew's ])arish in Edin- 
burgh. In 1859 he was appointed professor 
of divinity ; in 1861 he was made a chaplain- 
in-ordinary to the queen ; subse(iiiently he 
became a dean of the chapel royal ; and in 
1867 his eminence as a theologian was re- 
cognised by his election to the otfice of mo- 
derator of the general assembly, lie died 
at Genoa on 11 Oct. 1875. 

Ilis works are : 1. * Reasons of Adherence 
to the Church of Scotland,' Cupar, 1843. 
'2. * An Argument for Jewish Missionaries,' 
Edinburgh, 1847. 3. * l*resbyterianism de- 
fended against the exclusive claims of Pre- 
lacy, as urged by Romanists and Tractarians,' 
Edinburgh, 1853, 8vo. 4. * IVesbyterv or 
Prelacy ; which is the more conformable to 
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the pattern of the Apostolic Churches ? * '2nd 
edit. Lond. [1867], 16mo. The subject dealt 
with in this and tne preceding work led to a 
protracted controversy with Bishop Words- 
worth, which was carried on in the columns 
of the * Scotsman.* 5. * The Fatherhood of 
God. considered in its general and special 
aspects, and particularly in relation to the 
Atonement. vVith a review of recent specu- 
lations on the subject ' [by Professor K. S. 
Candlishand others], Edmburgh, 1866, 1867, 
1870, 8vo. 6. * The Doctrine of Holy Scrip- 
ture respecting the Atonement,* Lond. 1871, 
1874, 8vo. 7. * The Mysteries of Christianity; 
being the liaird lecture for 1874,* London, 
1874, 8vo. 

[Scotaman, 13 Oct. 1875, p. 4; Irving's Emi- 
nent Scotsmen, p. 83 ; Cat. of Printed Books) in 
Brit. Mu8.] T. C. 

CRAWFORD. WILLIAM, D.D. (1739P- 
1800), Irish presbyterian minister and his- 
torian, was bom at Crumlin, co. Antrim, pro- 
bably in 1739. lie was the fourth in a direct 
line of presbyterian ministers of repute. Tho- 
mas Crawford, his father (d. 1782, aged 86), 
was minister at Crumlin for fifty-eight years. 
Andrew Crawford, his grandfather (df. 1726), 
was minister at Cammoney for over thirty 
years. Thomas Crawford {d. 1670, aged 46), 
father of Andrew, was the ejected minister 
of Donegore ; he married a sister of Andrew 
Stewart, author of a presbyterian * History 
of the Church of Ireland.* William Craw- 
ford*8 mother was Anne Mackay, aunt of 
Elizabeth Hamilton [q. v.] He had three 
younger brothers, all distmguished in the 
medical profession : John, a surgeon in the 
East India Company's service, afterwards 
physician at Demerara, author of several medi- 
cal works, died at Baltimore in 1813 ; Adair 
fq. v.] ; Alexander, pliysician at Lisbum, died 
29 Aug. 1823, aged 68. William, the eldest 
son, studied for the ministry at Glasgow, 
where he graduated M.A., and received the 
degree of D.D. in 1786. On 6 Feb. 1766 he 
was ordained minister of St rabane, co. Tyrone, 
a charge wliich had been vacant since the 
death of Victor Ferguson in 1763. Craw- 
ford, like his father, was a latitudinarian in 
theology, but he took no part whatever in 
ecclesiastical polemics ; his tastes were lite- 
rary, and in his active engagements he showed 
himself animated by no small amount of pub- 
lic spirit. He first came forward as an author 
in a critique of Chesterfield's * Letters to his 
Son ; * his plea, in the form of dialogues, for 
a more robust morality attracted notice at 
Oxford. Crawford next employed himself in 
translating a forgotten treatise on natural 
theology. The rise of the volunteer move- 



ment in 1778 was welcomed by him as the 
dawn of national independence. He zealously 
promoted the movement, was cha])lain to the 
first Tyrone regiment, and published two 
stirring sermons to volunteers, which were 
among the earliest productions of the press 
at Strabane. A more important contribution 
to patriotic literature was his * History of 
Ireland,* published in the first year of G rat- 
tan's parbament. Thrown into the form of 
letters, it is an exceedingly well written and 
even eloquent work, valuable for its contempo- 
rary notices of the * Whiteboys,* * Oak Boys,' 
* Steel Boys,* and volunteers, and for the in- 
sight it gives into the aims of the older school 
of advocates of national independence. Coin- 
cident with the plea for a free parliament, on 
the part of the liberal presbyterians of Ulster, 
was the aspiration for an Irish university in 
the north, dissociated from all sectarian tram- 
mels. While William Campbell, D.l). J|q. v.], 
was negotiating for public support to his plan, 
two very vigorous efforts were made to start 
the project on a basis of private enterprise 
by James Crombie [q. v.] at Belfast, and by 
Crawford at Strabane. Crawford's academy, 
though short-lived, fulfilled the common aim 
more perfectly than Crombie's. The Strabane 
Academy was opened in 1785 with three 
professors. The curriculum was enlarged as 
the plan progressed, the synod continuing for 
a time to place the ini^titution on the toot- 
ing of a university, and appointing periodic 
examinations. Several presbyterian ministers 
received their whole literary and theological 
training at Strabane. The new turn given 
to the volunteer movement by the rise of the 
clubs of * United Irishmen' (1791) was no 
doubt one of the causes which contributed to 
the ruin of the Strabane Academy. Men of 
liberal thought among the presbyterians were 
divided into hostile sections. Crawford fol- 
lowed Robert Black [q. v.] in his retreat from 
the seditious tendencies which were begin- 
ning to develope themselves. In 1795, during 
tlie brief administration of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
Crawford was advised that there was a pro- 
pect of a parliamentary grant * to establish 
a university for the education of protestant 
dissenters.* Under the direction of a com- 
mittee of synod, Crawford and two others 
went up to Dublin to press the matter, but 
with the recall of Fitzwilliam the opportu- 
nity passed away. In the earlier half of 1 797 
Arthur McMecnan, or Macmahon, minister 
of the nonsubscribing congregation at Holy- 
wood, near Belfast, lied the country for poli- 
tical reasons, and is said to have entered the 
military service of France. A stupid but 
popular Ulster fable makes him the progeni- 
tor of the late Marshal Macmahon. On 
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9 May 1798 the Antrim presbytery declared cipline Society, of whicli Samut'l Iloare was 

the congreflnition vacant. Orawfonl received chairman, and Thomas Buxton and Samuel 

a call to Holywood in September, resigned Gurney went zealous niemberA. lie edited 

die charge of Strabane and his connection the annual 'reports' of that society, which 

with the general synod in October, and on grew into large volumes. 
21 Nov. was admitted into the Antrim pres- In iKW Crawford was sent as commissioner 

bytery. He died on 4 Jan. 1800, aged <50, to tlie United States, in order to examine the 

leaving behind him the reputation of great workingof the American prison and peniten- 

attainment and a blameless character. >Vil- tiarv svstem. On his return he made a most 

liam Bryson fq. v.], who had preached his valiuible rejwrt on the subject to his oilicial 

father's luneral sermon, performed the same chief,which was printed by order of tliellou^e 

office for him. His widow survived till of Commons on 11 Aug. 1834. This re^wrt 

20 Feb. 1806. demonstrated the advantages of the IVnnsyl- 

He published: 1. 'Remarks on the late vanian system of separate cells, which had 

Earl 01 Chesterfield's Letters to his Son/ 1776, been in force at the great prison of Philadel- 

12mo ; another edition, Dublin, 1770, 12mo. phia for about five years, and had previously 

2. 'Dissertations on Natural Theology and been in use in the prisons of some other 

Kevealed Religion, by John Alphonso Turre- American states. It was soon afterwards in- 

tine,' Belf., vol. i. 1777, 8vo, vol. ii. 1778, troducedintothe United Kingdom, and found 

8vo. 3. * A History of Ireland from the its way into oth(;r European countries. The 

earliest period to the present time,* &c., Stra- first result of Crawford's inquiries was that 

bane, 2 vols. 1783, 8vo (dedication to Lord in l^'iib the act r> & (5 Will. IV, cap. .'W, was 

Gharlemont ; consists of letters to William passed, authorising the appointment of in- 

Hamilton; has twenty pages of subscribers' s]>ectors of ])risons in England and Scotland. 

names). Also ' Volunteer Sermons,' Strabane, Ireland had already had such ins^K^ct ors since 

1779 and 1780. 1810. Great Hritain was now divide<l into 

[Belfast News-Letter, 10 Jan. 1800; Mason's lour districts. Crawford and Whit worth 
Statistical Account of Ireland (1816), ii. 270 ; Kussell (formerly cliaplain at Millbank peui- 
Beid*B Hist. Prosb.Ch. in Inland (Killen), 1867, tentiary) wt?re appointed inspectors of the 
i. 184, iii. 371. 381; Witherow's Hist, and Lit. most important, that for the home and mid- 
Hem, of Presb. in Ireland, 2nd sor. 1880, p. land counties, including I^)ndon. The eh- 
203 sq.; Killen's Hist. Cong. IVesb. Ch. in Ire- yen volumes of ' Prison Ueports' from 18iJ(> 
land. 
Sketch! 
Inland, 




Spwbvtervl*^" ^* ^ "'""••*• . J"^/^i «ii^* ^*ui^i..ix .^ ,^ ^ Vict. cap. 44) which legally i-aiu- 

^ ^'■' * '* blished the separate cell system in the threii 

CRAWFORD, WILLIAM ( 1788-1847), kingdoms, and alsoof the regulations forthe 

philanthropist, was the son of Robert Craw- managenumt of the new Parkhui\st Kelbr- 

fopd, oneof the oldraceof CrawfordsinFife- matory, of which Crawford was really the 

ahire, a captain in the army, who late in life originator. From 1841 Crawford was matle 

settled in London as a wine-merchant, and solely responsible for the reports of the im- 

who had grounds for claiming to be the heir portant prison of Pentonville, and he also 

of the earldom of Balcarres, although he did had a large share in the reforms which our 

not take any legal steps for the recognition government was at that period beginning to 

of his rights. The father married Mary Haw apply to the prison systems of the British 

of Yarmouth in Norfolk, and of that mar- colonies. 

riage the youngest son, William Crawford, The heavy oflicial work with which Craw- 

waa bom in London on 30 May 1788, and re- lord was burdened told ujMjn his hejilth. lie 

ceived in his early years a mercantile educa- had suffered as a youth from an aifeet ion of 

tion. the heart, and in 1841 he had a serious at- 

In 1804 Crawford obtained an api>ointment tack of illness, from which he never entirely 




up at tne peace. 

come an active member of the committee of prison, while attending a meeting of the 

the British and Foreign School Society, and managing committee of that institution. 

had already begun to mterest himself in such Crawford's private character was one of re- 

qnestions as the abolition of the slave trade markable gentleness and amiability. He was 

and the reform of the penal laws. He soon unmarried. 
became secretary to the London Prison Dis- [Personal knowledge.] J. W. 
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CRAWFORD, WILLIAM (1825-1869), I CRAWFORD, WILLIAM SII ARMAN 
painter, the second son of Archibald Craw- ' (1781-1861), politician, was eldest son of 
ford, the author of * Bonnie Mary Hay,' and William Sharman of Moira Castle, co. Down, 
other popular lyrics, was bom at Ayr in 1825. a protestant landed proprietor who was for 
Evincing in boyhood a taste for artistic pur- many years M.P. for Lisbum in the Irish 
suits, he was at an early age sent to Edin- parliament, was colonel of a union regiment 
burgh to study under Sir William Allan at of volunteers, and died in 1803. William, 
the Trustees' Academy, where his success bom 3 Sept. 1781, married, 5 Dec. 1805, 
in copying one of Etty's great pictures se- Mabel Fridiswid, daughter and heiress of 
cured for him a travellmg bursary, by means John Crawford of Crawfordsburn, and Kade- 
of which he was enabled to visit Home and mon, co. Down, and assumed by royal license 
study there for two or three years. While the additional surname of Cra\N'ibra. In 1811 
in Rome he contributed occasional papers he served as sheriff of Down, and in the fol- 
and criticisms to some Edinburgh newspapers, lowing years persistently advocated Roman 
On his return he settled down to the prac- catholic emancipation. Crawford was mean- 
tice of his profession in Edinburgh, where he while seeking to improve the condition cf 
found an influential patron in Lord Meadow- his tenants on his large Ulster estates, and he 
bank, and for several years he was engaged gave the fullest possible recognition to the 
as a teacher of drawing at the Royal Institu- Ulster tenant-right custom. His tenants 
tion imtil the School of Design became as- often sold their tenant-right for sums equal- 
Bociated with the Science and Art Depart- ling the value of the fee-simple. About 1830 
ment. He was an indefatigable worker, and Crawford resolved to agitate for the conver- 
was almost invariably represented in the sion of the Ulster custom into a legal enact- 
annual exhibitions of the Royal Scottish ment, and for its extension to the whole of 
Academy by the largest number of works Ireland. Tenant farmers in the north of Ire- 
that any single artist was allowed to send, land eagerly accepted his leadership, and in 
Among his contributions were various sacred 1836 he was returned to parliament as mem- 
subjects, and a considerable number of genre ber for Dundalk. On 2 July 1835 he opened 
Sictures, which were most successful when his campaign in the House of Commons by 
ealing with female characters. Many of bringing forward a bill to compensate evicted 
them were bought by the Royal Association tenants for improvements. Owing to the late- 
for the Promotion oi the Fine Arts in Scot- ness of the session, the bill was dropped and 
land. But Crawford achieved his greatest . reintroduced next session (10 Marcli 183(3), 
success with his portraits in crayons, espe- but it never reached a second reading. 
cially those of children and young ladies, | Crawford rapidly declared himself an ad- 
which were executed with a grace and felicity vanced radical on all political questions. On 
of style that rendered them perfect in their 31 May 1837 he attended a chartist meeting 
way, and caused them to be much sought iu London, and not only accepted all the 
after. He exhibited portraits at the Royal principles of the chartist petition, but de- 
Academv in London also between 1862 and dared that there was no impracticability 
1868. fie was elected an associate of the about any of them. He was one of the com- 
Royal Scottish Academy in 1860, and died mittee appointed to draft the bills embodjr- 
suadenly in Edinburgh 1 Aug. 1869. His wife ! ing the diartist demands (Lovett, Autobio- 
also hasbeen a contributor to the exhibitions yraphy, p. 114). With OConnell Crawford 
of the Royal Scottish Academy. was never on good terms. Their tempera- 
Among Crawford's best works are his * May ments were antipathetic. Crawford declined 
Queen' and * May Morning,' *The Return to support OConnelUs agitation for the repeal 




ing Pool,' and * Too Late * — a beautiftil young ' session of the new parliament (1838) Lord 
girl arriving at a garden gate * too late ' to pre- Melbourne's government passed, with O'Con- 
vent a duel between two rival lovers, one of nelVs assistance, the Irisn Tithe Bill, which 
whom lies dead near the gateway — exhibited commuted tithe into a rent-charge, at the 
at the Royal Scottish Academy in 1869. same time as it reduced tithe by twenty-five 

[Scotsman. 3 Ang. 1869, reprinted in the Re- ' P«' c^'^^' Crawford at once denounced the 
gister and Magazine of Biogriphy, 1869, ii. 146; measure as a sacrifice of the tenants interest... 
Art Journal, 1869, p. 272; CatAlc^es of the Soon after it had passed he met OConnell 
Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy ; Cata- at a pubbe meeting at Dublin, and charged 



logoee of the Exhibition of Uia Royal Academy 



him with sacrificing Ireland to an alliance 



of Arts, London, 1852-68.] R. E. G. i between himself and the whigs. OConnell 
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replied with very gross personal abuse, which Crawford's bill was condemiitHl hy tho coni- 
made future common action im]po8sible. The . mittee ; it was brought in upiin, however, 
tenant-right agitation was still gathering in ISACi and immedintt'ly dr()])])t'd. TIk> Irish 
force in Ireland, and Crawford was agitating land legislation of \f<7d and lft81 embodied 
in England for the chartists. In 1841 lloch- most of Crawford's principles. 
dale offered Crawford a seat in parliament. Many years before retiring from parlia- 
The constituency paid the election expenses, ment Orawfonl fonnulated, in opposition to 
and he continued to represent Kochdale till O'Connell, a scheme for an Irish parliament, 
the dissolution in July 1862. On 21 April known as tlie federal scheme. lie first pro- 
1*42 he moved for a committee of the whole mulpated it in a number of letters i)ublished 
houae to discuss the reform of the representa- in li<4.*^, and urjred the appointment of *a 
tion, and was left in a minority of 92. In local body for the puq)oseof local lejrislation 
1843 he movt»d the rejection of the Arms Act, combined wit h on imperial legislation for im- 
and supported Smith O'Brien's motion for tho perial purposes/ * No act of tlu- imi)erial par- 
redress of Irish grievances. After the Devon liament,* he wr(»t«\ ' having a s»*parat e action 
commission presented its report (1844), he as regards Ireland, should be a law in Irt»- 
moved for leave to bring in a tenant-right land unless passed and confirmed by lu?r own 
bill, legalising the Ulster custom, and ex- legislative body.' The federalists' soim 1k^ 
tending its operation to the whole of Ireland, came a numerous party, and in 1844 O'Con- 
Delaya arose; the government declined to nell invited Oawford to come to some compn>- 
assist Crawford ; and the bill was tenijK)rarily mise with the Kepeal Association, but Craw- 
abandoned. On :i9 Feb. 1844 Crawford al- ford declined: ami in l}^ti,when the federalists 
tacked thegovemment for the proclamation of again came to the fnmt, O'Connell ridiculed 
the Clontarf meeting. On 1 March following the whole plan. In 18o0 Crawford siipi>orted 
he moved that consideration of the estimates the Ecclesiastical Titles liill, and excited the 
should be suspended until the reform of the wrath of Dr. Molesworth, vicar of UiHrhdale. 
representation had been considered by the An acrimimious correspondence followed, 
house. Fourteen members voted with him which was published in 18')!. In spite of 
in the division. In succeeding sessions Craw- strong protestant feeling, Crawford was al- 
ford was the active spokesman of the radicals, ways popular with Roman catholics, whose 
and he never neglected an opportunity of political rights he champicmed consistently. 
bringing the Irish land question before the After 1851* Crawford lived at Crawfordsbum, 
house. In 1846 the Tenant-right Association and devoted himself to local antl private busi- 
was formed under his auspices in Ulster, ness. He died 18 Oct. 1 SOI, ami was buried 
and this society developed into the Tenant three days lat er at Kilmore. Crawford had ten 
League of Ireland in 18a0. In 1847 Craw- children, and his eldest son, John, succeeded 
fords bill reached for a first time a second to the propertv. 

reading (16 June^, and was rejected by [■.pj,^^^ ^^ ^;^, 24 Oct. 18G1 ; She's Tapors 

112 t» 2o. In the second sessicm of the ^^\y^^, j^j^h I^nd Que.sti<.n, 1863 ; K. Harry 

next parliament Crawford s bill was ngected , o'Uricn's I'arliamtntary Hist. <.f the Irisli Land 

(6 April 1848) by the narrow majority of , Question. 1880 ; A.M. Snllivan's New Ireland, 

twentv-three(ayesl2!2,noe8l45).On2:>July . i877; Sir C. G. Duffy's Young Inland (1860), 

1848 Crawford moved an amendment to the i. lo, 9.0, 260, 339 ; t. V. O'Connor's Hist, of 

Coercion Bill proposed by Lord John Rus- ' the Parnell Movement, 1886 ; Hansard's Pari. 
Bell, when only seven members supported ' Delmtes, 1836-7, 1841-52 ; Lovett's Autol>io- 

liim in the division. After taking everj-oj)- graphy, 1876 ; Lihts of Members of rurlianient. 

portunity of pressing his tenant-right bill on ii- : Burkc'H I>jindetl Gentry, s.v. -Sliarraan;* 

the attention of parliament, he moved its Webb's Irish Biography, s.v. ' Sharman.'l 
aeoond reading for the last time 10 Feb. 1 852, ''*■ ^' ^^ 

when 57 voted for it and 167 against it. CRAWFURD. [St>e also Gkaifird 

Crawford's age and declining health prevented and Cra wfokd.] 
hisaittingin the succeeding parliament,which 
met in the autumn of 185l>, and his place as CRAWFURD, ARCHIBALD (178: 




.,.w^»«^B«« w-w Tenant-right Jiill. A select , was left an ornhan, and alter receivmg a very 
committee of the House of Commons, which limited school education in Ayr went, in his 
included Lord Palmerston, examined it to- ' thirteenth year, to London to learn tho trade 
getherwith & proposed scheme of land reform ; of a baker with his sister's husband. After 
DTOUghtforwardby thelriahattomey-general, eight years' absencehe returned to Ayr, where 
Sir JoMphNapieTyandknown as Napier's code. ' at the age of twenty-two he attended the 
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writing classes in Ayr academy for a quarter 
of a year. Proceeding then to Edinburgh, he 
was for some time employed in the house of 
Charles Hay, after which he obtained an en- 
gagement in the family of General Hay of 
Kannes, in honour of whose daughter, who 
had nursed him while suifcring from typhus 
fever, he composed the well-known song, 

* Bonnie Mary Hay,* which originally ap- 
peared in the * Ayr and Wigtownshire Courier/ 
Ketuming to Ayr with his earnings in 1811, 
he entered into business as a grocer, but this 
not proving suocessful he became an auc- 
tioneer, and also took a small shop for the 
sale of furniture. Having been indulged by 
his employers with the use of their libraries, 
Crawford had found the means of cultivating 
his literary tastes, and in 1819 ventured on 
authorship, by publishing anonymously *St. 
James's in an Uproar,* of which three thou- 
sand copies were sold in Ayr alone, and for 
which tlie printer was apprehended and com- 
pelled to give bail for his appearance. In the 
same year Crawford be^an to contributo to the 
' Ayr and Wigtownshire Courier * a number 
of pieces in prose and verse. They included a 
series of sket-chcs founded on traditions in the 
west of Scotland, which in 1824 were pub- 
lished by subscription in a volume under the 
title * Tales of a Grandfather,* new and en- 
larged edition in two volumes, by Archibald 
Constable & Co. in 1825. Shortly afterwards, 
in conjunction with one or two friends, he 
commenced a weekly serial in Ayr entitled 

* The Correspondent,* which, however, on ac- 
count of a disagreement between the origi- 
nators, was only continued for a short time. 
Subsequently he brought out, on his own 
account, * The Gaberlunzie,* which extended 
to sixteen numbers. To the publication he 
contributed a number of tales and poems, 
among the latter of which * Scotland,! have 
no home but thee,* was set to music and soon 
became popular. In his later years he con- 
tributed articles in prose and verse to the 
*Ayr Advertiser.* He died at Ayr 6 Jan. 
1843. 

[Charles Rogers's Modern Scottish Minstrel, 
vi. 31-3 ; Anderson's Scottish Nation.] 

T. F. H. 

CRAWFURD, GEORGE {d. 1748), ge- 
nealogist and historian, was the third son of : 
Thomas Crawfurd of Cartsbum. He was the I 
author of a 'Genealogical History of the ; 
Royal and Illustrious 1* amily of the Stewarts \ 
from the year 1034 to the year 1710; to which 
are added the Acts of Sederunt and Articles 
of Regulation relating to them ; to which is ' 
prefixed a General Description of the Shire 
of Renfrew,* Edinburgh, 1710 ; ' The Peerage 



of Scotland, containing an Historical and 
Genealogical Account of the Nobility of that 
Kingdom,* Edinburgh, 1716 ; and * Lives and 
Characters of the Crown Oflicers of Scotland, 
from the Reign of King David 1 to the Union 
of the two Kingdoms, with an Appendix of 
Original Papers,* vol. i. 1726. The * Descrip- 
tion of the Shire of Renfiijw * was published 
separately, with a continuation by iSemple, ut 
Paisley in 1788, and a second edition, with 
a continution by Robertson, also at Paisley, 
1818. The works, though now practically 
superseded, display considerable learning and 
industry. When Simon Eraser resolved to 
lay cliiim to the barony of Lovat, he em- 
ployed Crawfurd to investigate the case, and 
to supply materials to sup])ort his pretensions. 
It is said to have been chiefly due to the re- 
searches of Crawfurd that Eraser obtained 
a favourable decision, but he nevertheless 
declined to pay Crawfurd anything for his 
trouble. Justly indignant at his meanness, 
Crawfurd used to call him one of the greatest 
scoundrels in the world, and threaten if he 
met him to break every bone in his body. The 
* Letters of Simon, Lord Eraser, to George 
Crawfurd, 1728-30,* while the case was m 
progress, are published in the * Spottiswoode 
Miscellany,* 400-9. He died at Glasgow, 
24 Dec. 1748. By his wife, Mary, daugliter 
of James Anderson, author of * Diplomats 
Scotice,* he had four daughters. 

[Scots Mag. X. 614; Spottiswoode Miseellauy 
as above ; Anderson's Scottish Nation ; Cat. of the 
Advocates' Library, Edinburgh.] T. K. II. 

CRAWFURD, JOHN (1783-18G8), ori- 
entalist, was bom on 13 Aug. 1783, in the 
island of Islay, where his father had settled 
as a medical practitioner. He received his 
early education in the village school of Bow- 
more, and in 1799, at the age of sixteen, he 
entered on a course of medical studies at 
Edinburgh. Here he remained until 1803, 
when he received a medical appointment in 
India, and served for five years with the army 
in the North-west Provinces. At the end 
of that time he was, most fortunately in the 
interests of science, transferred to Tenang, 
where he acquired so extensive a knowledge 
of the language and the people that Lord 
Minto was glad to avail himself of his ser- 
vices when, in 1811, he undertook the expe- 
dition which ended in the conquest of Java. 
During the occupation of Java, i.e. from 181 1 
to 1817, Crawfurd tilled some of the principal 
civil and political posts on the island : and 
it was only on the restoration of the territory 
to the Dutch that he resigned office and re- 
turned to England. In the interval thus 
afforded him m)m his official duties he wrote 
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a ' History of the Indian Archipelago/ a 
work of sterlinflf vulue and great interest, in 
3 ToU. 1820. Having completed tliifl work 
he returned to India, only, however, to leave 
it again immediately for tht; courts of Siam 
and Cochin China, to which he was accredited 
as envoy by the Marquis of HoMtings. This 
delicate mission he carried through with 
complete success, and on the retirement of 
Sir dtomford liaiHes irom the government of 
Sin^pore in 1823, he was appointed to ad- 
minister that settlement. In this post he re- 
mained for three years, at the end of which 
time he was transferred as commissioner to 
Pegu, whence, on the conclusion of peace with 
Burma, he was despatched by Loroi Amherst 
on a mission to the court of Ava. To say 
that any envoy could )>e completely success- 
ful in his dealmgH with so weak and treacthe- 
TOiis a monarch as King Hpagyidoa would 
be to assert an impossibility ; but it is certain 
that Crawfurd, by his exercise of di))l()matic 
skill, accomplisheMd all that was possible under 
the conditions. In the course of the follow- 
ing year Crawfurd finally returned to Enjr- 
land, and devoted the remainder of his long 
life to the promotion of studies oonnecteil 
with Indo-China. With charact4»ristic energy 
he brought out an account of his embassy to 
the courts of Siam and Cochin-China in 1828, 
and in the following year a ' Journal ' of his 
embassy to the court of Ava (1 vol. 4to), 
which reached a second edition in 1 834 (2 vols. 
8vo). Among his other principal works were 
* A Orammar and Dictionary of the Malay 
Language,' in 2 vols., 1852, and * X Descri])- 
tive Dictionary of the Indian Islands and 
Adjacent Countries,* 1856 : in addition to 
which he published many valuable paj)ers on 
ethnological or kindred subjects in varir)us 
journals. Endowed by nature with a stead- 
fast and affectionate disposition, Crawfurd 
was surrounded by many friends, who found 
in him a staunch ally or a courteous though 
uncompromising opponent in all matters, 
whether private or public, in which he was 
in harmony or in disagreement with them. 
For many years Crawfurd was a constant 
attendant at the meetings of the Geogra- 
phical and Ethnological Societies, and tlie 
yigour both of his mind and body made him 
up to the last an invaluable authority on all 
matters connected with Indo-China. At the 
ripe age of eighty-five Crawfurd die<l at South 
Kensington on 11 May 1868. 

[Oent. Mag. 1868 ; Proceedin^rs of the Royal 
Qeogmphieal Society, 1868; Times. 13 May 
1868; and the works above cited.] K. K. I). 
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CRAWFURD or CRAWFORD, THO- 
MAS {d. 1662), author of a < History of the 



University of Edinburgh/ was educated at 
St. Leonards College in the university of 
St. Andrews, where he matriculated in 1(318 
and graduat4?d M.A. in \&2\ (»S7. Andrewit 
University HoUa), He was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the professorship of philuso])hy 
in the university of Edinburgh in \i\'2i\, but 
on 2^) March o^ the following year lie was 
inductetl pn^fessor of humanity in the same 
university. On :?0 Feb. I(i.'i0 he was ap- 
]H)inted by the town council of Edinburgh 
to the rectorship of the high school. On tlie 
occasion of the visit of Charles! to Scotland 
in l(5ii3 Crawfunl was appointed to assist 
John Adamson [q. v.], principal of the uni- 
versity, and William Drummond [q. v.] of 
Hawthomden in devising the pageants and 
composing the speeches and versos. These 
were published under the title * ¥.l(T6hia Mu- 
sarum Edinensium in Caroli Regis ingressu 
in Scotiam,' 1(>;W. On \M Dec. IWO he rl^- 
tumed to the university as public professor 
of mathematics, and on •\ Jan. following he 
was in addition made one of the regents of 
philosophy, the total annual salary granted 
him for discharging the duties of bcjth chairs 
being six hundred merks (iW/. 6*. 8//. ) At 
the M.A. graduation ceremony (^rawfurd in- 
troduced the custom of publishing * Theses 
Mathematicje.' In a document in the uni- 
versity library he is styled *a grammarian 
and philosopher, likewise profoundly skilled 
in theologv, and a man of the greatest piety 
and integrity.' He died 3U March f6()2. 
Crawfurd's * History of the University of 
Edinburgh from 1580 to 164(> ' was published 
in 1808, from the transcript in tin* university 
library made by Matthew Crawford from the 
original, which he states to be then in the 
possession of Professor Laurt»nce Dundas of 
the university. Ho was al.so the author of 
*Locorum Nominum propriorum Cfoiitilitium 
vocunujue difficiliorum, (jun3 in Latinis Sco- 
torum llistoriis occurrunt, explicatio vema- 
cula,' which, edited with additions and emen- 
dations by C. Irvine, was published in 1065; 
and * Xoti?s and Observations on Mr. George 
Buchanan's History of Scotland, wherein the 
diflicult passages of it are explained, the chro- 
nology in many places rect i fied,and an account 
is given of the genealogies of the most con- 
siderable families of Scotland,* 1708, printed 
from a manuscript in the Advocates' Library. 
All these works an* in the library of the 
British Museum. In the Advocates' Library 
there are some manuscript notes of Craw- 
furd's on * Virgil.' 

[Historios of the University of Eclinbur^h by 
Crawfurd, Dalzell, and Grant. ; Stevens's Historj' 
of the Higli School of hkliuburgh ; British Mu- 
seum Catftlogue.] T. F. H. 
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CRAWLEY, Sir FRANCIS (1684- 
1649), judge, was born, according to Lloyd 



CRAWSHAY, ROBERT THOMPSON 

(1817-1879), ironmaster, youngest son of 



{Memoirs of those th<it Suffered for the Pro- | William Crawshay [q. v.] by his second wife, 
testant Religionf\^9>^ p. 290), at Luton, Bed- Elizabeth Thompson, was bom at Cyfarthfa 
fordshire, on 6 April 1684. Lloyd adds that Ironworks 8 March 1817. He was educated 
* his dexterity in logic at the university pro- at Dr. Prichard's school at LlandafF, and from 
mised him an able pleader at the Inns of | a very early age manifested a great interest 
Court.* There is no trace of him at the uni- , in his father's ironworks, and spent much of 
versities, however. He studied law first at j his time among them. As years increased 
Stapleinn and then at Gray's Inn, of which he he determined to learn practically the busi- 
was admitted a member on 26 May 1598. He ! ness of an ironworker, and in turn assisted 
was called to the degree of serjeant-at-law on in the puddling, the battery, and the rolling 
26 June 1623, and elected reader at Gray's | mills ; he carried this so far that he even ex- 
Inn in the following autumn. In 1626 he changed his own diet for that of the w(^rk- 
was among the counsel whom the Earl of men. On the death of his brother William 
Bristol petitioned to have assigned him on his by drowning at the old passage of the Severn 
impeachment. He was appointed to a puisne I he became acting manager of the ironworks, 
judgeship in the common pleas on 11 Oct. and at a later period when his brother Henry 
1632, and knighted. In November 1635 he , removed to Newnham he came into the work- 
advised the king that corn fell within the ing control of the entire establishment. In 
purview of the statute 26 Hen. VIII, c. 2, 1864 the original lease of Cyfartlifa lai)?ed, 
which regxdated the price of * victuals,' and and was renewed at Crawshay's earnest en- 
that a maximum price might be fixed for it , treaties. On the death ofhis father, the active 
under that statute, the king's object being to ; headofthebusine88,inl867he became the sole 
fix such a maximum and then raise money by I manager, and not only considerably improved 
selling licenses to charge a higher price. He , the works, but opened out the coal mines to 



subscribed the resolution in favour of the le- 
gality of ship-money drawn up in answer to 
the case laid before the judges oy the king in 
February 1636. He subsequently gave judg- 
ment in the king's favour in the exchequer 
chamber in Hampden's case (27 Jan. 1637-8), 



a greater and more profitable issue. At this 
time there were upwards of five thousand 
men, women, and children employed at CV- 
farthfa, all receiving good wages, and well 
looked after by their master. Crawshav was 
often spoken of as the * iron king of Wales.' 



and publicly asserted the incompetence of His name came prominent ly before the piibl ic 
parliament to limit the royal prerogative in inconnoctionwiththegreat strikes of 1873-5. 
that matter. He was impeacned for these He was averse to unions among masters or 
actions in July 1641, the proceedings being men, but assented, as a necessary sequence of 
opened by Waller, who compared his * pro- the action ofthe men, to a combination among 
gress through the law ' to * that of a diligent the masters. Unionism became active at Oy- 
spy through a country into which he meant . farthfa at a time of falling prices ; Crawshay 
to conduct an enemv.' He was restrained called his men together and warned them of 
from going circuit (6 Aug.) Probably he ! the consequences of persisting in their un- 
joined the King on or before the outbreak of reasonable demands ; but as tney would not 
nostilities, for in 1643 he was at Oxford, yield the furnaces were one by one put out. 
where he received the degree of D.C.L. on | Soon after came the revolution in the iron 
21 Jan. He died on 13 Feb. 1649, and was trade, the discarding of iron for st«el through 
buried at Luton. By his wife Elizabeth, the invention of the Bessemer and Siemens 
daughter of Sir John Kotherham, knight, of i processes, and the thorough extinction of the 
Luton, he had two sons, who survived him, old-fashioned trade of the Crawsliays and the 
of whom the elder, John, died without issue, Guests. Crawshay would have reopened his 
and the younger, Francis, who appears as the works for the benefit of his people had it not 
holder of an estate at Luton in 1660, ent-ered been very apparent that under no circum- 
Gray's Inn on 7 Aug. 1623, was called to the stances could Cyfarthfa again have become a 
barm February 1638, appointed cursitor baron paying concern. The collieries were, how- 
of the exchequer in 16/9, and died in 1682-8. ever, still kept active, employing about a 
[Philips'8GrandeuroftheLaw(1686),p.212; tbousand men and several hundreds of the 
Dilgdale's Orig.296 ; Chron.Ser. 107, 108 ; Cob- oj^ workmen laboured on the estates. \ov 
bett's State Trials, ii. 1300, iii. 843, 1078-87. the last two years of his life he took little m- 
1306 ; Gal. State Papers (Dom. 1637-8), p. 640 ; terest m business; he had become completely 
Pari. Hist. 847 ; Whit^locke's Mem. 47 ; Wood's deaf and broken down by other physical m- 
Fasti (Bliss), ii. 44; Fosses Lives ofthe Juntos; firmities. While on a visit to Cheltenham 
Boi^worth, pt. iii. vol. i. p. 329.] J. M. R. for the benefit of his health he died rather 
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suddenly at the Queen*8 Hotel 10 May 1879y . [Gtent. Maf?. September 1867, pp. 
and on 21 June following his personalty was , Mining Journal, 10 Aug. 1867, p. 532 ; Ki 



933-5; 
engineer, 
Bwom under 1,200,000/. His son, William ■• 16 May 1879, p. 359.] G. C. B. 

S!^'^l'.fr^.^ /'^'r^fS?^"*.?! : CREAGH, PETER (rf, 1707>, catholic 



T. C. 



Iron and Steel Instit. 1879, pp. 328-30; Practical bv the propaganda to the united bi8bni)rics 
Mag. 1878. pp. 81-4 (with portrait).] ' f Cork and Cloyne, and on 9 Marcb 1«9l>- 

G. C. B. 1(593 |jp y^,^^ Q,j ^Y^^, recommendation of 
rm A -nraTT A-cr ^ttt t t a nr /i^oo ior>^\ . '^^^^^ ^^f translated to the archbishopric of 
. ^^'^^^^^^Ti^^^^^w^n^®^^®^^^' ' I>«blin- He encountered great difliculties 
mmmaater, the eldest son of William Craw- , ^nd troubles, was obliged to fly to France, 
jhay of Stoke Newington, Middlesex, was , and died at Strasburg in 1707. * 
bom in 1788, and on the death of his grand- ! tt, 1 , ^^ • ,7, 
father, Richard Crawshay, became sole pro- t..^.?, .^' a ^t^?^"^^ S?^^T,'°"' '' ^l^'n"* ^^ » 
prietor of the Cyfarthfa Ironworks, near Ater- ^ -'^^'°" " Archbishops of Dublm. p. 4570 

thyr Tydyil, &>uth Wales. He was of all ^ ■ 

the Crawshays the finest type of the iron CREAGH, RICHARD (1525.^-15^5), 
kin^. His will was law: in his home and catholic archbishop of Armagh, called also 
business he tolerated no opposition. With his | Creyagh, Crewe, and in Irish O'Muldireibe, 
workmen he was strictly just. Hisquickness | wa8bornaboutlo:?5,beingthe son of Nicholas 
ofperception and unhesitating readiness of de- Creagh, a merchant of the city of Limerick, 
cision and action made his success as an iron- ' and Jolianna [White], his wife. Haying ob- 
master when railways were first introduced. ' tained a free bourse from tlie almoner of 
States wanted railways ; he found the means, I Charles V, he went to the uniyersity of Lou- 
lepaid himself in shares, and large profits soon I vain, where he st udied arts as a conVictor * in 
fell into his hands. Before 1850 there were 1 domo Standonica,' and aftenvards theology 
six furnaces at Cyfarthfa, giving an average | in the Pontifical College. He proceeded ll.D, 
yield per furnace of sixty-five tons ; but | in 1555. 
under his management there were soon eleven 
fnmacesy and the average yield was 120 tons, 
and the engine power was worked up to a 
point representing five thousand horse. He 
nad ten mines in active work turning out 
iron ore, eiffht to ten shafts and collieries, a 
domain with a railway six miles in length, 
and large estates in Berkshire, Gloucester- 
shire, and in other districts. (3rawshay was 
in the habit of stacking bar iron during bad 



In or about 1557 he returned to Limerick, 
and in August 1562 he left that city for 
Rome by direction of the nuncio, David 
Wolfe. At this period he had a strong de- 
sire to enter the order of Tlieatines, but the 
pope dissuaded him from carrying out his in- 
tention. On 23 March 1563-4 he was ap- 
pointed archbishop of Armagh. In October 
1564 he reached Ijondon. Towards the close 
of that year he landed in Ireland, probably 
times ; at one period during a slackness of ' at Drogheda, and almost immediately after- 
trade Crawshay stacked forty thousand tons I wards he was arrested while celebrating mass 
of puddled bars; prices went up, and in ad- i in a monastery. He was sent in chains to 
dition to his regular profit he cleared twenty I Ijondon and committed to the Tower on 
shillings per ton extra upon his stock, real- | 18 Jan. 1564-5. On 22 Feb. he was inter- 
iaing l^ nis speculative tact 40,000/. in this 1 rogated at great length by Sir William Cecil 
yenture. In 1822 he served as sherifl^ of Gla- I in Westminster Hall; and he was again 
moTganshire. When Austria and Russia ' examined l)ef()re the recorder of London on 
menaced the asylum of the Hungarians in | 17 March, and a third time on 23 March. 
Turkey in 1849, he subscribed 500/. in their On the octave of Easter he escaped from the 
behalr He died at his seat, Caversham Park, ! Tower and proceeded to I^uyum, where he 
Reading, 4 Aug. 1867, aged 79, leaving direc- ' was received with great kindness by Michael 
tionsthat he was to be buried within four clear ' Banis, president of the Pontifical College. 
days, and in a common earth grave. His per- I After a short stay there he went to Spam, 
sonalty was sworn on 7 Sept. under two mil- 1 and about the beginning of 1566 he returned 
lions. The whole of his property in Wales i t^ Ireland. In August that year he had an 
was left to his son, Robert Thompson Craw- 1 interview with Shan O'Neil at Irish Darell, 
shay [q.y.], his holdings in the Forest of Dean near Clondarell, in the county of Armagh. 
to his son, Henr^ Crawshay, and his estates | On 8 May 1567 he was arrested in Con- 
at Treforest to Francis Crawshay. He was , naught, and in August was tried for high 
three times married. ^ treason in Dublin. Though acquitted, he 
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was detained in prison, but he escaped soon 
afterwards. Before the end of the year he 
wa^ recaptured, sent to London, and lodged 
in the Tower, where, after enduring severe 
privations, he died on 14 Oct. 1585, not 
without suspicion of poison. 

He wrote: 1. * De Lingua Hibemica.' 
Some collections from this work are among the 
manuscripts in the library of Trinity College, 



military matters. The * Historical and Cri- 
tical Account of the several Invasions of 
England,' published in the same year ( 1852), 
though not so well known, possesses similar 
merit. His * Biographies of Eminent Eto- 
nians,' which first appeared in 1850, has 
passed through several editions, but does not 
possess much intrinsic value. ' The History 
of the Ottoman Turks ' has also obtained a 



Dublin. 2. An Ecclesiastical History. A wide circulation, the latest edition being that 
portion of this work was, in Sir James "VVare's , of 1878. Among his other works are : 1 . * Ilis- 
time, in the possession of Thomas Arthur, ' tory of England,' 1 869-70, in 2 vols. 2. * Old 
M.D. 3. A Catechism in Irish, 1560. 4. Ac- ' Love and the New,* a novel, 1870. 3. * Im- 
count, in Latin, of his escape from the Tower ' perial and Colonial Institutions of the British 
of London, 1565. In Cardinal Moran's * Spi- | Empire, including Indian Institutions,' 1872. 
cilegium Ossoriense,' i. 40. 5. * De Contro- Along with Mr. Sheehan and Dr. Gordon 
versiis Fidei.' 6. * Topographia Iliberniae.' I^tham he took part in contributing to * Bent- 
7. * VitSB Sanctorum Hibemise.' ley's Miscellany the political squibs in verse 

[Brady's Episcopal Succession, i. 220. ii. 336 ; known as the ' Tipperary Papers.' 
Brenan's Eccl. Hist, of Ireland, p. 416; Leni- [Men of the Time, 9th edit.; Annual Register, 
ban's Limenck, p. 11 7 ; Moran s Spicilegium cxx. 130 ; Athenaum for February 1878.1 
Ossoriense, i. 38-58; OReillys Memonnls of T F H 

those who suffered for the Catholic Faith in 

Ireland, pp. 88-116; Rambler. Maiy 1863, p. 366 ; CREECH, THOMAS (1659-1700), trans- 
Renehan's Collections on Irish Church Hist. i. 9 ; lator, was bom in 1 659 at Blandford in Dorset. 
Rothe's A^ilecta, pp. 1-48 ; Shirley's Onginal His father, also called Thomas Creech, died in 
Letters; Stanyhuwt 8 De Rebus in HibemiA 1720, and his mother, Jane Creech, died in 

?^-I' ' f^'^Xn/Ail* J«f ; ^Q7 ? ' T r ' 1«93 both being buried in the old church in 
Writers of Ireland (Harns), p. 97.] T. C. ^^^^ ^^^ r^^^^ j^^^ ^^^ ^^.^^^^^ ^j^^^^ 

CREASY, Sir EDWARD SHEPHERD the translator and one daughter Bridget, who 
(1812-1878), historian, was bom in 1812 at married Thomas Bastard, an architect of 
Bexley in Kent, where his father was a land Blandford, and had issue six sons and four 
agent. In the boy's early youth the father daughters. Creech's parents were not rich, 
removed to Brighton, where he set up in His classical training was due to Thomas 
business as an auctioneer and started the Curgenven, rector of Folke in Dorset, but 
* Brighton Gazette,' chiefly with a view of best known as master of Sherborne school, 
publishing his own advertisements. Young to whom Creech afteniv-ards dedicated his 
Creasy having displayed intellectual leanings translation of the seventh idyllium of Theo- 
was placed on the Eton foundation, and ob- | critus, and to whom he acknowledged his in- 
tained the Newcastle scholarship in 1831. debt edness for his instruction in the preface to 
He became fellow of King^s College, Cam- his translation of Horace. For his education 
bridge, in 1834. and was called to tne bar at material assistance was received from Colonel 
Lincoln's Inn in 1837. For several years he Strangways, a member of a well-kno^^^l 
went on the home circuit, and he was for 1 Dorsetshire family. In Lent term 1075 he 
some timeassistant-judge at the Westminster was admitted as a commoner at Wadham 
sessions court. In 1840 he was appointed College, Oxford, and placed under the tuition 
professor of modem and ancient history in of Robert Pitt, the choice of the college being 
London University. In 1860 ho was ap- no doubt due to the fact that Pitt, as con- 
pointed chief justice of Ceylon, and received nected with his native county of Dorset, would 
the honour of knighthood. Ten years after- aid in the lad's advancement. One of Creech's 
wards he returned home on account of indis- , translations of the idyllium of Theocritus is 
position, and although able again to resume inscribed to his *chum Mr. Hody of Wad- 
fcis duties, his health was permanently bro- ham College,' and another is dedicated to JUr. 
ken, and he finally retired in about two years. Robert Balch, who at a later date was his 
He died 27 Jan. 1878. The work by which * friend and tutor.' If an expression of his 
Creasy is best known is his ' Fifteen Decisive own can be trusted, his attainments at this 
Battles of the World,' 1852, which, in some , period of his life were below the level of his 
degree on account of its striking title, imme- | contemporaries. Two of his letters to Evelyn 
diately became popular, and, while it has are printed in the latter's diary (1860 ed. lii. 



secured the favour of the general reader, has 



207, 272), and from the first, written in 1682, 



met with the approval of those learned in it appears ' that he was a boy scarce able to 
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reckon twenty and just crept into a bachelor's mental aberration were much debnt(*d at the 
degree ;' bat the second part of this sentence ' time. One rumour current in his day was 
is probably an ezaffgeration. He was elected that he had committed suicide tlirou^h sym- 
aflch61arofhi8College28Sept. 1676, and took ' pathy with the principles of Lucretius, but 
the following degrees: B.A. 27 Oct. 1680, , this may be dismissed at once. The actual 
M. A. 13 June 16^, and B.D. 18 March 1696. reasons were less fanciful, lie wished to 
Heame has put on record the statement that | maTry Miss Philadelphia Plavdell of St. G lies, 
when Creech 'was of Wadham, being cham- Oxford, but her friends would not consent to 
ber-fellow of Hump. Hody,he was an extreme ' the marriage. Creeches constancy to this lady 
hard student,' and there remains considerable is shown in his will. It was dated 18 Jan. 
eyidence in sup^rt of this statement. From 1690, and proved 28 June 170(), and by it he 
the same authority we find tliat ' when Bach, divided his means, such as they wore, into 
of Arts he was Collector and making a speech two parts, one of which he left to his sister 
as is usual for y* Collectors to do he came oif Bridget Bastard for the use of his father 
with great applause, w*** gained him great ■ during his lifetime and afterNvards for her- 
Beputation, w*** was shortly after [1(J82J st;lf, while he left the other moiety to Miss 
higkly rais'd by his incomparable translation < Playdell and api)ointed her sole executrix. 
into English yerse of Lucretius.' He was one She afterwards marritKl llalph Hobson, but- 
of the &8t scholars to benefit by Sancroft's ler of Christ Church, and diiid in 1706, aged 
reforms in the elections for fellowships at All , ,*U. Anothtjr and hardly less powerful 
Souls' College. When he put himself forward motive was his want of money. Colonel 
in the competition, there was nothing to re- : Christopher Codrington, his brother-fellow 
commend mm but his t^ents ; but according ' at All Souls, had often proved his bene- 
to Anthony & Wood he *gave singular proof of factor in money matters, and it is cli?ar from 
his classical learning and philosophy before Codringt on 's interesting letter to Dr. ('harlett, 
his examiners/ and was elected a fellow about | which is printed in '1 setters from the Bodleian,' 
All Saints day 1683. That Creech was * an . that with a little patience on Creech's part he 
exceU* scholar in all parts of learning, e^peci- would have again received from his friend the 
ally in divinity, and was for his merits made | assistance which was expected. These two 
fellow of All Souls,' is the corroborative calamities, a disappointment in love and the 
testimony of Heame. His industry in study pressure of pecuniary ditliculties, were the 
continued for some time after his election to j strongest factors in unhinging the mind, 
this preferment, but he grew lazy at last, and naturally gloomy and dcs]>ondent, of a man 
the faults of his character became more and I contemptuous of the abilities of others and 
more marked. For two years (1694-6) lie i fretting at his want of preferment. There 



was the head-master of Sherborne School, wt;re printed after his death two tracts : 
but he then returned to Oxford, where his | 1. * A Step to Oxford, or a Mad Essay on the 
strangeness of manner was noticed by a j Reverend Mr. Tho. Creech\s hanging himself 
shrewd don in 1698, and for six months (as 'tis said) for love. With the Character of 
before his death he had studied the easiest | his Mistress,' 1700. 2. ' Daphnis, or a Pas- 
mode of self-destruction. It was probably 
-with the olject of shaking off this growing 
melancholia that he accepted tho college liv- 
iiig of Welwyn, to which ho was instituted 
26 April 1699, but the disease had by this 
time taken too strong a hold upon his mind, 
and he neyer entered into residence. After 
he had been missing for fiye days he was 
disooyered (in June 1700) in a garret in tho 
house of Mr. lyes, an apothecary, with whom 
he lodged. A circumstantial account of his 



suicide is giyen in the journal of Mr. John of his library, which was sold at Oxford on 



Hobson ( Yorkahire Diaries, Surtees Society, 
- 1877, p. 272). ' He had prepared a razor and 
a rope, with the razor henad nick't his throat 
a little, which hurt him so much that he de- 
sisted ; then hetooke the corde and tied him- 
self np so low that he kneeled on his knees 
whfle lie was dead.' At the coroner's inquest 
Creech was foimd mm compos mentis, but tho 
precise reasons which had brought about this 
TOL. zin. 



toral Elegy upon the unfortunate and much- 
lamented death of Mr. Thomas Creech,M700; 
second edition (corrected) 1701, and it is also 
found in * A Collection of the best English 
Poetry,' vol. i. 1717. The first of these tracts 
is a catchpenny production; the second has 
higher merits. His portrait, three-quarters 
oval in a clerical habit, was given by Hum- 
phrey Bartholomew to the picture pallery 
at Oxford. It was engraved by K. White and 
also by Van der Gucht. The sale catalogue 



9 Nov. 1700, is preserved in the Bodleian 
Library ; but it contained no rarities, and the 
books fetched small prices. 

Creech's translation of Lucretius vied in 
popularity with Dryden's Virgil and Pope's 
Homer. The son of one of his friends is re- 
ported to have said that the translation was 
made in Creech's doily walk round the parks 
in Oxford in sets ot fifty lines, which he 
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would afterwards write down in his chamber 
and correct at leisure. The title-page of the 
first edition runs *T. Lucretius Cams, the 
Epicurean Philosopher, his six books de 
Natura rerunij done into English verse, with 
notes, Oxford . . . 1682,* and Creech's name 
is appended to the dedication to * George Pit, 
Jun. of Stratfield-Sea.* A second edition ap- 
peared in the following year with an aug- 
mented number of commendatory verses in 
Latin and English, some of which bore the 
names of Tate, Otway, Aphra Behn, Duke, 
and Waller ; and when Dryden published his 
translations from Theocritus, Lucretius, and 
Horace, he disclaimed in the preface any in- 
tention of robbing Creech * of any part o/that 
commendation which he has so justly ac- 
quired,' and referred to his predecessor's 'ex- 
cellent annotations, which I have oft^n read 
and always with some new pleasure.' Creech's 
translation of Lucretius was often reprinted 
in the last century, and was included in the 
edition of the British poets which was issued 
by Anderson. The best edition appeared in 
1714, and contained translations of many 
verses previously omitted and numerous notes 
from another hand designed to set forth a 
complete system of Epicurean philosophy. 
The fame of this translation of Lucretius in- 
duced Creech to undertake an edition of the 
original work. It appeared in 1695 with the 
title *Titi Lucretii Cari de rerum natura 
libri sex, quibus interpretationem et notas 
addidit Thomas Creech,' and was dedicated 
to his friend Codrington. Numerous reprints 
of this edition have been published, the 
highest praise being accorded to that printed 
at Glasgow in 175o, which has been styled 
beautiful in typography and correct in text. 
Creech's agreement with Abel Swalle for 
the preparation of this volume is among the 
Ballani MSS. at the Bodleian Library. The 
several books were to be sent on the first of 
each month from August 1692 to January 
] 693, and the pay was to be ' ffour-and-t wenty 
guinnea pieces of gold.' Mr. H. A. J. Munro 
m his emtion of Lucretius (vol. i. 1886 ed. 
p. 17 of introduction) speaks of his predecessor 
as 'a man of sound sense and good taste, but 
to judge from his book of somewhat arrogant 
and supercilious temper,' and describes his 
text, notes, and illustrations as borrowed 
mainly from Lambinus, attributing the popu- 
larity of Creech's work *to the clearness and 
brevity of the notes.' By his success in Lu- 
cretius Creech was tempted to undertake the 
translation of other classical writers, both 
Greek and Latin. There accordingly appeared 
in 1684 < The Odes, Satyrs, and Epistles of 
Horace. Done into English,' and dedi- 
cated by him to Dryden, ^o was popularly 



but unjustly accused of having lured poor 
Creech into attempting a translation which 
he shrewdly suspected would turn out a 
failure. Although it was reprinted in the 
same year, and a^n in 1688, 1715, 1720, 
and 1737, this version could not permanently 
hold its ground, and the reason for this want 
of lasting success may be found in the transla- 
tor's confession in his preface that his soul did 
not possess * musick enough to understand one 
not«.' His name is now chiefly remembered 
from the circumstance that Pope prefaced his 
imitation of Horace, book i. epistle vi. with 
two lines, professedly an exact reproduction 
of Creech's rendering of the opening words 
of that epistle, though in reality they were 
reduced from three Imes in his translation, 
and added thereto the couplet : 

Plain truth, dear Murray, needs no flowers 

of speech, 
So take it in the very words of Creech. 

The other translations by Creech consisted 
of: 1. Several elegies from Ovid with the 
second and third eclogues of Virgil in a 
collection of * Miscellany Poems,' 1084. 

2. Laconick Apothegms, or remarkable say- 
ings of the Spartans in ' Plutarch's Morals,* 
1684, vol. i. pt. iii. 135-204; a Discourse con- 
cerning Socrates his Demon, ib. ii. pt. vi. 1- 
69 ; the first two books of the Symposiacks, 
ib, ii. pt. vi. 61-144, iii. pt. viii. 139-418. 

3. Lives of Solon, Pelopidas, and Cleomenes 
in * Plutarch's Lives,' 1683-6,5 vols., an edi- 
tion often reprinted in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. 4. Idylliums of Theo- 
critus, with Hapin's discourse of Pastorals, 
done into English, 1684, and reprinted in 
1721, which was dedicated to Artbur Char- 
lett. 5. The thirteenth Satire of Juvenal, 
with notes, in the translation 'by Mr. Dryden 
and other eminent hands,' 1693. 6. Verses of 
Santolius Victorinus, prefixed to ' The com- 

Eleat Gard'ner of de la Quintinye, made Eng- 
sh by John Evelyn,' 1693. 7. The five books 
of M. Manilius containing a system of the an- 
cient astronomy and astrology, done into 
English verse, with notes, 1697. 8. Life of 
Pelopidas in the ' Lives of Illustrious Men ' 
by Com. Nepos, translated by the Hon. Mr. 
Finch, Mr. Creech, and others, 1713. Creech 
was engaged to the public at the time of his 
death for an edition of Justin Martyr, who 
* was his hero,' and more than fifty sheets of 
not'es which were found among his papers 
were lent to Dr. Grabe. These were pro- 
nounced * very well done, only that there 
were some things in them very singular and 
would be accounted amongst men of skill 
heterodojc.* Pope attributed the defects of 
Creech's translation of Lucretius to his imi- 
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tatiiurthe B^le of Cowley, but acknowledged attractive influence of Creech himself, who, 
thatiie had done more justice to Manihus. in addition to intellectual accomplishments, 
Joseph Warton, with more warmth of charac- possessed remarkable social gifts, and was an 




deemed by the same critic equal to any gatherings being known as * Creech's levees.' 
ofBryden's. Archibald Constable characteristically re- 
[Wood's Athene Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 739-40 ; marks that Creech * availed himself of few 
Spenee's Anecdotes, 130-1, 251-2 ; Jacob's of the advantages which his education and 
Poets,!. 38-9 ; Bnrromi's All SonLs, 318-19 ; Rel. position afforded him in his relations with 
Haarnianae (1857)i ii. 683, 608; Hearae's Re- theliterary men of Scotland' (^rrAii6a^ Con- 
marks (Doble's ed.), i. 73, 806, 368, 391, ii. 465 ; mtatfle and his Correspondents, i. 535). This 




L 136. 139 (1864 &c ^.) iv. 290 ; I^llard ^^^j d, ^^^ jy^ Gregory, Henry Mai- 

MSa vol. «.; Gibbers Poets, in. 186-m^] j^^^j^^ and Kobert Burns. At the same 

■ ■ * time his business was conducted on the old 

OREIECH, WILLIAM (1745-1815), Edin- narrow-minded system, and on accoimt of 
burgh publisher and lord provost of Edin- his social habits it did not receive a suflicient 
bunrh, son of Rev. William Creech, minister share of his attention, a fact which in great 
of Newbattle, Midlothian, and Mary Buley, part explains the unplensant result of his 
mn English lady, related to the family of uusiness relations with llobert Bums. He 
Quarme, Devonshire, WU8 bom 21 April 1745. was introduced to Bums through the Earl 
After the death of his father his mother re- of Glencaim, who recommended to him the 
moved to Dalkeith, where the boy received an publication of the second edition of Bums's 
education qualifying him to enter the uni- 'Poems.' His delay in settling accounts 
Tersity of Edinbur^. There he manifested caused Bums much worry and anxiety, and 
good abilities and ts said to have become an although after the fmul settlement Bums 
elegant and accomplished scholar. With the admitted that at last he Miad been amicable 
view of entering the medical profession he at- and fair,' his opinion of Creech was perma- 
tendeda course of medical lectures, but having nently changed for the worse. While he 
made the acquaintance of Kincaid, her ma- knew him omy as the delightful social com- 
jeety's printer for Scotland, who had succeeded panion, Bums addressed him in a humorous 
totne publishing business of Allan liamsay , he eulogistic poem entitled ' Willie's A wa ! ' writ- 
became apprentice to Kincaid & Bell, with ton during Creech's absence in London in 
whom he remained till 1760, when he went 1787, expressing in one of the stanzas the 
to London for inoprovement in his business, wish that he may be 
He returned to Edinburgh in 1768, and in ^treekit out to bleach 
1770accompanied Lord Eilmaurs, afterwards In winter srrnw, 
fourteenth earl of Qlencaim, ona tour through when I forget thoe, Willie Creech, 
Holland, France, Switzerland, and various Though far awa ! 
parts of Germany. On the dissolution of ^ * en . i t j. /^ i 
^ partnership oi Kincaid & Bell in May \ * Sketch of Creech written two years 
1771 he became partner with Kincaid, under afterwards, while the dispute about accounts 
the firm of Kin<iid & Creech, until Kincaid ^^ "^ progress, Creech is bitterly described 
withdrew in 1773, leaving Creech sole part- ^ . ..^^. . , , _.._..•■ • i.. 
ner, under whom the bSsiness, as rerards ^ httle upnght, pert, t«rt tripping wight. 

publishing, became the most importa^ in ^^^ «^»" ^'' P^^^"** *^^^ ^"« ^^'^^ ^°^'^^'- 

Scotland. According to Lord Cockbum, The lines were written when Bums was 

Creech owed a good aeal to the position of keenly exasperated, but although ultimately 

Ids shop, which ' formed the eastmost point on an outwardly friendly footing with Creecu, 

of a long thin range of buildings that stood Bums never again addressed him on the old 




Oockbum, it became ' the natural resort of favour in exchange of a few copies 
lawyerSi authors, and all sorts of literary ' Poems ' for presentation, addresses him 
allies who were always buzslng about the merely as ' sir.' 

oonTenienthiye' (MBmoriaUj p. 169). Cock- Creech was the publisher of the ' Mirror' 
Imniy however, aoes not do justice to the and ' Lounger.' lie was also one of the foun- 
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ders of the Speculative Society. Besides 
excelling as a conversationalist he carried on 
an extensive correspondence with literary 
men both in England and Scotland. Several 
of his letters to Lord Karnes are published in 
Lord Karnes's ' Life ' (2ud edit. id. 317-35). 
Under the signature of * Theophrastus * he con- 
tributed to the newspapers, especially the 
' Edinburgh Courant/ a number of essays and 
sketches of character, the more interesting of 
these being ' An Account of the Manners and 
Customs in Scotland between 1763 and 1783/ 
which was ultimately brought down to 1793, 
and published in the * Statistical Account of 
Scotland.' The greater portion of the * Es- 
says ' were collected and published in 1791 
under the title * Fugitive Pieces,* and an edi- 
tion with some additions and an accoimt of 
his life appeared posthumously in 1816. He 
was also the author of ' An Account of the 
Trial of Wm. Brodie and George Smith, bjr 
William Creech, one of the Jury.' In poh- 
tics Creech was a supporter of Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Melville, with tne latter of whom he 
was on terms of special intimacy. Creech 
was addicted to theological discussion, held 
strongly Calvinistic views, and was a member 
of the high church session. He was the 
founder and principal promoter of the Societv 
of Booksellers of Edinburgh and Leith, took 
an active part in the formation of the cham- 
ber of commerce (instituted 1786), and was 
the chairman of several public bodies, as well 
as fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian So- 
cieties. At different periods of his life he was 
a member of the town council, and he held 
the office of lord provost from 1811 to 1813. 
He was never married, and died 14 June 
1815. His stock was purchased by Constable. 
[Memoir prefixed to Fugitive Pieces; Scots 
Magazine, Ixxvii. (1815), 15-16 ; Chamberss 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen (Thomson), i. 
398 ; WilBon's Memorials of Edinburgh, pp. 198, 
200, 235 ; Works of Robert Bums ; Lord Cock- 
burn's Memorials.] T. F. H. 

CREED, CARY 0708-1775), etcher, was 
the son of Cary Creed and Elizabeth his wife, 
and grandson of the llev. John Creed, vicar of 
Castle Cary, Somersetshire. Ho etched and 
published a number of plates from the marbles 
in the collection of the Earl of Pembroke at 
Wilton House. These are slightly but cle- 
verly executed. Four editions of the work 
are known : with sixteen etchings, with forty 
etchings (1730),with seventy etcnings (1731), 
and with seventy-four etchings (1731). Creed 
died 16 Jan. 1775, aged 67, and was buried at 
Castle Cary. 

[Redgrave's Diet of Artisto; Gent. Mag. (1775) 
xiv. 46 ; Oollinson's History of Somerset, li. 57 ; 
Lowndes's BibL Man.] L. C. 



CREED, ELIZABETH (1(U4?-1728), 
philanthropist, bom in or about 1644, was the 
onlv daughter of Sir Gilbert Pickering, bart., 
of Tichmarsh, Northamptonsliiro, by Eliza- 
beth, only daughter of Sir Sidney Montagu, 
and sister of Edward Montagu, first earl of 
Sandwich (Collins, Peerage^ ed. Brydges, iii. 
449). On her father's side she was a cousin 
of Dryden, on her mother s a cousin of Pepys. 
In October 1668 she became the wife of John 
Creed [see below] of Oundle, Northampton- 
shire, who appears to have been ut one tune a 
retainer in the service of Lord Sandwich, and, 
to judge from Pepys's slighting allusions, of 
humble origin. Ot this marriage eleven chil- 
dren were born. On her husband s deat h in 1701 
Mrs. Creed retired to her property at liamwell 
All Saints, near Oundle, where she devoU^d 
the remainder of her life to works of benefi- 
cence. Herself an artist of considerable skill, 
she gave free instruction to girls in drawing, 
fine needlework, and similar accomplishments. 
Several of the churches in the neighbourhood 
of Oundle were embellished with altar-pieces, 
paintings, and other works by her hanaa. In 
1722 she erected a monument to Dryden and 
his parents in the church of Tichmarsh. A 
portrait by her of the first Earl of Sandwich 
hangs at Drayton, and many other portraits 
and a few pictures painted by her are still 

S reserved among her descendants. Mrs. Creed 
ied in May 1728. A daughter, Elizabeth, 
who married a Mr. Stuart, inherited her 
mother's tastes, and ornamented the hall of 
an old Tudor mansion near Oundle ; but all 
traces of her work have long disappeared 
(Redgrave, Diet of Artists, 1878, p. 105). 

John Creed was a man of some importance 
in his dajr. Of his history previously to the 
Restoration little is known, but in March 
1660 he was nominated deputy-treasurer of 
the fleet by Lord Sandwich, and two years 
later was made secretary to the commissioners 
for Tangier. On 16 Dec. 1663 he became a 
fellow of the Royal Society. His official du- 
ties brought him into frequent contact with 
Pepys, by whom he was both feared and dis- 
liked. In his * Diary ' Pepys speaks of Creed 
as one who had been a purit>an and adverse 
to the king's coming in. But he adapted his 
! policy to the times and grew rich. On nis mo- 
nument at Tichmarsh, where he had an estate, 
Creed is described as having served ' his ma- 
jesty King Charles y* 11 in divers Hon*»*« Im- 
ployments at home and abroad ' (Bridges, 
liorthamptonshirej ii. 386) ; but whether this 
refers merely to his services in the admiralty 
or to others of greater importance cannot now 
be ascertained. His eldest son. Major Richard 
Creed, who was killed at Blenheim, alao lies 
buried in Tichmaish church, where there still 
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exisU a cenotaph to his memory, similar in I Besides several sermons, he published : 
desini to the one erected in the south aisle * The l^futer refuted ; or D' rfen. llam- 
of Westminster Abbey. 'mend's 'EKrfv4(rT€pov defended against the 

[Pcpys's Diary (Bright), i. 70, 499, ii. 93, iii. ' impertinent cavils of M' Hen. Jeanes/ Lon- 
105, 148. T. 376, and passim ; Bridges's North- don, 1600, 4to. 
amptonshire, ii. passim; Wilford's Memorials, ' [Wood'sAthonreOxon. (Bliss), iii. 638; Wood's 

e^. 762-4 : Will of J. Creed r^'g. m P. C. C. 44, AnnjiLs (Gutch), ii. 508. r)88, 816; W.hxI's Col- 
yer; Will of E. Creed reg. in P. C. C. 176, leges and Halls (Clutch), p. 491 ; Cat. of Print wl 
Brook.] G. G. Books in Brit. Mus. ; Le Ntfve's Fasti (Hardy), 

GREED or CREEDE, THOMAS (d. i "* ^^'^^ ^^^' ^^'' '"* *^^' ^^^'^ '^^' ^• 

1616?), stationer, was made free of the Sta- ! CREIGHTON. [See also Ckichton.] 

K^^lwff^^iL^fVl^^^^^ CREIGHTONorCRICHTON,ROBERT 

rle dwelt at tne sign 01 tneL/atnarme W hue 1, ' /I'n*! i«'7.>\ v.- v rw 4.1 j \\7 n 
«».,tl.«nMSw»^i„T»,«n,o.Sf«»t Ainnci (lo9.1-lb72), bishop of Bath _and ^Vell8,8on 



printed for CuthbertBurby; the 1698 qnarto i "^ ^""»<"",^ «-"■»"■"-, m iwo, auu yvbb 
S^Richard IIi; printed for Andrew Vi.se j , ^'r^, ** ^ '^;* "'"«♦*'' T^'^ence 'u 1613 he 

and the 1600 qukrto of 'HemyV,' printed fo^ Z'^^}^*t^, \\7T'^^ f^i'^^'A "^^"t^' 
T. MaUngton\nd J. Busby. ' C^'s career H« J-^^^ded M.A. in 1621, and on 2/ t.-b. 

» a printer ext^jnds from 1582 to 1610. He '?r^ ."^ ""t "/ ♦''« ^^w * ?u' t'^"^"^ 
frequVitly used for his device an emblem of , P'^'*'^ disputation heH before the bpamsh 
TS?th,c.iUcd and flying naked, scourged on , "'"ba^''??'' "°1 Carlos Coloma, and other 
the bisk with a rod fcy a hand Issuing Ifrom ""'''^ T',"'*"^' ^!\"''> ^« ^Y, ^TTr^? 

• cloud. Encircling tL device is the motto, ■ ,•""""•^1 (CoLE^rt«i« CWaft.) In ]62,> 

• VeritM vireacit vuTnere • i "<? was made professor of Greek, and on 27 Feb. 

ra u.^> A ■■ ,n,n oi Ai . T 1627.succfeded his friend, George Herbert, as 

[Her^rts Ames, u. 1279-84 ; Arbors Tran- I yj„ „^f„^ „f f,,^ university, holding both 
script of Stat. Ree. ii. 679, 823; Big^nore and ii.^ , ^«i«^, ..«*:i i • «^ • l- r 4.\ 
WySian's Bibliography of Printing, i. 148-9 ; In- ' ^^T;'^ ^^"^^oo ^,^ ^'' resignation of them in 
dekofPrinters, &c., appendedto Brit. Mus. Cat. ; }^f' , ^^J^"^^^? 'T J^T™^*^. ^^'^-/^i 
of Early English Books to 1640.1 A. H. B. Oxford On 18 March lb31 he was installed 

I prebendary in the cathedral of Lincoln, and 
CREED, WILLIAM (1614.^-1663), di- on 17 Dec. of the following year he was made 
▼ine, the son of John Crewl, was a native of ' canon residentiary of Wells, holding also a 
Reftdinff, Berkshire. He was elected a scholar living in Somersetshire, and the treasurership 
of St. John's College, Oxford, in 1631, pro- of the cathedral, to which he was a])pointea 
ceeded B.A., was elecrted a fellow of his col- by Archbishop Abbot during the vacancy of 
lege, commenced M. A. in 1630, and graduated the see. In 1637 he held the deanery of St. 
BJ). in 1646. During the civil war he ad- Burians in Cornwall, and in 164:? was vicar of 
heied to the royalist cause, and preached Greenwich. At the outbreak of the civil war 
fleveral sermons before the king and parlia- he retired to Oxford, where lie was made D.D. 
ment at Oxford. He was expelled from his and acted as the king's chaplain, holding the 
feUowahip and from the university in 1648, same office under (Charles II. On the fall of 
but in the time of the usurpation he held Oxford he escaped into Cornwall in the dis- 
the rectory of Codford St. Mary, W^iltshire. guise of a labourer and embarked for the con- 
At the Restoration he was created D.D., and tinent. He was a member of the court of 
appointed in June 1660 to the regius profes- Charles II in his exile, and Evelyn heard 
flonhip of diyinity at Oxford, to which office him preach at St. Germain on 12 Aug. 1649 
a canonry of Christ Church is annexed. In (Evelyn, Diary, i. 253). In 1653 he wrote 
Julyl6G0hebecame archdeacon of Wiltshire, from Utrecht to thank Margaret, marchioness 
and on 13 Sept. in the same year prebendary (afterwards duchess) of Newcastle, for her 
of Lyme and Halstock in the church of bonk whioli she liad sent him. During his 
SaliBDiUT'. He was also rector of Stockton, exile the king appointed him dean of W ells. 
Wiltshire. William Derham, in his manu- On entering on this office at the Restoration 
script ' Catalogue of the Fellows of St. John's he found the deanery in the hands of Conic- 
College/ says * he was in the worst of times lius Burges [q. v.], who refused to surrender 
a staunch defender of the church of England, it, and forced liim to bring an action of eject- 
an acute diyine, especially skilled in scholastic ment against him, and proceed to trial in order 
theology, and a subtle disputant.' Creed died to obtain possession of it. He took an ac- 
at Ozxord on 19 July 16o3. i tive part in restoring the cathedral from the 
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diUpidKt«d state into which it had fallen, I thedrals, ii. 164 ; Walker's Sufferings of the 
pwily by the mischief done in 1642 and Clergy^u._72; Pepjs's Diarj, L — 



Alumni Westmon. p. 62 ; Reynolds's Wells Ca- 
't "f^Va thedml, pref. cliv ; Somereet Arch»ol. Soc.'b 
Proo. in. ii. 40; Cassan'a Bishops of Bath and 
Wells, ii. 70-3.] W. H. 



■with a brass lectern and bible and putting i 
a painted window at the west end, for wat< 
lie paid 1401. (Coxe), the whole coat of h 
^8 amounting to 3001. (Ketnolds, WelU 
Cathtdral). He preached often before the 
Idns and before the Houm of Commons, and CREIGHTON or CREYQHTOK, RO- 
Erelyn, who gives several notices of his ser- BEHT (1639 P-1734), precentor of AVells, 
mons, says he was ' most eloquent ' (Diary, was the eon of Robert Creighton, bishop of 
i. 368). PepvB, who also admired his preach- Bath and Wells [q.v.] lie was born about 
ing, nevertheless calls bim ' the most comical 1639, and probably went into exile with his 
man that ever I heard in my life ; just such father. In 1062 he took the degree of M.A. 
■ man as Hugh Peters,' and gives a descrip- at Cambridge, where he was elected fellow of 
tion of a very plain-spoken sermon he heard Trinity College and professor of Greek. The 
from ' the great Scotchman ' on 7 March 1062 latter poet he seems to have held for only one 
on the subject of the neglect of ' the poor year, as in 1663 Le Neve (Faili, ed. Hardy, 
cavalier' (Phpyb, Diary, i. 332). While , -vol. iii.) givee the name of James Valentina 
Creighton's preaching was learned it was as professor, though according lo Chamber- 
evidently full of freshness and energy. He layne {Freient State <^ England) he was pro- 
wasafearlesBman,andinJulyl667preached feasor until 1674. From 1662 to 1667 he was 
'a strange bold sermon' before the king prebendair of Timberscomb, Wells, and on 
'against the sins of the court, and particu- § April 1667 he was appointed to the pr 



larly against adultery, . . . and of our negli- 
gence in having our castles without ammu- 
nition and powder when the Dutch came 
upon us ; and how we had no courage now- 
adays, hut let our ships be taken out of our 
harbour' (ifi. iv. 140). The king Uked him 
the better for this boldness. On 22 June 
1663 Creighton took the oaths for hia natu- 
lalisation. On 25 May 1670 ho was elected 
bishop of Bath and Wells and consecrated 



19 June follow 



He died on 21 Nov. 



1672, and was burled in St. John's Chapel 
his cathedral. His marble tomb and effigy 
had been prepared by himself at great ex- 
pense (Colb). Some time after 1(^9, when 
he was still fellow of Trinity, he married 
Frances, daughter of William Walrond, who 
survived until 30 Oct. 1683. By her he had 
Robert Creighton [a. v.] Besides contribu- 
ting to the Cambridge collection of verses on 
the death of James I, Creighton published 
' Vera Historia Unionie inter Gnecos et La- 
tinos sive Concilii Florcntini exactissima 
narratio,' a translation into Latin from the 
Greek of Sgoropulos, the Hague, 16C0, with 
s lung preface ; this was answered by the 
Jesuit Leo Allatius ' In R. Creygtoni appara- 
tum versionem et notas,' Rome, 1674 (earlier 
editions of both these works must have ap- 
peared, comp. Evelyn's ' Diary,' i. 253), and 
to this Creighton made a reply. Wood also 
speaks of some published sermons. A por- 
trait of Creighton is in the palace at Wells. 
The bishop's name is somutimee spelt Creeton 
and in various other ways. 

[Cole's Atheiuc Cantab.; Addit. MS. SSes, 
p, 3 ; Wood's Farti Oion. i. 444 ; Willis's Cs- 



benSal stall of Yatton in' the same cathectal. 
On 2 Jan. 1607--8 Creighton was recommended 
by royal letters of Charles II for a canonry 
in the cathedral on a vacancy occurring, 
and on 2 May 1674 he was made canon, and 
on the same day installed as precentor. In 
1678 he received the degree ot D.D.at Cam- 
bridge, and in 1682 published a sermon on 
the ' Vanity of the Dissenters' I'lea for their 
Separation from the Church of England,' 
which ho had preached befot« the king at 
Windsor. The ' Examen Poeticum Duplex ' 
of 1698 also contains three Latin poems tixim 
his pen. In 1719 he gave an organ to the 
parish of Southover, Wells, and on two oc- 
casions gave sums lo the almshouses in the 
samepariah. HediedatWellsl7Feb.l733-4, 
and was buried there on the 22nd follow- 
ing. Creighton is now solely remembered 

early age, and was passionately devoted to 
its pursuit. Bumey's statement (iJi. 599) that 
he was once a gentleman in the chapel of 
Charles U must be a mistake, unless it refers 
to the time when he was in exile. He wrote 
a few services and anthems, which, though 
not very powerful nor original, are exceed- 
ingly good music, and are still frequently 
performed. Creighton was a married man, 
and had a family, several members of which 
were connected with Wells during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

(LoNevB'a Fasti, ed.HarJj.i. 181, ate, iii.6i*, 
S60 (the statement at p. 6SU uf the last volumo, 
that ihe Eobert Creighton who was Qteek pro- 
fessor at Cambridge in 1662 afterwards became 
biahopofBalbaDdWella,isaneiiDr. The bishop 
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WM Onek profeflBor in 1626); Grad. Cantab.; I inoburoh). On John Bailors Burrendor of tho 
CoUinflOD's Hist, of Somerset, ill. 410; Harl. MS. ' crown of Scot lundin 1 '296 Edward appointed 
73S9; Dickson's Cat. of Music in Ely Cathe- Cressingham tnawuror of the kinjrdom,charjr- 




ORESSENEB, DRUE, D.D. (1638?- liarsh, oyerl>earinpr, and covetous. Contrary 

1718), piotestant writer, was a native of t^> ^^^^ king's t?xpn»ss command he neglected 

Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. Ho was edu- to build a wall of stone u\)Qn the earthwork 

cated at Christ's College and Pembroke Hall, lately thrown up at JJen^ick, a folly which 

Cambridge, being elected a fellow of the lat- brought trrmble later on. The absence of 

ter society oii29 Aug. 1602 (B.A. 1061, the Earl of .Surrey, the guardian of Seot- 

M.A. 1686, B.D. 17w, D.D. 1708). lie land, threw mon* power into the hands of 
became tn 
and Ticar 




proctor • w 

1678. On 14 Jan. in the latter year he was all the castles north of the Forth. Surrt^y 
presented to the yiearage of Soham, Cam- was at last roused, and marched with a lar^) 
&idff8BliiTe, and on 12 Dec. 1700 ho was col- force to St irling. C'ress^ingham, who it is said 
lated to a prebend in the cathedral church of never put on chasuble or spiritual armour, 
Ely. He died at Soham on 20 Feb. 1717-18. now put on helmet and bri'astplate and joined 
Hia works are: 1. 'The Judgements of the anny. Wallace left the siege of the 
Gted upon the Roman Catholick Church ; in ca.stle of Dundee and succt»eded in «)ceupying 
a pnwpect of several approaching revolu- the high ground alxneCambuskenneth before 
tiona, m explication of the Trumi)ets and ■ the English could cross the river. Areinfonx^ 
Vials in the Apocalypse, upon principles ' nit?nt of eight thousand foot and thnn* hundred 




Principh 

applications of the Apocalypse. Together ham order<*d him to dismiss his soldiers, who 
with the consent of the Ancients concerning weni so indignant at this treatment that they 
the fourth beast of the 7th of I )aniel, and the were ready to stone t he treasurer. The posit ion 
beast in the Revelations,* London, 1690, 4to. held by the Scots commanded the bridge of 
[Davy's AtheiUB Snffolcienses, ii. 38; Bent. Stirling, and it was evident that if the K^^^ 
ha^'s Ely, p. 249 ; Cole's MSS. ix. 91, 1. 220 ; ' ^'f^' ^"^^^^ '^ ^^''^y ^'^^^^ probably be ciit to 
Cole's Atheiue Cantob. C. i. 36; Millers Dcscrip- P^*:^^''* ^>^'^«re they were abFe to form. Some 
tion of Ely Cathedral, p. 168; Hawes and Loders vain attempts were made to tri'at. The earl 
Fmnlingham, p. 278; Wood's Fasti Oxon. ed. was unwillmg to expose his army to such a 
Bliss, ii. 380; Cantabrigionses Gniduati (1787), ' <l<>«F"it^- ri«k, but Cressingham urged him 
p. 102 ; Le Neves Fasti (Hardy), i. 357, iii. 625.] to give the order to advance. * It is no use, 

T. C. i sir earl,' he said, ' to delay further and waste 

..«*.«^<«..~.*^** * „ ,,^T.^^, , , wv« i the king's money; let us cross the bridge and 
CRBSSmaHAM, HUGH (d, 1297), | ^^ our devoir as we are bound.' The earl 
tiwisurer of Scotland, a clerk and one ol the , yieidtKl, and the EngUsh were defeated with 
officers of the exchequer, was employed in a ^^^^ slaughter. Cressingham was among 
matter ansmg from some wrongs done to the , tj,„g^. ^^-i^^ ivu in this battle of Cambusken- 
abbot of Ramsey in 1282 ; he was attached ngti, ^^^ iq y^.j,^, 1097^ and the Scots gratified 
to the household of Eleanor, queen ot hd- • tHeir hatred of him by cutting up his skin- 
ward I, was her steward, imd one of her bad iffs jjig i^„i^^ ,,,^ are told, was fat and his skin 
for the barony of Haverfonl. In 121)2 the fair— irito small pieces, Wallace, according 
king employed him to audit the debts due to , ^^ q^^, account, ordering that a pit»ce slioidd 
hi8 late father, Henry HI, and m that and , Retaken from the body large enough to make 
during the next three years he was the head , ij^j^ ^ sword-belt 

of the justices itinerant for the northern .^^^^.^ j^^^^^^ '•.. 82 ; Rot. Pari. i. 30. 33; 
^°2J'^ Hewasprwentedto the parsonage Hast«cl'8 KcnT, i. 620 (fol. ed.); Rot. Scoriae, i. 
of Chalk, Kent, by the pnor and convent ot , 42 . llomingburgh, ii. 127, 137, 139; Chron. 
Norwich, and held the rectory of Doddington ! Lanercost p. 190; Kordun's Scot ichroni con, pp. 
in the same county (Hasted); he was also : 979. 980 (Ileanio) ; Nic. Trivet, pp. 351, 367 ; 
lector of 'Ruddeby' (Rudby in Cleveland), j Tytlors Hist, of Scotland, i. 94-100 (4to «!.)] 
and held prebends in several churches (^Uem- I W. H. 
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CRESSWELL, Madam {Ji. 1670-1684), attributing the sarcasm to the Duke of Buck- 
was a notorious court'esan and procuress (bom ingham. 

about 1625), whose connection ^^^^^ ^Various fugitive satires, manuscript and 

the CIVIC celebrities and leading politicians of panted in the Trowbesh Collection; Loyal Songs 
her day, between Restoration and lievolution, and Poems on Affairs of State ; Bagford Ballads, 
enabled her to secure indemnity from punish- 1878, pp. 880, 881, 927; Roxburghe Ballads, 
ment and gather a large fortune. The ballad 1 885, v. 282, 338 ; Granger's Biog. Ilist. Eng. i v. 
literature of the streets, manuscript lampoons, 218, 219 ; Tempest's Cries of London.] 
and party pamphlets are full of allusions to J. W. E. 

her. Her portrait was engraved by P. Tern- ' 

pest, after a design bv Lauron, and pubUshed CRESSWELL,SiR CRESSWELL (1 794- 
in the * Cries of London,' 171 1. She had been 1863), judge, belonged to the family of Cress- 
early distinguished by personal attractions, well of Cresswell, near Morpeth, ^orthum- 
and when her own beauty decayed she used berland, which claimed great antiquity, de- 
her fascination to corrupt the innocence of scending in direct line from the time of 
others so successfully that she was considered Richard I. John Cresswell dying in 1781 
to be without a rival in her wickedness. She left two daughters coheiresses, of whom the 
was very outspoken in her political opinions elder, Frances Dorothea, married Francis 
as a whig, a zealous ally of Titus Gates, Robert Easterby of Blackheath, who thereupon pur- 
Ferguson the plotter. Sir Robert Clayton's chased his sister-in-law's moiety of the estates 
wife, and Sir Tnomas Player (who was nick- and assumed the name of Cresswell of Cress- 
named ' Sir Thomas Cresswell,' from his in- i well of LongFramlington. The fourth of the 
timacy with her). She made noisy proclama- ^'^^ sons of this marriage, Cresswell, was bom 
tions of being devout, as a counterbalance of i in 1794 at a house in Biggmarket, Newcastle, 
her known immorality. She lived at Clerken- and was educated frY)m 1806 to 1810 under 
well during the winter months, but sometimes the Rev. Dr. Russell at the Charterhouse, 
at Camberwell keeping a boarding-house, and ' where among his schoolfellows were Thirl- 
in summer retreated to a handsome country wall, Orote, and Havelock. He afterwards 
residence, largely frequented by her civic proceeded to Emmanuel Colle^, Cambridge, 
patrons. She decoyed many village girls into ' where he achieved no other distinction than 
London, in hope of obtaining good service and : that of being 'wooden spoon,' although his 
preferment. Although styled * Madam Cress- tutor was the future Mr. Justice Maule. He 
well,' she was never married. She is men- took his B.A. degree in 1814, and his M.A. 
tioned frequently in Nathanael Thompson's | in 1818. He joined the Inner Temple and 
'Collection of 180 Loyal Songs,' 1686 and was called to the bar in 1819, and became a 
1694 (e. g. pp. 80, 328, 344), as * Old Mother member of the northern circuit, of which 
Cresswell of our trade,' and * Poor Cresswell, I Brougham and Scarlett were the leaders. He 
she can take his word no more ' (i. e. Sir soon attained a considerable practice both on 
Thomas Player's) ; in many manuscript lam- j circuit and in town, and combined with it 
poons or satires by Rochester and others ; the labour of issuing with Richard Vaughan 
and also in the * Poems on State Affairs,' j Bamewall[q. v.] thevaluable series of 'King's 
1697-1707. When her past dissipations and Bench Law Reports 'from 1822 to 1 830, which 
age had brought infirmities, she made in- I bears their name. After Brougham and Scar- 
creased pretence to be considered a pious lett. had left the northern circuit Cresswell 
matron, attending prayer-meetings and dress- and Alexander became the leaders. In 1830 
ing soberly, but got into trouble occasionally, Cresswell was appointed recorderof Hull, and 
as in 1684, with a bond for 300/., 'which not in 1834 was made a king's counsel. At the 
being paid the worn-out Cresswell's broke.' general election of 1837 he was returned in 
At her death, near the close of the cent ury, the conservative interest for Liverpool, and 
she bequeathed 10/. to fee a church of Eng- again in July 1841 defeated the whig member, 
land clergyman to preach her funeral sermon, Mr. William Ewart, and Lord Palmerston, 
stipulating that he was to mention her name who was at the bottom of the poll. He was 
and 'to speak nothingbut well of her.' Ashort' always a strong tory, and tne impression 
discourse on the solemnity of death ended whicn he produced in the House of Commons 
with due mention of her name and last re- was favourable. He spoke little, but always 
quest, without any praise except this : ' She supported Sir Robert Peel. His chief speech 
was bom well, she lived well, and she died was on the Danish claims. At the first va- 
well ; for she was bom with the name of cancy in Januarv 1842, Sir Robert Peel made 
Cresswell, she lived in Clerkenwell and Cam- him a puisne ju^ge of the court, of common 
berwell, and she died in Bridewell.' There pleas, in place of Mr. Justice Bosanquet, and 
are other versions, of doubtful authority, one nerefor sixteen years he sat and proved him- 
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self a strong and learned judge. In January I following year he wa8 appointed a juBtice of 
1858, when the probate and divorce court | the peace, i'or Middlesex and elecUid a fellow 
was created, Sir Cresswell Cresswell was ! of the Royal Society. He died at Enfield on 
appointed the first judge in ordinary, and 21 March' 1844. 




hj his exertions that the experiment i lation of Giuseppe 
of the divorce court was successful. He re- i Mechanics/ Cambridge, 1 822 ; 2nd edit., 1 823, 
formedthe old ecclesiastical rules of evidence 8vo; several mathematical works, chiefly 
in matrimonial causes, and did for this branch I geometrical ; * Sermons on Domestic Duties,* 
of law what Mansfield did for mercantile Lond. 1829, 8vo ; and some occasional dis- 
law. A less self-reliant man would have ' courses. 

shrunk from tbeta^k. The work proved in ; [Lnpton's Wakefield Worthies, p. 215; Gent. 
the first year fifteen times as great as had Maj?. new ser. xxi. 665 ; Cat. of Printed Books 
been anticipated, and was alwavs heavy, in Brit. Miis. ; Gnuliiati Cantab. (1856), p. 95 ; 
He disposed of causes very rapidly and sat Biog. Diet, of Living Authors (1816), p. 80.] 
daily from November to August ; in all he i T. C. 

adjudicated upon a thousand ca.ses, and his , 

judgment was but once reversed. On 11 Julv > CRESSWELL, JOSEPH (1557-1023 ?), 
1863 he was riding down Constitution Hill Jesuit, was bom in London in 1557, and en- 
when he was knocked down by Lord Ave- ' tered the Society of Jesus in Kome on 1 1 Oct. 
land's horses, which were frightened by the 1583. It has been stated that on joining the 
breakdown of the carriage they were draw- order he took the name of Arthur instead of 
ing. Hia kneecap was broken, and he was re- ' Joseph, and Lord (^oke says this is the only 
moved to St. Ocorge*s Hospital, and thence to iii^t ance of a man changing his christ ian name 
his house in Prince's Gate. Although he was (Vi'ooD^ At hen€B Oaxm. ed. Bliss, ii. 147 w.) 
recovoringfromthefracture,the shock proved The statement is unfounded, and perhaps 
too strong for his constitution, and he died originated in the circumstance that there was 
of heart disease on the evening of 20 July. ' a" Arthur C-resswell, probably Joseph's elder 
He was unmarried and left a large fortune, brother, who was also admitted into the So- 
He had a keen and tenacious memory and a ciety of Jesus in 1583. Joseph was professed 
quick and logical understanding. His indus- of the four vows in 1599. His mother be- 
try was g^reat and his knowledge of common coming a widow married William Lacey,esq., 
law profound. He was an excellent advocate who after her death was ordained priest, and 
in mercantile and navigation cases, and was was executed at York in 1582. 
also employed in great will cases, for example He was rector of the English college at 
Hopwood V. Sefton at Livenwol, and Bather Bonie, in succession to Father Parsons, from 




always wonderfully clear. In person he was Cresswell at Madrid to manage tlie concerns 
tall, slim, and pale. He was verv charitable. ' ot' the Knglissh Jesuits. Sir C/harles Com- 

[Foss's Lives of the Judges; ^Law Times, ^V^lj^' ^^}^, '•^•^"^*"/ minister of James I in 

22 Aug. 1863 ; Ann. Reg. 11 July 1863.1 i *^^^ ^"^panish capital, describes him. in a letter 

^ ^ J. A. H. ' written to the Earl of Salisbury in 1(506, as 

I being desirous to conciliate those whom the 

CKBSSWELL, DANIEL, D.D. (1776- j turbulence of Parsons had alienated, and as 
1844), divine and mathematician, was son of wishing to * take hold of the advantage of the 
Daniel Cresswell, a native of Crowden-le- | tynie, and build the foundation of his great- 
Booth, in Edale, Derbyshire, who resided for | iiess in preaching and nerswading of obedi- 
many years at Newton, near Wakefield, York- ^ ence and temperanc(\ and becomeiiipc a meanes 
Mie. He was bom at Wakefield in 1776 to combyne the two great monarclis of Great 
and educated in the grammar school there | Britaine'and Spaine * ( Wtnwood, 3/wionrt/^, 
and at Hull. He proceeded to Trinity Col- , ii. '226). Cresswell, however, was viewed by 
lege, Cambridge, of which he became a fellow i James and his ministers with so evil an eye 
(BJL, 1797, M.A. 1800, D.D. per lit^ras re- | that they din^cted the ambassador to hold no 
^as, 1823). At the university, where he re- 1 correspondence with him. For some time 
sided many years, he took private pupils. ! Coniwallis disregarded this injunction, but 
In Beoember 1822 he was nresented to the | eventually he came to an open rupture with 
Ticange of Enfield, one of tne most valuable the Jesuit, whom he describes as a vain-glo- 
liyinga in the gift of his college, and in the I rious man, observing that * he played on 
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Cre88well*8 vain-glory to discover his secrets * 

SiTiNWOODy vols. ii. and iii. passim ; Bxttleb, 
ist Memorials of the English Catholics j Srd 
edit. ii. 224-6). CressweU's name frequently 
occurs in the State Papers and in the *■ ad- 
vertisements * of the government spies (Fo- 
ley, vi. p. xix, n.) In 1620 he was prefect 
of the mission at St. Omer, and in 1621 rector 
of the college at Ghent. He died in the latter 
city on 19 Feb. 1622-3, according to the Necro- 
logy of the society {Stonyhurst MSS,^, but a 
status of the collec^e of St. Omer mentions his 
death on 20 March 1621-2 (Foley, vi. 182). 

Oliver says : ' That he was a man of great 
abilities and distinguished piety is undeniable, 
but his admirers had occasionally to re^t 
peevishness of temper and tenacity of opinion ' 
{Jesuit Collections, p. 78); and Dodd remarks 
that ' by corresponding with statesmen and 
princes he gave a handle to his enemies to 
misrepresent his labours upon several occa- 
sions (Church Hist, ii. 419). 

His works are : 1. A Latin treatise, * De 
vit& beati.* 2. A work in English, under 
the name of John Feme, against Queen Eli- 
zabeth's proclamation of 29 Nov. 1591. It 
appeared in Latin under the title of 'Ex- 
emplar Litterarum missarum h Germania ad 
D. Guilielmum Cecilium Consiliarium Be- 
gium,' 1692, 8vo (Southwell, Bibl. Scrip* 
torum Soc, Jesu, p. 621). 3. ' Kesponsio ad 
edictum ElizabetnsB regime Anglise contra 
Catholicos Komce, per Aloysium Zanettum,' 
1695, 4to. A translation of Father Parsons's 
work under the name of * Andreas Philopa- 
ter' (GiLLOW, BibL Diet. i. 691). 4. 'His- 
toria de la Vida y Martyrio que padecio en 
Inglaterra, este ano de 1595, el P. Henrique 
Vfiupolo, Sacerdotc de la Compahia de Jesus, 
que fu6 embiado del Colegio de los Ingleses 
de Valladolid, y ha sido el primer martyr de 
los Seminarios de Spana. Con el martyrio 
de otros quatro Sacerdotes, los dos de la 
misma Compania, y los otros dos de los Se- 
minaries/ Madrid, 1590, 8vo. A French 
translation of the life of Father Walpole ap- 
peared at Arras, 1597, 8vo (Backee, BibL 
des tlcrivains de la Compagnie de Jisus, ed. 
1869, i. 1464 ; Jessopp, One Generation of a 
Norfolk Hims€y 2nd edit. pp. xvi, 105, KJ8- 
170). 5. Treatise against James Fs procla- 
mation issued against the catholics in 1610, 
St. Omer, 1611, 4to. 6. A translation into 
Spanish, under the name of Peter Maiirique, 
of FatherWilliam Bathers * Preparation for ad- 
ministering the Sacrament of Penance,' Milan, 
1614, 4to (Southwell, p. 313; Backer, 
p. 1464). 7. A translation into English and 
Spanish, under the initials N. T., ofSalvian's 
book < Quia dives salvus P ' St. Omer, 1618. 
8. ' Meditations upon the Bosary/ St. Omer, 



1620, 8vo. 9. * Relacion del Estado de Ingla- 
terra en el gobiemo de la Reina Isabella,' 
manuscript in the National Library at Madrid, 
X. 14. 

[Authorities cited above.] T. C. 

CRESSY, HUGH PAULINUS or 
SERENUS, D.D. (1606-1674), Benedictine 
monk, was bom in 1605 at Thorp Salvin 
in Yorkshire, according to some authorities 
(Snow, Necrology, p. (fe ; Weldon, Chrono- 
logical Notes, p. 209, Append, p. 10), though 
others state that he was a native of Wake- 
field (Wood, Athena Oxon, ed. Bliss, iii. 1011 ; 
LuPTON, Wakefield Worthies, p. 70). His 
father, Hugh Cressy, a barrister of Lincoln's 
Inn, was descended from an 'ancient and 
genteel * family settled at Holme, near Hod- 
sack, Nottinghamshire ; and his mother was 
a dai^hter of Thomas D'Ovlie, M.D., an emi- 
nent London physician (Wood, i. 327). Hav- 
ing been educated in grammar learning in his 
native county, he was sent in Lent term 
1619 to Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1623. Two years lat^r ho was elected a pro- 
bationer of Merton College, and in 1626 he 
was made a true and perpetual fellow of that 
societv. After having commenced M.A. 
10 July 1629, and taken holy orders, he offi- 
ciated as chaplain to Thomas Lord Went- 
worth while tnat nobleman was president of 
the council of York, and afterwards when he 
was lord deputy of Ireland and Earl of Straf- 
ford (Knowles, Strafford Papers, i. 272, 300). 
On 26 Jan. 1635-6 he was installed in the 
prebend of St. John's in the cathedral of the 
Holy Trinity, commonly called Christ Church, 
Dublin ; in the following month he was made 
a prebendary of St. Patrick's, Dublin ; and 
on 11 Aug. 1637 he was installed dean of 
Leighlin (Cotton, Fasti Eccl. Hibem. ii. 77, 
78, 174, 390). Having returned to England, 
he obtained in 1642, through the interest of 
Lucius Cary, second viscount Falkland [q. v.], 
a canonry of Windsor, but he was never in- 
stalled in that dignity. Alter the death of 
his patron F'alkland he travelled (1644), in 
the capacity of tutor, with Charles Berkeley, 
afterwards earl of Falmouth, and, says Wood, 
'upon a foresight that the church of England 
would terminate through the endeavours of 
the peevish and restless jresbyterians, he be- 
gan to think of settling himself in the church 
of Rome.' After mature consideration and 
many conferences with F'atherCuthbert,a/MM 
John Fursdon, who had been instrumental in 
the conversion of some members of the Cary 
family, he was reconciled to the Roman 
church, and he made a public recantation of 
protestantism at Rome before the inquisition 
ml646. 
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Prooeeding toParislie studied theology- tlioro ancient cut holic fumily, on 1 A up. 1 074, nnd 

under HenxyHolden, doctor of the Sor bonne, wart buried in the parii^h church (Smith, 

mnd composed the ' Exomologesis ' to explain Obituartf^ p. IC'i ). 

the motives which had inducinl him to change AVoixl says that whih* at Oxford Cressy 

hisreli^^on. His conversion did not estrange was 'accounted a quick and accurate dispu- 

his protestant friends. Tlic learned Dr. Henry tant, a man of ^ood nature, manners, and 

Hammond, having received from him a copy natural parts, and wlien in orders, no incon- 

of the ' Exomolo^sis ' declined in tlie Ian- si derable preacher. But after he liad spent 

guage of friendship to become his antagonist, divers years in a religiouis ordt>r, and was re- 

< that he might give no disturbance to a per- turned into Kngland, his former aniuaintance 

■on for whom he had so great a value, and found great alterations in him as to parts and 

who could have no humane consideration in vivacity, and he w.»enuHl to some to Ix? i^ssest 

the change he had made * (Butlek, Histori- with strange notions, and to others a reserved 

cal Memoirs, ed. 1822, iv. 428, 424). Sir i)erson, and little U'tter than a melancholic. 

Edward Hyde, aft«m^'ards earl of Claren- Which mutation an)se, not i>erhaps known 

don, wrote from Jersey to Dr. John P^arles to him, upon his suddenly givin^^ himself up 

(1 Jan. 1646-7), with reference to Cressy 'scon- to rt-ligion, tin* refinedness of his soul and the 

version :' It is a great loss to the church, but avoiding of all matters relating to human 

agreatertohisfriends,deadand alive: for the and prophane learning as vanities.* 

dead suffer when their memory and reput a- IJis works are: 1. ' Kxomologesis ; or a 




which would somewhat lessen the defection 12mo. 2. * Appendix to the Exomologesis : 
and, it may be, I 
of his innocence 



and, it may be, preserve a greater proportion being an Answer to J. P.'s l*reface to Ixird 
ixvce^ {State Papers, 17 iAfn.ii'22). Falkland's Discourst; of Infallibility,' Paris, 



While at Paris Cressy was l>efrit*nded by l(J-17,8vo, also printed in the 2nd edit, of the 
Henrietta Maria, queen of England, who as- * Exomologesis. Wood says : "This Exomo- 
signed him a hundred crowns to defray the cost logesis was the golden calf which the Eng- 




frt>m doing so because the strict discipline worthians, and book and tenets of Jjucius 
of the order would not leave him leisure to ' lord Falkland.' In 16(>2 Crt?ssy had a con- 
vindicate by his writings the doctrines of trr)versy with Morley, bishop of Winchester, 
his ado]^ted faith. Eventually he assumed relative to a jmHsagc in the * Exomoloc^esis.' 
the habit of the Benedictines and was pro- Copies of his letter and tht* liish op's reply are 
fessed at St. Gregory's monasterv,Douay, on preserved in Addit. MS. 21(5iJO. .*i. * Arbor 
22 Aug. 1649, when he took the christian N'irtutum, or an exact Model in the which 
name of Serenus (Baker, Sancta Sophia^ ed. are rt»i)resentt*d all numuer of Virtues,' 1(549, 




turned to Douay in 1653 and remained there </wn in Convrall, r>10j. 4. ' Certain Patterns 



till 1660, devoting his leisure to the composi- of Devout Exercises of imnu'diate Acrts and 
tion of various ascetical, controversial, and Affections of the Will,' Douay, H)')7, 8vo. 
historical works. Then he was sent on the 5. ' A Non est inventus, n-tuni'd to Mr. Ed- 
mission in the southern province of J'Ingland. ward Bagshaw's Enqnir}-, and vainly boasted 
On the marriage of Charles II with Catherine Discovery of t he Weakness in t he Cirounds of 
of Braganza he became one of her majesty's the Church's Infallibility. By a Catholick 
8er\'ant8, and thenceforward resided chiefly at Centleman,' lnt>2, 12mo. 6. * A l-^ttter writ- 
Somerset House in the Strand. lie was ap- ten to an English gent h;man, July 10th, l(i62, 
pointed definitor of the southern province in concerning iiishop Morley ' [I^uid.], 1()(J2, re- 
1666 and cathedral prior of Kochester in 1669. ' printed with some of Bishop Morley 's * Trea- 
In August of the Iwt named year Ant honv k ' tises,' 168.*i. This elicited from Dr. Morley 
Wood visited him at Somerset House to iis- ' * An Answer to Fr. Cressv's Letter,' Lond. 
course with him of various matters relating 1<U)2. 7. * Koman Catholick Doctrines no 
to antiquities, 'but found not his expectation I Novelties : or, an Answer to Dr. Pierce's 
satiflAea' (Woon, Autobiog. ed. Bliss, p. xlv). ' Court-Sermon, miscall'd the Primitive Rule 
Greasy died at East Grinstead, Sussex, in the of Reformat ion. By S. C.,' 1(>(3.*{, 8vo. An- 
hooae of Richard Caryll, a gentleman of an swers to this treatise were published by Dr. 
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Thomas Pierce and Daniel Whitby. 8. 'The '356; Wood's AUiente Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 1011, 

Church History ofBrittany, or England, from Fasti, i. 277.411,419,461, ii.236; Wood's Lifo 

the beginning of Christianity to the Norman (Bliss), pp. Ixv, Ixix, Ixx, bcxv.] T. C. 

Conquest ' [Rouen] 1668, fol. This volume . qr^^y, ROBERT (A. 1460 ?), Carme- 
onlyWughtthe history down to about 1350. | ,; ^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ 0^^^ ^^^^ j^^ ^^, 
It wMt^ken mostly from the 'AnnalesEccle- ^i^^^y^^ himself as a theolo^an. Hewrote 
8ia:Bntann.c»'of the jesmt Michael Alford | ^ ^t> ^ .HomiUae.' ThesI are the only 
[q v.], the hrst two vols, of Dugdale s ' Mon- , ^ ^. ^ ^ ^^j^^ ^ j ^j , f,J_ 
asticon, the'DecemScnptoresHist Angh-i^ ^ ^ Sc^ptorifius Britannicis,' the 
can»,' and Father Augustine Bakers mann- ^^^^^^ ^f ^^i^h, however, speakL also 
script collections Cressy has been severely ^j. ^^.f ^.^ttcn bv Cressv tr^tU of the 
censured, particularly by Urd Clarendon, for ^ ^-.^^ ^f the Blessed Virgin Thut this 
relating many miracles and monkish legends statement is deleted. Bishop Bale, who re- 
in this work, but Wood defends h.m on the ^ ^ej ^ ^i ^ authority, adds a 
pound that he quotes his authorities and ^arietv of particukts. Helsserts thit Cressy, 
leaves the statements to the judgment of lus ^^ose'chnVian name he gives as ' John,' bt^ 
readers,whde he IS 'to be commended for his j^^^ ^^^ CarmeUte louse at Boston in 
pveandgw)d8tile,prg.erforaneccles:a8tic^^ Lincolnshire, that he returned thither after 
nistonan. 9. * Second Part of tho Church iJis- i t j i x j i.- * j- *. n ^ i u 
~^ r T> -i-x A^ 4.U n * 1 he had completed his studies at Oxford, be- 
to^of Bnttany, from the Conquest down- ^ ^ ^ ^ monastery, wa« buried at 
wards,'manu8criptformerlyinthe-Bened.ctme g j ^ ^ flouris'hed about 1460. 
moni«tery at Douay. lor manv- years ,t wa^ j^ this statement Bale has been followed by 
iMt, but xt was discovered at Douay m 1^6 pj ^ ,j, ^ .^ ^^. J^ 
(GiLLOW .596 ; Catholic Maffazine and Be- j^ ^ ^ Leland ; and it is at least 

View. 11. 123). It was never published, on 4.1. i. 4.1. i.- • t i j» ^4. 

* . / r . y curious that the notice in I-ieland 8 manuscnpt 

account of some nice controversies between • j- . 1 j- *i. 4. i»<rx. » j 

the see of Rome and some of our English Z'lutil ^^ rZt^il a cSlt" f 

fence (DoDD, C^wrcA Jiw^. m. 308). 10. 'I'lrst « . . 1 a^ • u j v *i^fifl *i. * v 

Question: Why are you a CathoUck P The Aete) who flourished about 1466, so that it 

Answer folW Second Question : But why «perhaps allowable to hazard the conjecti^ 

areyouaProtestant? An.Answerattemptedin *•»"* ^"^^^ eye accidentally strayed to the 

vain. ByS.C.,'Lond. 1672,1686,410. ll.'lV 'Tjong entrr, and tninsferred to Cressy what 

naticism fana ically imputed to the Catholick ^^f""!^ "^^.^ Surflrt*. This, however, wdl 

Church by Dr. Stifiing&eet, and the Imputa- '"'* '«=<*"'^* f*"" **»« "^'^^''S^ '" ^^^ «='^'«*"'" 

tion refuted and retorted,' 1672, 8vo ; also ""J?®; ^, „ „ . „ . , 

printed in ' A Collection of several Treatises „ [^.'"""V', '^""f '*".«»• '"■ 348 (maDnscnpt, 

in answer to Dr. Stillingfleet,' 1672, 8vo. B"dU.an Library ).pnnte< as Comm de Scnptt. 

TOiA A 4. _i.?T» a«.-iT a *» Bnt. dlxxxix. p. 482 : Bale s Scnptt. Bnt. Cat. 

]^. * An Answer to nart ot Dr. Still mgfleet s ,,. g^ .-^ g^/pj pe Angli« Scripto- 

book, intituld, Idolatiy proctisd m the ^ bus, ^ 837, pp 642 etsoq. ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 

Churchof Rome, 1674, 8vo. 13. * An Lpistle p, 288.1 R. L. P. 

Apologctical of S. C. to a Person of Honour, 

touching his Vindication of Dr. Stillingfleet,* , CRESTADORO, ANDREA (1808-1879), 

1674, 8vo. The * person of honour * was the bibliographer, was bom in 1808 at Genoa and 

Earl of Clarendon, who had been an intimate educated at the public school of that place, 

friend of Cressv at Oxford. 14. * Reflexions An industrious student as a boy, he proceeded 

on the Oath of Allegiance.* 15. An oration to the university ofTurin, where he graduated 




Augustine Raker's ' Saggio d' instituzioui sulla facolta della pa- 
* Sancta Sophia,* 2 vols. Douay 1057 ; Walter rola * and a small treatise on savings banks in 
Hilton's * Sc^le of Perfection,' Lond. 1659; advocacy of their extension to Italy. He also 
Mother Juliana's * Sixteen Revelations of translateda portion of Bancroft's 'History of 
Divine Love,' 1670; and left in manuscript America.' Throughout his life he was fond 
an abridgment ofMauriceChauncey's* Cloud . of mechanical experiments, and in 1849 he 
of Unknowing.' I came to England m order to push his inven- 

[Authorities cited above ; also Biog. Brit. *io^- I" 1^^, when resident in Salford, he 
(Kippis) ; Catholic Mag. and Review (Birming- I patented * certain improvements m impul- 
ham, 1832), ii. 121 ; Dotid's Church Hist. iii. 307 ; soria.' He took out other patents in 1852, 



Jones's Popery Tracts, 132, 167. 222, 223, 224, 
242, 462 ; Ware's Writers of Ireland (Harris), 



1862, 1868, and 1873. Noneof these came into 
practical use. One of them relates to aerial 
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locomotion, and a model of his metallic studied for some timo uridtir John \'incent 
balloon was shown at the GrystAl Puluce in Jkrber [see Bakber, Joseph], and in IS'JS 
Junel868yand a description of it was printed, removeu to London, settling in Edmund 
The failure of his early patents led him to Street, St. Pancnw, with a view to pursuing 
undertake bibliographical work, and he wa» his studies further. In that year, though but 
engaged by Messrs. Sampson I^ow & Co. on seven ti>en years of age, he was successful in 
the compilation of the 'British Catalogue' gaining admittance for two pictures in the 
and the 'Index to Current Literature* (1859- exhibition of the Royal Academy, and for 
1661). This led him often to the British , thirty years or so remained a constant and 
Museum, and he undertook the solution of a welcr)me exhibitor, contributing also to the 
difficult problem, 'The Art of making Cata- Suffolk Street Gallerv and the British Insti- 
lojrues,' an ingenious treatise in which in tution. Creswick soon became known as a 
enect, though perhaps unconsciously, the me- zealous and careful student of nature. Paint- 
thods so long apphed to the calendaring of in;^ usually in the o]k^u air from the object-s 
manuscripts are suggested for application to before him, he continually gaintKl in facility 
collections of print^ books. During a resi- of execution and power of expres8i<m, and 
dence at Pans he published in 18(31, 'Du , will always remain a faithful translator of 
PouToir temporeletdelaSouyerainet6ponti- the countless and varied charms of English 
ficale/ which, under a title suggested by the landscape scenery. In 18<30 he removed to 
a£Eair8 of Italy, is a treatise on the metliods Buyswater, and continued to reside in that 
of gOTemment, and is said to have suggested neighbourhood, in 18*'$7 paying a visit to Ire- 
to Cavour and Menabrea the possibility of a land, to which are due a series of charming 
modus Vivendi between the Quirinal and the ' vignette; illustrations. In 1842 he exliibited 
Vatican. i * The Course of G ret a througli Brignal Woods,* 

Crestadoro was engaged by the corporation and was elected an associate of the lloyal 
of Manchester to compile a catalogue of tin* , Academy, in the same year gaining a premium 
Keference Library, and in 1864 he was ap- , at tlie liritish Instituti(m. From this time 

E)inted chief librarian of the Manchester Free , his art. continued to increase in power and 
ibraries. The 'Index-Catalogues' which he ; viijour until 1847, when he exliibited at the 
ori^nnated have been generally adopt<?d as lloyal Academy two works, * England * and 
mcKLelBbythemunicipallibniriesofthe king- i 'The London Koad a Hundred Vears Ago,' 
dom. He was present at the Intt'rnational ' which may be said to mark the cro^vning 
Congress of Librarians in 1877, and joined '■ point of his career. As his jwwers were 
in tneir discussions, and at the Social Science limited in their scope, he frequently varied 
Congress in 1878, when he read a paper * On his pictures by introducing figures and cattle, 
thebestandfairestmodeof liaising thf^ Public painted by his friends and brother-artists. 
Revenue,' of which editions appeared in Eng- ' Ansdell, Bottomley, Cooper, Elmore, Frith, 
liah and French. The king of Italy in 1878 Goodull, and others. He was elected an aca- 
aent him the order of the Corona d' Italia. He , deinioian of the Uoyal Academy in 18ol. He 
died at Manchester 7 April 1879, after a brief was largely employed and eminently success- 
illness, and was buried at Ard wick cemetery. . ful as a designer of book illustrations, and 
He left a widow, but no children. A work was a charming if not very ]K)werful etcher, 
on the management of joint-stock companies Ix.'ingoneof the first members of the Etching 
was left in manuscript, and has never been Club. Asastudent of nature, and especially 
published. Crestadoro exerted a marked and as a painter and delineator of foliage, Creswick 
beneficial influence upon the progress of the is favourably criticised ])y Ruskin in the chap- 
free library movement, and his claims to dis- ter * On the Truth of Vegetation ' in * Modem 
tinction as a bibliographer are due not so Painters.' His life was peaceful and un- 
much to his knowledge of books as to his eventful : but his health rapidly declined, his 
Realty of oiganisation. In private life he later pictures showing many signs of failing 
was a pleasant and genial companion. A por- powt^rs. He died at his n^sidence in Linden 
trait of him appeared in * Momus,' 20 March Grove, Bayswater, on 28 Dec. 1869, and was 
1879. buried at Kensal Green cemetery. lie mar- 

[Private information ; Manchester Guiirdian. ^ied Miss Silvester, but left no chUdren. 
8 April 1879.1 W. E. A. A. Creswick had but a moderate estimate oi his 

' • • ' Q^.j^ powers as a painter, and consfxjuently 

GRESWICK, THOMAS (1811-1869), his works always found purchasers, and are 
landscape-yinter, bom at Sheffield, York- treasured among many private collections in 
flhize, cm 6 Feb. 1811, was educated at England. At the London International Ex- 
Haielwoody near Birmingham, and rapidly hibition of 187:5, 109 of his paintings were 
developed great talents for drawing. He collected together, and a catalogue was com- 
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piled and published by T. O. Barlow, R.A. 
His works also were a conspicuous ornament 
of the Manchester Exhibition in 1887. There 
is a landscape by him in the National Gallery, 
formerly in the Vernon Gallery, and two 
other landscapes are in the Sheepshanks Col- 
lection at the South Kensing^n Museum. 

[Redgrave 8 Diet, of English Artists ; Ottley's 
Diet, of Recent and Living Painters ; Graves's 
Diet, of Artists, 1760-1880 ; Sandby's ffist. of 
the Royal Academy; Chatto and Jackson's 
Treatise on Wood-engraving ; BarloVs Catalogue 
of the Works of Thomas Creswick, RA. exhi- 
bited at the London International Exhibition, 
1873; Clement and Button's Artists of the 
Nineteenth Century; Ruskin's Modem Painters, 
loc cit. ; Hamorton's Etching and Etchers ; 
Art Journal, 1856, p. 141, 1870, p. 63; informa- 
tion from T. 0. Barlow, R.A.] L. C. 

CRESY, EDWARD (1792-1858), archi- 
tect and civil engineer, was bom at Dartford, 
Kent, on 7 May 1792, and was educated at 
Rawes's academy at Bromley in the same 
county. He became a pupil of Mr. James T. 
Parkinson, architect, of Ely Place, who, in 
addition to a moderate private practice, was 
entrusted at that time with the laying out 
of the I^ortman estate. After the termina- 
tion of his articles, with the object of per- 
fecting himself in the financial branches of 
his profession, he served two vears with Mr. 
George Smith of Mercers' Hall, and in 1816, 
accompanied by his friend and colleague 
George Ledwell Taylor, he undertook a walk- 
ing tour through £!ngland for the purpose of 
studying, measuring, and drawing the cathe- 
drals and most interesting buildings. The 
next three years found Cresy and his friend 
engaged in similar pursuits on the conti- 
nent; chiefly on foot, they journeyed through 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, to 
Malta and Sicily, and back again by Italy 
and France home. The chief aim of their 
studies was to present the dimensions of each 
building in English measurements, and the 
foliage and ornaments one quarter of the 
real size. Arrived again in England the two 
friends issued as some result of their labours, 
*The Architectural Antiquities of Rome, 
measured and delineated by G. L. Taylor 
and E. Cresy,' 2 vols, fol., London, 1821-2 
(new edition, including the more recent dis- 
coveries [edited by A. Taylor], fol., London, 
1874) ; and a few years afterwards * Archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages in Italy illus- 
trated by views ... of the Cathedral, &c. 
of Pisa,' fol., London, 1829. A third work 
on the architecture of the Renaissance was 
to have followed, but after the publication 
of two parts, was abandoned from want of 
encouragement. 
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Cresy hastily accepted an enga^ment in 
Paris, which although successful interfered 
with his professional prospects at home. His 
practice was almost exclusively private, as 
he considered the system of open competition 
to be injurious to art. In his capacity of a 
superintending inspector under tne general 
board of health Cresy did good work in a 
branch of engineering then all but unknown. 
He gave evidence before the Health of Towns 
and Metropolitan Sanitary Commission, fur- 
nished materials for the ' Appendix to Re- 
port on Drainage of Potteries, 1849, &c., and 
wrote the * Report as to the Fall of the Ex- 
tension of the Main Sewer from the Ravens- 
bourne to the Outlet,' 1856, both of which 
were embodied in the reports of the Metro- 
politan Commission of Sewers. Among his 
other works are : 1. ' A Practical Treatise on 
Bridge BuUding,' fol., London, 1839. 2. 'E- 
lustrations of Stone Church, Kent, with an 
historical account,' fol., published for the 
London Topographical Society, London, 1840. 
3. ' An Encyclopffidia of CivU Engineering,' 
8vo, London, 1847 (2nd ed. 8vo, London, 
1860). 4. [With C. W. Johnson] ' On the 
Cottages otAj^cultural Labourers,' 12mo, 
London [1847j: 

Cresy became a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1820, and was also a 
member of the British Archaeological Asso- 
ciation. He died at South Darenth, Kent, 
on 12 Nov. 1858 (Gent Mag, 1868, v. 664). 
By his marriage, on 17 March 1824, to Eliza, 
daughter of W . Taylor of Ludgat« Street 
(ib. xciv. pt. i. p. 367), he left issue two sons 
and two daughters. His eldest son, Edward, 
followed his father's profession, and became 
principal assistant clerk at the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and architect to the fire 
brigade. He died at Alleyn Road, Dulwich, 
on 13 Oct. 1870, in his forty-seventh year 
{Times, 14 Oct. 1870 ; obituary). Mrs. dresy 
is known by her translation, * with Not^^s and 
Additional Lives,' of Milizia's ' Memorie degli 
Architetti antichi e modemi,' 2 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1826. 

[Taylor's Autobiography of an Octogenarian 
Architect; Builder, xvi. 793, xvii. 166, xxviii. 
864 ; Will reg. in the Principal Registry, 746, 
1868.] a. G. 

CREW, JOHN, first Ba.bon Cbew ot 
Stene (1598-1679), eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Crew [q. v.], seijeant-at-law, by Temperance, 
daughter of Reginald Bray of Stene, North- 
amptonshire, was M.P. for Amersham, Buck- 
ingnamshire in 1626, for Brackley, North- 
amptonshire, in 1626, for Banbury in 1628, 
and for Northamptonshire in the first par- 
liament of 1640. In the Long parliament 
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he sat for Brackley. In May 1640 he was I Fasti Oxon. ii. 138 ; Commons' Joiirn. vii. 849 : 
committed to the Tower for refusinff to sur- i Ludlow's Mem. 3o9. 364 ; Tepys's Diary (Bray- 
render papers in his possession as chairman brouke), 26 April 1660, 2 Dec. 1667, 1 Jan. 1668 ; 
of the committee on religion, but, making Hinchliffe's I^rthomley.] J. M. R. 

submission in the following month, was re- • 

leased. He voted against the attainder of CREW, NATHANIEL, third Baron 
Straflford in 1641, and spoke against the mo- Crew of Stene (1633-1722), bishop of I)ur- 
tion to commit Palmer for prot^ting against ham, was the fifth son of John Crew of Stene 
the publication of the Grand Remon.strance. [<1* v.], Northamptonshire, by Jemima, daugh- 
On the outbreak of the civil war he sub- ter of Edward Walgrave of Lawford, Essex, 
scribed 200/. in plate and engaged to main- His father was a gentleman of considerable for- 
tain four horses for the psirliament. He was tune, who adopted a moderate line of action 
one of the commissioner^ appMointed by par- on the parliamentary side during the great re- 
Uament for the treaty of Uxbridge in lo44-5. In'llion. Nathaniel ent ered Lincoln College, 
He subsequently supported the * self-denying Oxford, in 1652; he took the de^gree of B.A. 
ordinance' by which it was proposed to dis- in 1656, and soon after was elected fellow of 
able members of parliament from holding his college. His father's local influence was 
places under government. He was one of useful in promoting the Kestoration, and his 
the commissioners who conducted the nego- services were recognised by his elevation to 
tiationswith the king at Newcastle-on-Tyne the peerage in 1661, under the title of Baron 
and Holdenby in 1(U6, and in the Isle of Crew of Stene. Tliis dignity conferred upon 
WifiHbt in 1648. As he disapproved of bring- i his father seems to have imbued Natliamers 
ingCharles to justice,he was arrested among i mind with n desire for the sweets of royal 
'the secluded members* on 6 Dec. 1648. He i patronage. His own capacity for business was 
was, however, released on the 29th. He was considerable, as in 1 663 he was proctor of the 
returned to parliament for Nortliamptonshire university, and in 1668 was elected rector of 
in 1664y and was a member of the committee Lincoln College. He had taken holy orders 
for raising funds in aid of the Piedmontese ' in 1664, and contrived to win the favour of 
protestants, and helped to draw up the new ' the Duke of York, by whose influence he was 
statutes for Durham College in 1656. In ' made dean of (./hichester in 1669, and soon 
1667 he received a peer s writ of summons > afterwards clerk of the closet to Charles II. 
to parliament, but does not appear to have In 1671 he was furtlier appointed bishop of 
taken his seat. On the secluded members i Oxford,andresigiied the rectorship of Lincoln 
usurping power he was nominated one of the in the following year. 
council or state (23 Feb. 1659-60), and sub- Crew now be^ran a discreditable career as 
sequently moved a resolution condemnatory the favourite ecclesiastic of the Duke of Y'ork, 
of the execution of the king. At the general ' who needed a ])liant adherent in the church 
electionwhich followed he was again returned to connive at his lloniish practices. In 1673 
for Northamptonshire. He was one of the de- Crew solemnised tlu? mamage of the Duke of 
putation that met Charles II at tlie Hague. , York with Maria d*Este, and in 1674 was 
On 20 April 1061 he was created Baron further rewarded by being translated to the 
Crew of Stene at Whitehall (Pepts). He is wealthy see of Dnriiam. Next year he again 
freauently referred to by Pepys, who seems acted as domestic chaplain to the Duke of 
to nave entertained a very high respect for York, by baptising his daughter, Catharine 
him. Clarendon describes him as a man of < Laura. In 1676 he stepped into politics, and 
the 'greatest moderation.' He died on 12 Dec. ' was sworn of the privy council to Charles II. 
1679. By his wife Jemimah, daughter of When James II ascended the throne he 
Edward Waldegrave of Lawford, Essex, he ' was not disappointed in his hope that Crew 
had issue six sons and two daughters. He ! would prove subservient. The upright Bishop 
was succeeded in his title and estates bv his of London, (!!ompton, was disgraced and de- 
eldest son, Thomas. His eldest daugnter, i prived of the otKce of dean of the Chapel 
Jemimah, married Sir Edward Montague, iloyal, which Crew readily accepted. The 
afterwards Lord Sandwich and lord high ad- . king revived the ecclesiastical commission in 
miraL His fifth son was Nathaniel [q. v.] i the beginning of 1686, and Crew's vanity was 
[OfUcial Return of Lists of Members of Parlia- delighted by beimf made a member of a body 
ment; WiUis's Not. Pari. iii. 264 ; Rush worth's ' ^n which Archbishop Bancroft refused to 
Hist Coll. lit 1167, vii. 1366. 1360 ; Cal. State i 8cr\'e. He said that now his name would 
Fiftpen (Dom. 1649), pp. 142, 146, 808 ; Ver- I ^ recorded in history, and when his friends 
Bey's Notes of Long Pari. (Camd. Soc.), pp. 24, I warned him of the danger he was running, 
78, 1 27 ;Whitelocke*8 Mem. 124-6,233,238,334, | he answered that he < could not live if he 
666 ; Clarendon's Rebellion, v. 76, 90 ; Wood's should lose the king's gracious smiles ' (Bub- 
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KET, Ovm Timey 431, ed. 1850). The first 
business of the commission was to suspend 
Compton from his spiritual functions; and 
Crew was appointed to administer the dio- 
cese of London together with Sprat, bishop 
of Rochester, a still more infamous creature 
of James II. When Samuel Johnson, the 

SrotestAnt theologian, was condemned to be 
ogged for writing against the king, Crew and 
Sprat degraded hmi from the priesthood as a 
preliminary to his punishment. Similarly 
in 1687 Crew was one of the ecclesiastical 
commissioners who suspended Pechell, the 
vice-chancellor of the imiversi ty of Cambridge, 
because he refused to obey a royal command 
to admit to the degree of M. A. a Benedictine 
monk who declined to take the oath required 
by the statutes of the university. As Crew 
had been intimately connected with univer- 
sity business, this shows that his sycophancy 
was boundless, and we are not surprised at a 
story that he was prepared to go out and wel- 
come the papal nuncio, but was prevented by 
his coachman's refusal to drive him for such a 
purpose (Kenxbt, Hist, of England^ iii. 449). 
Heiurther consented to act with the bishops 
of Rochester and Peterborough to draw up 
a form of thanksgiving when the queen was 
with child, thou^ this was the omce of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Crew's devotion to James 11 went no fur- 
ther than his own interests. Wlien in 1688 
the king's prospects grew dark, Crew absented 
himself from the council chamber, and even 
told Sancroft * that he was sorry for having 
80 long concurred with the court, and desired 
now to be reconciled with his grace and the 
other bishops ' (t6. iii. 527). On the flight 
of James II Crew went into hiding, and 
prepared to cross the seas, but was prevent-ed 
by the entreaties of one of his servants. He 
was so mean-spirited as to try and curry 
favour with the new government by attend- 
ing the last meeting of the convention, and 
giving his vote in the House of Lords in 
favour of the motion that the throne was 
vacant owing to James II's abdication. At 
the same time he strove to buy off the ani- 
mosity of those whom he had injured, such 
as Johnson, by large gifts of money. It was 
clear that a man of such a time-serving spirit 
was in no way formidable, but Crew's ofience 
had been so patent that he was excepted by 
name from trie general pardon issued in May 
1690. No steps, however, were taken against 
him, and on Tillotson's intercession he was for- 
given, and was left in peaceful possession of 
nis bishopric of Durham, though he was com- 
pelled to resign the right of appointing the 
prebendaries of his cathedral church. 

Crew's public life had been sufficiently ig- 



nominious. He retired to his bishopric and 
tried to make some amends for the past. He 
was a capable administrator of the tempora- 
lities of his see, and made himself popular in 
his diocese by acts of generosity. In 1097 
he became Baron Crew by the death of his 
brother without issue. He married in 1691 
Penelope, daughter of Sir Philip Frowde of 
Kent, and after her death in 1699 he married 
a second time in 1700 Dorothy, daughter of 
Sir William Forster of Bamburgh in North- 
umberland. By this marriage, which took 
place when he was sixty-seven and his wife 
twenty-four years old. Crew became con- 
nected with one of the chief families in his 
bishopric. By the death of her brothers Lady 
Crew was coheir with her nephew Thomas 
to the manors of Bamburgh ana Blanchland ; 
but as the estate was encumbered, and Thomas 
Forster was not of a frugal disposition, the 
estate was sold by order of the court of 
chancery in 1704, and was bought by Lord 
Crew for 20,679/. (Dickson, Proceedings of 
the Berwickshire Club, vi. 333). This is worth 
noticing, as Thomas Forster was one of the 
leaders of the Jacobite rising in 1715, and it is 
generally said that Crew purchased his estates 
after his forfeiture, which is not the case. 

Crew was happy in his married life, not- 
withstanding tne disparity of age between 
his wife and himself. She died in 1715, and 
was buried at Stene, where the old man fre- 

?uently visited her tomb. He died 18 Sept. 
722 at the age of eighty-eight. As he had 
no children, the barony of Crew became ex- 
tinct on his death. 

Crew is a remarkable instance ef a man 
whose posthumous munificence has done mucli 
to outweigh a discreditable career. By his 
will he left the estates which he had pur- 
chased in Northumberland to trustees for 
charitable purposes, in which he left them a 
large discretion. Some of the proceeds were 
to be applied to the augmentation of small 
benefices in the diocese of Durham, some to 
the endowment of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
and some to the foundation of cmarities in 
the locality where the estates lay. Lincoln 
College devoted part of Crew's benefaction 
to university purposes, and the Crewian ora- 
tion, deliverea by the public orator at the 
commemoration of the benefactors of the uni- 
versity, still perpetuates Crew's name. The 
castle of Bamburgh, which is intimately con- 
nected with the early history of England, 
has been restored and repaired by Crew's 
trustees, and contains within its walls a 
school for the orphan daughters of fishermen. 
The maintenance of so famous a monument 
of England's past, and its dedication to such 
a purpose, is singularly impressive to the ima- 
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ffination, and Crew enjoys a reputation as a 
&p-fleeiiu^ philanthropist, which is more justly 
doe to the wisdom of his trustees. Crew^ 
portrait was painted by Kneller, and was en- < 



and materially contributed to the settlement 
of an important point in the law of impeach- 
ment. Edward Floydc, having published a 
libel on the princess palatine, was impeached 



jfFaved by Loggan; a copy of Lfjggan's print by the commons, and sentenced to the pillory. 
u in Hutchinson's 'Ilist. of Durham/ i. 555. I The lords disputed the right of the commons 

[Hutchinson's Hist, of Durham, i. 655, &c. ; to pass sentence upon the oflender on two 
BaJcer*B Hist, of Northampton, i. 684, &c.; Wood's grounds : (1) that ne was not a member of 
Athenn Ozon. ed. Bliss, \y, 885 ; Kippiss Biog. their house; (2) that the offence did not touch 
Brit. iv. 487, &c.; Hist, of King James's Ecclo- ' their privileges. At the conference which 
siastical Commission ; Birch's Life of Tillotson, i followed Crew adduced a ])recedeut from the 
p. 148. &c. ; Macaulay's Hist, of England, chaps. , ^ign of Henry IV in support- of the cont^n- 
viii. and IX. J M. C. | tion of the lords, and the commons being able 

GREW or CBEWE, Sir RANULPHE to produce no counter-precedent tlie question 
or RAlNDOLPH (1558-1646), judge, second was quietly settled by the commons entering 
son of John Crew of Nantwicn, who is said ' in the journal a minute to the effect that the 
to have been a tanner, by Alice, daughter of proceedings against Floyde should not be- 
HumphreyMainwaring, was admitted a mem- i come a precedent. In 16:?4 Crew presented 
ber ot Lincoln's Inn on 13 Nov. 1577, called to j part of the case against Lionel Crantield, earl 
the bar on 8 Nov. 1584, returned to parliament I of Middlesex [q. v.], on his impeachment, 
as junior member for Brackley, Northamp- | The same year he was appointed king's ser- 
tonshire, in 1597, elected a bencher of Lin- , leant. The following year (26 Jan. 1624-5) 
coin's Inn in 1600, and autumn reader there he was created lord chief justice of the king's 
in 1602. The earliest reported case in which i bench. On 9 Nov. 1626 he was removed tor 
he was engaged was tried in the queens bench | having refused to subscribe a document af- 
in Hilary term 1597-8, when he actedas junior firming the legality of forced loans. All his 



to the attorney-general. Coke. In 1604 he 
was selected by the House of Commons to 
state objections to the adoption of the new 
style of king of Great Britain in the con- 
ference with the lords. His name does not 
appear in the official list of returns to parlia- 
ment after 1 597. He was certainly, however, 
a member in 1614, as he was then elected 
speaker (7 April). He was knighted in June, 
and took the degree of seneant-at-law in July 
of the following year. in. the address with 



colleagues seem to have concurred with him, 
but he alone was punished. From a letter 
written by him to the Duke of Buckingham 
{'2S June 1628) it seems that he hoped to re- 
ceive some compensation through IJucking- 
ham's support. On the assassination of Buck- 
ingham (24 Aug. 1628) Crew urged his suit 
upon the king himself, but without success. 
After the impeachment in KUl of the judges 
who had affirmed the legality of ship-money, 
Denzil Holies moved the House of Lords to 



which, according to custom, he opened the j petition the king to compensate Crew, who 
session in 1614, he enlarged upon the length | seems to have passed the rest of his days in 
of the royal pedigree, to which he gave a fa- retirement, partly in London, and partly at 
bulous extension. InJanuary 1614-15 Crewe his seat, Crewe Hall, Barthomley, Chesliire, 
was appointed one of the commissioners for i built by him upon on estate said to have be- 
the examination, under torture, of Edmond , longed to his ancestors, which ho purchased 
Peacham [a. v.] Peacham was sent down to from Coke in 1608. Crewe Hall was garri- 
Somersetshire to stand his trial at the assizes, soned for the parliament, taken by Byron in 
CSrew prosecuted, and Peacham was con- I December 1643, and retaken in the following 
▼icted. Crew was a member of the commis- , February. A letter from Crew to Sir Kichord 
uonwhich tried Weston for the murder of Sir Browne at Paris, under dat-e 10 April 1644, 
Thomas Overbury in 1615, and was concerned describing the growing exasperation of ^ this 
with Bacon and Montague in the prosecution ' plus quam civile bellum,' as he called it, and 
of the Earl and Countess of Somerset as ao- ,' the devastation of the country, is preserved 
cessories before the fact in the following year, in the British Museum (Add. MS. 15857, f. 
In 1621 he conducted the prosecution of Yel- 193), and is printed in the * Fairfax Corre- 
Terton [q. v.], the attorney-general, for cer- spondence. Memorials,' i. 98. Crew died at 
tain alleged nusdemeanors in connection with | Westminster on 3 Jan. 1645-6, and was buried 
patents. The same year Crew prosecuted Sir > on 5 June in a chapel built by himself at Bar- 
Francis Mitchell foridleged corrupt practices < thomley. He married t^nce : first, on 20 .luly 




pierogatiTe court, for corruption m his office, 1007, Julian, daughter of Edward Fasey of 
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London, relict of Sir Thomas Hesketh, knight' pense. This seems to be at variance with 

who died on 10 Aug. 1629. By his first Fuller's statement quoted above, unless Ful- 

wife he had one son, who survivea him, viz. , ler is alluding to the original drawing only. 

Clipsby Crew, whose granddaughter eventu- Wishing to perfect his education, Crew tra- 

allysucceeded to the inheritance, one of whose 1 veiled abroad, but on 19 Sept. 1667, while 

descendants, the grandfather of the present walking in the streets of Paris, he was set 

Lord Crewe, was raised to the peerage as upon by footpads, and received wounds of 

Baron Crewe of Crewe in 1806. The (Srewe ^ which he died two days afterwards, at the 

family is said to be among the most ancient early age of twenty-six. He was buried in 

in the kingdom, a fact the importance of the Huguenots' burying-place in the Faubourg 

which is not likely to have been underrated St. Germain at Paris, and a monument was 

by Sir Ranulphe, if we may judge by his elo- erected to his memory. 

Quent prologue to the Oxford peerage case, | [PuUer's Worthies of England, i. 193 ; Orme- 

decided 1625, which IS one of the few passages , j^d's Hist, of Cheshire; Nichols's Topographer 

of really fine prose to be found in the * Law and Genealogist, iii. 299.] L. C. 

Reports.* * Where,' he asks, * is Bohun, where's 

Mowbray, Where's Mortimer ?&c. Nay, which CREW, THOMAS (Jl. 1580), philo- 

is more and most of all, where is PlantagenetP sopher, was the author of a small treatise 

They are entombed in the urns and sepulchres entitled *A Nosegay of Moral Philosophy, 

of mortality. And yet let the name and dig- lately dispersed amongst many Italian Au- 

nity of De Vere stand so long as it pleaseth thors, and now newly and succinctly drawn 

Qod/ together into Questions and Answers and 

lOrmerod's Cheshire, ed. Helsby. lii. 310, 314. S^,'^^^^^ English,'London, 1680, 12mo. 

420 n. ; Croke's Reporte (Eliz.). 641 ; Lists of g« JSf been confounded with his namesake , 

Members of Parliament (official return of), i. ^"^ Thomas Crew, the speaker [q. v.J 
434 ; WilUs's Not. Pari. iii. 141, 171 ; Dugdale's [Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib.] J. M. R. 

Orig. 264, 262 ; Chron. Ser. 106, 106 ; Cobbett's 

Stat« Trials, ii. 911, 962, 989. 994, 1131, 1136- CREW or CREWE. SiR THOMAS 

1146; Spedding's Letters and Life of Bacon, iii. (1565-1684), speaker of the House of Com- 

199-200, V. 90-4, 126. 127, 128, 326-6, 386- mons, third son of John Crew of Nantwich, 

804 ; Pari. Hist. i. 1 106, 1266, 1447-50, 1 467-9, brother of Sir Ranulphe Crew [q.v.], by Alice, 

1477; Cal. State Papers (Dom., 1611-18), pp. daughter of Humphrey Mainwanng, was a 

227, 230, 239, 397. (1623-6) pp. 119, 412, 472, member of Gray's Inn, where he was elected 

(1626-6) pp. 153, 336 ; Yonge's Dia^ (Camden Le^t reader in 1612. He was returned to par- 

Soc.), pp. 28. 98 ; Rymer s Fcedera (Sanderson), liament for Lichfield in 1603. In 1613 he was 

xvuh 791 ; Erdeswick s Survey of Staffordshire. ^^^ ^^ ^^le counsel for the Bishop of London, 

f^^a^'^'U'^V R^^^2^*^'P^-";-/°l- !-PP- the plaintiff, in a suit against ttie dean and 
346-6; Fairfax Correspondence, 1. 71 ; Hmch- , \ «^l a. • * £• u *v -d i i. 

liffe'sBarthomley, pp. 238, 324-6; Fo^'s Lives chapterof Westmimiter,his^^^ 

of the Judges; Campbell's Lives of the Chief being for the defendants. Though the official 

Justices.] J. M. R. "^^ contains no record of the fact, it is clear 

thathe was amember of parliament in 1614, as 

CREWorCREWE,RANDOLPH(1631- we learn from Whitelocke (Liber Farnelicus, 
1667),amateurartist,second8onofSirClip8by Camden Soc, p. 42) that he was one of a 
Crew, by Jane, daughter of Sir John Poult- deputation to the lords on the question of 
ney, and grandson of Sir Ranulphe or Ran- impositions. His politics are indicated by 
dolph Crew [a. v.], was bom at Westminster the fact, also mentioned by Whitelocke (*ft. 
6 April 1631. Fuller, who styles him * a hope- p. 67), that in 1618, the king being asked * if 
full gentleman,' states that * he drew a map of there were any he would bar from the place ' 
Cheshire so exactly with his pen that a judi- of recorder of London, then vacant, * he con- 
cious eye would mistake it for printing, and fessed but one, and that was Mr. Thos. Oewe.' 
the graver's skill and industry could little im- In the parliament of 1620-1 he represented 
prove it. This map I have seen ; and, reader, the borough of Northampton. He took part 
when my eye directs my hand, I may write in the discussion on the scarcity of money 
with confidence.* The map in miestion was ^6 Feb. 1620-1). On 8 March he and Sir 
published in Daniel King's ' The Vale Royall Heneage Finch were deputed to demand an 
of England, or the County Palatine of Chester inquiry into the conduct of the referees in the 
Illustrated' (folio, London, 1666), a work in matter of monopolies, and were compelled re- 
which Crew seems to have taken a personal luctantly to begin proceedings against Lord- 
share. On an inscription thereon he states chancellorBacon,one of these referees. Crew 
that he drew the map with his own pen, and expressed his antipathy to the Spanish match 
after it was drawn engraved it at his own ex- (26 Nov. 1621), saying : * It is a wonder to see 
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the spiritual madness of such as shall fall in I Temperance, daughter of Reginald Bray of 
lovewith the Romish harlot nowshe is grown St^nc, who had died in 1619, by his side. 
so old a hag.' It was on his motion that 1 His marriage took ])lace in 159(( (Letter to 
(16 Dec. 1621) the privilege question was , Anthony Bacon, Bin'k MS. 41:>(), fol. 117). 
refisrred to a committee of the wliolo' house. His wife becoming coheiress of the manors 
and he declared that the liberties of parlia- ' of Stene and Ilinton in Northamptonshire by 
ment were 'matters of inheritance, not of ' the death of h«r fatlier in 1583, ('rew pur- 
grace.' The kins' signified his displeasure 1 chased the remaining shanks ; t]ie estate.^ de- 
with Crew's conduct by placing him on a I volved upon his son John [q. v.],who sat for 
commission to ' inquire into the state, eccle- Brackley in two parliaments and was raised 
siastical and temporal, of Ireland ' (20 ^larch to the peerage by Charles II in KiHU as Baron 



1621-2), which involved his visiting that 
country. The commissioners appear to have 
left England in March and returned in De- 
cember. One of Chamberlain's letters (21 Dec. 
1622) says that on the return voyage they 
' were cast away on the Isle of Man ' and 
reported lost. Their mandate was very ex- 
tensive, and thej seem to have endeavoured 
to execute it with a real desire to improve 
the condition of Ireland. They advisea cer- 
tain reforms in the administration of justice, 
one of which, the abolition of the power 



Crewe of Stene. 

[Dugdnle*s Orig. 196; Lists of Members of 
Parlinraent (official return of), i. I to, 452, 456, 
466; Pari. Hist. i. 1195, 1278, 1307, 1321, 1331, 
1347, 1349-50, 1350, 1374, ii. 3: ComiiioDs I)o- 
Kitos, 1625 (Crtiml. Soc.), p. 3 ; Rushworth. i. 54 ; 
Cox's Hist, of Ireland, ii. 37; Rymcr's Foedora 
(S*milers<3n), xvii. 358 ; Waited Yonge'a Diary 
(Camd. Soc), p. 51 ; Dugdalc's Chron. Ser. 107 ; 
Croko's Rop. (Jao.), p. 671 ; Ganliner's Hist, of 
England ; Forster s Life of Sir John Kliot ; Col>- 
botta Stato Trials, iii. 408; Cal. State I'apers 



« _!jv li. , y \.^ • '\ ' ^11 1 (Dom. 1619-23), pp. 205, 469; Gal. State Papers 
usurped by the council otadministenng oaths >T,^i„„ J iflir :>a>; . o«*i n«i «.„♦ t> /i^ 
JJl ^ • J • ♦ <r f K (lreittna,161o-2o).p.34b;Lal.iSlateFap«rs(Doni. 



^^ ^ 11111^9 jjivtv ui LUC opruKorB ; DiiKcra norm- 

on estates held by the crown by two-thirds, | jiniptonshire, i. 584. 684, 087; Collins's Peerage 
and certain modes of lightening the burden ; (Brydges), vii. 328.] J. M. R. 

of taxation. In February 16:^3 Crew, who 1 

now sat for Aylesbury, was chosen speaker of | CREWDSON, ISAAC (1780-1844), au- 
the House of Commons. In his address to . tlior of * A Heacon to the Soeietv of Friends,* 
the throne he urged the passing of the 'good was a native of Kendal, ^Veatmoreland, 
bills against monopolies, informers, and con- \ where he was bom on 6 June 1780, but from 
cealera/ the execution of the law^s against 1 his fifteenth year he resided at Mancliester, 
seminary priests, and the recovery of the 1 and engaged in the cotton trade. He was 
palatinate and yarious reforms. In Septem- a minister of the Society of I'riends from 
ber of the same year he took the degree of ' 1816 mitil about 1836. In his ^ Beacon 
seijeant-at-law, and in the following February ' to the Society of Friends* (183o) he gave 
was advanced to the rank of king's seijeant 1 utterance to a conviction that the quaker 
and knight^. In his speech ontheproroga- | doctrines were in some particulars contrary 
tion (24 May 1024) he again insisted strongly to Scripture. Tlie book cau.<ed an active con- 
upon the importance of recovering the pala- \ troversy, which resulted in his secession, along 
tinate, and received the king's thanks, ' being ' with t hat of many ot hers, from the society 
the ablest speaker known for years' {Cat. ■ in 18156. He ])ublij*hcd several other works. 
State Papers^ Dom. 1623-5, p. 261). On the , including : 1. * Hints on a Musical Festival 
meeting of the first parliament of Charles I, at Manchester,' 1 827. 2. ' Trade to the East 
where Crew sat as M.P. for Gatton, he was ' Indies ' (rt'ferring to "West Indian slavery), 
again chosen speaker (June 1625). He was ' about 1827. 3. ' The Doctrine of thti New 
not a member of the parliament of 1626, nor it \ Testament on Prayer,' 1831. 4. * A Defence 
would seem of any subsequent parliament. In . of the Beacon,' 1836. 5. * Wat^r Baptism 
1631 he was one of the counsel for the prose- an Ordinance of C'hrist,* 1837. 6. * The 
cution of Lord Audeley. He was a member of ' Trumpet Blown, or an Appeal to the Society 
the ecclesiastical commission in 1633, and died \ of IViends,' 18^^. 7. 'Observations on the 
on 1 Feb. 1633-4. He was buried in a cha- > New Birth,' 1844. He also nublished in 
pel built by himself at St«ne in Northamp- ' 1829 abridgments of Baxter's '^Jaint's Best,' 
tonshire in 1620, which is described as of ' and Andrew Fuller on ' Religious Declen- 
mixed Perpendicular and Ionic style. Here i sion.' Crewdson in his twenty-fourth year 



a monument was raised in black, white, and 
grey marble, representing him in a recumbent 
postuze in his Serjeant's robes, with his wife, 



married Elizabeth Jowitt of Leeds. He died 
at Bo\^mess on 8 May 1844, and was buried 
at Kusholme Road cemetery, Manchester. 
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[Job. Smith's Catalogue of Friends* Books, i. 
462 ; The Crisis of the Quaker Contest in Man- 
chester, 1837 ; Braithwaite's Memoirs of J. J. 
Gumey, ii. 13 sec^. ; Memoir prefixed to a tract by 
I. Crewdson, entitled Glad Tidings for Sinners, 
privately printed, 1845.] C. W. S. 

CREWDSON, JANE (1808-1863), 
poetess, was bom at Perran-arworthal, Corn- 
wall, on 22 Oct. 1808, being the second 
daughter of George Fox of that place, and 
was married at Exeter, in October 1836, to 
Thomas Dillworth Crewdson, a Manchester 
manufacturer. She contributed several hymns 
to Squire LovelFs * Selection of Scriptural 
Poetry,' 1848 ; and in 1851 published a small 
volume of gracefully written poems, entitled 
* Aunt Jane's Verses for Children,' which was 
reprinted in 1865 and 1871. In 1800 she 
issued a second work, * Lays of the Reforma- 
tion, and other Lyrics, Scriptural and Mis- 
cellaneous.' Afterher death, on 14 Sept. 1863, 
at her residence, Summerlands, Whalley 
Ran^, Manchester, a further selection of her 
poetical pieces, betraying, like all her writ- 
ings, a refined and deeply religious spirit, 
was published under the title of * A Little 
WhQe, and other Poems ' (Manchester, 1864, 
12mo). 

[Boase and Courtney's Bibliotheca Comubien- 
sis, i. 91, iii. 1141.] C. W. S. 

CREWE, FRANCES ANNE, Lady 
Crewe (d, 1818), daughter of Fulke Greville 

tq. v.], envoy extraordinary to the elector of 
Bavaria in 1766, one of tne most beautiful 
women of her time, married, in 1776, John 
(afterwards Lord) Crewe [q. v.] She was 
accustomed to entertain, at Crewe Hall, her 
husband's seat in Cheshire, and at her villa 
at Hampstead, some of the most distin- 
guished of her contemporaries. Fox, who 
much admired her, Burke, Sheridan, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and Canning were fre- 
quent visitors. She was also on friendly 
terms with Dr. and Miss Bumey and Mrs. 
Thrale. Sheridan dedicated the * School for 
Scandal ' to her, and some lines addressed to 
her by Fox were printed at the Strawberry 
Hill Press in 1775. She died on 23 Dec. 
1818. Three portraits by Reynolds have 
been engraved, m one of which she appears 
with her brother as Hebe and Cupid ; and in 
another with Mrs. Bouverel. 

[Hinchliffe's Barthomley, pp. 306-10; D'Ar- 
blay's Memoirs; Piozzi's Autobiography, 2nd 
ed. ; Warburton's Memoirs of Horace Walpole, 
ii. 223.] J. M. R. 



CREWE, JOHN, first Baron Ckewb of 
Crewe (1742-1829), eldest son of John Crewe, 
M.P. for Cheshire 1734-52 (grandson of John 



OflBey, who assumed the name of Crewe on 
manrin^ into the family), by Anne, daugh- 
ter of Richard Shuttleworth of Gospworth, 
Lancashire, was bom in 1742 and educated 
under Dr. Hinchliffe (afterwards bishop of 
Peterborough) and at Trinitjr College, Cam- 
bridge. He left the university without gra- 
duating, and after making tne grand tour 
returned to England to reside on his estates. 
He was sheriff of Cheshire in 1704, was re- 
turned to parliament for Stafford in 1765, 
aiid for Cheshire in 1768, which he con- 
tinued to represent till the close of the cen- 
tury. He seldom spoke in the house, but 
pave a steady sunport to the whig party, and 
in 1782 carried a bill for disfranchising officers 
of the excise and customs. He was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Crewe of Crewe in 
1806. He was an enlightened agriculturist 
and a good landlord. He died on 28 April 
1829. Crewe married in 1776 Frances Anne 
[q. v.], only daughter of Fulke Greville. 

THinchliffe's Barthomley, pp. 306-10 ; Orme- 
rod's Cheshire, ed. Helsby. iii. 314 ; Pari. Hist, 
xxi. 403, xxii. 1 335-9 ; Wraxall's Hist. Mem. 
iii. 47.] J. M. R. 

CREYGHTON. [See Creighton.] 

CRTBB, TOM (1781-1848), champion pu- 

g'list, was bom at Hanham in the parish of 
itton, Gloucestershire, on 8 July 1/81, and 
coming to London at the age of tliirteen fol- 
lowed the trade of a bellhanger, then became 
a porter at the public wharves, and was 
afterwards a sailor. From the fact of his 
having worked as a coal porter he became 
known as the * Black Diamond,' and under 
this appellation he fought his first public battle 
against George Madoox at Wood Green on 
7 Jan. 1805, when after seventy-six rounds 
he was proclaimed the victor, and received 
much praise for his coolness and temper under 
very unfair treatment. On 20 July he was 
matched with George Nicholls, when he ex- 
perienced his first and last defeat. The sys- 
tem of milling on the retreat which Cribb had 
hitherto practised with so much sucxsess in 
this instance failed, and at the conclusion of 
the fifty-second round he was so much ex- 
hausted that he was unable to fight any 
longer. In 1807 he was introduced to Cap- 
tain Robert Barclay Allardice [q. v.], better 
known as Captain Barclay, wno, quickly 
perceiving his natural good qualities, took 
him in hand, trained him under his own eye, 
and backed him for two hundred guineas 
against the famous Jem Belcher. In the con- 
test on 8 April the fighting was so severe that 
both men were completely exhausted ; but in 
the forty-first round Cribb was proclaimed the 
victor. His next engagement was with Hor- 
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ton on 10 May 1808, when he eusily dispoBed 
of Mb advenaiy. The Marqiiis of Tweeddale 
now backed Bob Ghregson to fight Cribb, who 
was backed by Mr. Paul Methuen ; this battle 
came off on 26 Oct., but in the twenty-third 
round Ghregson, being severely hurt, was un- 
able to come up to time, and his opponent 
became the champion. Jem Belcher, still 
smarting under his defeat, next challenged 
Cribb for another trial, the stakes being a belt 
and two hundred guineas. The conteHt took 
place at Epsom 1 Feb. 1809, wlien, much to 
the astonishment of his friends, the ex-cham- 
pion was beaten, and had to resign the belt 
to his adversaiT. Cribb now seemed to have 
reached the highest pinnacle of fame as a pu- 
gilist, when a rival arose from an unexpected 
quarter. Tom Molineaux, an athletic Ame- 
rican black, challenged the champion, and as 
the honour of England was sup]K)8ed to be 
at stake a most lively interest was taken in 
the matter; however, on 18 Dec. 1810 Cribb 
in thirty-three rounds demolislied the Ame- 
rican, but Molineaux, not at all satisfied, sent 
another challenge, and a second meeting was 
arranged for *-^8 Sept. 1811 ut Thistlcton Gap, 
Leicestershire. Tnis match wa^ witnessed 
by upwards of twenty thousand persons, one- 
fourth of whom belonged to the up{)er classes. 
The fight much disappointed the spectators, 
as in the ninth round Molineaux's jaw was 
fractured, and in the eleventh he was unable 
to stand, and the contest lasted only twenty 
minutes. On the champion's arrival in lx)n- 
don on 30 Sept> he was received with a public 
ovation, and Ilolbom was rendered almost 
impassable by the assembled crowds. He 
flamed 400/. by this fight, and liis patron. 
Captain Barclay, took up 1 0,000/. At a dinner 
on 2 Dec. 1811 Cribb was the recipient of a 
flilver cup of eiffhty guineas value, subscribed 
for by his friends. After an unsuccessful ven- 
ture as a coal merchant at Hungerford Wharf, 
London, he underwent the usual metamor- 
phosis from a pugilist to a publican, and took 
the GK>lden Lion in South wark ; but finding 
this position too far eastward for his aristo- 
eratic patrons he removed to the King's 
Arms at the comer of Duke Street and King 
Street, St. James's, and subsequently, in 
1828, to the Union Arms, 20 Panton Street, 
Haymarket. Henceforth his life was of a 
peaceful character, except that 15 June 1814 
ne roarred at Lord Lowther's house in Pall 
Mall before the emperor of Kussia, and again 
two days afterwards before the king of Prussia. 
On 24 Jan. 1821 it was decided that Cribb, 
having held the championship for nearly ten 
years without receiving a challenge, ought 
not to be expected to fight any more, and was 
to be permitted to hola the title of champion 



for the remuiudtT of his lift*, (hi the day of 
the corf )nut ion of GiH)rge TV Cribb, drt'ssed 
as a page, was among the ])rizo-fighters en- 
gaged to guard tlie entrancf to "NVe.'^tminster 
Hall. His declining years were disturbed 
by domestic troubles and severe jjecuniary 
losses, and in IKID he was obliged to give 
up the Union Arms to his creditors. He 
died in the house of his ium, a bnkur in the 
High Street, "Woolwich, on 11 May 1848, 
aged 67, and was buried in "Woolwich church- 
yard, where, in 1851, a monument represent- 
ing a lion grieving over the ashes of a hero 
was erected to his memory. As a professor 
of his art he was matchless, and in his ob- 
servance of fair play he was never excelled ; he 
bore a character of unimpeachable integrity 
and unquestionable humanity. 

[Miles'B Pagilistioi, i. 242-77 (with portmit); 
Egan*s lioxiana, i. 38G-423 (with two portraits) ; 
Thom*8 Pedestrianism, 1813, pp. 244-8; Tom 
Cribb's Memorial to Congri*88, by One of the 
Fancy (1819), thrre editions, a work written by 
Thomas Moore, the poet.] G. C. li. 

CRICHTON. [See also Ckeiohton.] 

CRICHTON, Sir ALKXANDEK (1763- 
1856), physician, second son of Alexander 
CVichton of "\V(M)(lhous<?lee and Xewington in 
Midlothian, was born in Edinburgh 2 Dec. 
1763. He was educated in his native city, and 
at an early age apprentictjd to Alexander 
"Wood, surgeon, Edinburgh. In 1 7H4 he came 
to London, and in thesummer of the follow- 
ing year, passing over to lx\vden, ])roceeded 
doctor of medicine there 29 July 1785. After 
studying at l*aris, Stuttgard, Vienna, and 
Halle, he returned to England, and in May 
1789, after l)econiing a meni])«*r of the Corpo- 
ration of Surgeons, he commenced business as 
a surgeon in London ; but, disliking the opera- 
tive part of his profession, he got himself dis- 
franchised 1 May 17tU, and was admitted a 
licentiate of the College of Physicians on 
26 June. lie was eh'Cted physician to the 
Westminster IIo8]>ital in 1794, and during his 
connection with that institution lectured on 
chemistry, materia medica,and the practice of 
phvsic. In 1793 he was chostm F.L.S., on 
8 Slay 1800 F.R.S., and in 1819F.O.S. His 
work on * Mental Derangement' api)eared in 
1798, and gained him reputation in England 
and abroad. Soon after he became physician 
to the Duke of (^imbridge, and in 1804 was 
ottered the ap]K>intment of physician in ordi- 
nary to Alexander I of Kus<«ia. Crichton was 
well received in St. Petersburg, and soon 
gained the full confidence and esteem of the 
emperor. Wit hin a few years he was appointed 
to tlie head of the whole civil medical depart- 
ment, and in t his capacity was much consulted 
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by the dowager empress in the construction 
and reg^ation of many charitable institutions. 
His exertions to mitigate the horrors of an 
epidemic which was devastating the south- 
eastern provinces of Russia in 1809 were fully 
acknowledged by the emperor, who conferred 
on him the knight grand cross of the order 
of St. Anne and St. Vladimir, third class, 
and in 1814 that of the second class. Having 
obtained leave of absence on account of his 
health, he returned to England in 1819, but 
in the following vear was recalled to Russia 
to take charge of the Grand Duchess Alex- 
andra, whom he accompanied on her conva- 
lescence to Berlin, where he stayed for a short 
time, and then returned to his family. On 
27 Dec. 1820 Frederick William III of Prus- 
sia created him a knight grand cross of the 
Red Eagle, second class, and on 1 March 
1821 he was knighted by Qtjorge IV at the 
Pavilion, Brighton, and obtained the roval 
permission to wear his foreign orders. He 
receive<l the order of the grand cross of St. 
Anne from the Emperor Nicholas in August 
1830, and died at The Grove, near Seven- 
oaks, Kent, 4 June 1856, and was buried in 
Norwood cemetery. He married, 27 Sept. 
1800, Frances, onlv daughter of Edward 
Dodwell of "West Aloulsey, Surrey ; she died 
20 Jan. 1857, aged 85. Crichton was the au- 
thor of: 1 . • An Essay on Generation,* by J. F. 
Blumenbach, translated from the German, 
1792. 2. * An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Mental Derangement,* 1798. 3. * A 
Synojitical Table of Diseases designed for the 
use of Students,' 1805. 4. * An Account of 
some Experiments with Vapour of Tar in 
the Cure of Pulmonary Consumption,' 1817. 
5. * On the Treatment and Cure of Pulmonary 
Consumption,* 1823. 6. 'Commentaries on 
some Doctrines of a Dangerous Tendency in 
Medicine and on the General Principles of 
Safe Practice.' He also published an essay 
in the ' Annals of Philosophy,* ix. 97 (1826^, 
* On the Climate of the Antediluvian World,* 
and in the * Geological Transactions* three 
papers, * On the Taunus and otlier Mountains 
of Nassau,* * On the Geological Structure of 
the Crimea,* and ' An Account of Fossil Ve- 
getables found in Sandstone.' 

[Munk's Cell, of Phys. (1878 ed.),ii. 416-18 ; 
Proc. of B. See. of Lend. iii. 269-72 (1856); 
Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xiii. pp Ixiv-lxvi 
(1867).] G. C. B. 

CRICHTON, ANDREW. LL.D. (1790- 
1855), biographer and historian, youngest son 
of a small landed proprietor, was bom in the 
parish of Kirkmahoe, Dumfriesshire, Decem- 
ber 1790, and educated at Dumfries academy 
and at the university of Edinburgh. After 



becoming a licensed preacher he was for some 
time engaged in teaching in Edinburgh and 
North Berwick. In 1823 he published his first 
work, the 'Life of the Rev. JohnBlackadder,* 
which was followed by the * Life of Colonel 
J. Blackadder,* 1824, and * Memoirs of the 
Rev. Thomas Scott,* 1825. To * Constable's 
Miscellany * he contributed five volumes, viz. 

* Converts from Infidelitv/ 2 vols. 1827, and 
a translation of Koch^s * Revolutions in 
Europe,* 3 vols. 1828. In the ' Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library* he wrote the * History of 
Arabia,* 2 vols. 1833, and * Scandinavia, 
Ancient and Modern,* 2 vols. 1838. He 
commenced his connection with the news- 
paper press in 1828 by editing (at first in 
conjunction with De Quincey) the * Edin- 
burgh Evening Post.* In 1830 he conducted 
the * North Bnton,* and in 1832 he undertook 
the editorship of the * Edinburgh Advertiser,' 
in which employment hecontmued till June 
1851 . He contributed extensively to perio- 
dicals, among others to the * Westminster 
Review,* *Tait*8 Edinburgh Magazine,* the 
' Dublin University,* * Fraser*s Magazine,* the 

* Church Review,* and the * Church of Scot- 
land Magazine and Review.* In 1837 the 
university of St. Andrews conferred on him 
the degree of doctor of laws. He was a 
member of the presbytery of Edinburgh, 
bein^ ruling elder of the congregation of 
Trinity College Church, and sat in the gene- 
ral assembly of the church of Scotland as 
elder for the burgh of Cullen for three years 
previous to his decease. He died at 33 St. 
Bernard's Crescent, Edinburgh, 9 Jan. 1 855. 

He married first, in July 1835, Isabella Cal- 
vert, daughter of James Calvert, LL.D. of 
Montrose, she died in November 1887 ; and 
secondly, December 1844, Jane, daughter of 
the Rev. John Duguid, minister of Erie and 
Kendall. 

[Gent. Mag. June 1855, p. 654; Hardwicke's 
Annual Biog. for 1856, p. 198.] G. C. B. 

CRICHTON, GEORGE (1555.^-1611), 
jurist and classical scholar, was bom in Scot- 
land about 1555. He quitted his country at 
an early age in order to pursue his classical 
studies at Paris. He studied jurisprudence 
at Toulouse for several years, and returned 
to Paris in 1582. For a short time he prac- 
tised at the bar, and then accepted the post 
of regent in the College Harcourt (November 
1583). He also resided for a time in the 
College de Boncourt. He succeeded Daniel 
d*Ange as professor of Greek in the College 
Royal, ana was created doctor of canon law 
by the university of Paris in 1609. He died 
on 8 April 161 1 , and was buried in the church 
of the Jacobins in the Rue Saint-Jacquee. 
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Xiceron enumerates no fewer than twenty- \ and of a younger son, Robert , died before 
nine works by him. Among them are: 1672; his second wife whs Agnes, daughter 
1. ' In felicem Ser. Polonite ll^is inaugura- of John Mowbray of Bambou^all ; his third 
tionem Congratulatio/ Paris, 15/3, 4to. This wife, Isobell liorlhwick, survived Iiim (see 
is a poem on the election of Henri de Valois, Bbunton and IIaig, College of Senators, 
due d^Anjou. 2. 'Selectiores not« in Epi- p. 176; O'tLO^XD, Lord Adiw^ates of Scotland, 
nammata e libro primo GraecsB Anthologiae i. 27-37 ; Proceedint/Jt of Sov. of Antiquaries 
oecerpta, et Latino carmine reddita,' Paris, of Scotland (IHoo), ii. ICXVlfc*). 
1584, 4to. 3. * Laudatio funebris habita in Young Crichton was first educated either 
exequiis Petri Ronsardi,' Paris, 1586, 4to. at Pertli or Edinburgh, and in 1570, at the 
4. * Oratio de Apollinis Oraculis et de sacro age of ten, entered St. Sal vat or's College, St. 
Principis oroculo,' Paris, 1590, 8vo. 5. * De Andrews, where he proceeded A.H. 20 Slarcli 
Sortibus Homericis Oratio,* Paris, 1597, 8vo. 1573-4, and A.M. in 1575. llep])urn, Robert- 
6. • In Oppianum de Venatione prefatio,' son, Rutlierford, and George Buclianun were 
Paris, 1598, 8vo. 7. *()rationes dure habitie his chief tutors, and his studies covered the 
in auditorio regio, anno 1(308,' Paris, 1609, widest possible range. Sir Alexander Ers- 
8vo. One of these is on the laws of Driico kine, Jamt^sAl's governor, married a n,>lative 
and Solon, and the other on the title *l)e of Crichton, and invited him about 1575 to 
Judiciis * in Harmenopulus. ' become a fellow-pupil with the young king 

[Niceron's M^moiros. xxxvii. 346-57 ; Moreri's , ^,"?f QeoTge Buchanan. On 20 June 1575 

Diet. Hiatorique ; Cat. of Prmted Books in IJrit. Crichton signed a deed granting certain rights 

Hns.] T. C. , iJ^ ^1"' I>roi)erty of Cluny which was entailed 

I upon him to his kinsman the Bishop of 

GBICHTON, JAMES, sumamed The ' Dunkeld. The document is extant among 
Abmir^ble (1560-1585 P), bom, probably at ■ the Cluny archives, now the pro]>erty of the 
Eliock, on 19 Aug. 1560, was elder son of ' Earl of Airlie, and contains Crichton's only 
Bobert Crichton of Eliock, Dumfriesshire, by ' known signature. He subscribes himself 
his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James * Mr. James Creichtone.' In 1577 Crichton 
Stewart of Beath, and Margaret, daughter of resolved to travel abroad. Altliough only 
John, lord Lindsay, of the Byres. His mother , seventeen his intellect seemed fully developed, 
traced herdescent to the royal line of Scotland, ' He was reputed l>y foreijni admirers to be 
and was related to many of the chief Scottish ' master of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Clialduic, 
fiunilies. Kobert Crichton, the father, de- ' Italian, Spanish, French, Flemish, German, 
acended from the Crichtons of Sanquhar, ! Scottish, and English. His memory' was such 
actedaa lord advocate of Scotland jointly with , that anything that he once heard or read he 
John Spans from 1 5(52 to 1573, and with David , could repeat without an error. Nor were his 
Borthwick from 1573 to 1581. On 1 Feb. 1581 i accomplishments as a fencer and as a horse- 
he became sole advocate and senator of the i man stated to be less remarkable. It is very 
College of Justice. He was at one time sus- ' probable that he arrived at Paris at the 
pected of favouring the cause of Queen Mary; ' end of 1577. That he visited France is un- 
nence his slow promotion. He inherited the ' doubted, but the details are not very well 
estate of Eliock, Dumfriesshire, and in 1562 [ ascertained. According to Sir Thomas Ur- 
was presented by a kinsman, Kobert Crich- | quhart, a fanciful seventeenth-century writer, 
ton (ofthe Crichtons of Nauchton,Fifeshire), | whose facts are to be treated with caution, 
bishop of Dunkeld, with the estate of Cluny, Crichton gave proof of his precocity at Paris 
Perthshire. Cluny was the property of tfie i by issuing placards announcing that in six 
see of Dunkeld : but the chapter, anticipating i weeks he should present himself at the Col- 
a forfeiture by the crown, consented to the ' lege of Navarre to answer orally in any one 



alienation. On 11 M&y 1 566 the bishop granted 
a charter in which James (the Admirable) 
Crichton was designated the heir to the pro- 
perty, and this arrangement was coniirmea by 
the next bishop on 22 March 1576. The father 
fell ill in June 1582, and made his will 18 June. 
Nine days later David M'Gill was appointed 
to succeed him as a lord advocate and senator. 
But from the fact that confirmation of his 
testament was not granted till 1586, it may 
be doubted whether he died, as the ordinary 
authorities state, in 1582. He married thrice. 
Hifl first iri&, the mother of the famous James 



of twelve languages whatever question might 
be proposed to him * in any science, liberal art, 
discipline, or faculty, whether practical or 
theoretic' The appointed day arrived, and 
the youth acquitted himself admirably, to 
the astonishment of a crowded audience of 
students and professors. The next day he was 
victorious in a tilting match at the Louvre. 
C(mtemporary authorities are silent as to this, 
b\it state that he enlisted in the French army. 
After less than two years* service he retired 
in 1579 and went to Genoa, where he arrived 
in a destitute condition in July. This is the 
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earliest fact in Crichton's Italian tour attested 
by contemporary evidence. He addressed the 
senate of Genoa in a Latin speech, which was 
published with a dedication to the doge Jo- 
hannes Baptista Gentilis. Crichton was well 
received, but early in the following year left 
for Venice. At Venice he introduoed himself 
to the scholar and printer, Aldus Manutius 
(grandson of the founder of the Aldine press), 
and presented him with a poem in Latin hexa- 
meters (*In Appulsu ad Vrbem Venetam'), 
which was printed in a thin quarto at the 
press of the brothers Guerra of Venice in 1 580. 
Aldus was impressed by Crichton's many ac- 
complishments, praised him extravagantly, 
and gave him the opportunity of pronouncing 
an oration before the doge and senate. Public 
and private debates with professors in theo- 
logy, philosophy, and mathematics were ar- 
rangea for the young Scotsman, who was only 
worsted by the scholar Mazzoni, whom he met 
at a private dinner given him by some Venetian 
noblemen. Latin odes and verses came freely 
from his pen, and a handbill was issued in 
1580 by the brothers Guerra describing his 
handsome appearance, his skill as a swords- 
man, and his marvellous intellectual attain- 
ments. An identical account of Crichton's ex- 
ploits was avowedly written and published by 
Aldus in the form of a tract in 1581, and again 
in 1582. Hence the handbill, which is an au- 
thority of the first importance in Orichton's 
career, doubtless came from the same pen. In 
the earlier edition the tract was entitled ' Re- 
latione della Qvalita Di Jacomo di Crettone 
Fatta da Aldo Manvtio. All* Illustrissimo & 
eccellentissimo S. Jacomo Boncompagno Duca 
di Sora & Gouer. Gen. di S. Ct. In Vinepa 
MDLXXXi Appresso Aldo.' The second edition 
is entitled 'Kelatione Fatta da Aldo Manucci 
Al Duca di Sora Adi x Ottobre 1581 Sopra 
leammirabili qvalita del Nobilissimo Giouane 
Scozzese lacomo Di Crettone ... In Ve- 
netia hdxxcii Presso Aldo.' According to 
the statement printed there, Crichton readily 
disputed the doctrines of the Thomists and 
Scotist« with Padre Fiamma ' e con molti altri 
valorosi prelati ' in the presence of Cardinal 
Ludovico d'Este, discussed the procession of 
the Holy Ghost in the house of the Patriarch 
of Aquileia, and retired to a villa on the 
Brenta to prepare himself for a three days' 

fublic debate in the Chiesa San Giovanni e 
^aolo at Pentecost, 1581. In the course of 
1581 Crichton, whose health was failing, 
left Venice for Padua with an introduction to 
Cornelius Aloisi, an eminent patron of letters. 
Cornelius received Crichton Handsomely. The 
youth eulogised the city in public orations, 
and disput^ with the university profeesorson 
their interpretation of A ristotle and in mathe- 



matics. Conferences took place almost daily, 
but the arrangements for a public disputa- 
tion at the nakce of the bishop of Padua fell 
through, and the misadventure led to the pub- 
lication of a pasquinade, in which Cricht on was 
denounced as a charlatan. To this Crichton 
replied with an elaborate challenge to the 
university, oflfering to confute the academic 
interpretation of Aristotle, to expose the 
professors' errors in mathematics, and to dis- 
cuss any subject proposed to him. He would 
employ, he announced, ordinary logical rules, 
or mathematical demonstration, or extem- 
poraneous Latin verse, according to the nature 
of the question imder discussion. The chal- 
lenge was accepted, the disputation lasted four 
days^ and Crichton achieved complete success. 
The incident is fully described by Aldus Ma- 
nutius in his dedication to Crichton of his 
edition of Cicero's * Paradoxa ' dated June 
1581. 

According to Urauhart's story, accepted 
by Tytler, Cricht on's latest biographer, Crich- 
ton removed to Mantua ^1582), and won his 
first laurels there by killing in a duel a far- 
famed swordsman. The Duke of Mantua 
thereupon employed him as tutor and com- 
panion to his son, Vincenzo di Gonzaga, a 
youth of ungovernable temper. At the Man- 
tuan court Crichton is saia by Urquhart to 
have composed a satiric comedy in which he 
acted the chief parts. Shortly afterwards, 
while paying a visit to a mistress, he was at- 
tacked by a band of midnight brawlers. He 
drew his sword upon their leader, and at once 
recognised in him his pupil Vincenzo. Kneel- 
ing down, Crichton presented the handle of 
his sword to the prince, who snatohed it from 
him and plunged the point into his heart. 
Aldus Manutius dedicated ' memorise lacobi 
Critonii ' his edition of Cicero's * De Univer- 
sitate ' (1 583). He here lamented Crichton's 
sudden death, which took place, according to 
his account, on 3 July 1583, when the young 
man was barely two-and-twenty. lie en- 
larges on his gnef in a dedication of Cicero's 
Aratus addressed in November 1583 to a 
common friend, Stanislaus Nie^ssewski, a 
Pole. But Aldus gives no details of the oc- 
currence in either passage, and makes no 
mention of Crichton s visit to Mantua, nor of 
his coxmection with the ducal family of Gon- 

That Crichton met with a tragic end at 
Mantua was generally accepted by the earliest 
writers about him . In 1 601 Thomas Wrighte 
(Passions of the Minde) tells what seems 
to be the same story as Urauhart's without 
giving names. As early as 1603 John John- 
ston wrote of Crichton m his ' Heroes Scoti/ 
p. 41, that ' Mantufe a Ducis Mantuani filio ex 
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noctumisinsidus occisus est, A^ Christi 1581 ' 
(this date is eyidentlj a misprint). In Aber- 
nethy's 'Mosa Campestris' (1609), p. 62, in 
David Buchanan's account of Crichton (1626), 
and in Dem^ter's account the same stoiy 
ia repeated with unimportant additions. Sir 
Thomas Urquhart, to whom Crichton owes no 
little of hia posthumous fame, worked up the 
tndition thus constructed into a very exciting 
story in his ' Discovery of a most exquisite 
Jewel ' (1652). No reference has been found 
to Crichton's death in histories of Mantua, 
or of the ducal family of Gronzaga (Black, 
TasM, ii. 448). But the general agreement 
among early Scottish writers points to the 
authenticity of the outlines of the tale. The 
date (3 July 1583) assigned bv Aldus, how- 
ever, ia quite impossible, and Aldus must have 
written nis eleey on hearing some rumours of 
Crichton's death, which proved false. 

It is more than probable that in 1584 Crich- 
ton was repeating at Milan the performances 
which had secured him his fame elsewliere. 
Immediately after the death, on 3 Nov. 1 584, 
of Cardinal Borromeo, archbishop of Milan, 
there was published in the city an elegy 
written by Crichton, of which the authenti- 
city cannot be disputed. It« title runs : * Kpi- 
cemum illustrissimi et reverendissimi Cardi- 
nalia Caroli Boromtei Ab Jacobo Critonio 
Scoto Togatu clarissimi summaque in opti- 
mum Paatorem suum pietate viri loannis 
Antonij Magij Mediolanen. Proximo post obi- 
tum die exaratum de consensu Su])eriorum 
. . . Mediolani E Typpgraphia Michaelis Tiiii 
X.D.1.ZXXIIII.' Nor is this the only proof of 
Crichton's survival. In December 1584 lie 
iaaned a Latin poem congratulating Caspar 
Yiaconti, the new archbishop of Milnn, on 
hia appointment. This little pamphlet is en- 
titled ' lacobi Critonii Scoti ad amplissimum 
ac reverendissimum virum Gasparem Vice- | 
oomitem summa omnium ordinum voluntate 
ad prsedaram Archiepiscopatus Mediolanen. 
adminiatrationem delectum Gratulatio. Su- 1 
periorum consensu. Mediolani — Ex Typogra- ! 
phia Pacifici Pontij mdlxxxiiii.' Within the ' 
Dook appears the date 'cioioxxciv. v Id. Dec.' | 
Yeraea to celebrate the marriage of Charles 1 
Emanuel, duke of Savoy, to whom Aldus | 
bad dedicated the first volume of his * Cicero ' 
in 1683, also came from Crichton's pen in 
1584, and were printed at the press of Paci- 
ficua Pontius, under the title of * lacobi Cri- 
tonii Scoti Ad Summum Potent issimumoue 
Principem, Carolum Emanuelem, Sabauaiai 
Bucem, &c., aublimi admodum pnestantissi- 
monun leffum genere nrocreatum & non modo 
»tate paribus ingenii lelicitate pnet-endentem 
aed incradibili etiam virtutis ardore cum 
contendentem — ri/ynvorrpoi'. Car- 



men Nuptiules. Moderatorum permisau. Me- 
diolani. Ex Typographia Pacitici Pontii 
MDLXXXiiii. Cricliton published at the same 
press in 1585 a collection of Latin poems in- 
cluding a defence of poetr>-, with a dedication 
to Sforza Brivius, chief magistrate of Milan, 
dat^ 1 March 1585. Some verses in the 
volume, separately dedicated to Sforaa's son 
and brother, ])rove Crichton to have been 
high in the favour of the family. After 1586 
Crichton di8a]»i)ear8. "VVe know that before 
1591 his younger brother Uol>ert had become 
proprietor of (Jluny, to which James was 
heir. Hence he must have died before that 
date and after 1585. There is nothing to 
date (/richtoii's visit to Mantua, where it 
seems probable that he met liis death, but 
in all likelihood it followed his labours at 
Milan. Whether he met Aldus again and 
convicted him of assigning a wrong date to 
his death is not known. 

The Admirable Crichton's extant works 
are excessively rare. Copies of all are in the 
Grenville Library at the British Museum. 
They are : 1 . * Oratio lacobi Critonii Scoti 
pro moderatorum Genueuriis Heipubl. elec- 
tione coram Senatu habit a Calen. lulij. . . . 
Genvaj mdlxxviiti.' 2. *In Appulsu Ad cele- 
berrimam urbem Venetam De Proprio Statu 
Jacobi ('ritonii Scoti Carmen Ad Aldum 
Manuccium . . . Venetiis Ex Tvpographia 
Guerriea cioioxxc,' reprinted with an ode 
to Aldus Manutius, in Aldus^s edition of 
< Cicero' (1583), and in the *Delicia} Poet- 
arum Scotoriim,' Amsterdam, 1637. 3.*Epi- 
ccdium . . . CardmalisBoromaei,' Milan, 1584 
(described above). 4. * Ad . . . Gasparem 
Vicecomitem . . . gratulatio,' Milan, 1 584 (de- 
scribed above). 5. * Ad Carolum Emanue- 
lem Sabaudico Ducem . . . Carmen Nuptiales,' 
Milan, 1584 (descrilxed above). (5. * lacobi 
Critonii Scoti Ad Nobilissimum Vinim Pru- 
dent issimumoue summie quest urffi regiie Me- 
diolanen. Administratorem, Sfortiam Bri- 
viiim De Musarum ac Poetariim imprimis 
illustrium authoritat^i atque pnestantia, so- 
luta et numeris Poeticis vincta oratione ab 
eodem defensa. Indicium . . . Mediolani Ex 
typographia Pacitici Pontij,' mdlxxx v. This 
contains a number of Latin ])oems in praise 
of poetry and rhetoric, besides epigrams ad- 
dressed to various persons of influence at 
Milan. The second edition of Aldus*s * lle- 
latione* (1582) contains an interchange of 
verses between Crichton and Ludovicus Ma- 
gius of Milan. An ode by Crichton to 
Joannes Donatus appears in Aldus's edition 
of Cicero's * Cato Major ' (1581 ), and is dated 
1 June 1581 . An ode, dated 1581, to Lorenzo 
Massa, secretary to the Venetian republic, 
by Crichton, is appended by Aldus to his 
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dedication to Massa of his edition of Cicero's to attack, about 1591, with a band of ma- 
* Lselius ' (1681). Crichton's challenge to the rauders, the castle of Ardoch, where his half- 



learned men of Padua is printed by Aldus in ! sister Marion, the daughter of his father by 
his dedication to Crichton of Cicero's * Para- | his third wife, was living under the guardian- 
doxa,' and is dated June 1581. Four hexa- < ship of Henry Stirling. Crichton carried off 
meters by Crichton are prefixed to * I Quattro , the girl, who was not heard of again, and 

Srimi Canti del Lanceltotto del Sig. Krasmo i cruelly assaulted and robbed her protectors, 
i Valvasone,' Venice, 1580 ; they follow the The privy council in 1593 denounced him as 
preface of the editor, Cesare Pavesio {Notes | a traitor for this action, but he was not cap- 
and Queries, 5th ser. vii. 106). Dempster tured. He next took up the cause of his 
mentions the following additional works, but \ mother's kinsman, the Earl of Moray, who 
there is no proof that they were ever extant, ■ was murdered in 1595, and killed in the 
and theirtitlesare obviously constructed from ! chapel of Egismalay the laird of Moncoffer, 
the accounts given by Crichton's e*irly biogra- who was reputed to sympathise with the earl's 
phers of his oratorical achievements. They are: | murderer. He was ordered to stand his trial 
* Laudes Patavinie ; ' ' Ignorantise laudatio,' j for the crime, but the matter was hushed up, 
an extemporaneous speech ; ' EpistolsB ad and in 1002 he appeared at James's court at 
diversos;' ' Pnefationes solemnes in omnes St. Andrews. There he murderously assaulted 
scientias, sacras et profanas ; ' * Judicium de , a courtier named Chalmers in the royal pre- 
Philosophis ; ' ' Errores AristoteUs ; ' *Refu- sence. He was summoned to Falkland to 
tatio Mathematicorum ; ' ' Anna an litene : answer this offence, and on his declining 
prsestent Controversia oratoria.' Tanner to appear his property was forfeited to the 
repeats this list. Crichton's Latin verses i crown. He disappears after 1004. He mar- 
are not very pointed or elegant. Sir Thomas ried twice : first, Susanna Grierson ; secondly, 
Urquhart's fantastic account of Crichton on 12 Jan. 1595, Mar^ret, daughter of John 
(1652) gave him his popularity and conferred Stewart, sixth lord Invermeath. He had 
on him his title of Admirable. ' sons whose names are not known. His half- 

The best authenticated portrait of Crichton sister Mar^ret, daughter of his father's second 
belongs to Alexander Morison of Bo^ie, wife, married Sir Robert Dalzell, first earl of 
Banffshire. It is the work of an Italian, i Camwath, to whom Robert sold the estate of 
and is said to have been sent from Italy by EUock in 1596. 

Crichton himself to Sir James Crichton of , [Much fable has doubtless been intermingled 
Frendaught, whom he regarded as the head with many accounts of Crichton's remarkable 
of the Crichton family. An engraving ap- , career, though some part of the facts appears to 
pears in the ' Proceedings of the Scottish | be well authenticated. Two copies of the gazette 
Antiquaries/ vol. ii., and in the second edi- or handbill, printed at Venice in 1580 at the press 
tion of Tytler's *Life.' Another portrait of thebrothorsDomenicoandGioBattistaGuerra, 
belongs to'William Graham of Airth House, describing Crichton's marvellous knowledge, are 
Stirlingshire, and this seems to be the ori- *" ^^^^?"L'm^ Museum and one is m a show- 
ginal of which copies belong to the Marquis ^- ^he bill, fi^t discovered by Mr. Hibbert m 
_i» T».-^.. _^ i-k iL.-_^ TT .. T A Tif^-i. I 1818 pasted inside the cover of a copy of Castl- 
e's *Cortegiano' (ed. 1545), which had be- 
longed to the Rev. S. W. Singer (see Edinburgh 

tracts 
Crich- 



aciAiax v/i TTAiAvu «^\/L/ico ucjtvtiic \.yj t;i.ic KxaiuuAo ' iqiq a. i 

of Bute at Dumfries House, J. A. Mackay, ' iio,,e?g"!co 

esq., of Edinburgh, Sir A. "VV. Crichton of St. . ^q J^ toih ^ *^ 

Peter8burg,James VeitchofElic)ck,audLord MagTjuly 1818)71^118 MaVuVi^'s two"! 
Blantyre of Lennoxlove. Mr. V eitch s paint- referred to above, with his description of C _ _ 
insr was engraved in Pennant's * Tour m Scot- I ion's achievemente when dedicating his Cicero's 



land/ and the one belonging to Sir A. W. 
Crichton in the first edition of Tytler's * Life.' 
The original of the engraving in Imperialis's 
'Museum Historicum (1640) is not known. 
The portraits belonging to the Duke of Bed- 
ford at "VVobum, and to Mr. George Dundas 
of Edinburgh, are of less than doubtful au- 
thenticity. AH the portraits show Crichton 
as a handsome youth, but a red mark dis- 
figured his right cheek. 

The estates of Eliock and Cluny, which 
Crichton, had he lived, would have inherited 
from his father, passed to his younger brother 
Robert, usually called Sir Robebt Crichton. 
But these lands he resigned to the crown 
in 1691. Robert's first notable exploit was 



Paradoza to him in 1581, and his eulogy upon 
him when dedicating Cicero's L»lius to Massa 
in 1581, are the earliest notices extent. The 
authenticity of Aldus's testimony has been ques- 
tioned by I>r. Black in his Life of Thsho, and by 
Br. Kippis in the Biographia Britanuica on the 
ground that Aldus was addicted to exaggerated 
eulogy of his friends, most of whom he repreijents 
to be marvellous geniuses. Alduft's account of 
Niegossewski, a yoiug Pole, coincides so suspi- 
ciously with his account of Crichton thnt his testi- 
mony requires to be corroborated by independent 
evidence. In the Epitaphiorum Dialog^ Septem 
Auctore BartholomseoBurchelato, TarvisinoPhy- 
sico, Venice, 1683, an extraordinary account is 
given (p. 52) of Crichton's mnemonic power (see 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. viii. 85-6). Felix 
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Astolphi, in his contemporary Officina HiHtorica, ', suBpicioii on biiD8i>lf. His oliiof cuemies were 
J. J. Scaliger in his Sculigerana, and ImpenaliB | the GordonH of Kotliemav, who n'poatedly 
in his Museum Hisumcum ( 1 640), follow Aldus ; ' plundered I'rondraught . The son was created 
butTnyan Boccalini in Raguujigli di Parnasho, ^arou of Frendrau^'ht in 1641 and Viscount 
Venice. 1612 (English transUtion 1666) ridicules ' Frendraught in lti4l>. lie took part in Mont- 
some of Crichton 8 atUmments Dempster is rose's last expedition, and was present at the 



verses to his memory- as • admirable' (' omnibus \^ ^'^'' ,?«V*! .• ^^^'^^^ ^^^ *" ^""*^' ^^K 
in stndiis admirabilis*). Other early accounts by ' «raugbt died by his own hand on the field of 
his own countrymen are met with in Adam Aber- battle. 

nethy's Musa Campcstris, 1603 ; in iJavid Buchiir [Douglas'^ Peerage of Scotland, i. 611.] 
Dan's De Scriptoribus Si-otis, 16'2d^ first printed ' J. M. K. 

of 

[See 




ing many unauthentic <letails). A gcneml refe- CRICHTON, KOliKKT, sixth LoKi) San- 
rence to his eaj-ly d«*t:h also appears in Thomas quuar (d, 1(512), was the son of Kdward, 
^!!f*l' *'^'^,*°°u °^^^® Mi"cle( 1601 and after- fif^h lord. In 1(J05, while on a visit to Lord 
w*rds). Dr.MackenziewTote a life ot Crichton in ^^^ -^^ Oxfordshire, he engaged in a fen- 

his Lives of Eminent Wnters of the Scot ti Ml N a- '• ,. "L . \ -..i r • * n j 

tion,1722. which is quite untrustworthy; Dr. ^J"^ °^*^^f Y ^. /^"^V/^'r^^^ "^/i!^ 
Kippis, in the Bionra?hia Britanni-a. iH^diflfiise ^^^'^' fi^^" ^^' accidentally Icwt one o his 
but generally sensible. A chapUmk attributed to ^y^^y ^^"^ ^"^ »ome tune was in danger ot his 
FrancisDouglas and based on Mackenzieappwire«l "*^- '"^e^en years aitervvards he hired two 
at Aberdeen about 1768, and is repnxlucod by men to assassinate Turner, one of whom, 
Pennant in his Tour in .Scotland, and by Dr. John- 1 vobert Carlyle, shot him with apistol 1 1 May 
son in his popular account of Crichton in the Ad- ' 1012, for which he and his accomplice were 
venturer, No. 82 ; Rev. John Blai-k. in his Life of executed, l^ord Sanquhar absconded, and a 
Tasso, 1810, is useful, but more ficepticid than lie- , reward of 1,000/. having been offered for his 
cessary; but David Irving, in his appendix to his ap])rehension, he was taken and brought to 




A valuable paper by John Stuart appears in the , ^V"^""^ ^« conlessed his crime, and being con- 
Proceedings of the Society of Sc-ottish Anti- ■ v^cU'd on his own conlessiou was hanged on 



quaries for 1865, ii. 103-18. HarriHon Ains- » S'^^^^*-'^ with a silken halter in Great I'alace 
worth published his romance of Cri.-hton in \ard, before the gate of Westminster Hall, 
1837, and in his very interesting introductory ' on 29 June. CJreat intere.st was made to save 
essay and ap^tendices imprints witli translations his life, but James was inexorable, because it 
in verse the elegy on Borromco and the eulogy is said (,'richton had on one occasion failed to 
on Visconti. A poor phiy entitle<l Crichton. a ' resent an insult olfered to his majesty in Paris 
Tragedy, by George Galloway, was prinUnl at ' {Letters and State Papers durin(/ the reiyn 
Edinburgh in 1802. Some amusing references of Khi(/ James Se,rt, Abbotsford Club, 1828, 
to Cnchton appear m FaUier Front's Reliques. ' „ 3^). Crichton died penitent professing the 
See also J. H. Burtons The Seot Abr«id pp. , catholic ndigion. By his marriage at St. 
^**"*-J ^- ^' ^' I Anne's, Blackfriars, 10 April 1(108, to Anne, 

CRICHTON, JAMES, Viscount Fren- daughter of Sir(Jeorge Fanner of Kaston,he 
DBAUOHT (d. 1660), was eldest son of James , had no issue. All his jiroperty was left to 
Crichton of Frendraught , by Elizabeth, eldest his nat ural son, Robert Cr ichtt)n, but the heir 
daughter of John Gk)rdon, twelfth earl of; male, William, seventh lord Sanquhar, dis- 
Sutnerland. He was descended from William ' puted the succession, and on the mutter being 
Crichton, Lord Crichton [i\, v.] His father 1 reierred to James VI Kobert Crichton was 
was of very turbulent disposition, and in Oc- j served heir of entail to him in the estate of 
tober 1630 several friends whom he had urged 1 Sanquhar 15 July 1(U9 (Hailbs, Memorials 
to stay in his house to protect him from the of James VI, p. 61). 

thieatened assault of his enemies were biumt [Mi-lrose Papers (Abbotsford Club), pp. 127, 
lodeftththereunder circumstances that threw 132, 133,264,265; Letters and Statu Papers 
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during reign of James Sezt (Abbotsford Club, 
1828), pp. 356; Douglas's Scotch Peerage 
(Wood).] T. F. H. 

CRICHTON, Sir WILLIAM, Lord 
Crichton {d, 1454), chancellor of Scotland, 
descended from a very old family in the 
county of Edinburgh, one of whom is men- 
tioned as early as the reign of Malcolm I, 
was the son of Sir James Crichton of the 
barony of Crichton. He is first mentioned in 
Rymer (Foedera, x. 309) among the nobility 
who met James I at Durham on his return 
from his lonff detention in England. At the 
coronation ot James I in 1424 he was knighted 
and appointed one of the gentlemen of the 
bedchamber. Along with other two ambas- 
sadors he was sent in May 1426 to treat with 
Eric, king of Norway, and soon after his re- 
turn he was constituted one of the king's 
privy council and master of the household. 
At the time of the assassination of James I 
in 1437 he was in command of Edinburgh 
Castle, a position which this event rendered 
of much greater importance, inasmuch as it 
afforded an asylum for the queen and the in- 
fant prince. The queen soon discovered that 
the charge of the young prince had been taken 
from her by Crichton into his own hands. 
On pretence of superintending the expenses 
of the household he seized on the royal reve- 
nues, and surrounding himself by his own 
creatures ousted every one else from a share 
in the government. In these circumstances 
the queen had recourse to a clever stratagem. 
At the conclusion of a visit of some days 
which she had been permitted to pay her son 
she concealed him in a wardrobe chest and 
conveyed him, along with some other luggage, 
to Leith, and thence by water to her jointure- 
house at Stirling, at that time in the com- 
mand of Livingston of Callendar. Appa- 
rently in reference to Crichton an act was 
passed at the ensuing parliament, by which 
It was ordained that where any rebels had 
taken refuge within their castles or fortalices, 
and held the same against lawful authority, 
&c., it became the duty of the lieutenant 
to raise the lieges, to besiege such places, and 
arrest the offenders, of wnatever rank they 

nht be (Acts of the Parliament of Scotland^ 
2\ Livingston, having raised his vas- 
sals, laid siege to the castle of Edinburgh in 
person, whereupon Crichton secretly proposed 
a coalition with the Earl of Douglas. As the 
earl not only declined the proposal, but added 
that it would ^ve him great satisfaction if two 
such unprincipled disturbers of the public 
peace should destroy each other, they resolved 
to make truce with each other and combine 
against the Earl of Douglas. The castle of 
l^inburgh was deliverea into the hands of 



Livingston, who presented the young king 
with the keys of the fortress. On the morrow 
Livingston and Crichton shared the power 
between them. The office of chancellor was 
taken from Cameron, bishop of Glasgow, a 
partisan of the house of Douglas, and bestowed 
upon Crichton between 3 May and 10 June 
1439; while the chief management in the 
government and the g^rdianship of the king's 
personwas committed to Livingston (Register 
of the Great Seal, 1424-1513, p. 49V As the 
Earl of Douglas died on 26 June following, no 
opposition was made to this powerful coalition, 
which for a while had virtually absolute con- 
trol of the affairs of the kingdom. To protect 
herself the queen married Sir James Stewart, 
I the black knight of Lome, but he was im- 
' mured by Livingston in the dungeon of Stir- 
I ling Castle, upon which the queen consented 
to resign the government of the castle into the 
hands of Livmgston as the residence of the 
young kin£^. Cnchton, now becoming je^ilous 
of the authority wielded by Livingston, rode 
to Stirling during the latters absence at Perth, 
and under cover of the night concealed a large 
number of his vassab in the wood near the 
royal park of Stirling. When the yoimg king 
rode out early in the morning for his usual 
pastime of the chase, he was suddenly sur- 
rounded and conveyed to Linlithgow, and 
thence to the castle of Edinburgh. Through 
the mediation of Leighton, bisnop of Aber- 
deen, and Winchester, bishop of Moray, a re- 
conciliation took place between Livingston 
and Crichton, the former being again entrusted 
with the care of the young king, while greater 
share than formerly was given to Crichton in 
the management of the state. In order to 
make themselves secure of their authority they 
now determined to compass the death of the 
young Earl of Douglas, and, having obtained 
evidence against him for high treason, en- 
ticed him to the castle of Edinburgh, and after 
a hurried form of trial caused him to be be- 
headed in the back court of the castle. The 
succeeding Earl of Douglas having entered 
into a coalition with Livingston, Crichton 
fled to the castle of Edinburgh, which he be- 
gan to fortify and store with provisions against 
a siege. Summoned by Douglas to attend the 
parliament at Stirling to answer to the charge 
of high treason, he responded by a raid on the 
earl's lands (Auchinleck ChronicUy p. 36). 
Meantime his estates were confiscated to the 
parliament, but after the castle of Edinburgh 
had been invested for nine weeks he surren- 
dered it to the king on condition of not only 
bein^ insured against indemnity, but of re- 
taining the greater part of his former power 
and influence. From this time Crichton, who 
had entered into a coalition with Bishop Ken- 
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nedy, his successor as cliuncellor, remained . and hiddt'ii <hiriniT thnn* dnys in u stHTvt 
&itnfiil to the kin^ in his stru^le against the chambt^r. Tlie duke promised that he would 
ambitious projects of the Earl of Douplaa, as- ■ have tli<' younp kinp instructed in thecutlio- 
sisted by Livingston. In 1445 he was created lie rt'lijrion or else conveyi*d a))road in onler 
a baron by the title Lord Crichton, and along t«) Ixj abh» to embrace it with nmn* irt^'dom. 
with Kennedy was the chief advi^«er of the To s»'c*ure this objiTt Urichtfin mad** soin«» 
youthful monarch. In 1448 he was sent with . concessions on his side, chictly of a ]Mruniarv 
two others to France to obtain a renewal of , nature. The articles of tliis agreement wen* 
the league with that country, and to arrange , drawn up by Crichton and signed by the 
a marriage between James and one of the duke. Arme<l with tliis document Crichton 
daughters of the French king. After ar- ])roceeded to Paris, wliere tlie Duke of Guise 
ranging a friendly treaty they, by advice of — theking'srelativt* — thearch])isho])of Ghis- 
the French king, who had no daughter of a gow, Father Tyrie, and otiier S<'otclimen, all 
suitable age, proceeded to the court of Arnold, considered the catholic cau>e as good as 
duke of Gueldres, where they wen* successful gaini>d. They then»fore de>])atched Crichton 
in arranging a marriage with Mary, his only to Home and ParsoiLs into S])ain. The object 
daughter and heiress. Crichton was present ' of their niissinn was that they might s<H'ure 
in the supper chamber at Stirling in 1452 ' the safety of the young king and of the Duke 
when James stabbed Douglas to death with ' d'Aul)igny, by assembling a strong military 
a dagger. Crichton died in 1454. So much , force to guard them, and tliat they miglit at 
had the king been dewndent on his advice the same time provide a catholic bride for 
that the courtiers dreaded to announce to him , the king. The poiM' sul)scri])e<l four t housand 
his great loss. He founded the collegiate gold crowns, the king »»f Spain twelve tliou- 
church of Crichton 20 Dec. 1449. By his wife i sand. * l^ut,' says ( Vichtou, * the ])lan, which 
Agnes he had a son James, second lord Crich- might have been easily carried out in two 
ton (1430-1469), who, under the designation 1 months, was spread over two years, and so 
of Sir James Crichton of lYendraught, was . cann«tothe knowhnlge of the English court/ 
appointed great chamberlain of Sc'Otland in | I^lizaWth took alarm, and soon afterwards 
1440, and held that office till 145.3 ; and two the Earl of Gowrie and the confederate lords 
daughters, Mary, married to Alexander, first I seized the iHTscm of the young king. 
earl of Huntly, and Agnes, married first to | In compliance witli the ]>ope's desire, and 
Alexander, fourth lord Glaumis, and secondly 
to Ker of Cessford. 



[Crawford's Officers of State. 31 ; Douglas's 
Scotch Peerage (Wood), i. 609 ; Register of tho 
Great Seal of Scotland. yoI. i. ; Acts of the Par- 
liament of Scotland ; Aachinleck Chroniclo; Ma- 
jor, De Historia Gentis Scotorum ; the Historii^s 
of Tytler and Hill Burton.] T. F. H. 

CRICHTON, CREIGHTON, or CREIT- 



at the earnest request of the catholic nobility, 
Crichton was sent to Scotland again in 1584, 
and with him Father James Gordon ; but 
their vessel was wMzed on the high seas by 
the admiral of Zelund, acting for the pn^tes- 
tants of Holland, who were in rebellion 
against their own soviTeign (Thomas, 7/wf. 
Notes, pp. 409, 1084). (Jordon was set at 
libiTtv, but Crichton and Adv, a secular 
priest, wer»' condemned to die for the murder 



TON, WILLIAM (/f. 161 5), Jesuit, was a ! of the IVinc** of Oranjre, whose assns>«i nation 
Dative of Scotland. "When Nicholas deGouda, < was bi'lievwltohave been the work of Jesuits. 
the pope's lef^te, was en^^a^l in a secn^t | A pillows was erected for the execution of 
embassy to that country in 15(U-2, all the . Crichton, but at this juncture a treaty was 
ports were watched and ^larded, and it whs i concluded between the Dutch and the queen 
only by the extraordinary couragt> and in- I of En^dand. Klizal>eth on learning that- 
genuity of John Hay and Crichtcm that de | Crichton was a prisoner at Ostend requested 
Gouda escaped unliarmed. Crichton accom- | the neg-otiators of the treaty to have him 

Knied him to Antwcq) and became a mem- i given u]) to her, and sent a ship across toOs- 
r of the Society of Jesus. He returned tend for thes]M*cialpur]V)seof conveyinjfhim 
to Scotland in the bepfinning of Lent 1582, ' to England. A ridiculous story was circu- 
and was received into the hous*» of Lord lated that some pai)ers which he tore in pieces 
Seton, the only member of the royal council ', had Ixjen blo>\'n <m board again and ])iwed 
who remained constant to his religion. He i together, and that tlu'V were found toc(mtain 
also entered into corres]>ondence with the i a proposal for the invasion of England by 
Dnke of Lennox, cousin and guardian of ; Spain and the Duke of Guise (Tytlek, JliMt, 
James VI, who was still a minor. It was | of Snttlnnd, ed. 1804, iv. 05). 
not without great difficulty that he obtained I He was committed to the Tower on 16S<*pt. 
an interview with Lennox, for he had to bt; ' 15S4, and aj)])ears to have remaiuKl there till 
introduoed into the king*s palace at night, i 1580. His lil)erat ion is attributed to a confes- 
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sion made by William Parry, who was executed 
for treason in 1684, and who said that when 
he consulted Crichton as to whether it was 
lawful to kill the queen he received an answer 
distinctly and stronely in the negative. After 
an examination on the subject Crichton wrote 
a letter to Secretary Walsmgham, which was 
published by the queen's order. On being 
released he engaged in a conspiracy of catho- 
lics to raise a rebellion in England (1586). 
His * Reasons to show the (jasiness of the 
enterprise* are printed by Strype (Annalsy 
iii. 414, from Cotton. MS. Julius F. vi. 53 ; 
cf. Cotton MS. Galba C. x. f . 339 b). He ar- 
rived in Paris from London in May 1687. 

With the advice of his councillors of state 
James sent Father Gordon and Crichton se- 
cretly to Rome in 1592 for the purpose of 
arranging with the pope the means oi restor- 
ing the catholic religion in Scotland. Wri- 
ting to Father Thomas Owens long after- 
wards, he says: — *Our Kyng had so great 
feare of y* nombre of Catholiks, and y* puis- 
sance of Pope and Spaine, y' he offered liber- 
tie of Conscience, ana sent me to Rome to deal 
for y* Popes favor and making of a Scottish 
Cardinal ; as I did shaw y* Kyngs letters to 
F. Parsons' (Gordon, Catholic Church in Scot- 
landj p. 638). He also went to Spain, where 
he saw the king in the Escorial. Gordon 
accomplished the mission according to his 
instructions, and returned to Scotland with 
Crichton and the pope's legate^ George Sam- 
piretti. James afterwards changed his mind 
and resolved that the laws against catholics 
should be enforced (Acts of Parliament of 
Scotland, iv. 57, 59, 120-8). Eventually 
Crichton was compelled to leave Scotland 
(1595) ; he passed across to Flanders, and 
devoted all his energy to the foundation of 
the Scottish seminary at Douay (Forbes- 
Leith, Narratives of Scottish Catholics, pp. 
222-6). He was living at Paris in 1015, and in 
a letter dated 14 July in that year he says : 

* Verum est OBtatem me non gravare multum, 
quamvis anni abundant ' (Oliver, Jesuit Col- 
lections , p. 18). The date of his death has not 
been ascertained. 

He is the author of: 1. A letter to Sir 
Francis Walsingham concerning Parry's ap- 
plication to him, with this case of conscience, 

* Whether it were lawful to kill the queen,' 
dated 20 Feb. 1584-5. Reprinted in Holins- 
hed's * Chronicle,' and in Morris's * Troubles 
of our Catholic Forefathers,' series ii. 81, and 
translated into Italian in Bartoli, ^ Dell' isto- 
ria della compagnia di Giesu : I'Inghilterra/ 
lib. iv. cap. x. p. 291. 2. ' De Missione Sco- 
tica puncta qiuedam notanda historisB socie- 
tatis servientia,' manuscript in the archives 
of the Society of Jesus. 3. ' An Apology.' 



This work, which was published in Planders, 
is referred to in * A Discoverye of the Errors 
committed and Inivryes done to his Ma : off 
Scotlande and Nobility e off the same realme, 
and lohn Cecyll Pryest and D. off diuinitye, 
by a malitious Mythologie titled an Apologie, 
and compiled by William Criton Pryest and 
professed Iesuit«, whose habits and behaui- 
oure, whose cote and conditions are as sutable, 
as Esav his handes, and lacob his voice' 
[1599]. 

[Authorities quoted above; also Forbes- 
Leith's Narratives of Scottish Catholics, pp. 78, 
79, 181-3, 197, 198; Tanner's Societas J esu Apo- 
stolonim Imitatrix, p. 106; Morris's Troubles of 
our Catholic Forefathers, ser. ii. 17, 18, 71-82; 
Stpype's Annals, iii. 250, 452, iv. 104 ; Ej^erton 
MS. 2698. f. 199 ; Foley's Records, vii. 181 : Ry- 
mer's Fcedera, ed. 1715, xvi. 190, 197, 226, 238, 
239 ; Birch's Elizabeth, i. 109. 216.] T. C. 

CRmiODUNUS, FRroERICUS (d. 
838), is the name given by Bale to St. Fre- 
derick, bishop of Utrecht, who is said ])y 
William of Malmesbury to have been the 
nephew and the disciple of St. Boniface. As 
Boniface was believed to have been bom at 
Crediton, Bale assumed that this would be 
the birthplace also of his nephew Frederick, 
and therefore bestowed on the latter the sur- 
name Cridiodunus (from Cridiandun or Cri- 
dian-tiin, the older spelling of Crediton). The 
statement that Frederick was related to Boni- 
face rests solely on the authority of Malmes- 
bury. According to the early continental 
ha^ologists he was bom at Scxberum in 
Fnesland, and was of a noble Frisian family. 
The compilers of the *Acta Sanctorum' 
point out that Frederick cannot have been 
I^oniface's disciple, in the literal sense of 
having received hia personal instructions, be- 
cause the former died in 838, thus surviving 
his alleged teacher by eighty-three years. But 
they find it difficult to set aside the positive 
assert ion of an honest and careful wnter like 
Malmesbury, and in order to reconcile the 
authorities they have recourse to the conjec- 
ture that Frederick was really the nephew 
of Boniface, and was bom of English parents 
in Friesland. There can, however, be little 
doubt that Malmesbury was mistaken. He 
confesses that he derived the story of Frede- 
rick, not from a written source, but from 
oral communication. Now, in the * Life of St. 
Frederick ' by Oetbert (written in the t^nth 
century) it is stated that when a boy he was 
committed by his mother to the care of Ric- 
frid, bishop of Utrecht. It seems almost 
certain that Malmesbury mistook this name 
for Winfrid, the original name of Boniface, 
and therefore identified Frederick's. teacher 
with his own distinguished countryman. (Ap- 
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pArently some of the manuscripts of Mnlmes- ' of Stantons, Su<«8px. Having built Noviufifton 
bnnr actually read Wicfridus instead of Win- Lodge on the Stautons ostato, Cripps fixed 
firidfua in this passage, for the former reading his residence thort*, and devoted mudi uf hi a 
appears in the extract given in the * Monu- time to practical horticulture. His investi- 
menta Germanise/ z. 464 ; the English edi- gat ions wert> the means of bringing into not ice 
tionSy however, have Winfridus, and do not several vari*'ti(>8 of a])p1es and otiier fruits. 
mention any variation.) In any ca^e the From Russia he intrmluce^I the kohl-rabi, a 
authority of an English writer of the twelfth useful dairy vegi>table. He ditnl at Xoving- 
century is, on such a question, of no weight ton on 3 Jan. 18.')8, in his seventy-third year. 
when opposed to the unanimous testimony By his marriage on 1 Jan. 180{, to Charlotte, 
of continental writers of earlier date. There third daughter of Sir William Beaumaris 
is, consequently, no reason for su]>])osingthat Knsh of Wimbledon, he lei> issue. 
Frederick was either of English birth or de- ■ |-j^.„yg Collepo Admission Vwk : (Jmt. Mag. 
scent, and his biography IS outside the sco]W i^xvi. i. 87, new wr. xxxix. 202-3; I^)wer8 
of this work; but it has seemed expedient -Worthies of .Suhscx. pp. 271-3: AthcnRjura, 
briefly to indicate the real state of the case i.t .Tan. 1853, p. 82; Horsfitfld's Sussex, i. 236 ; 
in oraer to prevent future inq^uirers from ^ Horsfiold's U-wes, ii. 246-7 ; liurkc's Lmded 
being misled. Bale's account ot 'Cridiodu- Crentry, 6th e<lit. 1882, i. 391; Otter's Li fo and 
nus has been followed by Pits, by Dempster Rt-niains of K. 0. Clarke.] G. O. 

(who, after his manner, makes St. Frederick 




OBIPPS, JOHN MARTEN (d. la*).*}), , ir)98or loiK). Frecjuent mentions of Nicholas 
travoller and antiauary, son of John rrii)ps, Crisp in the * Colonial State Papers' show him 
was entered as a rellow-commoner at Jesus , actively engaged in the African trade from 
College, Cambridge, on 27 April 179S, and 1625 onwards. In l()29 he and his partners 
came under the careofEdwanl Daniel Clarke, petitioned for letters of reprisal against the 
After some stay at Cambridge, he set out on ' French, stating that they had lost 20,CKX)/. 
a tour with his tutor, which, though origi- by the capture of one of tlieir ships. On 
nally intended for only a few months, was 22 Nov. 1(132 Charles I issued a prwlama- 
oontinued for three years and a half In the tion granting to Crisp and five otiiers the ex- 
first part of their journey to Norway and elusive right of trading to Guinea, which 
Sweden, they were accompanied by the llev. ' was secured them by patent for thirty-one 
AVilliam Otter (afterwards bishop of Chi- , years. Nevertheless in 1637 Crisp's Cf>mpany 
cheater) and Malthus, the well-known poli- , complained that interlopers were infringing 
tical economist, both members of Jesus. The , their monopoly of transporting * nigers ' from 
result of these wanderings was embodied by Guinea to the West Indies (Cal. of Sfafe 
Clarke in six quarto volumes — his famous Papers, Col., 1574-1660, pp. 75, 111). The 
•Travels* — in which the services of his pupil, ' wealth thus ncquire<l enabled Crisp to be- 
' the cause and companion of my travels,* are come ouk of the body of customers who 
adequately acknowledged. Cnpps brought contnicted with the king in 16-10 for the 
back large collections of statues, antiques, two farms of the customs called the great 
and oriental flora, some valuable portions of and petty farm. The petition of the surviving 
which he presented from time to time to the contractors prest>nte<l to Charles II in 1661 
university of Cambridge and to other public states that they advanced to the king on this 
institutions. In 1803 he was created M.A. security 253,000/. for the payment of the 
per literas ngias, and subsequently became navy and other ])ublic uses {i^inen Tract*, 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, his vii. 512). Crisp received the honour of 
name appearing for the first time on the list kniglithood on 1 Jan. 1641. He was elected 
for 1806. By will dated 1 Oct. 1797 he in- ' to the Long parliament as member for Win- 
herited the property of his maternal uncle, chelsea, but was attacked as a monopolist 
John fifarten. which included possessions in < directly parliament opened. On 21 Nov. 
the pariah of Ghiltington, wiUi the manor i 1640 he was ordered to attend the committee 
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of grievances and to submit at once to the 
House of Commons the patents for the sole 
trade to Guinea and the sole importation 
of red-wood, also that concerning copperas 
stones and that for the monopoly of making 
and vending beads (Rush worth, iv. 53). 
For his share in these he was expelled from 
the house on 2 Feb. 1641. At the same time 
he and the other customers were called to 
account for having collected the duties on 
merchandise without a parliamentary grant, 
and only obtained an act of indemnity on 
payment of a fine of 160,000/. (Gardiner, 
History of England, ix. 379; Commont^ 
Journals f May 25-6, 1641). In the civil war 
Ciisp not unnaturally took the side of the 
king, but remained at first in London and 
secretly sent money to Charles. His con- 
duct was discovered by an intercepted let- 
ter of Sir Robert Pye s, and his arrest was 
ordered (Saitford, Studies of the Great Be- 
belUon, p. 547). But he succeeded in es- 
caping to Oxford in disguise, and was wel- 
comed by the king with the title of his 
' little, old, faithful farmer ' (Special Passages, 
14-21 Feb. 1643). From Oxford Crisp con- 
tinued to maintain his correspondence with 
the king's partisans in the city, and his name 
was placed at the head of the commission 
of array which was issued by the king on 
16 March 1643, and afterwards conveyed to 
London by Lady Aubigny (Husband, Ordi- 
nances of Parliament, fol. p. 201 ; Claren- 
don, Rebellion, vii. 59, 61). He was also 
implicated in Ogle's plot in the winter of 
1643, and the estate of his brother, Samuel 
Crisp, was sequestrated by the parliament 
for tne same business (Camden miscellany, 
vol. viii. ; A Secret Negotiation with Charles I, 
pp. 2, 18). On 3 July 1643 Crisp obtained 
a commission from the king to raise a regi- 
ment of five hundred horse, but before it was 
complete it was surprised at Cirencester by 
Essex, on his march back from Gloucester, 
and captured to a man (16 Sept. 1643, Biblio- 
theca Gfloucestrensis, pp. Ixxiv, clxxiv). Crisp 
himself was not present with his regiment 
at this disaster. A few days earlier he had 
been involved in a quarrel with Sir James 
Enyon of Northamptonshire, which led to 
a duel in which tne latter was mortally 
wounded. Crisp was brought to a court-mar- 
tial for this affair, but honourably acquitted 
on the ground of the provocation and injury 
he had received from his antagonist (2 Oct. 
1643, Sanderson, Charles I, p. 666). In the 
following November Crisp received a com- 
mission to raise a regiment of fifteen hundred 
foot (17 Nov., Black, Oaford Docguets), 
but it does not appear that he carried out 
this design. For tne rest of the war his ser- 



vices were chiefly performed at sea. On 
6 May 1644 he received a commission to 
equip at his own and his partner's charge not 
less than fifteen ships of war, with power to 
make prizes (ih,) He was granted a tenth 
of the prizes taken by his ships, and also ap- 
pointea receiver and auditor of the estates of 
delinquents in Cornwall ( CaL Clarendon State 
Papers, i. 264, 294). As the royal fleet was 
I entirely in the hands of the parliament, the 
; services of Crisp's squadron m maintaining 
the kinfifs communications with the conti- 
nent and procuring supplies of arms and am- 
munition were of special value. He also 
acted as the king's factor on a large scale, 
selling tin and wool in France, and buying 
powder with the proceeds (Hfsband, Col- 
lection of Orders, fol. pp. 842, 846). These 
services naturally procui^ him a correspond- 
ing degree of hostility from the parliament. 
He was one of the persons excluded from in- 
demnity in the terms proposed to the king at 
CJxbridge. His pecuniary losses had also 
been very great. When Crisp fled from 
London the parliament confiscated 5,000/. 
worth of bullion which he had deposited in 
the Tower. They also sequestered his stock 
in the Guinea Company for the payment of 
a debt of 16,000/. which he was asserted to 
owe the state {Camden Miscellany, vol. viii.; 
A Secret Negotiation with Charles I, pp. 2, 
18). His house in Bread Street was sold to 
pay off the officers thrown out of employ- 
ment on the constitution of the New Model 
{Perf Diurnal, 16 April 1645). He is said 
also to have lost 20,000/. by the capture of 
two ships from Guinea, the one by a parlia- 
mentary ship, the other by a pirate (Cer- 
tain Informations, 30 Oct.-6 Nov. 1643). 
Nevertheless his remaining estates must have 
been considerable, for on 6 May 1645 the 
House of Commons ordered that 6,000/. a 
year should be paid to the elector palatine 
out of the properties of Crisp and Lord Cot- 
tington {Journals of the House of Commons). 
On the final triumph of the parliamentary 
cause Crisp fled to France (Whitelocke, 
Memorials, f. 200), but he does not seem to 
have remained long in exile. He was al- 
lowed to return, probably owing to the in- 
fluence of his many puritan relatives in Lon- 
don, and appears m the list of compounders 
as paying a composition of 346/. (Drino, 
Catalogue, ed. 1733, p. 25). In the act passed 
by parliament in November 1653 for the sale 
of tne crown forests the debt due to Crisp and 
his associates in the farm of the customs was 
allowed as a public faith debt of 276,146/., but 
solely on the condition that they advanced a 
like sum for the public service within a limited 
period. The aaditional sum advanced waa 
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then to be accepted as 'monies doubled upon I at IlammerAmith was bouglit in K^HS by 
the act,' and the total debt computed at i Prince Rupert ft)r his mistress, Margaret 




not get together more than 80,000/., and | his eminent services in the promotion of the 
their petitions for more time were refused African trade Crisp is credited witli the in- 
^QU. of^State PaperSf Dom. 1653-4, pp. 26o, troduction of many domestic arts and mai 
teS, 357). Other speculations were equally factures. * The art of brickmakin^ as sii 



manu- 

- - . o ** since 

unfortunate. Crisp had advanced 1,500/. j practised was his own, conducted with in- 
fer the reconquest of Ireland, but when the . credible patience through innumerable trials 
lands came to be divided among the adven- I and perfected at a very large expense. ... By 
turers the fraud of the surveyors awarded i his communication new inventions, as water- 
Lim his share in bog and coarse land (Peti- 1 mills, paper-mills, and powiler-mills, came 
lion in Prendeboabt, Cromwellian Settle- , into use* ('Lives of Kminent Citizens,' quoted 
inen<,p.241). The prospect of the Restoration iu BifM/raphia Britannica). 
nTehim hopes of redress, and he forwarded I rcHsps CollcK-tions rokting to the Family of 
It by all means m his power. He signed the CnV; Cal. of State Papors, iMm. ; Clarendon's 
declaration of the London royalists in sup- , Hist.of theRolx-llion; Burkes Extinct Baronet- 
port of Monck (24 Apnl 1660), and was one age ; Lloyd's Memoirs of Excellent Personages ; 
of the committee sent by the city to Charles 1 1 Biog. Brit . e<l. K ippis, vol. iv.] C. II. F 

«t Breda (3 May 1660, Eennet, ReyUter, < 

pp. 121, 183). In the following July Crisp '■ CRISP, SAMUEL (d, 1783), dramatist, 
petitioned from a prison for the payment of 1 was author of a tragedv on the well-worn 
some part of the oebt due to him for his ad- 1 subject of the death of Virginia. At the 
Tanoes to the state ; his own share of the 1 solicitation of Lady Coventry the play was 
flreat sum owing amoimted to 30,000/. (^Cal, \ reluctantly accepted by Garrick, who con- 
State FaperSf Dom. 1660-1, p. 122). In the , tributed both prologue and epilogue, and on 
next three years he succeeded in obtiiining , 25 Peb. 1754 it was produced at Drury Lane, 
thepartialreimbursementof these debts, and | where, thanks to admirable acting and the 
the grant of several lucrative employments exertions of tlie author's friends, it kept the 
as com^nsation for the rest. In May 1661 boards during ten nights. But though there 
he obtained for his son the office of collector was little open censun^ it was felt that an 
of ciutomB in the port of London, and in experiment had been made on the patience 
June he became himself farmer of the duty | of the public which would not bear repetition. 
on the export of sea coal. He obtained 10,000/. , When a few weeks later ' Virginia ' appeared 
for his services in compounding the king's ' in print, the critics — the Monthly Reviewers 
debt to the East India Company, and two- ' in particular — condemned plot, characters, 
thirds of the customs on spices were assigned ' and diction, with severity and, it must be 
to him until the remaining 20,000/. ot his admitted, with justice. Crisp, however, being 
own debt was repaid (ib, 1&1-2, pp. 14, 25, under the delusion that he was a great dra- 
381, 606). Once more in partnership with matist, devoted himself with ardour to the 
the survivors of the old customers he be- ' task of revision, in the hopes of being com- 
came a contractor for the £iirm of the cus- ' pletely successful in the following year ; but 
toms^and Charles allowed them a large abate- i Garrick showed little disposition to bring the 
ment in consideration of the old debt (2^. j amended tragedy on the stage, and at length 
1663-4, pp. 123, 676). On 16 April 1666 1 was obliged to return a decided refusal. Cnsp 
Crisp was created a buronet, whicn dignity 1 in bitter disappointment withdrew to the con- 
continued in his family until the death of | tinent. * He became,' in the w^ 
bis great-grandson, Sir Charles Crisp, in ~ 
1740 (BuBKS, Extinct Baronetage), Crisp 
sorvived this mark of the king's &vour only 
about ten months, ^jma on 26 Feb. 1665-6. 
His will is printed in Mr. F. A. Crisp's ' Col- 
lections relating to the Family ot Crisp,' 
ii. 32. His body was buried in the church 
of St. Mildred, Bread Street, but his heart 
was placed in a monument to the memory of 
Charies I, which he had erected shortly alter 
the Bflstoimtion in the chapel at Hammer- 
smith. The magnificent house built by Crisp 

TOEk XTTT. 



'ords of Mac- 
aulay, 'a cynic and a hater of mankind.' 
On his return to England he sought retire- 
ment in an old country-house caUed Chess- 
ington Hall, not far from Kingston in Surrey, 
and within a few miles of Hampton, situate 
on a wide and nearly desolate common and en- 
circled by ploughea fields. Here he was fre- 
quently visited by his sister, Mrs. Sophia Gast 
of Burford, Oxfordshire, by his old friend 
and prot6g6 I>r. Bumey, ana by Bumey's fa- 
mily. ' Frances Bumey he regarded as his 
daughter. He called her his Fannikin ; and 

H 
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she in return called liim her dear Daddy. In 
truth, he seems to have done much more than 
her real parents for the development of her 
intellect ; for though he was a bad poet, he 
was a scholar, a thinker, and an excellent 
counsellor/ When Miss Bumey sent him 
the manuscript of her comedy, * The Wit- 
lings,* Crisp, a better friend to her than he 
had been to himself, unhesitatingly told her 
that she had failed in what she playfully 
called * a hissing, groaning, catcalling epistle.' 
Some of her charming letters to Crisp, giving 
him full accounts of her father's musical 
evenings and the current London gossip, have 
been published in her * Diary and Letters.' 
So completely had Crisp hidden himself from 
the world that in the edition of Baker's ' Bio- 
graphia Dramatica,' published in 1782, the 
year before his death, we find him described 
as * Mr. Ilenry Crisp, of the custom house,' 
errors repeated in the edition of 1812, and in 
the index to Nichols's * Literary Anecdotes.' 
He died at Chessington on 24 April 1783, 
aged 76, and lies buried in the parisn church, 
where a marble tablet erected to his memory 
bears some absurdly pompous lines by Dr. 
Bumey. His library was sold the follow- 
ing year. 

[Diary and Letters of Madame d'Arblay, and 
Macaulay's Review; Brayle/s Hist, of Surrey, 
iv. 404 ; Gcneet's Hiflt. of the Stage, iv. 386-7 ; 
Baker's Biographia Dramatica, ed. 1812, i. 155, 
iii. 383; Gent. Mag. xxiv. 128-9; Monthly Re- 
view, X. 225-31 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd., ii. 346, 
Ui. 656.] G. G. 

CRISP, STEPHEN (1628-1692), quaker, 
was bom and educated at Colchester. From 
his earliest years he was religiously inclined, 
and when only ten or twelve, he says in his 
^ Short History * that he went with * as much 
diligence to the reading and hearing of ser- 
mons as other children went to their play and 
sportings.' When seventeen he ' found out 
. . . the meetings of the separatists,' to which 
he belonged imtil about 1648, when he joined 
the baptists and became a ' teacher of a sepa- 
rate congregation ' (see Records of Colchester 
Monthly Meeting). Crisp probably made the 
acquaintance of James Pamel durmg the im- 
prisonment of the latter in Colchester in 1655, 
and the intimacy ended in his becomin^^ a 
quaker. From this time he took an active 
part in the affairs of the Society of Friends 
in Essex, although there is no reason to be- 
lieve that he was a recognised minister till 
1659. In 1656 he was imprisoned in Col- 
chester as ' a disturber of the publick peace,' 
and two years later (Tuke says in 1660) was 
arrested at a meeting at Norton in Durham, 
and at the ensuing sessions sent to prison for 
refusing to take an oath. Immediately after 



his recognition as a minister he visited Scot- 
land, and during his journey he was severely 
injured by the people of York. In the same 
year his name appears among the Friends 
who petitioned the parliament to allow them 
to take the place of their fellow-sectaries 
who had been long in prison. Shortly after 
the Restoration he was one of the quakers 
who wrote to the king to complain of the 
treatment they had received from the scholars 
and townsfolk of Cambridge, with the result 
that the council directed the Friends' meeting- 
house to be pulled down. In 1661 he was 
apprehended at a meeting at Harwich, and 
Besse complains that the justice took the 
unusual step of making out the commitment 
before he examined his captive. In 1663 he 
visited Holland, but as he then could not 
speak Dutch and so had to employ an inter- 
preter, his visit was a failure. As soon as 
he returned to England he was arrested at 
Colchester and sent to prison for holding an 
illegal meeting, where ne lay for nearly a 
year. Crisp now learnt Dutch and German, 
and in 1667 revisited Holland, whence he 
went into Germany. He seems to have act«d 
as a kind of missionary bishop in these coun- 
tries, and to have been highly respected 
by the authorities, as there is proof that in 
deference to his request the palsgrave took 
off the tax of four rix-doUars per family ho 
had imposed on the Friends. This tax, which 
the quakers had refused to pay as an impost 
on conscience, had been the cause of much 
suffering, owing to the merciless way in which 
goods to many times its amount were seized 
by the collectors. From time to time Crisp 
visited England, and early in 1670 he was 
fined 5/. for infringing the Conventicle Act, 
and ordered to be imprisoned until it was 
paid; he was, however, released in three 
months without payment. He at once went 
to Denmark, but speedily returning to Eng- 
land made a prolonged preaching excursion 
in the north, aft«r which he revisited his 
home at Colchester, * much,' he records, ' to 
the joy of my poor wife.' Besse says that 
during this year he was apprehended at a 
meeting at Horselydown and fined 20/. ; he 
was probably the preacher, as this was the 
sum the minister nad been fined the week 
before, while the congregation had been let 
off with a fine of 5«. eacn. From this time 
till shortly before the death of his first wife 
in 1683 he spent most of his time in Holland 
and Germany, his principal employment 
being the establishment and supervision of 
meetings for discipline. He married again 
in 1685, losing his second wife in 1687. In 
1688, when James II was anxious to con- 
ciliate the dissenters, Crisp waa by royal 
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command offered the commission of thepeAce, 
which he declined. In 1688 and the fol- 
lowing year, though siilfering from a painful 
disease, he was actively employed in efforts 
to get the penal laws suspended^ and from 
this time till his death in 1692 he resided in 
London. He was huried in the quaker burial- 
ground at Bunhill Fields. 

It is evident from his writings that Crisp 
was a man of considerable culture and wide 
views, and the ' testimony of the Colchester 
Friends * asserts that he was charitable and 
'very serviceable to many widows and father- 
less. During the later years of his life his 
sermons were taken down in shorthand. His 
style was easy, and he had a dislike both to 
religious polemics and speculative theology. 
He wrote very little, and only two or three 
of his works are more than tracts ; that their 
popularity was very great is shown by the 
number of times they have been reprinted. 
The chief are : 1. ' An Epistle to Friends con- 
cerning the Present ana Succeeding Times/ 
&c., 1666. ± *A Plain Path-way opened 
to the Simple-hearted,' &c., 1668. 3. 'A 
Back-slider Reproved and His Follv made 
Manifest,' &c., 1(^9 (against Kob<>rt dobbet). 
4. * A Short History of a Long Travel fn)m 
Babylon to Bethel,' 1711 (autobiojrraphi- 
cal), republished nineteen times. Ho also 
wrote a number of tracts in Dutch. His 
sermons were published in three volumes in 
1693-4, and republished under the title of 
' Scripture Truths Demonstrated,' in one 
volume in 1707, and his works were col- 
lected and published by John Field in 1694 
under the title of ' A Memorable Account 
• . . of . . . Stephen Crisp, in his Books and 
"Writings herein collected.' He was no rela- 
tion of the Thomas Crisp, a quaker apostate, 
against whom about lo8l he wrote a tract 
called ' A Babylonish Opposer of Truth,' in 
reply to the other's ' Babel's Builders Un- 
mastt.' 

[A Short History of a Long Travel, &c., 1711 ; 
Sewal's History of the Rise, Increase, &c ... of 
the Quakers; Gough*s History of the People 
•called Quakers, 1789-90; George Fox's Auto- 
biography; Crisp's Works ; Take's Life of Crisp, 
York, 1824 ; Besse's Sufferings of the Quakers ; 
Swarthemore MSS.] A. C. B. 

CRISP, TOBIAS, D.D. (1600-1^43), an- 
tinomian, third son of Ellis Crisp, once sheriff 
of London, who died in 1625, was bom in 
1600 in Bread Street, London. His elder 
brother was Sir Nicholas Crisp [q. v.] After 
leaying Eton he matriculated at Cambridge, 
where he remained until he had taken his 
BA., when he removed to Balliol College, 
Oxford, graduating M.A. in 1626. About 
this timene marri^ Mary, daughter of Row- 



land Wilson, a London merchant, an M.P. 
and member of the council of state in 1648-9, 
bv whom he had thirteen children. In 1627 

If 

he was presented to the rt»ctory of Newing- 
ton Butts, from which he was removed a few 
months later on account of having been a 
party to a simoniacal contract (see BoouE, 
IlUf. of the Disse7iters). Later in the same 
year he was presented to the rectory of Brink- 
worth in AV lit shire, where he became very 
popular, both on account of his ])reaching 
and the lavish hospitality which his ample 
fortune permitted him to exercise. It is said 
that * an hundred persons, y»*a, and many 
more have lK»en received and entertained at 
his house at one and the t<ame time, and 
ample provision made for man and horstj' 
(see U. Lanciister's preface to the 1643 edi- 
tion of Crisp's Works), The same authority 
states that Crisp refused * preferment or ad- 
vancement.* When he obtained the degree 
of D.l). is not known, but certainly ])rior to 
1642, in which year he was compelled to 
leave his ^ector^• in consequence of t he petty 
persecution he met with from the royalist 
soldiers on account of his inclination to pu- 
ritan ism, and retired to London in August 
1642. While at Brinkworth he had been 
suspected of antinomianism, and as soon as 
his opinions became known from his preach- 
ing in London, his theories on the doctrine 
of free gnico were bitterly attacked. Towards 
the close of this year he held a controversy 
on this subject with lifty-two opponents, a 
full account of which is given m Nelson's 
• Life of Bishop Bull ' (pn. 2^.0, 270). He 
died of small-pox on 27 reb. 1642-3, and 
was buried in St. Mildred's Church, Bread 
Street. Several authorities state that he 
contracted the disease from the eagerness 
with which he conducted his part in the dt»- 
bate. Although Crisp is regjirded as one of 
the champions of antinomianism, he was 
during the earlier part, of his ministry a rigid 
Arminiau. He was extremely unguarded in 
his expressions, and his writings certainly do 
not show that he had anv intention of de- 
fending licentiousness. After his death his 
discourses were published by 1^ Lancaster 
as : 1. * Christ alone Exalted,' in fourteen 
sermons, 1643. 2. ' Christ alone Exalted,' 
in sevent^^en sermons on Phil. iii. 8, 9, 1644. 
3. ' Christ alone Exalted in the Perfection 
and Encouragement of his Saints, notwith- 
standing Sins and Tiyals,' in eleven sermons, 
1646. 4. 'Christ alone Exalted,' in two 
sermons, 1683. When the first of these 
volumes appeared the Westminster Assembly 
proposed to have it burnt as heretical, which, 
nowcver, does not appear to have been done. 
In 1690 his ' Works, prefaced by a portrait, 
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were republished with additions by one of 
his sons. This excited a new controversy, 
chiefly among dissenters, which was carried 
on with mucn asperity for seven years (see 
BoGFE, Hist DiAf»enter8y i. 399). His * Works ' 
were also republished by I)r. John Gill, mi- 
nister of Carter Lane fiaptist Chapel, near 
Tooley Street, in 1791, with notes and a 
brief prefatory memoir. Lancaster says that 
Crisps Mife was innocent and harmless of 
all evil . . . zealous and fervent of all good.' 

[Granger, iv. 179 ; Lysons's Environs of Lon- 
don, vol. i. ; Biog. Brit. art. * Toland,* note B ; 
Crisp's Works (Lancaster's edition), 1643; Wood's 
Athense Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 50 ; Bogue's Hist. Dis- 
senters, i. 399 ; Wilson's Hist, of Dissenting 
Churches, ii. 201, iii. 443 ; Memoir in Gill's edi- 
tion of Crisp's Works, 1791 ; Neal's Hist. Puri- 
tans, iii. 18, od. 1736. A curious account of 
Crisp's death is given in Last Moments and Tri- 
umphant Deaths, &c., 1857<] A. C. B. 

CRISPIN, GILBERT {d. 1117?), abbot 
of Westminster, was the grandson of Gilbert 
Crispin, from whom the Crispin family de- 
rivea its surname {Miracula in Am), ad Lanf. 
Opp,) The last-named Gilbert Crispin is in 
the ' Histoire Litt^raire ' (x. 192) identified 
with Gilbert, count of Brionne, the guardian 
of William Fs childhood, and grandson of 
Duke Richard I of Normandy ((5. Will, op 
JuMikoES, -viii. c. 37, iv. c. 18). There do 
not seem, however, to be sufficient grounds 
for this identification, though the close con- 
nection of both families with the newly 
foimded abbey of Bee, of which the Count 
of Brionne was the first patron, gives it some 
probability. 

More certain is the identification of the 
abbot of Westminster's grandfather with the 
Gilbert Crispin to whom Duke Robert of 
Normandy {d. 1035) had given the frontier 
fortress of Telli^res to guard against the 
French fWiLL. or JuMikoBS, vii. c. 5). But it 
is possible that this Gilbert Crispin is rather 
the uncle than the crandfather of the abbot. 
From the treatise alluded to above we learn 
that Gilbert Crispin (so called from his short 
curly hair, a characteristic which was handed 
on to his descendants) married Gonnor, the 
Bister * senioris Fulconis de AJnov.' Of this 
Gilbert's three sons, Gilbert, William, and 
Robert, the first was made governor of Tel- 
lidres ; the third became a man of note at 
Constantinople, where he perished by Greek 
poison ; while the second brother, the father 
of our Gilbert., was appointed viscount of the 
Vexin by Duke William. William Crispin 
held the castle of Melfia (Neaufle^ of the 
duke, and waa also the possassor or estates 
in the neighbourhood of Lisieuz, a district 
which he never visited without calling upon 



Abbot Herluin of Bee. A delivery from a 
French ambush, which he ascribed to the 
efficacy of Herluin's prayers, made him a 
still more devoted patron of this monastery 
{De nobili Crispinorum genercy ap. Migne, 
vol. clviii.) He married Eva, a noble French 
lady {d, about 1089), and by her was the 
father of Gilbert Crispin, whom, while yet * in 
a tender age,' he handed over to be educated 
by Herluin at Bee. He afterwards withdrew 
from the world and was made a monk by 
Herluin about 1077, an event which he sur- 
vived only a few days {ib. ; Chrwi. Bec^ ap. 
Migne, p. (U6). 

Crispin is said to have become a perfect 
scholar in all the liberal arta while at Bee, 
whence he was called by Lanfranc to the 
abbey of Westminster, over which church 
he ruled for thirty-two years {De nob. Cri»p. 
gen^. 738). If we may accept the evidence 
of Florence of Worcester (ii. 70), he died in 
1117, and according to his epitaph (quo- 
ted in Dugdale) on 6 Dec. This would 
serve to fix his appointment to the office in 
1085 A.D., a date which agrees sufficiently 
well with the year of his predecessor's death, 
1082, as ffiven in the 'Monasticon' from 
Sporiey (ed. 1817). On the other hand it is 
hard to reconcile this date with the second 
dedication of his ' Disputatio ' to Alexander, 
bishop of Lincoln, who did not succeed to 
this office before 1123 A.D., unless we allow 
Alexander's title to be an addition of the 
copyist. 

Crispin is said, without authority, to have 
* visited the universities of France and Italy, 
to have been at Rome, and to have returned 
by way of Germany' (Stevens, quoted in 
Dugdale). It is more certain that in 1102 
he caused the body of Edward the Confessor 
to be taken up from its tomb, and found it 
to be still imdecayed (Ailbed of Rievaux 
ap.TwYSDEW, p.408). At the berinning of Lent 
1108 he was sent by Henry I to negotiate 
with Anselm about the consecration of Hugh 
to the abbey of St. Augustine's, Canterbury 
(Eadmeb, p. 189). According to Peter of 
Blois he was one of Henry's ambassadors to 
Theobald of Blois in 1118 {Hist. Litt. de 
France). Among Anselm's letters there is 
preserved one of congratulation to Crispin on 
nis appointment to Westminster (L. li. £p. 
16, ap. Migne, clviii. 1165 ; cf. Ep. 36, also to 
an Abbot Gilbert). The * Histoire Litt^raire ' 
declares that Crispin was once at Mentz; 
but this statement seems due to a misinter- 
pretation of the commencement of the ' Dis- 
putatio Judsei,' which says that the Jew in 
question had been brought up at Mayence, 
and not that the discussion took place in that 
town. Indeed, it is evident from the allusion 
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to the converted London Jew (col. 1106) 
that the whole incident refers to London or 
Weetminster. 

Grifipin is the author of two works still 
preserved. His ' Vita Herluini ' is our princi- 
pal authority for the early days of Bee. His 
account of Herluin*s deatli is so minute that 
there can he little douht he was in the mo- 
nastery when it occurred. It is referred to 
as the standard authority on this subject by 
"William of Jumieges (vii. c. 22), and Milo 
Crispin in the preface to his ' Vit^i Lanfranci' 
(ap. MiGKE, clix. col. 30). Crispin's second 
great work is entitled ^Disputatio Judtei 



divinity, and the liberal arti) in which he was 
a perfect adept : * sic in (ois) profecit . . . ut 
omnes artesquas liberales vocantur ad ungnem 
addisceret.' 

[William of Jumieges ; Chronicon Bfcconse, 
Vita Hcrliiini and Mmicula vul Appendix de 
nobili Crispinonim gcnere ; Epistolse Anselmi 
and Disputatio Juditi cum Christiano, in Migne s 
Cursu8 Patrologise, voIb. cxlix. cl. clviii. clix. ; 
Histoire Litteraire do France (Benedictins of St. 
Maor), X. ; Mabillon's Aunales Ik-nedictini, iv. 
565-6; Dugdale's Monabticrm (ed. 1817), i. ; 
Florence of Worcester, ed. IL^g for Kngl. Hist. 
Soc. ; Eadnier, ed. Martin Rule (Rolls Series); 
Un»i, wur^ i» ^:iiixjicu i/«putaiHi .luuiui Crispin's Vita Herluini is published in Migne 
cum Chnstiano, and is an account of a dia- I (La,ff„^nc volume), cl. ; the Disputatio Jud«i 
logue on the christian faith held between the j^ ^^i elix. ; Gallia Christiana.] T. A. A. 
Mayence Jew mentioned above and the au- 
thor. This Jew, who was well versed both I CRISTALL, JOSHUA (1767-1847), 
in * his own law and in our letters,* used to . painter, both in oil and water colours, was 
visit the abbot on business. The convorsa- lx)m at (/ambome, (^omwall, in 1767. His 
tion would freoucntly turn to more serious | father, Joseph Alexander Oistall, an Ar- 
matters, and at last it was agreed that t he two ; broath man, is believed to have been the cap- 
disputants should hold a sort of dialectical | tain and owner of a trading vessel, and also 
tournament, each appearing as the champion j a sliip-breakcr, having yards at Kotherhithe, 
of his own faith, it was at the request of | Penzance, and Fowey. His mother, Ann 
his audience that Crispin reduced his argii- ' Batten, bom in 1745, was daughter of a Mr. 
ment to writing. He dedicated it, at all ' John Batten of Penzance, and a woman of 
events primarily, to Anselm, whom he begged ' talent and education. His eldest sister, Ann 
to criticise it fearlessly. A second dedication ' Batten Cristall, was the authoress of a vo- 
at the very end of the treatise? is addressed, ' lume of ' Poetical Sketches,' published in 
as has been before noticed, to Alexander,' 1795. Elizabeth, a younger sister, engraved; 
biahop of Lincoln. It is to these two para- ' and both sisters were most of their lives en- 
graphs that we owe our knowledge oi the ■ gaged in tuition. Dr. Monro was one of his 
circumstances under which the work was early friends. He was always very fond of 
written. I art and of classical music. He began life with 

Other works have been assigned to tliis ' a china dealer at Kotherhithe, and tlien be- 
author by Pits and others: Homilies on the came a china-painter in thej>otteries district 
Canticles; treatises on Isaiah (dedicated to under Turner of Burslem, living in great 
Anselm) and Jeremiah; on the fall of the hardship. He became a student at the Royal 
de\'il, on the soul, and on the state of the Academy, and was in 1H05 a foundation mem- 
church ; a work against sins of thought, ber of the Water-colour Society, of which 
word, and act; a commentary on Lamenta- body, on its reconstitution in 'ib'Jl, he was 
tions (preserved in manuscript in the monas- also the first ])resideiit ; an office which he 
tery oi St. Aubin at Angers); and another continued to hold until 183l', when Copley 
on the Epistles of St. Paul (preser^'ed in the Fielding Iwcaine his successor. His|K)rtrait 
abbey of St. Remi at Rheims) {Hi^f. Lift. x. in oils, a vigorous sketch painted by liimself, 
196-7). According to the writer of Crispin's adorns the staircase of the society's gallery. 
life in the work last quoted, the Abbot of Cristall was associated in his art career with 
Westminster is not the author of the * Alter- i Gilpin Hills, Pyne, Nattes, Nicholson, Po- 
catio Synagogffi et Ecclesife, published under cock, Wells, Shelley, Barrett, Howell, Has- 
his name bj Moetjens (Cologne, 1537), nor sell, the Varleys, David Cox, Finch, and 
of the simdar work published by Martene others, in starting the water-colour exhibi- 
and Dnrand (in their Anecdota,y, 1497, &c.) ' tion at Tresham*s rooms, Lower Brook Stre«»t, 
The same writer adds to Crispin's genuine ' in the spring of 1805. The exhibition was 
treatises a Cotton MS. on the procession of' in 1813 transferred to the great room in 
the Holy Spirit. j Spring Gardens, and afterwards to the Egyp- 

Accordinff to William of Jumieges, Crispin i tian Hall in Piccadilly. Turner, William 
"" ' • 1 1 • 1 , ,. . Hunt, and Dewint, among others, about this 

time l)ecanie members of the society. Some 
of Cristall's favourite sketcliing-grounds were 
in North Wales and in Cumberland. Many 



as distinguished in secular and divine 
knowledge as he was by nobility of birth (vii. 
522). The treatise 'He nobili Crisuinorum 
genexe ' praises his attainments in philosophy. 
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of his drawings in the former district are 
dated 1803, 1820, and 1831, and he was at 
work in Cumberland in 1805 ; and Sir John 
St. Aubyn, M.P., has some interesting ex- 
amples of CristalFs drawings of Cornish cliff- 
scenery. Queen Victoria occasionally named 
the subject to be delineated by the SKetching 
Society, of which Cristall was also a founder 
and a prominent member ; and she selected 
his ^ Daughters of Mineus * as a specimen of 
the art ist s powers. Writ ing to Joseph Severn 
in 1829, T. u wins, R. A. {Memoirs of Thomas 
UttnnSf 1858), observes : * Our old friend 
Cristall used to say, "the art was not so 
difficult as it was difficult to get at the art ! 
the thousand annoyances and embarrassments 
that surrounded him perpetually, and kept 
him from sitting down fairly to his easel, 
sometimes overwhelmed him quite."* He 
was nevertheless an indefatigable worker, and 
was es])ecially laborious in his delineations 
of nature with the black-lead pencil. He 
also painted some of the figures for Barrett 
and Kobson in their landscapes. 

In 1812 he married an accomplished French 
widow ( a Mrs. Cousins), a lady of some for- 
tune. He continued to devote most of his 
time to painting, and latterly, after 1821, was 
almost always sketching out of doors in his 
old districts as well as in the beautiful scenery 
of the Wye. He lived while in London in 
Kentish Town, Thavies Inn, Chelsea, Lam- 
beth, Paddington, and Hampstead lioad, and 
for seventeen years at Grantham Court, Good- 
rich, Herefordshire, returning to London after 
his wife's death. He died without issue at 
Douro Cottaffes, near Circus Road, St. John's 
Wood, Ix)naon, on 18 Oct. 1847, and was 
buried by the side of his wife at Goodrich, 
where there is a monument to his memory. 
The whole of his works remaining unsold at 
his death were dispersed at a three days* sale at 
Christie & Manson's, commencing on 11 April 
1848. Specimens of his art may be seen at the 
South Kensington Museum ; but perhaps his 
finest work was the wreck scene, exhibited 
at the Exhibition of Old Masters in Bur- 
lington House a few years ago. They fully 
establish Cristall's claim to be regarded as 
one of the founders of the English school of 
water colours. Many of his pictures have 
been engraved, incluaing a few of his clas- 
sical compositions for the use of his pupils. 
Some of the latter he published at 2 Lis- 
Bon Street, New (now IVlarvlebone) Road, in 
1816. . ; » 

[Recol lections of F. O. Finch ; Lit«raiT Jour- 
nal, 1818; Boase and Courtney's Bibl. Comub. 
i. 97, rop. 1142 ; Memoirs of Tho«. Uwins. R.A.; 
Badgrave's Diet, of Artista of the English School ; 
Letters from the President and Secretary of the 



Royal Water-colour Society; family correspon- 
dence and papers.] W. H. T. 

CRITCHETT, GEORGE (1817-1882), 
ophthalmic surgeon, was bom at Highgate in 
1817, studied at the London Hospital, and 
became M.R.C.S. in 1839 and F.K.C.S. (by 
examination) in 1844. He was successively 
demonstrator of anatomy, assistant-surgeon 
(1846), and surgeon (1861 to 1863) to the 
Ix)ndon Hospital. He was a skilful surgeon 
and operator, introducing some valuable modes 
of treatment of ulcers, and showing boldness 
and capacity in large operations. From 1846 
he was attached to the Royal London Oph- 
thalmic Hospital, Moorfielos, and became one 
of the best operators on the eye. Numerous 
important operations were much improved by 
him. He was elected a member of the coun- 
cil of the College of Surgeons in 1870, was 
president of the Hunterian Society for two 
years, and of the International Congress of 
Ophthalmology held in London in 18/2. In 
1876 he was appointed ophthalmic surgeon 
and lecturer at the Middlesex Hospital. lie 
died on 1 Nov. 1882. 

Ciitxihett published a valuable course of 
lectures on * Diseases of the Eye ' in the * Lan- 
cet * in 1864. He was extremely kind, cour- 
teous, and generous, had a refined artistic 
taste, and great love for athletic sports. 

[Lancet, British Medical Journal, Medical 
Times, 11 Nov. 1882.] G. T. B. 

CROCKER, CHARLES (1797-1861), 
poet, was bom at Chichester of poor parents 
22 June 1797. In his twelfth year ne was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker, and he worked 
at this trade for twenty years, meantime com- 
posing verses which he wrote down at inter- 
vals of leisure. Some lines which he sent 
to the * Brighton Herald * having attracted 
considerable attention, a list of subscribers 
was obtained for the publication of a volume 
of his poems, from which a large profit was 
obtained. Among his warmest friends was 
Robert Southey, who asserted that the son- 
net * To the British Oak * was one of the 
finest, if not the finest, in the English lan- 

?;uage. In 1839 he obtained employment 
rom Mr. Hayley Mason, the publisher of his 
works, in the bookselling department of the 
business, but in 1845 he resided this situa- 
tion for that of sexton in Chichester Cathe- 
dral, to which was soon afterwards added 
that of bishop's ver^r. He thoroughly mas- 
tered all the architectural details of the 
building, and his descriptive account of it to 
visitors was generally followed with more 
than usual interest. He also published a 
small handbook on the building entitled * A 
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Viait to Chichester Cathedral.' A complete 
edition of his * Poetical Works ' appeared in 
1860. He died 6 Oct. 18C1. 
[Gent, Mag. June 1862, new scr. xlii. 782-3.1 

T. F. H. 

CROCKER, JOIIAXN (1070-1741), en- 
graTer of coins. [See Cbokeb, John.] 

CROOKFORD, WILLIAM (1775-1844), 
Vroprietor of Grockford's Club, son of a small 
Bshmon^r in the neighbourhood of the Strand, 
started m life also aa a fishmonger ut the old 
bulk-4hop adjoining Temple Bar, which was 
taken down in 1840. Various accounts are 
given of his rise to fortune and notoriety. Ac- 
cording to Gronow, he with his partner Gye 
managed to win, after a .sitting of twt*nt j-fuur 
hours, the enormous sum of 100,000/. from 
Lords Tlianet and Granville, Mr. Ball Hughes, 
and two wealthy wit lings whose names are not 
recorded. On the other hand, a writer in the 
* Edinburgh Review ' asserts that Crockford 
began by taking Watier's old clubhouse, in 
partnership with a man named Taylor. They 
set up a hazard-bank and won a great deal 
of money, but quarrelled and separated ut 
the end of the first year. Crockford removed 
to St. James*s Street, had a good year, and, 
his rival having in the meantime failed, im- 
mediately set about building at No. 50 on 
the west side of the street, over against 
White's, the magnificent clubhouse which 
bore his name and which was destined to 
become so terribly famous (1827). * It rose 
like a creation of Aladdin's lamp, and the 
genii themselves could hardly have surpassed 
tne beauty of the internal decorations or 
furnished a more accomplished mattre (Thotel 
tlian Ude. To make the company as select 
as possible, the establishment was regularly 
organised as a club, and the election of mem- 
bers vested in a committee.' ' Crockford's ' 
forthwith became the rage. All the celebrities 
in England, from the J)uke of Wellington 
to the youngest ensign of the guards, hastened 
to enrol themselves as members, whether they 
cared for play or not. Many great foreign 
diplomatists and ambassadors, in fact all 
persons of distinguished birth or position 
who arrived in England, belonged to Crock- 
ford's as a matter of course. Tlie tone of the 
club was excellent. Card-tables were regu- 
larly placed, and whist was played occasion- 
ally, but the grand attraction was the hazard- 
bank, at whidi the proprietor took his nightly 
stand prepared for all comers. 'The old 
fishmonger, seated snug and sly at his desk 
in the comer of the room, watohful as the 
dragon that guarded the golden apples of 
the Hesperides, would only give credit to 
suiB and approved signatures. The notorious 



gambling nobleman, known as" Le Welling- 
ton des Joueurs," lost in this way 2,'{,(XX)/. at 
a sitting, beginning at twelve at night and 
ending at seven the following evt.'ning. lie 
and three other noblemen, it has been com- 
puted, * could not have lost less, sooner or 
later, than 100,000/. apiece.' Others lost in 
projwrtion (or out of proportion) to their 
means ; indeed, it would be a dithcult task 
to say liow many ruined families went to 
make Crockford u millionuaire. At length 
the ex-tishmonger retired in li?40, ' much as 
un Indian chiet rt^tires from a hunting coun- 
try where then; is not game enough left for 
his tril)e.' He died on L>4 May 1844 in Carl- 
ton House Terrace, aged 09, having in a 
few years amassed something like 1,2()0,000/. 

* lie did not,' says Grtinow, * leave more thjin 
a sixth part of this vast, sum, the difference 
being swallowed up in various unlucky specu- 
lations.' However, his personal j)roiKrrty alone 
was sworn under 200,0(X)/., his rt^al estate 
amounting to about 1 50,(XX)/. more. After his 
death the clubhouse was sold by his widow 
for 2,iKX)/., held on lease, of which thirty- 
two years were unexpired, subji^ct to u yearly 
rent of 1,4(X)/. The deconitions alone cost 
94,000/. The interior was redecorated in 
1849, and opi'ued for the Military, Naval, 
and County Service, but was closed again in 
1851. It then degenerated intoacheap dining- 
hoiu^e, the Wellington, and is now the De- 
vonshire Club. A minute account of (^rock- 
ford's career and of hi8succt»ss in escaping the 
trt'admill will be found in * hent ley's ^liscel- 
lany,' xvii. 142-5'), 251-()4. 

Of Crockford literature we may mention: 
*C/rockford House; a rhapsody in two Cantos' 
[By Henry Luttrell], 12mo, London, 1827; 

* St. Jameses ; a satirical poem, in six epistles 
to Mr. Crockford,' 8vo, London, 1827 ; and 
a silly novel, entitled, * Crockford's; or Life 
in the West,' 2nd edition, 2 vols. 12mo, 
London, 1828. 

[Gent. Mag. new ser. xxii. 103-4 ; Gronow's 
Celebrities of London and Paris (3rd series of 
Reminiscences), pp. 102-8 ; Edinburgh Keview, 
Ixxx. 36-7; Timbs's Clubs and Club Life in 
London, etl. 1872, pp. 240-4; Eraser's Mag. xvii. 
638-45.] G. G. 

CROFT, GEORGE (1747-1809), divine, 
second son of Samuel Croft, was horn at 
Beamsley, a hamlet in the chopelry of Bolton 
Abbey, in the ])arish of Skipt^m, in the West 
KidingofYorkshire, and baptised on 27 March 
1747. Although his father was in very 
himible circumstances. Croft received an ex- 
cellent education at the grammar school of 
Bolton Abbey, under the Kev. Thomas Carr, 
who not only taught his clever pupil without 
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fee, but solicited subscriptions from well-to- 
do friends and neighbours in order to send 
him to the university. Admitted a servitor 
of University College, Oxford, on 23 Oct. 
1762, he was chosen bible clerk on the fol- 
lowing 6 Dec, and in 1768, the first year of 
it« institution, he gained the chancellor's 
prize for an English essay upon the subject 
of* Art€8 prosunt reipublicae. He graduated 
B.A. on 16 Feb. 1768, proceeding >I.A. on 
2 June 1769. Meanwhile he had been ap- 
pointed master of Beverley grammar school 
on 6 Dec. 1768; and, having been ordained, 
was elected fellow of University on 16 July 
1779. On 11 Dec. in the latter year he was 
instituted by his collecfe to the vicarage of 
AmclifFe in the West Riding, and on 19 and 
21 Jan. 1780 took the two degrees in divinity. 
About this time he became chaplain to the 
Earl of Elgin. He left Beverley at Michael- 
mas 1780, on being named head-master of 
Brewood school, Staffordshire, a post he re- 
signed in 1791 to accept the lectureship of 
St. Martin's, Birmingnam, to which was 
afterwards added the chaplaincy of St. Bar- 
tholomew in the same pansh. In 1786 Croft 
was in sufficient repute as a divine to be 
entrusted with the aelivery of the Bampton 
lectures. From his old college friend, Lord 
Eldon, he received in 1802 the rectory of 
Thwing in the East Riding, which he was 
allowed to hold, bv a dispensation, with the 
vicarage of Amclitfe. He died at Birmingham 
on 11 May 1809, aged 02, and was buried in 
the north aisle of St. Martin's Church, where 
there is a monument to his memory. On 
12 Oct. 1780 he had married Ann, daughter ; 
of William Grimston of Ripon, by whom he I 
left, a son and six daughters. He published : j 
1. * A Sermon [on Prov. xxiv. 21] ])reached 
before the Universitv of Oxford, 25 Oct. I 
1783,' 4to, Stafford, 1784. 2. * A Plan of | 
Education, delineated and vindicated. To 
which are added a Letter to a Young Gentle- 
man designed for the University and for 1 
Holy Orders ; and a short Dissertation upon . 
the stated provision and reasonable ex])ecta- 1 
tions of Public Teachers/ 8vo, Wolverhamp- ! 
ton, 1 784. 3. * Eight Sermons preached before 
the University ot Oxford,* being the Bampton 
Lectures, 8vo, Oxford, 1786. 4. 'The Test , 
Laws defended. A Sermon [^on 2 Tim. ii. 21 ] j 
... With a preface containing remarks on I 
Dr. IVice's Revolution Sermon and ot her ])ub- 
lications,' 8vo, Birmingham, 1790. 6. * Plans 
of Parliamentary Reform, proved to be vision- ' 
ary, in a letter to the Reverend C. Wy- | 
▼ill,* 8vo, Birmingham, 1793. 6. ' Thoughts ! 
coneeming the Methodists and Established . 
Clergy, &c.,' 8vo, London, 1795. 7. *A 
Short Commentaiy, with stricturea, on cer- 



tain parts of the moral writings of Dr. Paley 
and Mr. Gisbome. To which are added . . . 
Observations on the duties of Trustees and 
Conductors of Grammar Schools, and two 
Sermons, on Purity of Principle, and the 
Penal Laws,' 8vo, Birmingham, 1797. 8. * An 
Address to the Proprietors of the Birmingham 
Library, &c.,*8vo, Birmingham [1803]. After 
his death appeared * Sermons, including a 
series of Discourses on the Minor Prophets, 
preached before the University of Oxford,* 
2 vols. 8vo, Birmingham, 1811, to which is 
prefixed a brief sketch of the author's life 
by the Rev. Rann Kennedy of Birmingham 
grammar school. 

[Gent. Mag. 1. 494, Ixxix. (i.) 485 ; Oxford 
Ten Year Book.] G. G. 

CROFT, Sib HERBERT (d. 1622),catho- 
lic writer, was son of Edward Croft, esq. [see 
under Croft, Sir James], of Croft Castle, 
Herefordshire, by his wife Ann, daugliter 
of Thomas Browne of Hillborough, Norfolk. 
He was thus grandson of Sir James CroU 
[q. v.] He was educated in academicals at 
Cnrist Church, Oxford, * as his son Col. Sir 
William Croft used to say, tho* his name 
occurs not in the Matricula, which makes 
me think that his stay was short there.* He 
sat for Carmarthenshire in the parliament 
which assembled on 4 Feb. 1688-9 ; for Here- 
fordshire in that of 19 Nov. 1592 ; for Laun- 
ceston in that of 24 Oct. 1597 ; and again for 
Herefordshire in that of 7 Oct. 1601. When 
James I came to the throne Croft waited 
upon his majesty at Theobald's, and received 
the honour of knighthood, 7 May 1603. He 
was again returned as one of the members 
for Herefordshire to the parliaments which 
respectively assembled on 19 March 1603-4 
and 5 April 1614. After he had lived fifty- 
two years in the profession of the protestant 
religion he became a member of the lioman 
catholic church. Thereupon he retired to 
St. Gregory's monastery at Douay, and by 
letters of confraternity (February 1617) he 
was received among the English Benedictines, 
* who appointing him a little cell within the 
ambits of their house, he spent the remainder 
of his days therein in strict devotion and re- 
ligious exercise.' He died on 10 April (N.S.) 
1622, and was buried in the church belong- 
ing to the monastery, where a monument 
was erected to his memory, with a Latin in- 
scription which is printed m Wood's * Hist, et 
Antiq. Univ. Oxon.' (1074), ii. 269. Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury was friendly with Sir 
Herbert, and refers to him several times in 
his autobio^phy. 

He married Mary, daughter and heiress of 
Anthony Bourne of Holt Castle, Worcester- 
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flhure, and had issue four sons and five daugh- 
ters. His third son, Herbert Croft [q. v.], 
became bishop of Hereford. 

He wrote : 1. ' Letters persuasive to his 
Wife and Children in England to take upon 
them the Catholic Religion/ 2. * Arguments 
to shew that the Rom. Church is the true 
Church/ written against R. Field's * Four 
Books of the Church.' 3. ' Reply to the 
Answer of his Daughter M. C. (Mary Croft), 
which she made to a Paper of his sent to her 
concerning the Rom. Church.' At the end 
of it is a small piece entitled ' The four Mi- 
nisters of Charinton ga^'d by four Proiwsi- 
tions made to the Lord Baron of Kspicelliere 
of the Religion pretended ; and presented on 
S. Martin's Day to Du Moulin in his House, 
& since to Durand and Mestrezat.' All these 
were printed at Dtmay about 1619 in a \'2mo 
volume of 255 pages. Wood, who had siien 
the work, states that only eight copies wen^ 
printed, one for the author himselt, another 
tor his wife, and the rest for his children ; 
but all without a title. 

[Bobinson's Mansions of Ilerpfortlshire, p. 82; 
'Wood*8 Athens Oxon. cd. Kliss, ii. 317 ; Willis's 
Notitia ParliamentHria, vol. iii. pt. ii. pp. 126, 
180, 187, 149. 160, 170 ; Nichols's Pn)grcj*,os of 
James I, i. Ill; Addit. M8. 32102, f. Uob; 
Dodd 8 Church Hist. ii. 36*5 ; Weldon*s Chrono- 
logical Notes, p. 164 ; Fole^rs Kccr>r(ls, \'i. 312; 
LonlHerbertof Cherlmr^'sAuUibiography. 1886; 
Gent. Mag. new. ser. xxrii. 485 -8. J T. C. 

CKOFT, HERRERT, D.D. (1(}0:M«91), 
bishop of Herefonl, third son of Sir llerlKjrt 
Croft (d. 16:^2) [q. v.], by Mary, daughter tind 
coheiress of Anthony Bonnie of Holt Caslle, 
Worcestershire, was bom on 18 Oct. 1003 at 
Gbeat Thame, Oxfordshire, in the house (if Sir 
William Green, his mother being then on a 
journey to London. After a preliminary edu- 
cation in Herefordshire, he is said, on doubt- 
ful authority, to have been sent to tlie univer- 
sity of Oxford about 1616, and to have }>eon 
summoned thence to Flanders by his father, 
who had joined the Roman catholic churcii. 
Wood asserts that he was placed in the Eng- 
lish college at St. Omer, * where, by the au- 
thority 01 his father, and especially by the 
persuasions of John Floyd, a Jesuit, he was 
Drought to the Roman obedience, and made 
a perfect catholic' He certainly pursued 
his humanity studies as far as noetn^ at St. 
Omex^s College, and also st adieu a little rhe- 
toric at Paris ; but on 4 Nov. 1626, when he 
was admitted as a convictor into the En^rlish 
college at Rome, under the assumed name of 
James Harley, ho attributed his conversion 
to meetings with a nobleman who was incar- 
cerated in a London prison for the catholic 



faith. He applied to Father Ralph Chetwin, 
a Jesuit, who reconciled him to the Roman 
church in 1616 (Folky, KeconU^ iv. 4(i8). 
lie left Rome for IJelgium on H Sept. 16l>8, 
having Ix'haved himself well during his resi- 
dence in the English collejre {Jb. vi. 312). 
On the occasion of a visit to England, to 
transact some business relating to the family 
estates, he was induced by Morton, l)ishop 
of Durham, to confonn to the established 
cliurch. Soon afterwards, by desire of Dr. 
Laud, he went to Oxford, and was matricu- 
lated in the university as a member of Christ 
Church. In 1 ^^ he proceeded B.D., by virtue 
of a dispensation gninted in cousidenition of 
his liavmg devoted ten years to the study of 
divinity abn)ad. AlK)ut the same time he 
became minister of a cliurch in Gloucester- 
shire, and n?ctor of Harding, Oxfordshire. 

In the beginning of 16.*{9 he was appointed 
chaplain to the Earl of Northumljerland in 
tlie Scotch expedition, and on 1 Aug. in that 
year he was collated to the prebend of Major 
Pars Altaris in the churt^h of Salisbury In 
1040 he was created D.D. at Oxford. About 
this ])eriod he U'carae chuplain to Charles I, 
wlu) emj)loyed him in conveying his secret 
communds to several of the great ofticers of 
tliu n>yal army. These commissions Cmfl 
faithfully executed, sometimes at the liazanl 
of his lite. On 17 Jnlv 1640 he was nomi- 
nated a prebcMidarj' of ^Voreester, on 1 July 
1641 installed canon of Windsor, andtowaitls 
the enl of 1(544 installed duan of Hereford. 

In the t ime of the rtOjollion he was deprive<l 
of all his preferments. Walker relates that soon 
after the taking of Ilen.'ford the dean inveighed 
Ixildly against sjicrilege from the pulpit of 
the cathednil. Some of the otVicers present 
began to murmur, and a guard of musketeers 
prepared their pieces and asked whether they 
should fire at him, but Colonel Birch, the 
governor, prevented them from doing so 
(Stiffcrinf/s of the Chiyt/^ u.'M). He received 
scarcely anything from his deant?ry between 
the time of his nominati(m and the dis.solu- 
tion of the cathedmls, and afterwards he 
would have been comp»'lle<l to live upon 
charity had not the fauiilv estate devolved 
ii]M>n him by the death of his brother, Sir 
William Croft. During great part of the 
usuri)ation he resided with Sir Rowland 
Derkeley at Cotheridge, Worcestershire. 

At the Restoration he was reinstated in 

ir- 
nated 

by Charles II to the bishopric of IIen»ford, 
vacant by tin.' death of Dr. Nicholas Monke. 
He was elected on 21 .Ian. 1661-2, confinned 
(m (1 Feb., and consecrated at Lambeth on 
the 9th of the same month. * He became 
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his deanery and f)ther ef^leaiastical prefer 
ments. On 27 Dec. UJiJl he was norainate< 
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afterwards much venerated by the gentry and 
commonalty of that diocese for his learning, 
doctrine, conversation, and good hospitality ; 
which rendered him a person in their esteem 
fitted and set apart by God for his honour- 
able and sacred function' (Wood, Athena 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 311). Although the in- 
come of the see was scarcely 800/. a year, he 
was so well satisfied with it that he refused 
the offer of greater preferment. He was dean 
of the Chapel Royal from 8 Feb. 1067-8 till 
March 1669-70, when, * finding but little good 
of his pious endeavours * at court, he retired 
to his episcopal see. Burnet says : * Crofts was 
a warm devout man, but of no discretion in 
his conduct : so he lost ground quickly. lie 
used much freedom with the kin^: but it 
was in the wrong place, not in private, but 
in the pulpit ' (Own Time, ed. 1724, i. 258). 

In his diocese he was energetic in his efforts 
to prevent the growth of * popery,' and in 
1679 he seized and plundered the residence 
or college of his old masters the Jesuit fathers 
at Combe, near Monmouth (Foley, liecords, 
iv. 463 seq.) He laid down strict rules for 
admission to holy orders, and dissatisfied 
some of the clergy by invariably refusing to 
admit any to be prebendaries of his church 
except those who resided in the diocese. In 
the exercise of his charity he augmented 
various small livings, and relieved many dis- 
tressed persons, lie caused a weekly dole 
to be distributed among sixty poor people at 
his palace gate in Hereford, whether he was 
resiaent there or not, for he spent much of 
his time in his country house, which was 
situated in the centre of his diocese. He died 
in his palace at Hereford on 18 May 1691, 
and was buried in the cathedral, where a 
gravestone, formerly placed within the com- 
munion rails, bears this somewhat enigmati- 
cal inscription : * Depositum Herberti Croft 
de Croft, episcopi Herefordensis, qui obiit 18 
die Mail, a.d. 1691, setatis suse 88; in vita 
conjuncti.' 

The last words, * in life united,* allude to 
his lying next Dean Benson, at the bottom of 
whose gravestone are these words, * In morte 
non divisi ; ' the two tombstones having hands 
engrraved on them, reaching from one to the 
other, to signify the lasting friendship which 
existed between these two divines. The stone 
placed to the bishop's memory has since been 
removed to the east transept (Havbrgal, 
Fasti HerefordenseSj pp. 32, 40). 

By his will he settled 1,200/. for several 
charitable uses. He married Anne, daughter 
of Dr. Jonathan Browne, dean of Hereford, 
and left one son, Herbert, who was created 
a baronet in 1671, and who, on his death in 
1720, was succeeded by his son Archer, and 



he by his son and namesake in 1761 , who dy inc^ 
in 1792 without male issue, the title descended 
to the Rev. Sir Herbert Croft (1751-1816) 
[q. v.], the author of * Love and Madness.' 

His works are : 1. * Sermon preached before 
the Lords assembled in Parliament upon the 
Fast Day appointed 4 Feb. 1673,' London, 
1674, 4to. 2. *The Naked Truth, or the 
True State of the Primitive Churcli, by an 
Humble Moderator,' London, 1675, 4to, 1680 
fol. ; reprinted in the * Somers Tracts.' Wood 
says, * the appearance of this book at such a 
time [1675] was like a comet.' It was j)rinted 
at a private press, and addressed to the lords 
and commons assembled in parliament. The 
author endeavours to show that protestants 
diff^er about nothing essential to religion, and 
that, for the sake of union, compliances would 
be more becoming, as well as more eff*ectual, 
than enforcing imiformity by penalties and 
persecution. The book was attacked with 
great zeal by some of the clergy, particularly 
by Dr. Francis Turner, master of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, in * Animadversions on 
a pamphlet entitled " The Naked Truth," ' 

Ennted twice in 1676. This was answered 
y Andrew Marvell, in a piece entitled * Mr. 
Smirke, or the Divine in Mode.' Another 
reply to Croft's pamphlet was * Lex Talionis, 
or the Author of " The Naked Truth " stript 
Naked,* 1676, supposed then to have been 
written by Dr. Peter Gunning, bishop of 
Chichester, though likewise attributed at the 
time to Philip Fell, fellow of Eton College, 
and to Dr. William Lloyd, dean of Bangor. 
Dr. Gilbert Burnet also answered Croft in 
' A Modest Survey of the most considerable 
Things in a Discourse lately published, en- 
titled "The Naked Truth," ' London, 1676, 4to 
(anon.) Other parts were afterwards issued 
with tlie same title, but not by the same au- 
thor. A second part of * The Naked Truth ' 
(1681) was written by Edmund Hickering- 
hill ; and the authorship of a third part- (also 
1681) is ascribed by Richard Baxter to Dr. 
Benjamin Worsley. A fourth part of 'Naked 
Truth ' was published in 1682, in which year 
there also appeared * The Black Nonconform- 
ist discovered in more Naked Truth.' This 
last is by Hickeringhill. To these may be 
added * The Cathobc Naked Truth, or the 
Puritan's Convert to Apostolical Christi- 
anity,' 1676, 4to, by W. H{ubert], commonly 
called Berry. 8. * Sermon preached before 
the King at Whitehall, 12 April 1674, on 
PhQ. i. 21,' London, 1675, 4to. 4. ' A second 
Call to a farther Humiliation ; being a Ser- 
mon preached in the Cathedral Church of 
Hereford, 24 Nov. 1678, on 1 Peter v. ver. 6,' 
London, 1678, 4to. 5. * A short- Narrative 
of the Discovery of a College of Jesuits, at a 
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place called the Come, in the county of Here- I the historian of Hiudostan, und Frederick 
ford/ London, 1679, 4to; reprinted in Foley's Young, the son of the author of tlie • Ni^ht 
' Records/ It. 463. 6. * A Letter written to Thoughts/ Want of means did not allow 
a Friend concerning Popish Idolatrie*((uion.), him to continue in the profession of the law, 
London, 1674, 4to; reprinted 1679. 7. 'The though he was called to the bar, and is said 
Leffacy of Herbert, Lord Bishop of Hereford, to have practised in Westminster Hall with 
to his Dtocess, or a short Determination of some success, and about 17^:3 he returned to 
all Controversies we have with the l*apists, I'niversity College, (.)xford, and under the 
by Grod's Holy Word,* London, 1679, 4to, advice of Lowth, the bishop of Loudon, de- 
contained in three sermons, to which is added termiued upon taking orders in tlie English 
'A Supplement to the preceding Sermons: church. In April 1785 he took the degree 
together with a Tract concerning the Holy of B.C.L., and in 1786 his episcopal patnm 
Sacrament of the Lord's Sumwr.' 8. * Some conferred on him thtj vicarage of I'rit tie well, 
Animadversions on a Book [by Dr. Thomas in Essex, a living which he retained until 
Burnet] intituled "The Theory of the Earth,"' his death in 1816; but for some years after 
London, 1686, 8vo. 9. * A short Discourse his apix^intment he lived at Oxford, busying 
concerning the reading of his Majesties lat« * himself in the collection of the materials for 
Declaration in the Churches,' London, 1688, his proposed English dictiouar^\ The under- 
4to; reprinted in the 'Somers Tracts.' . taking which Croft prosecuted, as must be 

[Wood's Athena Oxen. (Bliss), iv. 309, 880, readilv acknowledged, with great energy, in- 
Faati, ii. 62, 237. 397 ; Biog. Brit. (Kippis) ; Le volved him tor many years m labours en- 
Keve's Fasti (Hardy), i. 472, 478, 511, iii. 86, , tirely univmunerative. As he was natu- 
402 ; Wottons BuroDetage (1771). ii. 360; God- rally lavish in money matters, and his whole 
win, De Pzsesulibus (Kicbardson), p. 497 ; 8a1- ' income consisted of his small vicarage in 




•pt. 

CBOFT, Sib HERBERT, bart. (1751- married by special license by Thomas Percy, 
1816)|author,wa8 bom at Dunster Park, Berk- bishop of Dromore, at llnm llous>e, Peters- 
shire, on 1 Nov. 17ol, being the eldest son of ham, to Elizabeth, daughter of David Lewis 
Herbert Croft ofStiiford in Essex, the receiver of Malvern Hall in Warwickshire, who died 
to the Charterhouse, who died at Tutbury, at Lord Dysart's house in Piccadilly, '2'2 Aug. 
Staffordshire, 7 July 1786, aged 67, by his tirst iHlo, without issue. The marriage was cele- 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Young < bra ted at this famous mansion through the 
of Midhurst, Sussex, and the grandson of , circumstance that one of the bride's sisters 
Francis Croft, second son of thehrst baronet. , was married to Lionel, then the lourth earl 
On the death, without legitimate issue, in of Dysart, its owner, and that another sister 
1797, of Sir John Croft, the fourth baronet, was married to \VilbrahamTollemache,after- 
he succeeded to that honour, but, unfortu- 1 wards the fifth earl of Dysart. In the * luiro- 
nately for his success in life, the third baronet i)ean Magazine,' August 1797, pp. 115-16, is 
had cut off the entail, the family estates a set of curious verses by Croft, ext^olling the 
had passed into other hands, and Croft Castle bride and lauding thest^ alliances, which is en- 
itseli had been sold to the father of Thomas titled M)n returning the key of the gardens at 
Johnes, the translator of Froissart. Pecu- 1 Ham House to the Jilarl of Dysart.* Several 
niary pressure hampered him from the com- < of his letters are in the Egerton MSS. :il8')-6 
mencement of his life, but his ditliculties at the British Museum, and from one of them 
were increased by his volatile character, ! (2186, if. 97-8) it appears that on the day 
which prevented him from adhering to any 1 after his sec^iud marriage he was arrested 
definite course of action. In March 1771 he 1 for debt and thrust into the common gaol at 
matncidated at University College, Oxford, | Exeter. The climax was now reached. He 




accordingly entered himself at Lincoln*8 Inn, , residence abroad he was presented by the 
where he became the constant companion, in king of Sweden with a handsome gold medal, 
pleMore if not in work, of Thomas Maurice, . an engraving of which by Basire was pub- 
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lished in the * Gentleman's Magazine/ 1801, 
pt. i. p. 497. At the close of 1800 he seems to 
nave returned to his own country, and during 
the next year he resided at the Royal Terrace, 
Southend, discharging in person the duties 
attached to his living and superintending the 
passing through the press of two sermons 
which he preached at Prittlewell. A few 
years previously he had announced to his 
friends that the lord chancellor had pro- 
mised to present him to another benefice of 
the value of 150/. per annum, but the hoped- 
for preferment was never conferred upon him. 
When promotion came neither from lay nor 
clerical hands, Croft asain withdrew to the 
continent in 1802, and there he spent the 
remainder of his days. He was engaged at 
this date on an edition of * T6l6maque, to be 
printed in a new system of punctuation, but 
this remains among his many unfinished ven- 
tures. His first settlement on his second 
trip abroad was at Lille, and on the renewal 
of the war between England and France he 
was one of those detained by Bonaparte, and 
would probably have been ordered to dwell 
at Verdun with his companions in restraint, 
but, to the credit of Napoleon's government, 
it should be stated that when it was notified 
that Croft w^as a literary man, he was allowed 
to live where he pleased. According to an 
elaborate article by P. L. Jacob, bibliophile, 
the pseudonym of Paul Lacroix, in the * Bi- 
bliopnile Fran^ais' for 1869, he lived for some 
years in a pleasant country retreat near the 
chateau in the vicinity of Amiens which be- 
longed to a Lady Mar\^ Hamilton, who is 
said to have been a daughter of the Earl gf 
Leven and Melville and the wife of a Mr. 
Hamilton. At a later period he removed to 
Paris, where he haunted libraries and sought 
the society of book-lovers, and at Paris he 
died on 26 April 1810. A white marble 
monument to his memory was placed on the 
north wall of Prittlewell church. His prin- 
cipal support during this period was, accord- 
ing to Ciiarles Nodier, the assistant of Croft 
and Lady Marv Hamilton in their literary 
undertakings, tlhe annual salary of five thou- 
sand francs which he received from an Eng- 
lish paper as its correspondent in France. 
It is, however, asserted in another memoir 
of him that for a very considerable period he 
enjoyed a pension of 200/. per annum from the 
English government ; and, if this assertion be 
correct, tlie pension was no doubt his reward 
for having answered, as he himself confessed 
in 1794, two ofJiurke's publications during the 
American war i^Egerton MS. 2186, fl*. 88-9). 
A print of him (* Drummond pinx* Fam 
sculpt *) is prefixed to page 251 of the * Euro- 
pean Magazine ' for 1794. A second engrav- 



ing of him (Abbot, painter ; Skel ton, engraver) 
was published by John B. Nichols & Son in 
1828. Busts of his two most illustrious 
friends, Johnson and Lowth, are represented 
in the background. Croft's acknowledged 
works are very numerous, but his name is 
solely remembered now from the life of Young 
which he contributed to Johnson's * Lives of 
the Poets.' His writings were: 1. 'A Brother's 
Advice to his Sisters' [signed * H.'], 1775, 
2nd edition 1776, when it was dedicated to 
the Duchess of Queensberry, who patronised 
Gay. To the advice which he gave little 
exception can be taken, but it was written 
ill a stilted style. 2. A paper called by the 
w^himsical name of * The Literary Fly.' The 
first number, ten thousand copies of which 
were distributed gratuitously, was issued on 
18 Jan. 1779, but it soon died of inanition. 
Some information about it is printed in Cyrus 
Reddinff 's * Yesterday and To-day,' iii. 274-80. 
3. * A Memoir of Br. Young, the Poet,' which 
he was requested to write on account of his 
intimacy with the poet's son, and for which 
he took considerable pains in collecting in- 
formation. It was written while CVoft was 
in London preparing for the law, and was in- 
cluded witn Dr. Johnson's * Live^of the Poets,' 
being published by him without any altera- 
tion save the omission of a single passage, 
for which see the * Gentleman's Magazine,' 
li. p. 318. Burke said of this production : 
* It is not a good imitation of Johnson ; it 
has all his pomp without his force ; it has all 
the nodosities of the oak without its stren^h,* 
and, aft«r a pause, * It has all the contortions 
of the Sibyl without the inspiration.' The 
author was gratified at the distinction by 
which alone his name is now ke])t alive, but 
Peter Cunningham, in his edition of the * Lives 
of the Poets ' (vol. i. pp. xx-xxi), says that he 
had seen Croft's copy of the lives bound with 
the lettering of * Johnson's Beauties and De- 
formities.' 4. * Love and Madness, a Story 
too true, in a series of Letters between Parties 
whose names could perhaps be mentioned were 
they less known or less lamented' [anon.], 
1780. Of this volume, which went through 
seven editions, with many variations in the 
text, and of the tragedy on which it was 
based, Carlyle in his * Reminiscences,' p. 224, 
says : * The story is musty rather, and there is 
a loose, foolish old book upon it called " Love 
and Madness " which is not worth reading.' 
The letters are su])posed to have been written 
by Miss Martha Kay, the mistress of Lord 
Sandwich, and James Hackman, at one time 
in the army, but afterwards a clergyman with 
a living in Norfolk, who was madly in love 
with her (a love which is sometimes said to 
have been returned), and by whom she was 
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fibot as she was leavin^^ Covent Garden 
Theatre, 7 April 1779. Into Croft's strange 
compound of passion and pedantry on this 
miserahle pair there waa inserted a huee in- 



cied abbey/ and n note tios the condom nation 
to *a vile pamphU>t calUnl '' Kilkhampton 
Abbey." * / . * Some Account of an intended 
Publication of the Statutes on a Plan entirely 



tetpolation on Chatterton, and the fiftn edi- I new. By IIerl)ert Croft, barrister-at-biw/ 
tion contained a postscript on Chatterton. | 1782, republished 17H4. The p.«t of the pro- 



Many years later tnis circumstance inflicted position was that the statutes should \n* codi- 
an indelible stain on Croft's reputation. In ' fied chronolofjically. 8. * Sunday Evenings/ 
a letter inserted in the 'Monthly Magazine' I 1784, 8vo; fifty copies wer(.> printed for the 
for November 1799 he was accused by Southey ' private perusal of his friends. It was of this 
ofhavingobtained in 1778 Chatterton's letters ' composition that Johnson expressed himself 




adequate remuneration from circa 17W3, '2fl. each. 10. * The Will of King 

the large profits he had himself made by their Alfred/ Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1788. 

|niblication,andof having detained the origi- I This was passed through the press under 

nals for twenty-one years. To these charg^es | Croft*s su]HTintendcnce. 1 1 . An unfinished 

Croft made a very unsatisfactory answer in i * Letter to the Kight Hon. William Pitt con- 

the pages of the * Gentleman's Magazine' 1 ceming the New Dictionary of the English. 

(1800, pt. i. 99-104, 2-22-6, 3-22-5), which By the Kev. Herbert Croft.' This letter, 

was subeequently published separately as which pointed out the defects of Johnson's 

* Chatterton andLove and Madness. A letter * Dictionary,' was printed in March 1788, but 

from Denmark to Mr. Nichols, editor of the ' neither finished nor published. It stopped 

" Gentleman's MagajEine," 1800.' The manner abm])tly with forty-four pages of text and 

in which Croft had obtained his information ' seven pages of jKist script, but with a reference 

was justly censurable, but the matter which to further information on the subject in the 

he printed on Chatterton has been said to * Gentleman's Magazine' for August 1787 and 

have afforded * more graphic glimpses of the ^ February 1788, in which periodical numerous 

boy than all subsequent writers have sup- | letters on the progress of the work appeared 

pbed.' He had undertaken to contribute a | in volumes Ivii-Lxiii. In 1787 his nianu- 

me of Chatterton to the ' Biographia Britan- scripts (m this dicti(mary amounted to two 

nica' (Kippis's ed.), but was prevented by j hundred quarto volumes, and iu 1790 he 

his other labours. The memoir was, how- 1 claimed to havt? amassed eleven thousand 

ever, based on his materials, and a long letter I words us(>d by the highest authorities, but 

from him at Lincoln's Inn (5 Feb. 1782) to j not in Johnson, a number which three vears 

Qeorge Steevens on the subject is printed in lat^r had more than doubled. Proposals for 

a footnote, iv. 606-8. Further details con- . a new edition of Johnson's * Dictionary ' were 

ceming Southey's charges are in Cottle's * Re- | issued by Croft in 1792, and tht? work was to 

miniscences,' i. 253-71 ; * Southey's Life And | have been published in four large volumes, 

Correspondence,' ii. 186. 5. ' Fanaticism and 1 priced at twelve guineas, but the subscribers' 

Treason, or a Dispassionate History of the I names were so few that in the * Gentleman's 

Rebellious Insurrection in June 1780,' 1780, ' Magazine ' for 1793, p. 401, he announced his 

8vo. 6. * The Abbey of Kilkhampton, or ' intention of not printing until further pecu- 

Monnmental Records for the year 1780' j niary assistance had been received. Tliisre- 

(anon.), 1780. The popularity of this satirical , suit is much to be r<»gretted, more especially 

oollection of epitaphs on a number of persons j as Priestley, wh<i had meditated * a large 

fiunous or notorious in that age is shown by 1 treatise on the structure and present state' 

the fact that eight editions of the first part- 1 of our language, had drop])ed t he scheme and 

and three of the second part were published ! given the unused materials to Croft. 12. At 

in 1780. At least fourteen editions appeared, ' the clwje of 1789 Croft communicated to his 

and in 1822 there was issued a volume called I friend Priestley the speedy appeaninee of * a 

*TheAbbey of Kilkhampton Revived.' Kilk- book against the Socmians of the hist age,' 

hampton is a fine parish church on the north with a letter to him. When it appeared, 

coast of Cornwall, and the name was no doubt Priestley, who had previously suspected Croft 




sunested Dy his visit to that church. A versial but complimentary, and on that ac- 
line in the 'Pursuits of Literature ' condemns I count not politic' The anti-Socinian treatise 
thoae who pen ' inscriptiye nonsense in a fan- was ' An Account of Reason and Faith by 
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John Noiris of Bemerton, 14th ed., corrected 
by Herbert. Croft/ 1790. It was dedicated 
to Lord Thurlow, and the letter to Priestley 
related to the proposed dictionary. 13. * A 
Letter from Germany to the Princess Royal 
of England on the English and German Lan- 
guages/ Hamburg, 1797. A gossiping, ram- 
bling production of ninety-six pages on John- 
son's * Dictionary/ translating from German, 
the connection of the two languages and the 
charms of the town of Hamburg. 14. *Hint« 
for History respecting the Attempt on the 
King's Life, 16 May 1800/ 1800; detailing 
the events and lauding the king's resolution. 
15. * Sermon for the Abundant Harvest, 
preached at Prittlewell/ 1801. 16. * Sermon 
preached at Prittlewell on the Peace,' 1801. 
This was dedicated to his old schoolfellow 
Addington. 17 . * Horace 6clairci par la Ponc- 
tuation. Par le Chevalier Croft,' Paris, 1810. 
This whimsical production, which consisted 
of a few of the odes of Horace printed on a 
new system of punctuation as a specimen of 
a wort which he had long meditated on the 
subject, was dedicated to Lord Moira, with 
whom he had been a student of University 
College, Oxford. 18. Croft was then dwelling 
near Amiens, and much of his time was spent 
in the society of the lady whose work, * La 
famille du due de Popoli, ou M6moires de M. 
Cantelmo, son fr6re, publics par Lady Mary 
Hamilton,' appeared in 1810 with a dedica- 
tion to Croft, dated 4 June 1810. He ac- 
knowledged the compliment by some verses, 
dated at Amiens 20 Feb. 1811, * on the death 
of Musico, a piping bullfinch belonging to the 
Right Hon. Lady Mair Hamilton,' which 
were added to a second edition of ' Popoli ' 
issued in that year. 19. * Consolatory Verses 
addressed to the Duchess of Angouleme,' 
Paris, 1814, on the first return of the royal 
family to IVance. 20. * Reflexions soumises 
h la sagesse des Membres du Congr^ de 
Vienne,^ 1814. 21. * Critical Dictionary of 
the Difficulties of the French Language.' 
22. * Commentaires sur les meilleurs ouvrages 
de la Langue Fran9aise/ vol. i., Paris, 1816. 
The whole of this volume was a commen- 
tary on the * Petit-Careme ' of Massillon and 
the two sermons printed with it, which was 
written with great critical acumen and deep 
knowledge, much of which was probably due 
to Nodier. Croft had collected a mass of 
notes on the grammar and the moral teach- 
ings of Fontaine's fables, which was to have 
formed the second volume in the series of 
commentaries ; but his collections never saw 
the light, meeting a like fate with his obser- 
vations on * T616maque,' which he had brooded 
over for at least ten years. To Croft was due 
the discovery of the ' Parrain Magnifique ' of 



GJresset, which was believed to have been 
lost, and was published for the first time in 
Renouard's complete works of that writer. 

These are the separate works of Croft, but 
many fugitive pieces from his pen appeared 
in the periodical publications of the day. 
Several sets of his verses in English and Latin 
appeared in the ' Gentleman's Magazine,' and 
apaper on chess, communicated by him to 
Horace Twiss, and published inTwiss's * Book 
on Chess,' was repnnted in that journal, Ivii. 
pt. ii. 590-1. His epitaph on Bishop Hurd 
IS printed in Nichols's * Literary Anecdotes,' 
vi. 608, and a printed letter from him to a 
pupil is criticised in Boswell's * Johnson,' 
June 1784. The faults of Croft's character 
are perceptible at a glance, but his linguistic 
attainments — he knew Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and Anglo-Saxon, and spoke French, Italian, 
and German — exceeded the power of most of 
his contemporaries. A warm tribute to his 
charitable disposition was paid by the author 
of a * Poetical Description of Southend,' who 
had been his curat« ^r some years. 

[Nichols's Lit. Anecd. iii. 204, vi. 608, viii. 
498; Nichols's Dlustr. of Lit. v. 202-18, vii. 46, 
viii. 632-3 ; European Mag. 1794, p. 251 ; Gknt 
Mag. 1785, p. 673, 1807, p. 981, 1816, p. 281, 
1816, pt. i. 470-2, pt. ii. 487; Annual Biog. ii. 
1-16 (1818) ; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. i. 353, 
467 (1868), viii. 319-20 (1871). xii. 133, 237 
(1873); Biog. Univ. Supplement; Boswell's 
Johnson. 1781-4 (Napier's ed.), iv. 21, 128, 220, 
226 ; Benton's Rochford, 693-6 ; Robinson's 
Mansions of Herefordshire, p. 82 ; Johnson's 
Poets (Cunningham's ed.), i. pp. xx-zxi, iii. 307, 
346 ; T. Maurice's Memoirs, pt. ii. 156 ; Rwtt's 
Life of Priestley, i. 46, ii. 42, 49 ; Barker's Par- 
riana, i. 408, ii. 41-2.] W. P. C. 

CROFT, Sir JAMES (d, 1691), lord 
deputy of Ireland and controller of Queen 
Ebzabeth*s household, descended from an old 
Herefordshire family, was son of Sir Edward 
Croft, by his second wife Catherine, daughter 
of Sir Richard Herbert of Montgomery. 
His father was sheriff of Herefordshire in 
1505, was knighted about 1514, became one 
of Princess Mary's learned counsel in July 
1525, and died earlv in 1547. James was 
knight of the shire for the county of Here- 
fora in 1541 ; served at the siege of Boulogne 
in 1544, where two of his brothers were killed ; 
was kni^ht^d 24 Nov. 1547 ; became governor 
of Haddington in 1 549, where he gained a high 
reputation (Holinbhed, CTiron. s. a. 1549^ ; 
served in the Calais marches in 1550, and m 
March 1550-1 went to Ireland to superin- 
tend the fortification of the Munster coast. 
On 23 May 1551 Chroft was appointed lord 
deputy of Ireland in succession to Sir An- 
thony St. Leger ; took yigorous measures to 
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pacify Cork ; recommended the * plnntation ' 
of the turbulent parts of Miinstor; attacked 
without much success the Scottish invaders 
of Ulster; raised tlie value of the dehase<l 
currency ; and sought to introduce the pro- 
teetant liturgy by persuasion rather than by 
force. But Ulster and Oonnaught wen? not 
to be conciliated, and in December 1 552 Croft: 
retired from Ireland with the reputation of 
having tried in vain 'honourable dealing 
towaras the Irish' (Campion, HiHorie of 
Ireland, 1633, p. 1 24). Early in 1 553 he be- 
came deputy-constable of the Tower of I-.f)n- 
don, but on Mary's accession implicated him- 
self in Wvatt*s rebellion, lie was removed 

■r 

from the Tower (7 July 1553), and subse- 
ouently went to raise rebel fon;es in Wales 
(January 1553-4). On being captured there 
he was sent to the Tower (21 Feb.) ; was tried 
and convicted at the Guildhall (29 April). 
He was, however, remanded to \\w Tower 
till 18 Jan. 1554-5, when he was fined 500/., 
' bound over to a good bearing,* and ri^Icasod. 
While in prison Croft saw his fellow-prisr)ner 
Princess Elizabeth, andwassiuspected of trea- 
sonable designs in her favour. In 1557 Mary 
appears to have become reconciled to Croft, 
and sent him to serve on the council of the 
north under the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Crofb was restored in blood on Elizabeth^s 
accession (3 March 155^9); was granted 
much land in Herefordshire and Kent ; be- 
came seneschal of Hereford and governor of 
Berwick. At Berwick Croft became intimate 
with Sir Ralph Sadler, the English ambas- 
sador to Scotland, who recommtmded him to 
Cecil for the higher post of the wardenship 
of the marches (September 1559). During 
the 3rear Croft was in repeated communica- 
tion with the Scotch protestants, who prayed 
liim to induce Elizabeth to champion their 
cause against the catholic regent, Mary of 
Gtuse. He wrote repeatedly on Scottish 
affidrs to Cecil and the council. Knox visited 
him at Berwick in August, and corresponded 
-with him subsequently. Croft temporarily 
countenanced the proposal to marry Elizabeth 
to the Earl of Arran, the leader of the Scotch 
lirotestants. On 28 Feb. 1559-60 Croft was 
ordered to accompany Lord Grey*s expedition 
on behalf of the Scotch protestants. In the 
attack on Leith in the following year, a 
stronghold of the regent's supporters, Croft 
was ordered to take a prominent part, but 
his unwillingness to proceed to active hos- 
tilities and the absence of himself and his 
division of the army at a critical moment 
lused the suspicions of the home govern- 
ment. The Duke of Norfolk, appointed to 
investigate the matter, reported very un- 
fitvoorably (2 June). Croft was called before 



the council of Windiest it and dismissed from 
the governorship of IliTwiek. Then* can be 
little doubt that he had entere<l intotreajiton- 
able corn».s])ondence with the Scott ish n»gent. 
For the ne.\t tt»n years (^roft was out of office, 
but he represented! I en'fordsh in* in the par- 
liaments of 15<U, 1570, 15t^5, loHtJ, and 1587. 
In .Tanuary 15()9-70 he had n-gained Kliza- 
beth's favour, and become controller of her 
household and a pri\y councillor. In July 
1583 he iK'titioned, in consideration of his 
poverty, f(>r a grant of such * conceal«>d land * 
as he might diseoviT within ten yi*ars, and 
in Se])t ember 158fJ h«> was granted lands to 
the value of 100/., with the reversion to a 
leasi^hold worth (Vdl. a year. In l)«H*embt»r 
1586 he proposed a ref<»rm of the royal 
household. 

Croft always succeeded in maintaining 
friendly int«'n.Mmrse with the ({Ueen. At one 
time he encourag*'d ln*r intimacy with Lei- 
cester, and would doubtless have ])rofitwl 
had the earl mnrriiHl KlizalM>t]i. Hut he was 
always playing a double game ; private ends 
guided his political conduct. Before 1581 
he >x?came a pensioner of Spain and tried to 
poison the queen's mind against Drake. In 
October 1586 he was one of the commis- 
sioners for the trial of Marv Stuart, and on 
28 ^Nlarch 1 586-7 he alone of these commis- 
sioners sat in the Star-chaml)er at the trial 
of Davison, the queen's secretarv (NicoiAS, 
Life of Ifatfon, p. 462). In .lanuary 1587-8 
Croft was sent, with the Earl of Derby, Lord 
Cobham, and Dr. Dale, to treat for p^a(;e with 
the Duke of Parma in the affairs of the 
Netherlands. IIo held hini«;lf aloof from 
his fellow-commissioners and paid alone a 
mysterious and doubtless a treacherous visit 
to Parma at Bruges (27 April), on learning of 
which the queen sent him a sharj) rt»primand. 
The other commissioners were ordere<l to dis- 
avow Croft's actions, but El izatah could not 
be induced to accept the proofs of Croft's 
double dealing, and in answer to his en- 
treaties pardoned what she judged to be his 
misdirected zeal (15 June), tn August, how- 
ever, Croft returned home, and IJurghley sent 
Croft to the Tower on hearing the reports of 
the Karl of Derby and his colleagues. Croft 
and Croft's son Edward insistecl that these 
proceedings were instigated by Leicester, 
with whom he had fallen out of favour. To 
avenge his father's wrongs Edward Croft is 
said to have applied to a London conjuror, 
John Smith, to work by magic Ijeicester's 
death. Leicester died on 4 Sept. 1 588, and 
the younger Croft was charged with con- 
triving his death before the council. (The 
examination of Croft and John Smith, the 
conjuror, are given in Stripe's Annals, iii. 
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504 Bt seq.) The trial apparently proved 
dbortive, and the elderCroft was not involved 
in the charges. On 18 Dec, 1589 Sir Jamea 
was at libertj again, nnd he died in 1691, 
being buried in the chapel of St. John the 
Evangelist, in Westminster Abbev. Cam- 
den's too favourable verdict on hia career 
runs : ' Ha got above the envy of the court, 
-which, however, had wellnigh crushed him, 
uid died in a good a^, his prince's favourite 
and in fair esteem with allthat knew him.' 
Thomas Churchyard [q. v.l wrote a eympa- 
tbetic epitaph in hia ' i east ?ull of sad clieere,' 
X693. De LRrrej in his ' Histoire d'Anele- 
terre ' (ii. 1361) and Lloyd in his ' Worthies ' 
(L 4fi6) give flattering accounts of him. 
Augustine Vinc«ut,tLe herald, wrote againet 
bis name in a family pedigree in the liodleian 
(MS. Ashmol.) ' obiit paumrrimus miles.' 

Croft's first wife was Alice, daughter and 
cokeiress of Richard Waraecombe of Iving- 
ton, Herefordshire, widow of William Wig- 
more of Shobdon (buried at Croft 4 Aug. 
1673), by whom he bad three sons, Edward, 
John, and James, and three daughters, Elea- 
nor, Margaret, and Jane. Croft's second 
wife waa Katharine, daughter of Edward 
Blount, by whom be apparently bad no issue. 

The eldest son, Edward, to whose curious 
trial reference is made above, represented 
Leominster in parliament in IfiTl and 1686, I 
anddieaoi)29Julyl601. By biswife Ann, I 
daughter of Thomas Browne of Hillborough, i 
Norfolk, he was the father of Sir Herbert ; 
Croft [q. v.], of two other sons, Richard and ! 
William, and of Are daughters. Jiuss | 
Cboft the elder. Sir James Croft's third son, 
waa knighted 23 July 1603, was gentleman- 
pensioner to Elizabeth, and was alive in 
1626. 

[A long account of Croft's lifs appears in the 
Betroepective Review, 2Dd eer. i. 469 et acq. b; 
SrN.H, Nicolas. Many letters written by him 
in IfifiO and ISSO are calendared in Tliorpe'a 
Scottish State Papers, vol. i,, and a few of the 
same date are printed at length in the Appendix 
to Keith's Hinlory of tba Clrareb of Scotland 
(1734). See also Machyn'a Diary (Camd. Sac). 
pp. SS. £6, SO, SI, 80 ; R. Ba^ell's Ireland under 
ths Tudors, i. 3il-9! ; Froudo's Hist, of Kag- 
land. V. I. lii, ; Burghlcy Papers; Camden's 
Annab.; Cal. of Hatfleld MSS.pt. i,; Sadler's 
State Fapen ; Cal. Stats Fnpers, Dom. t64r-S0 i 
CaL State Papers. Irish, 1660-1 ; Lord Herbert 
of Chsrbary's Antobiog. (18S6), p. Sin.] 

S. t. L. 

CROFT, JOHN (1732-1820), antiquary, 
waa the fifth son of Stephen Croft of StH- 
lington in Yorkshire, who died in 1733, bj 
Elinbeth, daughter of Sir Edmund Ander- 
son, but. He waa bom on 28 or 29 Feb. 
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173^, and, like many other younger sons of 
old county familiea, was given the chance of 
makin^hisfortuneinhuBiness. Severalmem- 
bers ot hia family before bitn liad been in the 
wine trade, and Oroft waa sent when young 
to Oporto to follow in their steps. He be- 
came a member of the factory in that town, 
and after remainiuK there for many years re- 
turned to England and joined an old-esta- 
blished firm of wine merchants at York, which 
dealt especially in the wines of Portugal. He 
was admitted to the freedom of that city in 
ITTO, and acted in 1773 as oneof its sbefitls. 
For the greater part of his life Croft took 
much interest in antiquarian researches, and 
was a familiar figure in all the book or cu- 
riosity sales of York, with the result that be 
left behind him at his death an important 
collection of curiosities acquired, as be was 
a keen purchaser, at an inconsiderable cost. 
His eccentricities of manner and dress did 
not prevent bis beinf; generally popular in 
the city society. It is told of him that he 
read aloud to his wife the whole of ' Don 
Quixote' in the original Spanish, of which 
she did not understand a syllable, but she 
said that she liked to bear it, the language 
His memory and mental 



death, which happened suddenly at his 
house in Aldwark, York, on 18 Nov. 1820, 
and he waa buried in the minateron 24 Nor. 
The patient woman whom he married was 
Judith, daughter of Francis Bacon, alderman 
of York, lord mayor in 1764 and 1777, by his 
second wife, Catherine Hildrop. She was 
bom at Selby on 26 Dec. 1746, was married 
16 June 1774, died 17 June 18->4, andwaa 
buried near her husband. They had issue 
two sons, who died before their father. 'The 
name of Croft is still identified with the 
winea of Portugal. 

Croft's earliest work might be considered 
a trade advertisement of his buainess. It 
was ' A Treatise on the Wines of Portugal ; 
also a Dissertation on the Nature and Use of 
Wines in general imported into Great Britain,' 
and its author was described as 'John Croft, 

printed in that city in 1787, and dedicated to 
William Constable of Burton Constable ; a 
second edition, corrected and enlarged, was 
issued in the next year. In 1792 he printed 
at York, probably for private circulation, 'A 
Small Collection of the Beauties of Shak- 
speare,' a work of less value than the unpre- 
tending, but not useless, ' Annotations on 
Plays of Shakespear f Johnson and Steevena's 
edition), York, 1810,' which he dedicated to 
the Society of Antiquaries. Croft was a col- 
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lectOFy if not an utterer, of witticisms and re- That Croft was not too skilful and ratluT self- 
paiteeSy and his note-books of anecdotes and confident appears evident. Overcome with 
jests were printed anonymously and appa- ' depression and despair at the blame cast upon 
zently for circulation among his friends as | him, although the royal family wore most 
' Scrapeana, Fugitive Miscellany, Sans Souci, considerate^ and sympathetic towards him, 
1792/ The results of some of his researches he shot himself on 13 Feb. 1818. 
•mong the ancient foundations at York were I [Gent. Mag. Ixxxvii. (1817), pt. ii. 449, 
zevealed in a small volume of 'Excerpta Ixxxnii. (1818), pt. i. 188, 277; CookuH Ad- 

. with a V iDdication 

1817; Keu.s Price's 

iituro and Tri'at meat 

worthy of examination even now.* In 1808 ^^^^"^ C;we of the Princess Chariot te,&c., 1817; 
he caused to be printed, without his name, a , ^^^^Y^ ^«^»?i" oJ[*li« Princeiw Charlotte, 1818; 
thin tract of twelve pages entitled ' Rules at , ^°*^*^" ^'^'^'] ^Vo^^^^^y, 1 I^^c. 1817 ; the 
the Game of Chess,' to which he prefixed an «*™« "^f^^nf. altere<l was sepinitely pubk.hed 
r » r nu 1 » **-** Authentic Medical fc^tatement. A:c., with ad- 

enpaving of • one of Charlemagne s pawns ^^^j^^^^ observutionH by A. T. Thonmu ; Foot's 
of ivory about four inches high, kept in the defter on the n.^^essity of a public inquiry into 
royal treasury of St. Denis, near Pans, the aiuse of the death of the Princess ChaVlotte, 
Crofts last publication was 'Memoirs of Harry &c., 1817.] G. T. B. 

Rowe, constructed from materials foimd in . 

an old box after his decease. By Mr. John . CROFT, WILIJAM (1677 P-1727), musi- 
Croft, wine merchant. Together with the cian, the son of William Croft, was bom at 
Sham Doctor, a musical farce, by Harry Rowe, Nether Eatington or Ettington, Warwick- 
with notes by John Croft.' Rowe was trum- shire, where he was baotised on 30 Dec. 1(578, 
pet-major to the Iiigh sheriffe of Yorkshire though his birth is always stated to have 
and master of a puppet-show. taken place in 1677. He studied music in 




CROFT, Sir RICHARD, bart. (1762- became the first organist, a post beheld until 

1818), accoucheur, was bom on 9 Jan. 1762, 1711, when he resigned it to John Isham. 

being a son of Herbert Croft, a chancery Previous to this appointment, but in the 

derk, and receiver of the Charterhouse. After same year, he joined JJlow, Piggot, Jeremiah 

a medical pupilage with Mr. Chawiier, bro- Clarke, and John Barrett in publishing a 

ther of his stepmother. Croft studied at St. * C?hoice Collection of Ayres for the Harpsi- 

Bartholomew's Hospital, and afterwards be- chord or Spinett.' On 7 July 1700 Croft and 

came partner with Chawner at Tutbury in Clarke were sworn gentlemen extraordinary 

StafForashire. He next practised at Oxford of the Chapel Royal, ' and to succeed as or- 

for some years, and finally removed to Lon- ganists according to merit, when any such 

don, where he married the elder twin daugh- place shall fall voyd.' Acconlin^^ly, on 25 May 

ter of Dr. Denman, the leading accoucheur. 1704 the two composers were swom* joyntly 

Haying attended the Duchess of Devonshire into an organist *s place, vacant by the death 

and other ladies of rank. Croft succeeded to of Mr. Francis Piggott.' Previous to this 

Denman*8 practice on his retirement. In Croft had been connected with Ih-uiy Lane 

1816, on the death of his elder brother, Sir Theatre, for which he wrote music for * Court- 




lotte in her confinement. The fatal result On the death of Clarke in 1707 Croft suc- 
(6-6 Nov. 1817) led to an angry outburst of ceeded to the whole organist's place at the 
public feeling against Croft-, who appears to Chapel Royal. The entry in the ' Cheque- 
nave had the entire actual conduct of the Book* recording his swearing-in is dated 
labour, although Dr. Baillie as physician, and 6 Nov., but as it has been recently proved 
Dr. Sims as consulting accoucheur, were at (-<4/^^wrt»?/m, No. 3101) that Clarke shot him- 
hand. The princess, it seems, was bled fre- \ self on 3 Dec, this date is evidently a mis- 
quently during her pregnancy, no lady or take. In October of the following year Croft 
nurse about her had been a mother, she wss ' succeeded Blow as organist at Westminster 
allowed to become exhausted without being ' Abbey and master of the children and com- 
dulyaided, and all the phvsicians had retired ' poser at the Chapel Royal. In the latter 
to rest very soon after the Dirth was complete. > capacity it was part of his duty to compose 
TOL. zm. ' I 
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anthems for the various state ceremonies Hawkins) six sets of theatre airs ; but it is 
and solemn thanksgiving services during the by his anthems that he is now chiefly re- 
reiffns of Anne and George I. In 17(& he membered. In these he shows himself a 
haa already written the anthem, * I will give worthy successor of Purcell and Blow, not 
thanks,' for the thanksgiving for Blenheim. , indeed so great a genius as the former, nor 
In December 1706 he wrote * Blessed be the so full of individuality as the latter, but still 
Lord,' for the public thanksgiving at St. I combining many of the merits of both, and 
Paul's; in 1708, * Sing unto the Lord,' on a carrying on the good traditions of a school 
gimilar occasion ; in l7l4, * The souls of the of which he was almost the last representa- 
righteous,' for Queen Anne's funeral, and tive. Hisportrait was painted bv T.Murray, 
' The Lord is a sun and shield,' for the coro- 1 and is now in the Music School collection, 
nation of George I ; in 1715, * O give thanks,' Oxford. This picture was engraved by Vertue 
for the suppression of the rebellion ; and in as the frontispiece to Croft's * Musica Sacra,' 
1718, * We will rejoice,' for a public thanks- j and (the head only) by J. Caldwell for Haw- 
giving on 29 May. Other similar works are: . kins's * History of Music' There is also a 
'Praise God in BLis sanctuary, 'written for the ' mezzotint of him by T. Hodgetts, after J. J. 



[Sgiving 

vices, the words of which were select-ed by 
the queen herself; and * Give the king thy 
judgments,' composed on 13 July 1727. In 
1712 Croft edited a collection of words of 
anthems, which was published anonymously 
imder the title of * Divine Harmony.' On 
9 July of the following year he took the de- 
gree of Mus. Doc. at Oxford, where he en- 
tered at Christ Church ; his exercise on this 
occasion consisted of two odes on the peace 
of Utrecht, written by Joseph Trapp, and 
performed on 13 July. These odes were 
subsequently published in score imder the 
title of 'Musicus Apparatus Academicus.' 
In 1715 he received an increase of 80/. per 
annum to his salary at the Chapel Royal, and 
in the following year was appointed to the 



published 

[Grove's Diet, of Music, i. 419; Hawkins's 
Hist, of Music, v. 94, &c. ; Appendix to Bem- 
rose's Choir Chant Book ; Chester's Westminster 
Regristers ; Genest's Hist, of the Stage ; Hayes's 
Remarks upon Avison's Essay, p. 107 ; Harroo- 
nicon for 1828 ; Bumey's Hist. 01 Music, iv. 603 ; 
Cheque-Book of the Chapel Royal (Camden See.) ; 
Noble's Cont. of Granger ; Stow's Survey of West^ 
minster, ed. 1720, p. 85 ; Brit. Mus. (^italogues 
of Printed and MS. Music ; Registers of Eatington, 
communicated by the Rev. G. H. Biggs; Vestry 
Books of St. Anne's, communicated by the Rev. 
E. W. Christie.] | W. B. S. 

CROFTON, ZACHARY {d, 1672), non- 
conformist divine, was bom in Ireland and 
principally educated at Dublin. The un- 
settled state of Ireland caused him to come 



sinecure office of tuner of the regals. In I to England about 1646, where he arrived 
1724 Croft published two folio volumes of , with only a groat in his pocket. His first 
his sacred music in score ; this work contains ' living was at Wrenbury in Cheshire, from 
thirty anthems and a burial service (part of ' which he was expelled in 1648 for refusing 
whicn is by Purcell), with a portrait of Croft | to take the engagement. He then came to 
and a preface in which it is stated that the ; London, and was for some time minister of 
volumes are the first engraved in full score 1 St. James's, Garllck Hythe, and then ob- 
on plates. On the formation of the Academy j tained the rectory of St. Botolph, Aldgate, 
of Vocal Musick in 1725 Croft was one of I which he held until the Restoration, when 
the original members. He died at Bath on he was ejected for nonconformity. Shortly 
14 Aug. 1727, aged 60, and was buried in after his ejectment he began a controversy 
the north aisle of Westminster Abbey on | with Bishop Oauden respecting the solemn 
the 28rd. He married, on 7 Feb. 1704-5, : league and covenant, for the defence of which 



Mary, daughter of Robert Georges of Ken- 
sington, but seems to have had no children. 
His wife survived him, and after her death 



he was committed to the Tower. Neal 
{Hist, of the Puritans, iv. 302, ed. 1738) 
states that this controversv took place before 



administration of the estates of both was Crofton's ejectment, and that, after lying in 
granted to her father on 28 July 1733. In ■ prison for a considerable time *at great ex- 
1713 Croft was livinff at Charles Street, pense,* and being forced to petition for his 
Westminster, but in the grant of adminis- 1 liberty, he was turned out of nis parish with- 
tration he is described as lata of St. Mar- out any consideration, although ne had been 
gpEiret's, Westminster, and Kensington. Be- ' ' very zealous for the kin^s restoration.' 
sides his church music Croft published, chiefly 1 Crofton, with his wife and seven children, 
in his younger days, a few sinffle-sheet songs, returned to Che^ire, where, after suffering 
eix sonatas for two flutes, and (according to ' another short imprisonment, the cause of 
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which is unknown, he supported himself by | truth. She said that one Drake, Sir Anthony 
farming, or, according to Calamy, by keep- | Knyv«^tt*s sor>ant, had given Iut the whistle, 
ing a grocer's shop. In 1667 he again came > and that her confederates indiided a player, 
to Xiondon and opened a school near Aldgate. a weaver of Kedcroas Street, and a cler^'- 
He died in 1672. He published a large num- man, attached either to St . J?otol])h'8 Cliurch 
ber of pamphlets and tracts, mostly of a in Aldersgate Street or (according to another 
controTersial character, and a few sermons. ' account) to St. Leonartl's Ohurcli in Fetter 
He was a man of hasty temper and preju- j Lane. On Sunday 15 July slie was sot upon 
diced views, yet of considerable acuteness, as ' a scaffold by St. Paul's Cross while John 
his controversial tracts prove, and of more , Wymunsly, archdeacon of Middlt\'*ex, read 
than average scholarship and ability. His , her confession. 'After her confession read 
more important writings are : 1. 'Catechising she kneelt»d downe and askod (^od fopgivenes 
Gk)d*s Ordinance, delivered in sundry Ser- and the Queen's Maiestie, desyringe the 
mens/ 1656. 2. 'The People's need of a ■ people to praye for her and to ))ewart» of 
Living Pastor asserted and explained,' 16o7. ' neresies. The sermon done she wont to 

3. ' Sermons of Psalms xxxiv. 14,' 1660. prison agayne in Bred Street. . . . And after 

4. * ANAAH*I2 ANEAH*eH, The Fastning ^ Dr. Scorye resort<Hl to her divors t>Tne3 to 
of St. Peter's Fetters, by seven links or pro- ' examin her; and after this slie was released ' 
positions,' 1660. 5. ' Altai^Worship, or Ikjw- ' (WRioTiiESLET,Ci*mw/r/6',ii. 118). On 18 July 
ing to the Communion Table considered, as | one of her accomplices stood in the pillory 
to the novelty, vanity, iniquity, and maliffnity | 'with a papt^r ana a scripter on his hea.' No 
charged to it,' 1661. 6. ' Berithwinti-Baal ; ■ other proceedings appear to have been taken, 
on Zach. Croftx)n's Appearance before the although st'ven persons were said to liave 
Prelate Justice of the Peace, bv way of re- ' taken part in the foolish business. The im- 
joinder to Dr. John Gauden,' 16ftl. t. 'The I posture resembles that contrived with more 
111 turgicaConsiderator considered,' &c., 1661. , eftect twenty-two years earlier by Elizabeth 
8. * The Presbvterian Lash, or Nactroffs Maid j Barton [q.v.], the maid of Kent. 




Diary (Camd. Soi'..), p. 66 ; Rurnot's Kcfornia- 



[CaXamfs Nonconformist/s Memorial ; Neal's ^lon. ed. Poc^k, 11. 439, v. 611 ; Strypu's Mo- 
History of the Puritans, iv. 302, ed. 1738 ; I ™^rial8, iii. 1. 214 ; Chronicle of Lady Jano and 
Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary ; Watt's , Q"^'"" ^^7 (Gamd. Soc.)l S. L. L. 

BibLBrit.] A. C. B. 

I CROFTS or CRAFTE, GEOKGE (d, 

OROFTS or CROFT, ELIZABETH Q?. , 1539), divine, may probably be identified 
1554), was the chief actor in an eccentric with the George Croft of Oriel College, Ox- 
imposture, contrived early in 1554, on the ford, who was elected fellow from Hereford- 
part of the protestants to excite an open de- shire 10 Oct. 1513, proceeded B.A. 13 Dec. 
monstration in London against the projected following, and resigned 4 Feb. 1519 (7?e^/*- 
marriageofQueen Mary with Philip of Spain. ' trum Univ. O.ron. i. 82), and with George 
The girl, who was only about eighteen years Croftys of the same college, soiith(?m pi-octor 
old, appears to have concealed herself within , in April 15!30 {Fasti Oxon. i. 51). He was 
a wide crevice in the thick wall of a house instituted to the rectory of Shejjton Mallet, 
in Aldersgate Street. The wall faced the Somerset, in 1524, and probably about the 
street, and by means of a whistle or trumpet ' same time to the rectory of Winford in the 
her voice assumed so strange a sound as to ' same county, paying a pension of 8/. to his 
arrest the attention of all passt^rs-by. Large , predecessor, who had resigned the living. 
crowds constantly assembled, and confede- On 21 Feb. 1530-1 he was collated to the 
rates scattered among the people interpreted ' chancellorship of Chichester (/athedral. On 
her words as divinely inspired denunciations 4 Dec. 1538 he was indicted for saying 'that 
of King Philip, Queen Mary, and the Roman ' the king was not, but the poi)e was, supreme 
catholic religion. The device deceived the ' head of the church.' He pleaded jjuilty, was 
Londoners for many months, and the mys- I condemned, and executed early m the fol- 
terious voice was variously named ' the white | lowing year. Archbishop Cranmer, writing 
bird," the byrde that spoKe in the wall,' and to Cromwell on 13 Nov. 1538, says that 
'the spirit m the wall.' Before July 1554 | ' one Crofts, now in the Tower and like to 
the imposture was discovered ; Elizabeth was be attainted of treason, hath a benefice . . . 
sent to Newgate and afterwards to a prison named Shipton Mallet,' and begs it of the 
in Bread Street, and there confessed the lord priv\' seal for his chaplain Champion, a 
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native of the place, 'in case it Ml void at Pennsylvanian farm, and there died in August 
this time ' {Letter*, p. 247). 1782. 

[Begistrum Universitatis Oion.. od. Boase [Most of the above detail, are given in Drake's 
(O^Xrf Hist. See.), i. 82; Wood's Fasti Oxon. ! *">?'• B'Og. on the authonty of OCalUghan. 
>^i- t • ct ctT; » xt\ji *. ^r.t n:« .^f Ti-tVi 1 Notices of Croghan will be found in Parkman s 
.^]r^L^i."W„?",!fr,'?om"!Sll^'?,;:!;5 ! conspiracy of pVi-;2vol..(Bc»ton.US. ,870). 

le same wnter s Wolfe and Mont<»lm (Lon- 
884), i. 42-203, the footnotes to which in- 

««« /-i_^ ' Tur- n tir -4.; , /T>„,u^« a^« \ • dicate further soTiTces of information in England 

663; CranmersMiscelL Writings (Parker Soc), , ^dAmeric. A fragmentary journal of Croghan's 

*• ^*^J ^' ^* I was published in Olden Time (Philadelphia), vol. 

CROFTS, JAMES, Duke op Monmouth. ; »• j. ?°d numerous letters, all relating to Indian 
roirPH "^ affairs, and very illiterate productions, are pre- 

L»ee J?1TZR0T. J I ^^^ \^ the British Museum ; those addressed to 

^^„ , ^, ^^^,^^T^ r , ^^««x . I Colonel Bouguet, 1768-66. in Add. MSS. 21648, 

CROGHAN, GEORGE (rf.l782),captam 21649, 21661, 21665; to Capt. Gates and Gen. 
or colonel, of Passayunk, Pennsylvania, Bn- i Stanwix, 1759, Add. MS. 21644; and to Gen. 
tish crown agent with the Indians, was bom Haldimand, 1773, in Add. MS. 21730.] 
in Ireland, educated in Dublin, emitted to H. M. C. 

America, and settled in Pennsylvania, where | 

he was engaged as a trader among the Indians CROKE, Sir ALEXANDER ( 1 758- 
as far back as 1746. At this period about 1 1842), lawyer and author, bom 22 July 1758 
three hundred traders, mostly from Pennsyl- I at Aylesbury, was son of Alexander Croke, 
vania,a large proportion ofthem Irish, used to , esq., of Studley Priory, a direct descendant 
cross the AUeghanies every year, and descend- i of John Croke [q. v.], by Anne, daughter of 
ing the Ohio valley with pack-horses or in I Robert Armistead, rector of EUesborough, 
canoes, traded from one Indian village to i Buckinghamshire. After spending some years 
another. Some ofthem roused the jealousy of ^ at a private school at Burton, Buckingnam- 
the French by having, as was alleged, crossed ! shire, he matriculated as a gentleman-com- 
tbe Mississippi and traded with the remoter ! monerof Oriel College, Oxford, 11 Oct. 1775, 
tribes. Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia ; and was called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
described them generally as 'abandoned in 1786. He removed his name from the 
wretches,' but there were a few men of better books of the college soon afterwards without 
stamp among them, and Croghan, who had I proceeding to a degree, but on resolving to 
great influence over his own countrymen, i practise at the bar he returned to Oxford about 
appears to have been one (Parkman). The 1794, and proceeded B.C.L. 4 April 1797, and 
confidence reposed in him by the Indians, D.C.L. three days later. He was admitted a 
which was largely due to his figurative elo- | member of the College of Advocates 3 Nov. 
quence in the Indian tongue, led to his em- j 1797 (Coote, Chnlians, p. 138). Sir William 
ployment as government agent. He served Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, whose ac- 
m that capacity, with the rank of a captain ' quaintance Croke had made at Oxford, em- 
of provincials, m Braddock's expedition, and i ployed him in 1800 to report one of his judg- 
in the defence of the north-west frontier in ments. The case (Homer v. Liddiard) related 
1756. In November of the latter year he to the marriage of illegitimate minors, and 
was made deputy-agent with the Pennsyl- i Croke published his report with an essay on 
vania and Ohio Indians by Sir William John- , the laws affecting illegitimacy. The publica- 
son, who in 1763 sent him to England to tion brought Croke into notice, and he was 
communicate with the government respect- ' employed in 1801 by the government to reply 
ing an Indian boundary line. During the i to a book by a Danish lawyer named Schlegel 
voyage he was shipwrecKed on the coast of I attacking tte action of the English admiralty 
France. In 1766, when on his way to pacify , court in its relations with neutral nations, 
the Illinois Indians,he was attacked, wounded, | This service was rewarded with a judgeship 
and carried to Vincennes, an old French post | in the vice-admiralty court of Halifax, Nova 
on the Wabash, in Indiana, but was speedily Scotia, which Croke held from 1801 to 1815. 
released and accomplished his mission. In i On his return to England in 1816 he was 
May 1766 he formed a settlement about four . knighted. For the rest of his life he lived 
miles from Fort Pitt. He continued to render at Studley, entertained his Oxford friends, 
valuable service in pacifying the Indians and i amused himself with drawing and painting, 
conciliating them to British interests up to and wrote a number of books. He was a 
the outbreak of the war of independence. | strong tory in politics and religion* He died 
Although suspected by the revolutionary au- i at Studley 27 Dec. 1842 in his eighty-fifth 
thorities, he remained unmolested on his I year. Croke married in 1796 Alice Blake of 
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Brackley, Northamptonshire, bv whom he had 
fiTe sons and three daughters, llis eldest son, 
Alexander, died in 181§, aged 20. His father 
wrote a pathetic account of his life and death 
(The Croke Family, i. 730-51). Two sons, 
Oeorffe (1802-1860) and John, 8ur>'ived him, 
and tlie latter succeeded to the property on 
the former's death. The second daugliter, 
Jane, married Sir Charles Wetherell 28 Dec. 
1826, and died 21 April lasi. 

Croke*s chief works were : 1. * The Genea- 
logical History of the Croke Family,* 2 vols, 
Oxford, 1823, a work of very great research. 
2. * An Essay on the Origin, Progniss, and 
Decline of Rhyming Latin verses,' with speci- 
mens, Oxford, 1828. 3. 'Regimen Sanitat is 
Salemitatum,' with introduction and notes, 
Oxford, laSO. 4. The Patriot Queen,' London, 
1838. 6. * The Progress of Idolatry, a poem 
with other poems.' Oxford, 184 1 . Croke s de- 
cisions in the court at Halifax were published 
from his notes by James Stewart in 1814, to- 
gether with an answer to Baron de Rehau- 
aen's * Swedish Memorials,' addressed to Lord 
Castlereagh. Croke prepared for the press, 
but did not publish, 'An Essay on the Con- 
solato di Marc,' an ancient code of maritime 
law, and the translation of the Psalms by 
his ancestor John Croke. Croke also -wrote 
pamphlets on draining and enclosing Otmoor, 
178/ , and * The Case of Otmoor with the 
Moor Orders,' Oxford, 1831 ; * Statutes of 
the University of King's ColU'ge, Windsor, 
Nova Scotia,'^ Halifax, 1802; *An Exami- 
nation of the Rev. Mr. Burke's Letter of In- 
struction to the Catholic Missionaries of Nova 
Scotia,' under the pseudonym of Robert 
Stanser, Halifax, 1804; and '^he Cati^chism 
of the Church of England,' Halifax, 1813. 

[Gent. Mag. 1843, pt. i. 315-17 ; Croke's Uist. 
of Croke Family, i. 706-30 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

o. Ij. Li. 

CBOKE, Sir GEORGE (1560-1(W2), 
judge and law reporter, younger son of Sir 
John Croke, by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Alexander Unton, and brother of Sir John 
Oroke (1553-1020) [q. v.], was educated at the 
pariah school of Thame and at Christ Cliurch, 
Oxford. He became a student of the Inner 
Temple in November 1575, was called to the 
bar in 1584, was autumn reader in 1599 and 
1608, and waa treasurer of his inn in iri09. 
In 1597 he was returned to parliament as 
member for Beeralston, Devonsliire. Before 
1615 he purchased the estate of Wat«rstock, 
<MbrdBnire, and in 1621 he bought Studley 
of his nephew. 

As early as 1581 he began reporting law 
<saseSy but does not seem to have acquired 
JUiy pnctioe before 1588. In 1623 he was 



made serjeant-at-law and king's Serjeant. 
The dignity had Ijeen refused before, because 
Croke declined to purchase it on the usual 
terms (Whitelocke). He was knighted 
29 June 1623. On 11 Feb. 1624-5 he be- 
came justice of the common pleas, and on 
9 Oct. 1628 was removed to the king's bench 
to take the place of Sir John Doddridge [q. v.] 
In the groat constitutional c^ses which came 
before him in the following years Croke re- 
sisted royal interference with judicial pro- 
cedure. He, with Hutton, did not sign the 
collective judgment of his companions on 
the bench justifying the extension of the 
ship-money edict to inland towns, but gave a 
guarded opinion, that * when the whole king- 
dom was in danger the defence thereof ought 
to be borne by all '( 1 6^5). On 7 Feb. 1636-7, 
when the same question was again formally 
presented to the judges, Croke and Hutton 
signed the judgment in favour of the crown 
on the express understanding that the verdict 
of the majority necessarily bound all. When 
Hampden was tried for resisting the ship- 
money tax in 1638, Croke spoke out boldly, 
and declared that it was utterly contrary to 
law for any power except parliament to set 
any charge upon a subject, and that there 
was no precedent for the prosecution. His 
judgrment, with his autograph notes, has been 
edit^^d by Mr. S. R. (lardiner in the Camden 
Society's seventh * ^Miscellany ' (1875), from a 
manuacrii)t belonging to the Earl of Verulam. 
It was first printed, together with Hutton*8 
argument, in 1641. In 1641 Croke's age and 
declining health compelled him to apply for 
permission to retire from active service on 
the bench. The request was granted, and 
his title and salary were continued to him. 
He withdrew to his estate at Waterstock, 
Oxfordshire, where he died 16 Feb. 1641 -2. 
An elal)orate monument was erected above 
his grave in Waterstock Church. Croke's 
reports, extending over sixty years (1580- 
1640), were written in Norman-French, and 
were translated into English for publication 
by Sir Harbottle Grimston, his son-in-law. 
A selection of cases heard while Croke him- 
self was judge was published in 1657. The 
earlier rei>orts appeared in two volumes, pub- 
lished respectively in 1659 and 1661. CJol- 
lected editions were issued in 1683 and 1790-2 
(3 vols.) An abridgment appeared in 1658 
and 1665. Grimston*s prefaces give Croke a 
high character. 

Croke was a wealthy man, and made good 
use of his wealth. He gave 100/. to Sion 
College in 1629, and erected and endowed 
almshouses at Studley (1639). By his will, 
dated 20 Nov. 1640 and proved 3 May 1642, 
he left many charitable legacies. Sir Har- 
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bottle Grimston inherited the law library. 
Croke*8 portrait by Hollar is extant, and 
another by R. Vaughan precedes the third 
volume of the ' Reports' (1661). A paint- 
ing is described by Sir Alexander Croke [q. v.] 
as in his possession in 1823, and Grander 
mentions two other engraved portraits oy 
Gaywood and R. White respectively. 

* Mr. George Croke's wife was Mary Ben- 
net, one of the daughters of Sir Thomas 
Bennet, late mayor of London. She was 
married [about 1610] to Mr. George Croke, 
being an ancient bachelor within a year or 
thereabouts of 50, and she being 20 years of 
age. This fell out unexpected to his friends, 
that had conceived a purpose in him never to 
have married' (Sir James Whitblocke*8 
Uher FamelicuSf 21). To Lady Croke*s influ- 
ence was ascribed her husband* s firm stand in 
the ship-money case. She died 1 Dec. 1657. 
By her Croke had a son, Thomas, who studied 
law at the Inner Temple 1619, and inherited 
Studley under his father's will ; but he seems 
to have died soon after his father. Wood 
calls him * a sot or a fool or both.' Croke's 
eldest daughter, Mary, married Sir Harbottle 
Grimston; the second daughter, Elizabeth, 
married first Thomas Lee of Hartwell, Buck- 
inghamshire, and second, Sir Richard In- 
goldsby; and Frances, the third daughter, 
was wife of Richard Jervois, esq. 

[Croke's Hist, of Croke Family, i. 652-606 ; 
Wood's Athense, iii. 269; Foss's Judges; (Jar- 
diuer'sHist. of England, viii.; Whitelocko's Liber 
Famelicus (Camd. Soc.) ; Cal. State Papers, 
1626-41 ; State Trials.] S. L. L. 

CROKE, JOHN (d. 1554), lawyer and 
author, was the son of Richard Croke of 
Easington, Buckinghamshire, descended from 
the family of Blount or Le Blount [see 
Blount, Sir Thomas, ad Jin.] His mother 
was named ^Vlicia. He was educated at Eton, 
whence he proceeded to Cambridge in 1507 
as scholar of King's College. He left the 
university without taking a degree to study 
law at the Inner Temple. He became one 
of the six clerks in chancery in 1522, comp- 
troller and supervisor of the hanaper 19 Sept. 
1529, and clerk of the enrolments m chancery 
1 1 Jan. 1534-5. Croke became a serjeant-at- 
law in 1546 ; was elected M.P. for Chippen- 
ham in 1547, and was master in chancery 
in 1549. He purchased an estate at Chilton 
in Buckinghamshire, where he built a large 
mansion, and was granted many monastery 
lands, including Studley Priory. He died i 
2 Sept. 1554, and was buried in Chilton ; 
churcn. Croke^s wife, Prudentia, third daugh- 
ter of Richard Cave and sister of Sir Ambrose 
Cave [q. v.], died before him. By her he had 



a son. Sir John Croke, the father of Sir John 
and Sir George Croke, two judges, both of 
whom are separately noticed. Croke wrote : 
1. * Ordinances upon the Estate of the Chan- 
cery Court, 1554, printed in Sir Alexander 
Croke 8 * Hist, of Croke Family,' from Brit. 
Mus. MS. Lansd. 163. 2. 'Thirteen Psalms 
and the first chapter of Ecclesiastes trans- 
lated into English verse,* printed by the Percy 
Society in 1844. 

[Harwood's Alumni Eton., p. 132; Cooper's 
Athense Cantab., i. 118; Sir A. Crokc's Genoal. 
Hist, of Croke Family, i. 393, ii. 819, 821, 908.] 

o. Lfc Li. 

CROKE, Sir JOHN (1553-1620), judge 
and recorder of London, eldest son of Sir John 
Croke (1530-1608), by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Alexander Unton of Chequers, Bucking- 
hamshire, and grandson of John Croke [q. v. J, 
was bom in 1553, and entered the Inner 
Temple 13 April 1570. After being called 
to the bar, he became bencher of his inn in 
1591, Lent reader in 1596, and treasurer in 
1597. Sir Christopher Hatton employed him 
in legal business, and in 1585 Croke was 
elected M.P. for Windsor. On 11 Nov. 1595 
he was appointed recorder of London, and 
in 1597 and again in 1601 he was elected 
M.P. for London. In the latter parliament, 
which met in October 1601, Croke was chosen 
speaker. When presented to the queen, he 
spoke of the peace of the kingdom having 
been defended by ' the might of our dread ana 
sacred cjueen,' and was interrupted by Eliza- 
beth with the remark, *No, by the mighty 
hand of God, Mr. Speaker.* In the course of 
the monopoly debates, Croke was directed to 
announce the queen*s voluntary renuncia- 
tion of monopoly patents, and her intention 
to confer no more of them. In the division 
on the bill for the enforcement of attend- 
ance at church, the 'ayes* numbered 105 
and the * noes * 106, and the former, expect- 
ing that Croke would side with them, claimed 
that he should record his vote,but he asserted 
that 'he was foreclosed of his voice by taking 
that place which it had pleased them to 
impose upon him, and that he was indifferent 
to both parties.* At the close of the session, 
19 Dec, the lord keeper conveyed to Croke 
the queen*s compliments on his wisdom and 
discretion. 

After some delay caused by the death of 
the queen, who had nominated him king's Ser- 
jeant 29 May 1603, Croke became serjeant in 
Easter term 1603, and was knight^. He 
soon afterwards resigned the recordership of 
London, on becoming a Welsh i udge, and acted 
as deputy for the chancellor oi the exchequer. 
Sir George Hume, in 1604. On 25 June 1607 
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he became judffe of the king^s bench, in suc- 
cession to Sir John Popham, and dying, after 
thirteen years of j iidicial service, at his house in 
Holbom, 28 Jan. 1619-20, was buried at Chil- 
ton. Manningham, referring to his personal 
appearance, describes him as * a verry blacke 
man ' (Diary, Camd. Soc. 74). In 1001 he 
ffave twenty-seven books to Sir Thomas Bod- 
ley's library at Oxford, and Bodley consulted 
him on the endowment of the library in 1609. 
He published in 1602 a volume of select cases, 
collected by liobert Keilway, which was re- 
printed in 1633 and 1085. 

Croke married Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Michael Blount of Mapledurham, Oxford- 
shire, lieutenant of the Tower, by whom 
he had five sons. Sir John, the heir, was 
knighted 9 July 1603, was M.P. for Shaftes- 
bury 1628, and died 10 April IfrlO at Chil- 
ton. His heir, also Sir John, lived a dissi- 
pated life. In 1667 he conspired to charge 
Robert Hawkins, incumbent of Chilton, with 
robbery. Hawkins had made himself ob- 
noxious hj pressing for payment of his salary. 
Having failed to bribe Lord-chief-jiisticeHale, 
who tried the case (9 March 1668-9), and soon 
saw through the conspiracy, Croke was ruined, 
sold the Uhilton estates, and died in great 
poverty. An account of Hawkins's trial was 

Fublished in 1685, and is reprinted in the 
State Trials.' 
The judge's third son, Charles Croke, D.D. 
id, 16o7), was admitted student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, 5 Jan. 1603-4; proceeded 
B.A. (1008), M.A. (1611), B.D. and D.D. 
(1625) ; was tutor of his college ; held the 
professorship of rhetoric at (Jresham College, 
London, from 1613to 1619 ; was junior proctor 
(1618), and fellow of Eton CoUece (1617- 
1621) ; became rector of Waterstock, Oxford- 
shire, on the presentation of his uncle, Sir 
(George Croke [q. v.], on 24 June 1616, and 
rector of Agmondisham, Buckinghamshire, in 
1^1 ; fled to Ireland during the civil war, 
and died at Carlow 10 April 1657. He took 
private pupils at Agmondisham, and among 
them were Sir WiUiam Drake, Sir Robert 
Croke, John Gre^ry, and Henry Curwen. 
Curwen died while in Croke's charge, and 
Croke published a memorial sermon (\Vard, 
Qretkam Professors ; Croke, Hist, of Croke 
liimify, i. 506>10). 

SiB Unton Cboxe, the judge's fourth son, 
bom about 1594, was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple in 1616; became a bencher 
14 June 1685 ; was M.P. for Wallingford in 
1626, and- again in the Short parliament of 
1640; actively aided the parliamentarians; 
was created B.C.L.at Oxford in 1649; went 
with Whitelocke to Sweden in 1654 ; was pro- 
moted MKgeant by Cromwell 21 Dec. 1^>4 ; 



was recommended by John Owen, dean of 
Christ Church, for a judgeship in 1655; was 
made commissioner for trials of ])ersoiis 
charged with treason in 1656, and jiL^tice of 
the peace for Marston, Oxfordshire, where he 
lived in a house inherited by his wife Anne, 
daughter of liichard Horo. He was for a 
time deputy of the Earl uf Pembroke in the 
stewardship of the university of Oxford. After 
the Restoration he retired from public life. 
The * Thurloe Papers ' fiii.) contain much of 
Sir Unton's correspondence with Cromwell 
respecting the suppression of the cavalier 
plot of 1055. 

[Foss'h Judges; Manning's Lives of the 
Speiikers, 273-8; Croke's ilitst.of Croke Family, 
i. 460 ct seq.; Ctd. State PuixTS, 1590-1620; 
Sir James Whitelocke's Liber Famolicus (Camd. 
Soc.), i. ; D'Ewes's Purliuments of Eliaibeth ; 
Townshend s Keports of i'arliainent.'l S. L. L. 

CROKE or CROCUS, RICHARD 

( 1489 ?-l 658), Greek scholar and diploma- 
tist, is claimed by Sir Alexander Croke to 
have been a member of the Oxfordshire family 
of Blount, alias Croke, the sou of Richard 
Bloimt, alias Croke, of Easington, Bucking- 
hamshire, by his wife Alice, and thus brother 
of John Croke {d. 1504) [q. v.] But this 
identification is rendered very doubtful by 
the facts that Croke is invariobly described 
in the matriculation regi^tt«rs of the univer- 
sities at which he studied as ^ Londinensis,' 
and that the only relative mentioned by him 
in his will or elsewhere is a brother, Robert 
Croke of Water Orton, Warwickshire, who is 
not known in the genealogy of the Oxford- 
shire family. There con be no doubt that 
he was a native of London, and his parent- 
age must be left uncertain. In 1555 he de- 
scribed himself as sixty-six years old ; hence 
he was bom in 1489. He was educated at 
Eton, and was admitted a scholar of King's 
College, Cambridge, 4 April 1506. After 
proceeding B.A. in 1509-10 he went to Ox- 
ford, to study Greek imder Grocyn, and 
thence to Paris, about 1513, to attend the 
lectures of Hieronymus Aleander. Guliel- 
mus Budfeus made Croke's acquaintance at 
Paris, and addressed to him a letter in Greek 
(BuD^i HpistoloffBasWf 1521, p. 108). Croke 
sutfered much from poverty, and Erasmus, 
who was impressed by Croke's scholarship, 
asked Colet to aid him from any fund at 
his disposal for the support, of poor scho- 
lars. Colet declined assistance, and repu- 
diated the suggestion that he had command 
of such a fund with needless warmth. Croke 
declared that his relatives had deprived him 
of his patrimony, and Archbishop W^arham 
was understood to contribute towards the 
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expenses of his education. On leaving Paris, ' Achademie Lipsensis Encomium Gongratu- 
about 1514, Croke visited many other uni- ' latorium' prefixed; the second was'Tabulse 
versities. His great knowledge of Ghreek j Graecas literas compendio discere cupienti- 
made him welcome to learned men, and he bus sane quam necessarise ' (1516), dedicated 
claimed to be the first to lecture publicly to the university, together with two Latin 
on the language at Lou vain, Cologne, and ' poems addressed to Mutianus. In 1516 
Leipzig. At Louvain he did not remain Croke also issued a translation of the fourth 
long enough to make a reputation. At Co- book of Theodore Oaza*s ' Greek Grammar,* 
logne he distinguished himself as a successful | with a dedication to the Archbishop of Mag- 
teacher of Greek, and just before leaving deburg and Mainz, where he promises, at the 
the town (20 March 1515) matriculated at request of Thomas More, to translate the 
the university. In the register he is de- i three preceding books. The Leipzig autho- 
scribed as ' Magister Richaraus Croce ange- rities granted Croke copyright in these pub- 
licus, dioc. lundenen. professor literarumlications for five years. He returned to £ng- 
ffiecarum.* In the summer semester fol- > land in 1517, when he proceeded M.A. at 
lowing Croke was established as Greek lee- Cambridge, and his pupil, P. Mosellanus, 
turer at Leipzig. He matriculated at the whom Ciroke in vain invited to settle in 
university in the course of the term, and is England, took his place at Leipzig as teacher 
described in the register as * Magister Ri- | of Greek. The statement that Croke also 
chardus Crocus Britannus Londoniensis, taught at Dresden rests on a misconception, 
equestris ordinis, qui Grtecas professus fuit i Croke*s reputation as a scholar was of ser- 
literas.' Although not the first, as he himself vice to him m England. He was employed 
asserted, to teacn Greek at Leipzig, he was to teach the king Greek, and in 1518 began 
the first to lecture on it with conspicuous reading public Greek lectures at Cambridge — 
success. He devoted most of Iiis energies to an appointment on which Erasmus wrote to 
instruction in grammar; but he also lectured congratulate him. On 23 April 1519 he was 
on Plutarch, and his works prove a wide ac- ordained priest, and in two orations delivered 
quaintance with Greek literature. His pupils, before the university about the same time 
among whom was Camerarius, wrote with en- exhorted his hearers to devote all their ener- 
thusiasm of his crowded classes. However gies to confirming their knowledge of Greek, 
inconvenient the hour or place, his lecture- A translation of the greater part of the first 
room was filled to overflowing. * Croke is the speech appears in Mr. J. Bass MuUinger's * Ilis- 
great man at Leipzig,' wrote Erasmus to toryofCambridge University, *i. 529 etseq. In 
Linacre in June 1516. Almost all the Ger- 1522 Croke was elected the first public orator 
man scholars of the day corresponded with at Cambridge, and held the office till 1528. 
him, and among his acquaintances were He was fellow of St. John's College in 152^3, 
Reuchlin and Hatton. Mutianus described and received a salary from Bishop Fisher for 
to Reuchlin a visit paid him by Croke, and reading a Greek lecture there. He proceeded 
added that he was more Greek than Eng- D.D. in 1524, and became tutor to the king s 
lish, and read Theocritus charmingly, but natural son, the Duke of liichmond, who 
knew no Hebrew. The Leipzig faculty of lived with him at King's College. Arch- 
arts, at the desire of George, duke of Saxony, bishop Warham, More, Urocyn, and Linacre 
one of Croke's patrons, made him a present ofierea him a higher salary to induce him tx> 
of ten guilders, and when the duke visited settle at Oxford ; but Fisher persuaded him 
Leipzig the faculty petitioned him to confer to remain at Cambridge. Early in 1529, 
a stipend of a hundred guilders on Croke. when the senate decreed an annual service 
No immediate reply was made, and the uni- to commemorate Fisher's benefactions to the 
versity of Prague invited him to fill their university and to St. John's College, Croke 
Greek chair at the same salary. But the protested that it was imprudent to honour 
Leipzig authorities entreated liim to stay, Fisher as the founder of St. John's, a title 
and on 12 March fifteen masters of arts of which belonged only to Lady Margaret [see 
Leipzig repeated their request to the duke ' Beaufort, Margaret]. Fisher wrote to 
for adequate emolument (printed in Codex Croke denying that he had set up any such 
DipL Sa.ron. Reg. pt. ii. xi. 406). Croke claim (Htmers, Documents^ 210-16), and 
wrote with satisfaction of the generosity Baker, the Cambridge antiquary, who is fol- 
with which the university authorities and lowed by Cole, denounces Croke for his atti- 
the duke treated him, but it is not known tude in this business, as ' an ambitious, en- 
whether any fixed stipend was granted him. vious, and discontented wretch ' (Baker, 
WhUe in Leipzig Croke published two im- | St, JoHtCb Chllegcy i. 97). But Croke's repu- 
portant philologicid works. The first was tation was not injured at the time. In No- 



an edition of Ausonius (1516), with an 



vember 1529 he was sent, at the suggestion 
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Bologna, Milan, Naples, Ferrara, and Rome ; (ireek character appear without accents, 
at times assumed the name of Johannes Man- breathings, or iota subscript. In the two 
drensis; conferred with Jewish rabbis as well later books accents and breathings are in- 
afl with catholic divines ; made copious tran- serted. A second edition of the * Tabula/ 
scripts from manuscript copies of the fathers edited by Croke*8 pupil, Philip Neumann 
in the library of St. Mark at Venice, and (Philippus Nouenianus), api)eare<l in 1521. 
sought to become a penitentiary priest at The * Encomium * on Leipzig University pre- 
Kome, in order to consult documents the fixed to the ' Ausonius ' has been reprinted 
more readily. He corresponded with Cran- in J. G. lk>ehme*s * Opuscula Acad. Lips.' 
mer ; repeatedly complained of the delay in Croke also published in a single volume 
sendinffremittance8,andwrote to Henry Mil (Paris, by Simon Colinaeus, 1620) * Oratio 
firom Venice, 22 June 16tS0, that he ifeared de Gr^ccjirum disciplinarum laudibus * and 
assassination. Croke reported that out of ' Oratio qua Cantabrigienses est hortatus ne 
Rome Italian opinion on the canonical ques- Gra^canim literarum desertores essent.' A 
tion favoured the divorce, but that there was Latin translation of Chrysostom's Greek 
little inclination to discredit the pope*s au- Commentary is also ascribed to him. A 
thority. He solemnly asserted that he never volume entitled ' Kichardi Croci Britannici 
bought opinion, but admitted that hew^asas introductiones in rudimenta Gneca ' appeared 
liberal as his means allowed in rewarding at Cologne m 1 520, dedicated to Arcnbishop 
those who expressed themselves as he de- ' W' arham. A copy of this book, no co])y of 
sired. His extant accounts show him to which is in the British Museum, was re- 
have paid sums to all manner of persons, cently discovered in Lincoln Cathedral Li- 
In 1531 he was deputy vice-chancellor of brary. Croke contributed a Latin poem to 
Cambridge University; on 12 Jan. 15JK)-1 HieronymusdeUchsenfurt's'KeprobatioOra- 
was presented by the crown to the rectory tionis excusatoriae picardorum.' Inland de- 
of Long Buckby, Northamptonshire; was nounces Croke as a slanderer {Collectanea^ 
incorporated D.D. at Oxford (1532); and v. 1(U). In the Cottonian Library is Croke/s 
became canon (18 July 1582) and sul>dean * I-etter Book 'while in Italy (Cotfmi MS. 
of Cardinal's or King's College, aftenvards Vitell. B. 13), and many of his letters re- 
Christ Church. On the death of John Ilig^ lating to his mission resi)ecting the divorce 
den, dean of the college, in 15.S;3, the canons are calendared in the * Letters and Papers of 
pet itioned Thomas Cromwell to appoint Croke 1 Icnry VI II.' 

to the vacant office; but the request was [An {idrnimMe notice of Croke's career in Ger- 

not complied with, although (]roke assured many wim c<)ntri])uted hy Mr. ll<!nnann Hiigor 

the minist-er that he had preached sixty ser- to tho TranHactions of tho Cambridge Philo- 




King's CoUege t jr 

thedml of Oxford diocese, Croke was not read- Jf '«* ^5^^!!? ^^ Cherlmry'H Hist, of Henry VIII ; 



^ uxon. ^151188). I. '^oy-eo; Henry Vlils i-.etter8 

He was present at the public disputation on ^^j p^^^ ^^ ^ j^^ewer and Gairdner ; liar- 
the sacrament, in which Cranmer, Uidle.y, ^^ods Alumni Ktonenses.] S. L. L. 

and Latimer were forced to take part, inApnl , 

1554, and was the iirst witness examined at i CROKER, JOHN, or (un-Anglicised) 
Cranmer's trial at Oxford (September 1555), CROCKER, JO 11 ANN (1070-1741 ),a well- 
when he testified to the archbishop^s heresy, known engraver of English coins nnd medals. 
His evidence in Latin is printed in Strvpe'S of German origin, was }K)rn at Dresden 
^Cranmer' (1864), iii. 548 et seq. He died 21 Oct. 1(570. His father, who was wood- 
in London in August 1558. A nuncupative ' carver and cabinet-maker to tlie electoral 
will, dated 22 Aug. 1568, was proved a week court of Saxony, died when Croker was very 
later by his brother, Robert Croke of Water young, leaving him and several younger 
Orton, Warwickshire, an executor. He is children to the care of their mother (Uosma 
described in the will as 'parson of Long > Fraueulaub), who was careful about their edu- 
Buckby.' ■ catir)n. John Croker's godfather, a near re- 

The three works published by Croke at lation, took him as an apprentice to his busi- 
licipiig — the edition of ' Ausonius * (I6I6), ness of goldsmith and jeweller at Dresden. 
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During his leisure hours Croker worked at 
medal-engraving and tried to improve his 
knowledge of drawing and modelling. On 
the expiration of his apprenticeship he visited 
most of the large towns of Germany in the 
practice of his profession as ieweller. He 
afterwards went to Holland, wnence he came ' 
to England towards the end of 1691. In 
England he engaged himself to a jeweller, ' 
but at last began to work exclusively as a | 
medallist. In 1697 he was appointed an . 
assistant to Captain Harris, the chief en- 
graver of the mmt, who practically handed 
over the execution of his work to Croker. 
In this year Croker produced his first known 
English medal, relating to the peace of Hys- 
wicK. On the death of the chief engraver, 
which took place before 12 Oct. 1704, there 
were five candidates for the vacant post. The 
officers of the mint reported to the lord high 
treasurer that of these candidat-es ' Mr. Rose 
. . . seemed qualified;* that ' Colonel Parsons 
and Mr. Fowler did not themselves grave, 
and therefore were not fit for the service of 
the mint,* and that Croker was * a very able 
artist.* The appointment was given to Croker 
on 7 April 1 70o. He engraved all the dies for 
the gold and silver coins current during the | 
reigns of Anne and George I [the pattern (?) 
for the guinea of 1727 (George I) was perhaps 
by a pupil of Croker's (Kenton, Chtd Coins 
of England, p. 189)], as well as the dies for 
the gold coins of Geor^ II till the middle 
of 1739, and for the silver coins with * the 
young head,* from 1727 to 1741 inclusive. 
In copper he made the halfpennies and 
farthings of George I, and those of the first 
coinage of George II (i.e. before 1740). 
Croker also made several of the pattern half- 
pennies of Queen Anne as well as the well- 
known pattern farthings of her reign, includ- 
ing the specimen of 1714 with *6ritannia* 
reverse, probably current (W. Wroth, in 
the Academy, 28 March 1886, p. 229}. Three 
of the reverse types of the pattern farthings ! 
(MoNTAQU, Copper Coins, p. 60, Nos. 12, 13, 
16) seem to be distinctly historical — refer- | 
ring to the peace of Utrecht (1713) ; and it i 
would appear that Croker was thus attempt^ 
ing to carry out the novel recommendation , 
of Dean Swift, that the English farthings 
(and half-pence) ' should bear devices and , 
inscriptions alluding to the most remarkable 
parts of her majesty's reign * — a suggestion \ 
which (Swift says) the lord treasurer had at 
last fallen in with (Swift, Letter to Mrs. 
Dingley, 4 Jan. 1712-13 ; Guardian, No. 96 ; 
of. RuDiNG, Annals of the Coinage, ii. 64-6). 
Croker had a fine eyesight and was generally 
in excellent health ; during the last two years 
of his life he became infirm, but he still oc- 



casionally occupied himself with his work at 
the mint, employing the remainder of hL«s 
time ^it is said) *■ in reading instructive and 
devotional books.* He died 21 March 1741, 
aged 71. He married in 1706 an English- 
woman named Franklin {d, 1735), by whom 
he had one child, a daughter, who died 
young. 

From 1702 till 1732 Croker was constantly 
eng^ed in medal engraving. His medals, 
which are nearly all commemorative of events 
and not of persons, are always struck, not 
cast, and are, like his coins, very neatly turned 
out. The work of his reverses recalls that 
of his predec-essors, the Roettiers, but is in 
lower relief; his designs are very pictorial 
and full of minute detail. A manuscript 
volume purchased by the British Museum at 
the sale of the library of Mr. Stanesby Al- 
chome, once an ofiicer of the mint, contains 
many of Croker*s original desi^s for medals 
as well as autographs of Sir Isaac Newton 
as master of the mint. Croker*s earliest medals 
are — like all his coins and patterns for coins 
— unsigned. His * Queen Anne*s Bounty ' 
medal of 1 704 is signed I. C, and from that 
date this is his almost invariable signature. 
A few specimens (of 1704 and 1700) are 
signed Cbokbr. In official documents he is 
adled both * Croker * and * Crocker.* Croker 
was the public medallist of his time ; but he 
had a pnvate pecuniary interest in the sale 
of his works, as appears from a report of the 
officers of the mint to the lord high treasurer, 
stating that the officers were of * opinion that 
good graving was the best security of the 
coin, and was best acquired by graving 
medals ; * the gravers of the mint should there- 
fore ' have leave to make and sell such 
medals of fine gold and silver as did not 
relate to state afiairs, and such medals as 
were made to reward persons bv her majesty 
for good services, also such as Lad historical 
designs and inscriptions for g^eat actions * 
(Cai. Treastiry Papers, report * dated 20 June 
1706. Read 18 Aug.1706. Agreed'). Croker's 
principal medals are as follows : the obverse 
type almost invariably consists of the head 
of the reigning sovereign : Reign op Wil- 
liam III — 1. * Stat« ol Britain after Peace 
of Ry s wick,* 1697. Reign op Anne— 2. * Ac- 
cession,' 1 702. 3. * Coronation ' (official medal ), 
1702. 4. * Anne and Prince George of Den- 
mark,* 1702 ; bust of Prince George. 5. * Ex- 
pedition to Vigo Bay,* 1702 ; view of Vigo 
harbour (three pairs of dies). 6. * Capitula- 
tion of Towns on the Meuse,' 1702 ; Li^ge 
bombarded. 7. * Cities captured bv Marl- 
borough,' 1703. 8. 'Queen Anne's fiounty,' 
1704. 9.*BattleofBlenheim,*1704. lO.'Cap- 
ture of Gibraltar,* 1704. 1 1. ' Barcelona re- 
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lieved/ 1706. 12. 'Battle of liamillieH/ ' toms and exci8e in Ireland, and is spoken of 

1706. 13. ' Union of England and Scotland/ i by Burke as * a man of grreat ubilities and most 

1707. 14. * Battle of Oudenarde,' 1708. i amiable manner, an able and upright public 
16. * Capture of Sardinia and Minorca/ 170H. I steward, and universally belovetl and re- 
16. * Citadel of Lille taken,' 1708. 17. * City ' spect^d in private life/ I lis mother was the 
ofTournay taken/ 1709. 18. 'Battleof Mai- ' daughter of the llev. U. HathbuueofGalway. 
plaquet/ 1709. 19. *Douay taken,' 1710. 'Such being his parentage, Croker, with the 
20. 'Battle of Almenara/ 1710. ill. *The ' usual accuracy of rancorous journalists, was 
French lines passed, and Bouchain taken,' in after years denounced as a man of ' low 
1711. 22. * Peace of Utrecht/ 1713 {Jiled. Ill, ' birth, the son of a country gauger.' He was 
ii. 899-401). 23. Medallic portrait of Queen ' obviously a bright, clever boy, and amiable 
Anne, circ. a.d. 1704, no reverse ( 3/<prf. ///. ii. ' also, if we may credit Sheridan Knowles, to 
417, No. 291). Reigx ofGeobgeI — 24. * Ar- whose father's school in Cork Croker was sent 
rival in England/ 1714. 25. *Entrj' into ' when very young to have a stutter corrected, 
London/ 1714. 20. * Coronation," 1714 (otti- [ which he never entirely conq^uered. AVhen 
cial medal : several pairs of dies used). . oiilv nim; years old he made his iirst essay in 
27. * Battle of Sheriflinuir/ 1715. 28.* Prej*ton , autliorship in an election squib iluringa Cork 
taken/ 1716. 29. *Act of Orace/ 1717. ' election, lie aften^-ards spent some time at 
80. 'Treaty of Passarowitz/ 1718. 31.* Naval ■ a school there founded by French refugees. 
Action off Cape Passaro/ 1718. 32. * Caroline, \ where he attained a facility in reading, writ - 
Princess of Wales/ 1718. 3^3. * Order of the , injr, and s^R'akiug their language. At a Mr. 
Bath revived/ 1725. 34. * Sir Isaac Newton/ , Willis's school in Portarlington he w^as at 

1726. Keion of Georob II — 36. *Coro- i twelve years old 'head of the scliool, facile 
nation of George 11/ 1727 (ollicial medal), princeps in every branch,' and the pride of 
86. 'Queen Caroline, Coronation' (otlicial), the masters. By this time he was able to 

1727. 37. * Second Treaty of Vienna/ 1731. , translate the Iirst lOclogue and the first book 
38. * Medal of the Royal t'amily,' 1732, ob- , of the -Kneid of Virgil into verse founded on 
verse ; (rev. by J. S. Taimer). , the model of Pope's Homer, which he had 

A few of the reverses attached toCroker's learned bv heart. A vear or two at another 
obverses were made by Hamuel Bull, one of and more classical school, also at Portarling- 
the engravers at the English mint during the ton, ke])t by t he liev. Richmond Hood, who in 
reigns of Anne and George I (see Med. lllusL later vears became the second Sir Robert- Pixel's 
iL 206, 297, 317, 363, 374, 722). His con- classical tutor, prepared him for Trinity Col- 
Btant signature is S. B. lege, Dublin, where he was entered in No- 

[Memoir of Johann Crocker, by J. G. Pfistcr, > vember 1 79<i. Tom Moore was t here, a year or 
in Vumiamatic Chronicle (old ser.), xv. (1853) - two his senior, and he m«'t of his own class 
67-73 (cf. Proceedings of the Numismatic Strangford, Leslie Foster, Ger\ais, Fitz- 
Society in same vol. p. 17), where there is an i gibbon, Coote, and others who rose aftor- 
aocount of the Designs of John Croker (Brit. '. wards to social and professional distinction. 
Hns. Addit. MS. 18757, f. 4) referred to in our ^ During his four years at Trinitv College, 
text; Hawkins's Medallic lUustrations of Brit. , ^-iiprg he took a B.A. degree, Croker won a 
HiBt.,«i.Frank8andGni«'ber,ixx-xxi; 11.723. , distinguished place among his contemporaries, 

*%• 5^-?f^r ^^'^"oal ^^^T^^\ ^""'^ ' and was consi)icuou8 as a speaker in the de- 
mod. Medaillen.Arbe,t, p. 264 ; Walpole « Anec , ^^^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ llistorical Societ v, besides gain- 
dotes of PaiDtmg, ed. Womum, u. 642; notices, . , i i ^ * i j v*^ 

(not imporUint) in dictionaries of Nagler and , J"i? ?*^^'^^^? °^*^^l^l« **>^ ^^^'If^'^ JV'^^'^^^ ^^ ^'^- 
SedgraTe; Gal. Treasury Papers, M7oll707,' , tensive mlonnat ion as well as liteni^^ 
p. 297, and ib. • 20 June. 1706;' Hawkins's . J^ 1^, ^^ ontered himselt as a student at 
Silver Coins of England ; Kenyon's Gold Coins ; . Lincoln s Inn, and during the two following 




Ooins and Medals in the Medal Room, British volution had taken a strong hold upon his 
Mnseum. and the ISelect Specimens exhibited in mind, and he had already made progress in 
the Public Galleries, for which see Grucbcr's ; that minute stud v of the rtjvolutionary epoch 
Guide to the English Medals exhibited. Index ^hich ultimately led to his forming a remark- 
of Artists, B.V. 'Crocker.*] W. W. i able collection of Frencli contemporary pam- 

OBOKM^ JOHN WILSON (1780- | nhlets, now in the British Museum, and made 
1867)jjpol]tician and essayist, was bom in Gal- nim probably the best informed man in Kng- 
way, W Bee. 1780. He was the son of John ' land about all details of this period of Fn^nch 
CrokeT, a man of an old Devonshire stock, who i history. A series of letters addressed to 
was for many yean surveyor-general of cus- i Tallieu which ho liVTote introduced him to a 
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connection with the 'Times/ and laid the yearythec-andidateforI)ownpatrick,whomhe 
foundation of a lasting and confidential inti- ' had gone down to support, having withdrawn, 
macy with its leading proprietor. During this Croker made an unsuccessful effort to obtain 

Seriod he was associated with Horace and the seat. He was, however, successful when a 
ames Smith, Mr. Merries, Colonel Greville, I dissolution took place the following year on 
Prince Hoare, and Mr. Richard Cumberland the collapse of the * All Talents ' ministry. He 
in writing both prose and verse for two short- now declared his general adherence to the ad- 
lived publications called * The Cabinet ' and ministration of the Duke of Portland, reserv- 
* The Picnic' He returned to Dublin in 180:2, ' ing to himself freedom on the question as to 
and in 1804 created great local commotion the removal ofcatholic disabilities, to which he 
there by a little volume in octosyllabic verse ! was strongly favourable. It is manifest that 
of * Familiar Epistles ' to Mr. Jones, the man- by this time he was well assured of his powers 
ager of the Crow Street Theatre, * on the Pre- I as a speaker, for on the night he took his seat 
sent State of the Irish Stage.' The theatre in the House of Commons he spoke on the 
was then the delight of the best people in state of Ireland, stimulated into doing so by 
Dublin, and yielded, as Croker mentions, the some observations, which he thought injurious 
large income for those days of 5,000/. a year { and unfounded, of a no less formidable orator 
to the manager — a sum, as he says, * greater than Grattan. This bold venture proved en- 
than the salary of two of the juages of that tirely successful. * Though obviously unpre- 
land.' Between 6,000/. and 7,000/ was in fact meditated,' he wrote long afterwards, * I was 
the true amount. But, to judge by Croker's not altogether flattered at hearing that my 
book, the liberality of the manager in provid- , first speech was the best. I suspect it was 
ing a company of good actors did not keep so. Canning, whom I had never seen before, 
pace with tne liberality of the public. In a kind asked Mr. !^ster to introduce me to him after 
of ' Rosciad,' a very pale reflex of Churchill's the division, was very kind, and walked home 
masterpiece, the actors and their manager are with me to my lodgmgs.' The acquaintance 
passed in review. The writing is not without thus begun, cemented as it was by com- 
point and sparkle. Five editions of the book munity of opinion on the catholic question, 
were sold within the year. Parties in society ; ripened into a friendship which only ter- 
and in the press ravec) about the book. The mmated with Canning's oieath. The impres- 
author, said the * Freeman's Journal,' is * an sion made by Croker in the house was greatly 
infamous scribbler.' * He is a well-educated strengthened by the ability with which his 
gentleman,' rejoined another organ. Croker, ' views on that burning question were stated 
with characteristic coolness, published in his in a pamphlet called ' A Sketch of Ireland 
successive editions an abstract of the conflict- ' Past and l^i^sent.' It ran rapidly through 
ing praise and abuse. The book has now no I twenty editions, and its sound and farseeing 
interestexceptfordabblers in histrionic story, views have been found of such permanent 
The preface and notes are overloaded with ' value that it was reprinted (1884) in answer 
quot iitions from Greek, Latin, Spanish,Italian, to a widely expressed desire. It fixed upon 
and French — a vice, partly of vanity, partly its author the attention of all the leading 
of pedantry, from which Croker's style never politicians of the day, Perceval among them, 
thoroughly cleared itself. His next literary who, though his opinions were diametrically 
venture was in prose, and met with even opposed to those en imciated in the pamphlet, 
greater success. It was called * An Inter- formed so high an opinion of the writers 
rupted Letter from J — T — , Esq., 'WTitten powers and aptitude for business that he 
at Canton to his friend in Dublin,' and under recommended Sir Arthur Wellesley, on his 
the disguise of Chinese names gave a piquant ' appointment in June 1808 to the command 
sketch of the Irish capital and its notaoilities. of the forces in the Peninsula, to entrust to 
It reached a seventh edition within a year, and the young Irish member during his absence 
then was forgotten. Meanwhile Croker was ' the business of his office of chief secretary for 
making his way at the Irish bar. He attached Ireland. Sir Arthur acted upon his advice, 
himself to the Munster circuit, where he first and a relation between himself and Croker 
encountered Mr.DanielO'Connell. His father's was thus established, which grew into in ti- 
influence got him briefs in many revenue cases; \ macy and lasted through life. Croker's du- 
heseemedinthe wayofrisinffintoalargeprac- ties, while they furnished him with experi- 
tice, and in 1806 he marriea Miss Rosamond | ence of official work and an insight into par- 
Pennell, daughter of Mr. William Pennell, liamentary tactics of the highest value, gave 
afterwards British consul in South America. '■ him a position which commanded a hearing 
She proved to be a thoroughly congenial com- for him in the House of Commons. The dis- 
panion,and he always regarded bis union with cussions therein 1809 on Colonel Wardle's 
neras the chief blessing of his life. In the same | charge against the Duke of York of conniving 
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at the sale of military appointments by his mis- 
treK, Mrs. Clarke [see Clarke, Mary Anne], 
brought Croker to the front. Speakinpf in 



wlii^ prt'ss, thev cr»Hlited all tlic political 
articles in the * Quarterly Review ^ to his ac- 
count, while the truth was that, ua he wrote 



answer to Sir Francis Burdett (14 March) he ' to Mr.Lockhart in 18.'U, *forthe tw<*ntvyt*ars 
dissected the eyidence adduced against the that I wrote in it, from 18()0 to lH29,t never 
duke with a dexterity which showed how ' jyave, I believe, one ]>urt»ly political article — 
much he had profited by his legal experience, not one, certainly, in which politics predomi- 
The speech was a brilliant success, and as- nated.' Th»* battle of Talavera {:1S July 
sisted so materially in the vindication of the 18()9) stirred the pH>tic vein of the young 
duke, that it drew down upon Croker mnch politician. Tliepoem bearing the name of the 
obloquy and scurrilous abuse. Meanwhile battle appeared in the autumn of 1801). More 
Croker had no income but what he derived for the enthusiasm which reader shared with 
from his profession and from literary work; writer than for any superlative merit in the 
but Perceval told him that the jrovemment uoetrv, as jwetry is now understood, the book 
would gladly recognise his services by any had a sijrnal success, greater, according to the 
suitable appointment. Tie had shared the publisher, Mr. Murray, 'than any short poem 
counsels oi Canning and G^eorge Ellis in ar- he knew, excei*ding Mr. lTel>ers ** l*alestine'* 
ranging for the establishment of the * Quar- or " Europe," and even Mr. Canning's ** U Im " 
terly Review' in February 1809, and was and " Trafalgar." ' Sir Walter Scott, in the 
enlisted among its contributors. His first ar- measures of whose ' Mamiion ' it was writt«»n, 
tide was a review of Miss Edge worth's* Tales praised it both by letter and in the *Quar- 
of Fashionable Life.' lie did not contribute terly ; ' and in a h't ter to Croker from Badajoz 
again till the tenth number in 1811, but (lo Nov. 1800) Wellington wrote that he had 
from that time to 18.>4, excepting for an read the poem with great ])leasure, adding, 
interval between 1826 and 1831, scarcely a characteristicallv, *I did not think a battle 
number appeared without one or more papers could be turned to anything so entertain- 
by him. In all he ^Tote about two hundred ing.' Perceval, who had b\' this time become 
and sixtyarticles upon the most varied topics, premier, proved his sense of the value of 
leg^l, ecclesiastical, historical (especially con- broker's »er\-ices to his party by a]»])ointing 
nected with the French revoluticm), Ireland, him secretary of the admiralty. Jt was a 
contemporary history, reviews of novels, tra- higher office than Croker aspired to ; but, the 
Tels, and poetry, the then new school of which, duration of t he Perceval aduiinist rat ion Ix.'ing 
as represented by Leigh Hunt, Shelley, and most ])retrarious, Croker at first hesitated in 
Keats,wasespeciallyimcongenial to his taste, abandoning for it his prof* ^ssional career, of 
trained as it had been upon the measured which he was fond and which was now yield- 
precision of Pope. For tne appreciation of ing him a fair income. Hut on learning that 
such writers he was especially unfitted, not Perceval in his unsuccessful negotiations with 
only by want of sympathy but by incapacity Ijords Grenville and Orey to take oHice with 
to appreciate their struggle to bring feeling him, while ofierinif to take the seals of the 
and language into closer harmony by fonns home office himselt, had made uo other stipu- 
of expression more simple and unconventional lationthan that Croker should be his under- 
than those ofthe preceding century. His well- secretary', lie felt he could do no otherwise 
known review of Keats's *Endymion ' ( Quar- t ban yield to t he wish of so generous a friend. 
terly RevieWy^o.^^f September 1818) is an in- * In that sit nation,' wrote Wellington, * I have 
stnictive specimen of that worst style of so- no doubt you will dt) yourself credit, and more 
called criticism which starts with the assump- than justify me in any little exertion I may 
tion that, because the writer dot\s not lik(^ the have nnule for you while I was in oflice.' The 
work, it is therefore bad, and proceeds to ant ici])ation was amply fulfilled. The a])point- 
condemn whatever does not fall in with ment of a young and untried man to so im- 
the critic's individual ideas. The poem was portant an office was of course violently ut- 
brought out under the patronage of Leigh tacked. Y^\xt in less than a month Perceval's 
Hunt, a circumstance sufficient in those days estimate of the fitness of his young friend for 
to seal its condemnation in thtj eyes of a tory tln» duties of his resj)onsible olfice was fully 
journalist. No list of Croker's reviews has justified. Crokerhad, with his wonted acumen, 
ever been made public, and the secret of the at once s<.*t to work to master all the details 
authorship of papers in the '(Juarterly' as of his departnient as the first step to sound 
they appeared was as a rule so well ke]>t, that administrat i(m, and in doing so he lound 
conjecture on the subject supplied the place ; reason to suspect a serious defalcation in the 
of knowledge, and, as commonly hapi>ens, con- i accounts of an ofiicial of hiy:h rank and re- 
jecture was ffenerally wrong. ' Croker being : ])utation which had esca])e(l the notitre of his 
from hia political position obnoxious to the ' predecessors, lie therefore refus(;d to sign a 
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warrant for a further issue of money until the 
last issues were accounted for. The defaulter, 
who had great influence with George III, 
used it to persuade the king that everything 
was right, and that the new secretary did not 
understand his business. Meanwhile Croker 
pursued his investigations, and satisfied him- 
self that ' it was a case of ruin and disgrace to 
the individual and a loss of at least 200,000/. 
to the public' He laid the facts before the 
head of the department, Lord Mulgrave, and, 
finding his lordship did not take the same 
view of the case, tendered his resignation. 
Upon thb Perceval took the matter up, satis- 
fied himself that Croker was right, and in- 
sisted that no compromise should be made. 
He explained the facts to the king, who there- 
upon sent the young official a warm assurance 
01 satisfaction at ms zeal in doing his duty, 
and ' his firmness in resisting his (the king's) 
own first suggestions under a misunderstand- 
ing of the case.' Nothing could more conclu- 
sively prove the soundness of Croker*8 ap- 
pointment than his conduct in this afiair. It 
showed his determination that it should be 
no fault of his if the public service were not 
discharged honestly and efficiently, for rather 
than connive at misappropriation of the funds 
allotted to his department he was ready to 
sacrifice a fine appointment and an income of 
8,500/. a year. In the face of this and other 
proofs of ability and zeal the attacks of those 
who had assailed his appointment died down, 
and he devoted himself to the work of his 
office with an energy and sagacity, which the 
critical position of the country and the im- 
.portance of maintaining its naval forces in 
■ high efficiency made especially valuable. The 
extent of work in which he was at once in- 
volved was, to use his own words, * quite 
terrific' He was at his office by nine, and 
worked there till four or five. But his heart 
was in his work, and he was always to be found 
at his desk. ' For two-and-twenty years,' he 
wrote to Mr. Murray, the publisher, in 1838, 
' I never quitted that room without a kind of 
uneasiness like a truant boy.' Such devotion, 
combined with strong practical sagacity and 
the determination to master every detail and 
to see that full value should be obtained for 
money spent, soon made him the presiding 
spirit of the department. The rules which 
he laid down and the organisation which he 
established are, we are told by his biographer, 
Mr. Jennings, acknowledged to this day as 
the foundation of ' all that is best and most 
businesslike in the department.' He was not 
of a temper to lose any of the authority which 
his superior knowledge ffave him, and his 
ascendency over his omciad superiors became 
ultimately so well recogniaeo, that on one 



occasion, when he stated in the House of 
Commons that he was only * the servant of 
I the board,' Sir Joseph Yorke, a former lord 
of the admiralty, remarked that when he 
I was at the board * it was precisely the other 
way.' In any case the work of the board was 
admitted to be thoroughly well done, and 
there is no record durmg his long term of 
office under successive administrations of 
any complaints of his official conduct. The 
three first lords under whom he served — 
the Earl of Mulgrave, the Right Hon. Charles 
Yorke, and Viscount Melville — all respected 
and got on well with him, and he had the 
courage to maintain his ground against the 
whims and vagaries of the Duke of Clarence, 
when lord high admiral, with a spirit for 
which in after years William TV bore him 
no ill-will. The duke once said to him, 
in 1815, that when he became king Croker 
should not be secretary of the admiralty. 
* I told him,' says Croker, * " a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush." He had just be- 
fore told me he would in that event declare 
himself lord high admiral, and asked me what 
objection I could start to that. I replied, 
with a low bow, " None ; that there was a 
case in point ; James II had done the same."' 
Very early after his appointment at the ad- 
miralty Croker became numbered among the 
friends of the Prince of Wales, with whom 
he was always a favourite, probably because 
he had little of the courtier m him, and could 
be relied on for sincerity in giving his opinion. 
He was alwavs a welcome visitor at Carlton 
House and "Windsor, and later at the Pa- 
vilion in Brighton. A sister of Croker's wife, 
whom Croker had adopted from childhood 
as his daughter, was a great favourite with 
George IV, who was fond of children. She 
was never forgotten at the children's balls 
which were often given at the palace, and 
the king always called her by her pet name, 
' Nony. Miss Croker, as she was called, after- 
wards Lady Barrow, wife of Sir George Bar- 
row, grew up a beautiful woman, and inspired 
one of Sir Thomas Lawrence's finest por- 
traits, best known in a masterly mezzotint 
by Samuel Cousins. While establishing a 
great reputation as a public official, Croker 
steadily made his way in parliament as a 
debater of the first rank. His great command 
of facts and accuracy of statement made him 
a formidable adversarv even to the leaders 
of the opposition. He was terse and inci- 
sive in style, and showed a sharp and ready 
vein of sarcasm, which occasionally rose into 
a strain of eloquent invective. In committee 
of supply his services to the ministry were in- 
valuable. ' At a distance of for^ years,' the 
late Lord Hatherton, writing in 1867, speaks 
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of a continuous encounter there between you, and for some which I have not told and 
Tiemey and Croker as * the most brilliant need not tell you ; but if I looked only to 
scene in the House of Commons durine the your own comfort and happiness, I should 
twenty-three years he was member of it. On i never wish to see you within the walls of 
thecatholicquestion he maintained throufrh- Pandemonium/ Croker s wish was grati- 
out the principles advocated in his pamphlet , fied in 182:?, when, after the accession of 
of 1 807, and was admitted by those who had George IV, Peel took office as home secre- 
no reason to love him to speak upon it with ' tary under Lord Liverpool ; and the two 
frankness, warmth, and sincerity, while dif- . friends foupfht the battle of their party side 
feiing from the views of his part v. Thus in by side down to 1827, when the brt>ak-down 
1819 Lord Monteafi^e, then Sir. Spring Rice, | of Lord Liverpool's health raised the ques- 
writes of a speech Croker had recently made tion of a successor. The choice lay between 
on this question, that ' it showed him to be an Canning and Peel; but, much as Croker 
honest Irishman no less than an able states- would have wished to see Peel take the place 
man . . . ready to quit the road of fortune . he had long desired for him, he saw that this 
under the auspices of his personal friend Peel, . could not be in the existing state of parties, 
if the latter was only to be conciliated by what *My regard and gratitude to the Duke of 
Oxonians term orthodoxy and the Cantabs > Wellington, who first brought me forward 
consider as intolerance.* ^o have abandoned in public life,' he writes to Canning (27 April 
the lead of Peel would have indeed been a 18z7),* my private love for Peel, and my re- 
severe trial, for Croker had at this time been spect and admiration for you, made and make 
attached to him for many years bv the ties ' me most anxious that vou should all hold 
of affectionate i^endship as well as of politi- together.' Rut finding this could not be ar- 
cal sympathy. From 1812, when Peel was ranged, Croker stood by Canning, and played 
secretary of state for Ireland, down to PeeVs so important a part in his counsf^ls while 
com law measure in 1854, they were in con- forming his cabinet that a cloud of jealousy 
stant and most confidential communication. ' towards his old friend was raised for a time 
Peel was godfather of Croker*s only child, a in Peel's mind. This, however, was soon 
fion bom injanuary 1817, and named Spencer ' dissipated before the unmistakable proofs of 
after his father's first patron, Mr. Perceval, devoted loyalty and unselfishness on Croker's 
This child was the light of his parents eyes, part. He refused higher office for himself 
but was cut off by a sharp illness on 20 May ' under Canning, and on Canning's death a 
1820. The ambition to advancci himself in few months afterwards, Croker urgt>d upon 
public life seems to have died when he lost ' his successor. Lord Goderich, the importance 
nis boy. The grief for this loss, wliich over- , of introducing Peel and the Duke of Welling- 
flhadowed the rest of his life, completely un- ton into the new cabinet, and a coalition of 
nerved him. The fear of miscliief to health of the tories with the moderate whigs. To 
mind and body, which might ensue on retiring clear the way for this he even offered to re- 
from office, alone kept him from resigning his ' sign his own appointment, ' worth 3,200/. a 
post at the admiralty. He even went the length year and one of the best houses in London.' 
of intimating to Lord Liverpool his readiness reel had too mean an opiuion of Goderich's 
to place it at his lordship's disposal, if this capacity to accept him for a leader, and pre- 
would facilitate his arrangements in forming ferred to stand aloof. He had soon the satis- 
his ministry. But Croker's services were far faction of coming into office under a leader 
too importantto be dispensedwith ; and it was in the Duke of Wellington of a very different 
well for his own ultimate happiness that his i stamj), resuming his old position at the home 
mind was kept at work at his * old green desk,' office. Again Croker refused to take higher 
and not allowed to dwell upon a sorrow which office. Rut his services had been so valu- 
never ceased to weigh heavily upon him. To able to his leaders, that they insisted on his 
Peel Croker had for years looked forward as allowing himself, as a slight recognition of 
the man best fitted to become the leader of them, to be sworn of the privy council, an 
his party. Peel hung back even from office ; honour which he had refused to accept from 
bat Croker now became more urgent than two previous administrations. In the stormy 
ever in soliciting him to join their ranks and conflicts that prevailed during the "VVelling- 
to aspire to a commanmng position. Thus ' ton administration (1829-30), Croker fought 
he writes (14 Sept. 1821 ) : * For my own i the battle of his party in parliament with 
part in the whole round of the political com- vigour and success. On the question of the 
pass there is no point to which I look with , catholic claims his opinions from the day he 
any interest but yourself. ... I should like entered parliament in 1807 had been in ad- 
to see yoa in high and effective office for a ' vance of theirs ; and when they wt^re driven 
handled reasons which I have before told I by stress of circumstances in 1829 to adopt 
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them, his frequently expressed conviction ' at Croker's hands. In several previous en- 
that their conversion would come too late was ' counters he had come badly off. These de- 
verified. He had also for many years advocated , feats rankled, and it is now very obvious from 
a measure of parliamentary reform, which I Macaulay's published correspondence that 
would have transferred to the great centres | something more than his professed reverence 
of commerce and industry the seats of decayed for his author had prompted him to attack 
and corrupt boroughs. In 1822 he had ur^ed ! Croker's elaborate edition of BoswelVs * Life 
in a letter to Peel the necessity of dealing i of Johnson ' in a recent number of the * Edin- 
frankly with this q^uestion, and depriving the burgh * with an asperity of which there are 
radicals of complamt against abuses in the I happily few examples in recent literary his- 
parliamentarv system which it was impos- tory. The book was in truth a monument 
sible to justify, and the outcry against wnich of editorial industry and editorial skill, and 
might force on measures that would prove in | enriched by a large amount of curious in- 
the end dangerous to the constitution. The | formation, of which subsequent editors have 
advice was not taken ; the democratic spirit not failed to avail themselves. Macaulay 
which Croker dreaded spread far and fast, thought that he had, to use his own phrase, 
and he viewed with dismay the momentum * smashed the book,' and destroyed Croker s 
which it received from the French revolution ' reputation as a literary man. Croker knew 
in 1830. When the Wellington ministry re- | too well that his work would outlive any 
tired in November of that year, Croker at once slashing article, even from Macaulay 's hand, 
resigned his office at the admiralty, which , to give himself even the trouble of refuting 
he had held for twenty-two years, his retire- the charges of inaccuracy. But this was 
ment drawing from Sir James Graham, the ' done for him very efifectively by his friend 
new first lord of the admiralty, an expression , J. G. Lockhart, in one of the * Blackwood * 
of regret * that the admiralty would no longer ' Noctes AmbrosiansB,* and the detailed an- 
have the benefit of his brilliant talents and ' swers to Macaulay's charges were so con- 
his faithful services.' Although released elusive that they were subsequently reprinted 
from official life, Croker regarded the issues along with these charges in the single volume 
involved in the Reform Bill as so momentous ' popular edition of the book. The success of 
that he felt bound actively to support the this refutation did not tend to make Mac- 
views of his party. Accordingly he threw him- aulay think better of Croker, and he lost no 
self with energy into the debates, and showed ' opportunity of denouncing his literary in- 
a fertility of resource, a copious mastery of , capacity. * He was,' he savs, * the most in- 
facts, and a vigour of statement, which com- accurate writer that ever lived,* *hc was a 
manded, with one conspicuous exception, the ' man of very slender faculties,' * he bad no- 
admiration even of his opponents. Thatexcep- thing but italics and capitals as substitutes 
tion was Macaulay, who in himself illustrated for eloquence and reason,' *his morals, too, 
the truth of his own remark, * How extrava- i were as bad as his style,' ' he is a bad, a very 
gantly unjust party spirit makes men ! ' He bad man ; a scandal to literature and to 
camedown to the House of Commons (22 Sept. ' politics.' Such phrases in the mouth of a 
1831) with one of his elaborately prepared I man so eminent as Macaulay have naturally 
orations, in which he attacked the House of created prejudice against Croker in the minds 
Lords, pointing to the downfall of the French of those who have neither cared nor been 
nobility as a warning of what might result ' able to test their accuracy. But in truth 
from a * want of sympathy with the people.' they were little more than the ebullitions of 
Croker at once rose to reply, and argued ' a man who, by his own confession, was given 
upon the spur of the moment from the facts to * saying a thousand wild and inaccurate 
ot tlie French revolutionary history that the i things, and employing exaggerated expres- 
analogy was baseless, and that it was weak sions about persons and events,* and who, 
concession and not resistance to popular ' moreover, according to his sister Margaret, 
clamour which had accelerated tlie downfall , * was very sensitive, and remembered long 
of the French noblesse. He carried the house as well as felt deeply anything in the form 
with him. Macaulay's rhetoric was eclipsed, , of slight.' Croker had during this session 
and a man of his egotistical temperament was , shown himself to be of so much importance 
not likely to forgive the defeat, or the con- ' to his party in parliament, that during the 
temptuous reference in Crokers speech to ■ unsuccessful attempt to form a tory ministry 
S'agucgeneralitieshandled with that brilliant ' in May 1832 Lora Lyndhurst represented 
imagination which tickles the ear and amuses i to the Duke of Wellington, that it was abso- 
the lancy without satisfying the reason.' This lutely necessary he should come into the 
was not the first discomfiture in the House | cabinet. But Croker valued his own cha- 
of Commons which Macaulay had sustained j racter for consistency too highly to enter a 
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ffoyemment which could not have existed . blood — the ablest, the fittest — and throw 
for a week, except upon a promise of such a | aside boldly the claims of all tin* " mediocri- 
measure of reform as he comd not in his con- ' ties *' with which we were overladen in the 
science approve. Before this Croker had | last race. I don't promise that oven that will 
determined to retire altogether from public insure success ; but it is your best chance.' 
life, as, * besides all other reasons, he felt his Would Croker himself take oihce ? was Peers 
health could not stand the worry of business.* ' first question when they met. Nothing, was 
This resolution he carried out upon the pass- j his answer, would induce him again to enter 
ing of the Reform Bill. Several seats were the House of Commons. But he did what 
placed at his disposal, and the Duke of Wei- he could for his friend by a strong article in 
ungton importuned him to re-enter parlia- j the * Quarterly KeWew, in which he de- 
ment, but without success. * All my politi- i fended the policy set forth by Peel in what 
cal finends,' he writes (28 Aug. 1832) to Lord is known as the * Tam worth Manifesto.' He 
Fitzgerald, * are very angry with me, the stood by Peel throughout the gallant struggle 
duke seriously so.' The reason he gave might ' maintained by him during his short-lived ad- 
well account for their anger. It was that ministration, constant communication upon 
he could not * spontaneously take an active , political affairs being maintained between 
share in a system which must in myjudg- them ofa most confidential kind. During this 
ment subvert the church, the peerage, and perio<l Croker availed himself of this intimacy 
the throne — in one word, the constitution of to urge the claims of literature and science 
England.' This was nothing less than to . upon the prime minister's consideration. 
nm away from the colours. But probably , Through his intervention a grant of 200/. a 
his real reason, though he did not like to year was made to Mrs. Somerville, he pro- 
make it public, was a consciousness of that cured help for Dr. Maginn, though I believe,' 
srowing weakness of the heart under which as he wrote to Peel, 'he has libeUed you and 
ne ultimately succumbed, and which would ; me,' and he also pressed for some relief to 
have been fatal imder the fatigue and excite- | Moore, who was then in great financial 
ment of parliamentary warfare. It was at straits. To Lord Lyndhurst, then chancellor 
the same time not so serious as to prevent for the second time, he appealed to give a 
his prosecuting his literary labours, and in- i living to another struggling literary man, the 
deed from this time forward it was from his Rev. George Croly [c^. v.] In the incidents 
library that he fought the battle of his party, of the administration it is clear from Croker's 
He continued to maintain the most intimate ' published correspondence that nothing gave 
relations with the Duke of Wellington and greater pleasure to Peel to write and Croker 
Sir R. Peel, doing his best to keep up the to learn than that the chancellor had given a 
spirits of his party, but at the same time living to Crabbe, one of Croker's favourite 
oppressed with the gloomiest anticipations, poets, and that liberal pensions had been 
TneOrey administration soon began to totter, awarded to Professor Airy, Sharon Turner, 
and indeed was kept on its le^ mainly by Southey, and James Montgomery. When the 
the assistance of the tory opposition. Strongly Peel administration came to an end in 18;3o, 
urged by Croker, Peel had made up his mina, this caused no cessation in the intimate 
if the occasion arose, to take office and try ' friendly correspondence on all topics, literary 
to rally into something of its old compactness ' and artistic, as well as political, between 
the scattered forces of what Croker was the i himself and Croker. When he resumed the 
&st to call 'the conservatives.' (Croker seems reins of office in the autumn of 1841, Croker 
to have first employed the appellation in an supported his friend's measures in the ' Quar- 
article in the * Quarterly ' for January 1830, terly Review ' with the same confidence that 
p. 276. In July 1832 Macaulay, in his ar- , he had all along shown in Peel's powers as 
ticleonMirabeaufor the 'Edinburgh Review,' I the only man who could be rehed on to 
p. 567, refers to the term * conservative ' as maintain sound constitutional principles. By 
•the new cant word.*) When Lord Mel- this time the faith of not a few of Peel's 



bourne had to resign (July 1834^, Peel hurried 
hack from Italy to take the reins of govern- 
ment. His first letter on reaching England 
was to Croker asking him to call, and saying : 
* It will he a relief to me from the harassing 
cares that await me.' Croker was ill, but he 
wrote at once in reply. He was not by any 
means sanguine that Peel could succeed in 
formiiig a ministry that would stand. His 
advice was: ' Get, if you can, new men, young 
VOL* zm. 



followers had be^un to be shaken ; and it is 
apparent from his published correspondence 
with Croker, that so great a change had begun 
to take place, that it is surprising Croker 
himself had not caught the alarm. The 
attacks of Disraeli and his friends on the 
Peel policy found no sympathy from Croker, 
who m one of his political articles spoke of 
the ' extreme inconsistency and impolicy of 
endeavouring to create distrust of the only 
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statesman in whom the great conservatiye 
body has any confidence, and can have any 
hope.' It was therefore a terrible shock to 
Croker's lifelong belief in Peel when he an- 
nounced his adherence to the policy of Cob- 
den on resuming office in 1845, after Lord 
John Russeirs failure to form a government. 
Croker felt this the more bitterly that he had 
been used by Peel and Sir James Graham to 
express views antagonistic to the abolition 
of the com laws in an article in the ' Quar- 
terly Review ' in December 1842, which Peel 
in returning the proofs had pronoimced to be 
excellent. In a correspondence which passed 
between Croker and the Duke of Wellington 
at the time Croker tells the duke that his 
articles * on the com laws and on the league 
were written under Peel's eye/ and under the 
direct inspiration of Peel and Graham. When 
the duke urged that a refusal by Peel to 
abolish the com laws would have placed the 
government ' in the hands of the league and 
the radicals/ Croker replied that this was 
just what Peel's action would do. But what 
he chiefly regretted was that Peel, by desert- 
ing the specific principle upon which he was 
brought into office, had ' ruined the character 
of public men, and dissolved by dividing the 

Seat landed interest' (Letter to Sir H. 
ardinge, 24 April 1846). His letters show 
what pain it cost him to separate from the 
friend of a lifetime. He would fain have 
abstained from giving public expression to 
his opinions. But when appealea to by the 
proprietor and editor of the * Quarterly Re- 
view ' * as a man of honour to maintain the 
principle to which he had, in December 1842, 
pledged ' that journal, he felt he could not 
refuse. In the articles which he then wrote 
there is nothing, according to Mr. Jennings, 
the editor of the * Croker Papers,' * which was 
aimed at the man as distinguished from the 
statesman.' They were not so regarded by 
Peel. In the letters which passed between 
them Croker writes with manly pathos. He 
subscribed his last letter to Peel ' very sin- 
cerely and afiectionately yours. Up to the 
Altar.' Peel opens his reply with a cold * Sir/ 
and ends * I have the honour to be. Sir, your 
obedient servant.' They never met again. 
Very different was the case with the Duke of 
Wellington. No cloud passed over his friend- 
ship towards Croker, which remained un- 
broKen to the last. In 1847 Lord George 
Bentinck appears among Croker's correspond- 
ents, and in March 184)3 Croker asks him as 
to Disraeli's manner of speaking and efiec- 
tiveness in debate. Four years previously 
Disraeli was supposed to nave orawn the 
character of Rigby, in the novel of 'Con- 
ingsby/ aft-er Croker. The character is one 



of the most hateful and contemptible in 
modem fiction ; and knowing the relation in 
which Croker stood to the Marquis of Hert- 
ford as the commissioner and manager of his 
estates and intimate personal fiiend, Disraeli 
abused the license of^the novelist in drawing 
his Rigby in a way that could scarcely fail to 
raise the surmise, that in the agent and pan- 
derer to the vices of Lord Monmouth he had 
Croker in view. Of Croker personally he 
knew almost nothing, having met him only 
thrice. The correspondence between Croker 
and the Marquis of Hertford published by 
Mr. Jennings shows the grievous injustice 
done by Disraeli if he had Croker in view. 
In that correspondence no trace of that con- 
temptible personage is to be found. Lord 
Hertford found in Croker not only a lively 
correspondent, but an invaluable guide in the 
management of his vast property, which 
seems to have been wholly under Croker's 
direction. For this service he refused to be 
paid ; and so well understood was his posi- 
tion that, when Lord Hertford died, Peel, who 
as well as the Duke of Wellington had been 
one of his lordship's intimate friends, wrote 
to Croker (3 March 1842) : * My chief interest 
in respect to Lord Hertford's will was the 
hope that out of his enormous wealth he 
would mark his sense of your unvarying 
and real friendship for him.' Lord Hertford 
had always said that he would leave Croker 
80,000/. The sum he actually received was 
20,000/., an informality in a codicil having 
deprived him of a much larger sum. It now 
appears that Croker never had the curiosity 
even to look into 'Coningsby/ and that it 
was only after he had published a * Review of 
Mr. Disraeli's Budget Speech of 1853 ' that 
his attention was called to the book by hear- 
ing that the review was regarded as retalia- 
tion for what Disraeli had said of him in his 

* Vivian Grey' and 'Coningsby.' It was 
Croker's rule through life to take no notice 
of libellous attacks ; and to take public no- 
tice of any of the characters in * Coningsby ' 
would have shown an utter want of tact. 
But he would have been more than human 
if, when the two first volumes of Macaulay's 

* History' appeared, he had refrained from 
showing that the man who had assailed him 
for 'gross and scandalous inaccuracy' was not 
himself free from reproach. This he did in 
an elaborate article in the * Quarterly Re- 
view' (March 1849). It is written with 
admirable temper, and, while giving to the 
work full credit for the brilliant and fasci- 
nating qualities, it points out upon incontro- 
vertible evidence its ffrave faults of inaccu- 
rate and overcharged statement. Not till 
this has been done does it conclude with the 
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Gpinion, in which Croker was not singular 
even then, that, however charming as an his- 
torical romance, Macaulay *s work * will never 
be quoted as authority on any question or 
point in the history of England.' It is a 
striking corroboration of tlus view that Sir 
James Stephen, after undertaking to review 
the book m the ' Edinburgh Review/ aban- 
doned his intention, * because it was, in truth, 
not what it professed to be — a history — but an 
historical novel/ Macaulay himself said of 
Croker's article that it was ' written with so 
much rancour as to make everbody sick/ It 
is impossible, in justice to Croker, not to ad- 
vert to the attacks upon him, not only by 
Macaulay, but also by his biographer, and to 
indicate that there is another side to the 
question than that which they have been at 
great pains to present. Croker continued to 
enjoy the friendship and the confidence of 
many of the best and ablest men of his time. 
The infirmities of age, and a feeling that ' he 
was out of date, at least out of season,* made 
him withdraw in 1854 from his active con- 
nection with the * Quarterly Review.' Lite- 
rature, however, continued to be to the last 
his chief occupation and enjoyment. lie had 
long meditated an edition of Pope, and his 
later years were spent in accumulating ma- 
terials for this, which he was himself unable 
to use, but which have been turned to ac- 
count by Mr. Whitwell Elwin and Mr. 
Conrthope. These years were full of sufier- 
ing, but Croker foimd solace in the work, 
which had become a necessity of his life. 
'Though death,' says his biographer, Mr. 
Jennings, ' was constantly within sight, he 
did not fear it, or allow it in any way to in- 
terfere with the performance of the daily 
duties which he prescribed for himself.' The 
first serious symptoms of his malady — disease 
of the heart — appeared in 1850, and he was 
liable to fainting fits, sometimes as many as 
twelve or fourteen in a dav. His pulse was 
seldom above thirty, and onen fell to twenty- 
three, and acute neuralgia frequently aggra- 
vated his sufieringB. 'His patience,' says 
Lady Barrow, the amanuensis of his later 
years, who was with him to his death, * never 
failed.' His love for his family and his friends 
was something wonderful. His ^neral health 
was good, and his brain as active and acute 
as ever. Thus, till the last day of his life 
(10 Aug. 1867), he kept up his wide corre- 
spondence, and he even worked all that day 
at his notes on Pope. As he was being put 
into bed by his servant he fell back dead, ex- 
claiming ' Wade I ' passing away, says his 
hiograpner, Mn the manner which he had 
always denied — surrounded by those whom 
he loved the beat, and yet Bpai«d the pain of 



protracted parting and farewells. In this 
hope he died as he had lived.' Ample mate- 
rials for forming an estimate of Croker are to 
be found in the three volumes of his 'Me- 
moirs, Diaries, and Correspondence,' edited by 
Louis J. Jennings, published in 1884. He 
was manifestly a man of strict honour, of 
high principle, of upright life, of great cour- 
age, of untiring industry, devoted with single- 
ness of heart to the interests of his country, 
a loyal friend, and in his domestic relations 
unexceptionable. Living in the days when 
party rancour raged, prominent as a speaker 
m parliament, and wielding a trenchant and 
too often personally aggressive pen in the 
leading organ of the to^ party, he came in 
for a very large share of tne misrepresenta- 
tion which always pursues political partisans. 
Ilis literary tastes were far from catholic in 
their range, and he made himself obnoxious 
to the new(;r school by the do^atic and nar- 
row spirit and the sarcastic bitterness which 
are apt to bo the sins that more easily beset 
the self-constituted and anonymoiLS critics of 
a loading review. Thus to political adver- 
saries he added many an enemy in the field 
of literature. As he never replied to any 
attack, however libellous, it became the 
practice among a certain class of writers to 
accuse him 01 heartlessness and malignity. 
Only once did he reply to such accusations, 
and then he showed how much his enemies 
probobly owed to his forbearance. His assail- 
ant in this case was Lord John Russell, who, 
stung by a severe censurOf in a review by 
Croker of Lord John's edition of Moores 

* Diaries,' of the disregard of private feeling 
and good taste shown in the editing of the 
book, attacked Croker in a note to one of 
the volumes, impugning his moral charac- 
ter and personal honour, and charging him 
with using the fact that Moore had been 
a former friend and was now dead, * to 
give additional zest to the pleasure of a 
safe malignity.' A correspondence in the 

* Times ' ensued, in which Croker completely 
turned the tables upon his assailant. That 
Croker had serious faults of temper and 
manner cannot, however, be denied. 'To 
strangers, or towards persons whom he dis- 
liked, says Mr. Jennings, ' his manner was 
often overbearing and harsh.' lie was, espe- 
cially in his latter days, impatient of contra- 
diction, and somewhat given to self-assertion. 
But no man was more thoroughly trusted by 
his friends or loved them more truly. Those 
who knew him best * never wavered in their at- 
tachment to him,' says Mr. Jennings. * Every 
one who had more than a superficial acquaint- 
ance with him was well aware that he had 
done a thousand kindly acts, some of them 
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to persons who little deserved them at his 
hands, and that, as was said of Dr. Johnson, 
there was nothing of the bear about him but 
the skin.' In person Croker was rather under 
the middle size, slender, and well knit. His 
head, of the same type as that of Canning 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence, was handsome, 
and spoke of a quick, acute, and active intel- 
lect. There is a fine portrait of him by his 
friend Sir Thomas Lawrence, which has been 
reproduced in an admirable mezzotint by 
Cousins. The following are the princinal 
published works of Croker, exclusive of his 
articles in the * Quarterly Review : M. * Fa- 
miliar Epistles to Frederick Jones, Esq., on 
the State of the Lrish Stage,' 1804. 2. * An 
Intercepted Letter from Canton ' (a satire 
on the state of society in Dublin), 1804. 
3. < Songs of Trafalgar,' 1804. 4. * A Sketch 
of the State of Ireland, Past and Present,' 

1808. 5. < The Battles of Talavera,' a poem, 

1809. 6. *Key to the Orders in Council,' 
1812. 7. * Stories for Children from the His- 
tory of England,' 1817. 8. * Memoirs of the 
Embassy 01 the Marshal de Bassomnierre to 
the Court of England in 1626 ' (edited), 1819. 
9. * Letters of Maiy Lepel, Lady Hervey ' 
(edited), 1821-2. 10. * The Suffolk Papers,' 
from the collection of the Marchioness of 
Londonderry (edited), 1823. 11. < Horace 
Walpole's Letters to Lord Hertford,' 1824. 
12. * Reply to Sir Walter Scott's "Letters 
of Malagrowther'" (in the 'Courier* news- 
paper), 1826. 13. * Progressive Geography 
for Children,' 1828. 14. 'BosweU's Life 
of Johnson,' 1831. 15. * Military Events 
of the French Revolution of 1830,' 1831. 
16. *John, Lord Hervey's Memoirs of the 
Court of George II,' 1848. 17. * Essays on 
the Early Period of the French Revolution,' 
reprinted from the * Quarterly Review,' 1857. 

SCroker'sWorks cited above ; Memoirs, Diaries, 
. Correspondence of the Right Hon. John 
Wilson Croker, edited by Louis J. Jennings, 
3 vols. 1884 ; Quarterly I&sview, October 1884 ; 
Macaulay 8 Essays and Life and Letters, by Sir 
G. Trevelyan ; information from Mr. John 
Murray and other personal friends.l T. M. 

CROKER, TEMPLE HENRY (1730 P- 
1790 ?), miscellaneous writer, was a native 
of Cork. He was admitted a foundation 
scholar of Westminster School in 1743, at 
the age of thirteen, and in 1746 was elected 
to a scholarship at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; but he removed to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he graduated (B.A. 1750, 
M.A. 1760). He was appointed chaplain to 
the Earl of Hillsborough, and in August 
1769 he obtained the rectory of Igthkm, 
Kent, which he vacated in 1778, probably 



from pecuniary embarrassments ; for in the 
list of bankrupts of that year occurs the fol- 
lowing entry : ' Temple Henry Croker, Igt- 
ham, Kent, and Thomas Moms, of Craven's 
Buildings, Drury Lane, London, merchants.' 
Afterwards he became rector of St. John's, 
Capisterre, St. Christopher's, in the West 
Indies, where he published, under the title, 
* Where am I ? How came I here ? What 
are my wants ? What are my duties ? ' four 
sermons on faith being necessary to avert a 
national calamit-v, Basseterre [1790], 4to. 

His other works are : 1. * Orlando Furioso,' 
in Italian and English, with a portrait en- 
graved by R. Strange, 2 vols. London, 1755, 
4to. 2. 'Bower detected as an Historian, 
or his omissions and perversions of facts in 
favour of Popery demonstrated by comparing 
the three volumes of his History with the 
first volume of the French History of the 
Popes [by F. Brays] now translating,' Lon- 
don, 1758, 8vo. 3. * The Satires of Lodovico 
Ariosto,' translated into English verse bv 
the Rev. Mr. H-rt-n and T. H. Croker, witn 
a life of the poet and notes by Croker, Lon- 
don, 1759, 8vo. 4. ' Experimental Magnetism ; 
or the truth of Mr. Masson's discoveries in 
that branch of natural philosophy approved 
and ascertained,' London, 1761, 8vo. 5. ' The 
complete Dictionary of Arts and Sciences,' 
3 vols. London, 1764-6, fol. In preparing 
this work he had the assistance of several 
other persons, but he himself wrote all the 
theological, philological, and critical articles. 

[Welch's Alumni Westmon. ed. Phillimore, 
pp. 327, 337, 339; Cat. of Printed Books in 
Brit. Mus.; Oxford Graduates (1861), p. 162; 
Watt's Bibl. Brit. ; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. (Bohn) ; 
Hasted's Kent (1782), ii. 249 ; Gent. Mag. 
xxxix. 416, xliii. 416.] T. C. 

CROKER, THOMAS CROFTON (1798- 
1854), Irish antiquary, was bom at Cork 
15 Jan. 1798. His father, Thomas Ch-oker, 
was a maior in the army ; his mother was 
widow of a Mr. Fitton and daughter of 
Croker Dillon of Baltidaniel, co. Cork. At 
sixteen Croker, who had little school educa- 
tion, was apprenticed to Lecky & Marchant, 
a Cork firm of quaker merchants. He early 
developed a taste for literature and antiqui- 
ties, and between 1812 and 1815 rambled 
about the south of Ireland, collecting the 
songs and legends of the peasantry. A prose 
translation by him of an Irish * coronach,' 
which he heard at Gouganebarra in 1813, 
appeared in the ' Morning Post * during 1815. 
A friend in Cork (Richard Sainthill) called 
Oabbe's attention to it two years lat«r. 
About 1818 Croker forwarded to Moore, then 
engaged on his Irish melodies, ' nearly forty 
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ancient airs/ ' many curious fragments of 



ancient poetry, and some ancient traditions 
current in Cork. Moore soon afterwards 
invited Croker to pay a first visit to England. 
Croker showed capacity as an artist; sent 
Moore sketches of Cork scenery ; exhibited 
pen-and-ink drawings at a Cork exhibition in 
18I7, and etched several plates in 1820. 
After his father*s death (22 March 1818) 
Croker obtained a clerkship at the admiralty 
in London, through the mfluence of John 



and as *Killamey Legends' in 1870. In 
1852 Croker wrote two stories, * The Adven- 
tures of Barney Mahoney/ a humorous 
book, which soon became popular, and * My 
Village versus Our Village.' His edition of 
the * Popular Songs of Ireland * appeared in 
1839, and was re-edited by Professor Henry 
Morlev in 1885. 

Croker was an active member of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries from 1827, and helped 
to found the Camden Society (1839), the 



Wilson Croker fq. v.], who took an interest Percy Society (1840), and the British Arc haeo- 
in his family, although he was no relation. ^ lo^cal Association (1843). He also esta- 
Croker remained at the admiralty till Fe- . blished a convivial club, the Noviomagians, 
bruaiyldSO. He introduced lithography into still in existence, out of members of the So- 
the office. . ciety of ^\jitiquaries, and was its permanent 

Croker rapidly made his way as an author. : president. He was fellow of the Royal An- 
He helped Sidney Taylor to edit a short- , tiquarian Socit^ty of Copenhagen (1833), and 
lived weekly paper, *The Talisman, or Lite- | of the Swedish Archaeological Society (1845), 
rary Observer (June to December 1820) : in , From 1837 to 1864 he was a registrar of the 
18^4 he issued his ' Kesearches in the South , Royal Literary Fund, besides being member 
of Ireland,* a sumptuous quarto, describing of many other of the learned societies of 
an IiiBh tour of 1821. and partly illustrated Great Britain. He was a collector of anti- 
by Miss Marianne Nicholson, whom Croker ' quities, especially of those concerning Ire- 
married in 1830. In 1825 appeared Croker's land ; and w^hile living at Rosamond's l£)wer, 
best-known book, 'The Fairy Legends and Fulham,entertainedmost of the literary cele- 
Traditions of the South of Ireland,' illus- brities. Among his most intimate friends 
trated by W. H. Brooke. No author's name w^ere Maclise, whom he helped to bring into 
was on the title-page; for Croker, who was notice, Dr. Maginn, * Father Prout,* Thomas 
responsible for the bulk of it, had lost his Wright, and Albert Denison, first Lord 
original manuscript, and Dr. Maginn and Londesborougli. Croker died at Old Bromp- 
other friends, to whom the legends were ton8Aup. 1854. Lord Londesborougli placed 
already familiar, helped to rewrite it. Sir a memorial tablet in Grimston Church, West 
Walter Scott was delighted with it, and Ridincf of Yorkshire. 

praised it highly in a letter to the author, Croker's wile, Marianne, daughter of 
and in the notes to the 1830 edition of the Francis Nicholson, a painter, was herself an 
Waverley novels, as well as in his ' De- artist of some note, and largely helped her 
monology and Witchcraft.' Both Scott and husband in his literary w^ork. She died 
Croker nave described a breakfast party at 6 Oct. 1854, leaving an only son, T. F. Dillon 
J. G. Lockhart's at which they were present Croker. 

(20 Oct. 1826). Maclise, Croker's feUow- Accordingto Scott, Croker was Mit tie as a 
townsman, illustrated the second edition of dwarf, keen-eyed as a hawk, and of easy, pre- 
the 'Legends' in 1826. A second series, possessing manners.' Maclise introduced him 
upder Cioker's name, appeared in 1827, and into his picture of 'Hallow Eve,' and into 
a third edition of the whole, from w^hich liis ' Group of F.S. As.' A separate portrait 
Croker excluded all his friends' work, was by Maclise of Croker in early life belonged 
issued in 1834 ; reprints are dated 1859, to Richard Sainthill of Cork, and another 
1862, and 1882. The original edition was was engraved in * Frascr's Magazine ' for 
translated into German by the brothers 1 833, and in the ' Dublin University Ma^a- 
Ghrimin (1826), and into French by P. A. zine' for 1849. W. Wy on, R. A., executed a 
Dufour (1828). Croker constructed a pan- . profile in wax. 

tomime for Terry at the Adelphi out of his Croker contributed to the magazines, and 
story of Daniel O'Rourke, wnich was per- edited for Harrison Ainsworth a miscellany 
formed at Christmas 1826 and twice printed entitled * The Christmas ]3ox ' in 1827, to 

£1826 and 1828). In 1822 R. Adolphus which Scott, Lamb, Hook, and Maria 
jn6hf an old schoolfellow, sold him some ' Edgeworth contributed. Besides the works 
aoditional legends, which Croker published, ' already enumerated, Croker wrote *The 
with additions of his own, as 'Legends of Queens Question Queried,' 1820; Mlistorical 
the Lftkes,' 1829. Maclise illustrated the' Illustrations of Kilmallock,' 1840; adescrin- 
book, an abbreviated version of which was > t ion of his residence, 1842, privately printed; 
iflsoed as 'A Ghiide to the Lakes' in 1831, ! catalogue of Lady Londesborough's collec- 
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tion of mediaeval rings and ornaments, 1853; 
' A Walk from London to Fulham/ 1800, 
originally contributed to * Eraser's Magazine * 
in 1846. Croker edited * Journal of a Tour 
through Ireland in 1644/ from the French of 
De la JEk)ulaye de Gouz (1837) ; * A Memoir 
of Joseph Holt ' (1837) ; ' Narratives of the 



the pope then held his court, to arrange a 
meeting between the king and the pope at 
Pontigny in Champagne. Though the pope 
refused to meet the king, Crokesley lingered 
some time at the papal court, livmg splen- 
didly and, according to Matthew Paris, con- 
tracting immense debts. Before he returned 



Irish Hebellions of 1641 and 1690* for the he had obtained from the pope permission to 
Camden Society ; and for the Percy Society " style himself his chaplain, and authority to 

' Historical Songs of Ireland t«mp. 1688,' annul an ordinance of one of his predeces- 

* A Kerry Pastoral,' * The Keen of the South sors, whereby the monks of St. Peter's had 
of Ireland ' (containing the coronach origi- acquired the right to hold separate property, 
nally contributed to the* Morning Post*), The monks appealed to t he king, who, ofiended 
' Popular Songs illustratiujg the French In- by the assumption of the style of pope's chap- 
vasionsof Ireland,' 'Autobiography of Mary, lain by Crokesley, took their part. It was 
Countess of Warwick,' * Believe as you List,* agreed to refer the dispute to tne arbitration 
a tragedy by Massinffer, and a third book of of Richard, earl of Cornwall, and John Man- 

* Britannia's Pastorals.' John Payne Collier sel, provost of Beverley, and an arrangement 
commented severely on Croker's edition of was arrived at (May 1252),with which Crokes- 
Massinger's play in the * Shakespeare Society ley was so little satisfi^ that he thought 
Papers, iv. Croker announced the publica- of appealing to the pope to set it aside. It 
tion of several other historical works, which was probably to prevent Crokesley's leaving 
never appeared. the kingdom on this errand that the king 

[Dublin University Mag., Aut^ust 1849, xxxiv. issued a curious proclamation prohibiting the 

203-16 (a long article, for which material was lending of money to him. The king having 

supplied by Croker himself) ; Memoir by his son, bound nimself to despatch a force to Italy by 

T. F. Billon Croker, in Fairy Legends (1869), Michaelmas 1266, and to grant the pope a 

and with letters from literary friends in the subsidy for war expenses in consideration of 

1862 edition of the same book; Gent. Mag. \^[j^ relieved from his obligation to take 

1864, ii. 397, 462, 626; a few unimportant the cross, Crokesley was sent to Italv in the 

notices appear in Moore s Diaries and in Father g^^n^er of 1266 with the papal legate, Rus- 

Prout 8 Reliques.] S. L. L. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^.^ ^ ^^^^^1 ^[^^ ^.fl g^^^^^ 

CROKESLEY, RICHARD de (d, 1258), starting he took an oath before the king at 
ecclesiastic and judge, was probably a native Gloucester that he would not use his influence 
of Sufiblk, whose name indicat-es his birth- with the pope to the prejudice of hia monos- 
place. He succeeded Richard de Berking as tery, or seek to obtain an annulment of the 
abbot of the monastery of St. Peter, West- previous compromise. His mission was suc- 
minster. in 1246-7, and was the first arch- cessful. He was again in France in 1257 
deacon mentioned at Westminster. He was negotiating unsuccessfully for the restoration 
a favourite of the king, who was at that time of the king's French provinces. In 1258 
laying out yearly considerable sums upon the Henry, being in pecuniary difficulties, induced 
abbey buildings. In 1247 he was sent with Crokesley to pledge his own credit and that 
John Mansel on an embassy to Brabant to of his monastery in his favour to the extent 
arrange a marriage between Prince Edward of 2,050 marks. The same year Crokesley 
and the daughter of the duke. Matthew acted as one of the arbitrators on the part of 
Paris tells us that he was proficient both in the king at the conference at Oxford. His 
the canon and in the civil law, and his name death, which happened suddenly at Winches- 
appears at the head of Madox's * List of Ba- ter in July of this year, is attributed by the 
rons of the Exchequer' in 1250 and 1257, chroniclersof Dunstable and Burton to poison 
though without the title of treasurer. In taken while at dinner. He was buried at 
1250 he urged the king to abridge the privi- Westminster with great st-ate in a small chapel 
leges granted by charters of his predecessors near the north porch, built bv himself and 
to the city of London in the interest of the dedicated to St. Edmund. His body was 
monastery of St. Peter; but the resistance subsequently removed to the chapel of St. 
opposed by the townspeople was so energetic Nicholas, and thence, in the reign of Henrj' VI, 
that the king abandoned tne attempt. Crokes- to some other part of the abbey, probably to 
ley succeeded, however, in obtaining a trans- the space underneath the high altar, where, 
fer of some of the rights previously exer- on 12 Jul^ 1866, a skeleton, accompanied by 
cised by the monastery of St. Alban in respect the remains of a crozier, leaden paten, and 
of the town of Aldenham in Hertfordshire, chalice, was discovered in a Purbeck marble 
In March 1251 he was sent to Lyons, where coffin bearing traces of previous removaL If 
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this was Ookesley's skeleton, he must have the college. In 1812 he was appointed parish 

been a Ull man, slightly lame with one \e^, priest of Belfast, a position rendered delicate 

and SYibject to rheumatism. Matthew Pans by the local prejudices against Catholicism. 

describes him as ' elegans ' and 'facundus,* It is stated that during the first sevt^n years 

and ffiyes him credit for having ably adminis- of his ministry he received one thousand 

tered his abbey. converts into the Roman church. On I May 

[Matt. Paris's Chron. Maj. (Rolls Series), iv. 1825 he was consecrated bishop of Down and 

589, V. 128, 228, 231, 239, 304. 305. 520, 560, Connor. He was translated to the archi- 

682, 700; Madox's Exch. ii. 318-19; Rvmei's episcopal see of Armagh and the primacy of 

Fosdera, ed. Clarke, i. 344, 350, 351, 355 ; An- Ireland bv propaganda on 7 April 18.^5. Ho 

nales Monast. (Rolls Series), i. 447, 460, iii. was one of the commissioners of charitable 

211; Widmore's Westnimst^r, p. 63; Foss's bequests, and in accepting that office, in con- 

lAves of the Judges.] J. M. R. junction with l)r. Murniy and I)r. Denvir, he 

CROLL, FRANCIS (1826 .^-1854), line jnc^^red a large share of odium, from which, 

engraver, was bom at Musselburgh about »\owever, he ne>;er shrank, notwithstanding 

1826. At a very early age his talent for draw- that the opposition against him was UkI by 

ing attracted the notice of the Scottish sculp- ^> Sr!""" • \l Jo "'^"l* "l '^'*''i ?^ \^^^^^'^^^ 

tors, Alexander and John Ritchie, who urged ?? ^ ^^"1^ ^^^J 4""^ 'T ^"""^^ '"^ ^^''' ''"^^''^ 

his friends to cultivate it. He was accord- l»c cathedral ot Armagh. 

ingly articled to Thomas Dobbie of Edin- ,,,^;!.^*^,^|^iy» ^>' ^^^ ^^- ^'^^^^^ ^^"^ 

burgh, an exceUent draughtsman and natu- (I^ublm, 18^)L>,8vo), contains numerous ani^^- 

ralist, but less known as an engraver, under pf !» illustrative of the times m which he 

whose tuition Croll made good progress in ■ "^*^'^' 





pletion of his apprenticeship led to his being 

placed for two vears to study line engniving ' Gent. Mag. uow ser. xixi. 539.] T. C. 

under Robert Cfiarles Bell fq. v.], and during r^-n^-r -.7- /^ i-./ ^i^r^r> . 1 -o/x i oofw t 
the same time he attended tte schools of the CROLY, GKORGE (1/80-1860), author 

Royal 
rection 

whoseinstruction»»v.av^,.v,^^^s«^x.,v^v..»»^u /.uiv- tt~ t ..• in- ^v ^~ 

benefit. His earlier works were some plates ".^ ^^^^^ , "« <li^tmguished himself as a clas- 
of animals for Stephens's * Book of the Farm,' I '"f ^^ ^""Y-^^^ ^"^^ »" extempore speaker, and 
some portraits iov ' Hogg's Wtn^klv Instruc- , ?^^?Lt'J^"^f?, f.^^ "«T^ ^^^^'' "^."^ onlamed 
tor,' andasmaUplate from James Drummond's ; ^'J. 1^' ''P^ licensed to a curacym the north 
pictuitj of * The Escape of Hamilton of Ik)th- ' «* I^,V^"^- J}'"" ?\>«5""ty of his ^situation 



Vernon (fallerv. He also engraved for the ' ^"'^^^^f ^^"*^^^' *« }'\^'^'^' i)ursuit.. He be- 
Royal Association for the Promotion of the I <5"?« dramatic critic to the '.New Times, 
Fine Arts in Scotland one of a series of de- 1 J"^ wa.. a leading contributor to the * Li erary 
aigns by JolmFaed to illustrate *Tlie Cottar's i^*^^*^"*' ""^ * Blackwood s Magazine irom 
Saturday Ni ' 
the progress 
beart disease, 

a career of much promise was closed bv *"° • ^ • 1 -n 1 • 1 

death in Edinburgh, 12 Feb. ia51, at the , Q^^^^fJ^ and still appears among his col- 

early age of twenty-seven. I ?^.^^^ ^^^^jj«- ^""^^l « connection with the 

roLtL,.,. ifiT?-k iQcj A-* T 1 101^4 *Literar\' Gazette' brought about his mar- 

[Swtsman. 18 Feb. 1854 ; Art Journal 1 854. , ^^^^ .^ ^^^^ ^^ Margaret^Ielen Begbie, with 

^' '^ ... whom he had bti'ome acquainted as a fellow- 




CROLLY, WILLIAM, D.D. (1780- 
1849), catholic archbishop of Armagh, was 
bom at Ballykilbeg, co. Down, on 8 June 
1780, and received his education at a gram- 
mar school kept by Dr. Nelson, a unitarian, 
and Mr. Doran, a catholic. In 1801 he en- 
tered Maynooth ; he was ordained priest in 
1806^ and for six years he was a professor in 



contributor to the journal. .Terdan, the editor 
of the * Gazette,' endeavoured to procure Croly 
church ]>refemi«*nt, but his efforts failed, ac- 
cording to the * Gentleman's Magazine,' from 
Croly Deing confounded with a converted 
Roman catholic prit^st of nearly the same 
name. Croly accordingly continued to devote 
himself vigorously to literature^ producing 
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his principal poem, * Paris in 1816/ in 1817; 
' The Angel of the World' and * May Fair' 
inl820; his tragedy 'Catiline 'in 1822; 'Tales 
of the Saint Bernard/ and his chief romance, 
* Salathiel/ in 1829. His poetical works were 
collected in 1830. Nor did he neglect pro- 
fessional pursuits, puhlishing a commentary 
on the Apocalypse m 1827, and ' Divine Pro- 
vidence, or the Three Cycles of Revelation/ 
in 1834. His ' Liffe and Times of George the 
Fourth ' (1830) is a work of no historical value, 
but creditable to his independence of spirit. 
In 1834 he at length received an offer 01 pre- 
ferment from Lord Brougham, a distant con- 
nection of his wife's ; but the living proposed 
for his acceptance, Bondleigh, on the borders 
of Dartmoor, was so wild and solitary that 
he declined it. Brougham recommended him 
to his successor, Lynahurst, who in 1835 gave ' 
him the rectory of St. Stephen's, Walbrook. 
He soon acquired a reputation for eloquence, | 
and attracted an intellectual congregation to 
the church he had found ' a stately solitude.' 
In 1843 and for several years following his 
incumbency was disturbed by parochial squab- 
bles with the churchwarden. Alderman Mi- 
chael Gibbe, who caused the accounts of 
nineteen years and a half to be passed at a 
meeting of the select vestry, from which the 
general bod^ of parishioners was excluded. 
A tedious litigation ensued, which resulted 
in the substitution of an open vestry for the 
select, and the placing of the parish funds in 
the hands of trustees, as desired by Croly. 
His income had suffered considerably, and m 
1847 he accepted the appointment of after- 
noon lecturer at the Foundling ; but his ornate 
style of preaching proved unsuitable to a con- 
gregation chiefly consisting of children and 
servants, and he speedily withdrew, publish- 
ing the sermons he had delivered with an 
angry and contemptuous preface. His novel, 
' Marston,' had been published in 1846, and 
his poem, ' The Modem Orlando,' in the same 
year. He also performed much work for the 
booksellers, and contributed largely to peri- 
odical literature, being principal leader writer 
to the ' Britannia' newspaper for seven years. 
In 1851 he lost his wife, to whom he was 
greatly attached. In 1857 his parishioners pre- 
sented him with his bust, which was placed 
in the church after his decease. He died 
very suddenly on 24 Nov. 1860. 

Croly is a characteristic example of the 
dominant literanr school of his youth, that 
of Byron and Moore. The defects of this 
school are unreality and meretriciousness ; 
its redeeming qualities are a certain warmth 
of colouring and largeness of handling, both 
of which Croly possessed in ample measure. 
His chief work, 'Salathiel/ is boldly con- 



ceived, and may still be read with pleasure 
for the power of the situations and the vigour 
of the language, although some passages are 
palpable imitations of De Quincey. He was 
less at home in modem life, yet ' Marston' is 
interesting as a romance, an^ remarkable for 
its sketches of public men. In all his works, 
whether in prose or verse, Croly displays a 
lively and gorgeous fancy, with a total de- 
ficiency of creative imagination, humour, and 
pathos. His principal poem, * Paris in 1815/ 
IS a successful imitation of ' Childe Harold ;' 
'The Modem Orlando' is a very inferior 'Don 
Juan ; ' ' Catiline ' is poetical, but undramatic. 
Some of his minor poems, especially ' Sebas- 
tian,' are penned with an energy which almost 
conceals the essential commonplace of the 
thought. As a preacher he was rather im- 
pressive than persuasive. * He had,' says 
S. C. Hall, ' a sort of rude and indeed angry 
eloquence that would have stood him in better 
stead at the bar than in the pulpit.' James 
Grant says that his appearance in the pulpit 
was commanding, his delivery earnest and 
animated, hb voice stentorian, yet not un- 
^easant. He usually preached extempore. 
His contributions to biblical literature were 
unimportant. He possessed considerable 
learning, but so little of the critical faculty 
that he identified Prometheus with Cain. As 
a man he seems to have been contentious and 
supercilious, yet by no means devoid of ge- 
niality. Though illiberal on many points, he 
was no bigot, and the firmness of his public 
conduct and the independence of his private 
judgment do him much honour. 

[Memoir by Frederick Croly, prefixed to Croly 's 
Book of Job, 1863 ; Richard Herring's Personal 
Recollections of George Croly, 1861 ; Gent. Mag. 
3rd ser. x. 104-7; S. C. HhII's Book of Me- 
mories, pp. 232, 233 ; James Grant s Metropo- 
litan Pulpit, i. 289-66.] R. G. 

CROMARTY, Earl of. [See Mac- 
kenzie, Gbobqb, 1630-1714.] 

CROMBIE, ALEXANDER, LL.D. 
(1762-1840), philologist and sclioolmaster, 
was horn in 1762 at Aberdeen, and educated 
at Marischal College, where he took the degree 
of M.A. in or about 1777, and received that of 
LL.D. about 1798. He became a licentiate 
of the church of Scotland, but adopted the 
profession of teaching. After conducting an 
academy for a short time in conjunction 
with a Mr. Hogg, he removed to London, 
where he kept a private school at Highgate, 
and occasionally officiated in the meeting- 
house in Southwood Lane. Removing after- 
wards to Greenwich, he became a highly 
Buccessful teacher, and purchased a fine man- 
sion formerly tenanted by Sir Walter James 
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n^ich, with its grounds, became a very valu- | whose name was also Alexander, succeeded 
able property. On the death of his cousin, him as proprietor of the estate of Phesdo, 
Mr. Alexanaer Crombie, advocate in Aber- and was in turn in 1877 succeeded by his 
deen, he succeeded by his bequest to the son, the present proprietor. 
^tate of Phesdo, in the parish of Fordoun, | [Tinies. 16 June 1840 ; copy of the notice in 
Kincardineshire, where he spent the last few i Gent. Mag. tor 1842, corrected by Crombie's son. 
years of his life. He died in 1840. The ' aflaxed to a copy of the (Jvmnasium in the pos- 
xamilj is now represented by his grandson, i session of Mr. Alexander Crombie of Thornton 
Mr. Alexander Crombie, Thornton Castle, i Castle; The Statistical Account of Scotland- 
near Laurencekirk. I parish of Fordoun ; personal information.] 

In the * Times ' of 16 June 1840 there ap- , W. G. B. 

peared an anonymous account of Crombie, 

written bv an old friend, John Grant, M.A., ' CROMBIE, JAMES, D.D. (1730-1790), 
Crouch find. The writer speaks in the presbyterian minister, eldest eon of James 
strongest terms of his inflexible integrity and Crambie (^c) by his wife May (Johnstoun), 
intellectual acuteness. He says that Crombie ' was bom at Perth on 6 Dec. 1730. Ilis father 
was well known as a scholar and critic ; that i was a mason. In 1748 Crombie matriculated 
he had been an early friend of Priestley, at St. Andrews, graduating A.M. in 1752. lie 
Price, and Geddes ; and that, while sympa- i studied for a short time at Edinburgh on 
thisin^ with their liberalism, he was a 'sound leaving St. Andrews. He was licensed by 
christian divine and a hearty despiser of the , Strathbogie presbytery on 8 June 1757 at 
cant of spurious liberalism.' When noticing Kothiemay. Here he acted as parish school- 
Crombie's death in the annual address to , master for some time. On 1 July 1760 he 
the Royal Society of Literature, Lord Kipon was present^ to Llianbryd, near Elgin, by 
dwelt upon his excellence as a teacher, and the Earl of Moray, in whose family he had 
as a composer of educational works, especi- acted as tutor, and having been duly called 
ally the * Gymnasium.' ' was ordained at Lhanbryd on 11 Sept. by El- 

His worlu are : 1. * A Defence of Philo- ' gin presbytery. He immediately applied to 
sophic Necessity,' 1793. 2. * The Etymology the fcjtrathbogie presbytery to give ordination 
and Syntax of the English Language Ex- without charge to James thomixson, a licen- 

?lained,' 1802 (other editions 1809, 1829, | tiate, in order that Thompson might supply 
836). 3. 'Gymnasium sive Symbola Cri- ' his place at Lhanbryd, and release Crombie for 
tica, intended to assist the classical st udent in winter studies at Glasfj o w. The Strathbogie 




Agricultural Interest,' 1816. 5. A Letter to noble pupil. The minutes of the Elgin pres- 
D. Ricardo, esq., containing an analysis of bytery record a series of attempts to bring 
his pamphlet on the depreciation of bank Crombie back to his duties at Lhanbryd, cul- 



notes, 1817. 6. Cursory observations in re- minating in a formal censure on 1 March 
ply to the * Strictures ' of Rev. Mr. Gilclirist 1763. After this he seems to have remained 
(on book No. 2), 1817. 7. * Letters from Dr. quietly for some years in his country parish. 



James Gregory of Edinburgh in defence of , In February 1768 acoUeagueship in the first 
his Essay on the difference of the relation , non-subscribing presbyterian congregation of 
between motion and action and that of cause Belfast became vacant. Doubtless on the 
and effect in physic, with replies by Rev. A. recommendation of Principal Leechman of 
Crombie, LL.I).,' 1819. 8. * Clavis 6ymnasii, ' Glasgow, Crombie was put forward for the 
sive Exercitationes in Symbolam Criticam,' I post. He received a call in December 1769 
1838. 9. 'Natural Theology, or Essays on ' with a promised stipend of 80/., and 10/. for 
the Existence of Deity and Providence, on a house. He did not, however, desert his 
the Immortality of the Soul, and a Future | charge at Lhanbryd until 22 Oct. 1770, when 
State,' 1829, 2 vols. 10. * Letter to Lieut.- 1 he was already settled in Belfast as col- 
coL Torrens, M.P., in answer to his address ' league to James Mackay. On Mackay's death 
to the farmers of the United Kingdom,' 1832. | (22 Jan. 1781) he became sole nast^or. The 
11. ' The Strike, or a Dialogue between John congregation, which worshippeoi in a dilapi- 
Treadle and Andrew Ploughman,' 1834. datedmeeting-house, was declining; Crombie 
12. Pamphlet on the Ballot ; also several ! met a suggestion for amalgamation with a 
other pamphlets published anonymously; ar- I neighbouring congregation by proposing the 
tides in the * Analytical Review ; ' and one | erection of a new meeting-house. This was 
article, or more, in the * Edinburgh Review.' j carried into effect in 1783; Wesley, who 
Cromlue had three sons ; the oldest of these, j preached in the new building in 1789, de- 
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scribes it as Hhe coxnpletest place of worship 
I have ever seen.' Crombie did not inter- 
meddle in theological disputes, but he ably 
defended his coreligionists from a charge of 
schism, and exhibited his divergence from the 

Suritan standpoint by advocating Sunday 
rill for volunteers in time of public danger. 
In September 1783 he was maae D.D. of St. 
Andrews. Crombie deserves mat credit for 
his attempt to establish in Belfast an unsec- 
tarian college, which would meet the higher 
educational wants of Ulster. The idea was 
not a new one [see Campbell, William, 
D.D.], nor was Crombie the first to endeavour 
to carry it out [see Crawford, William, 
D.D.] His plan differed from Crawford's by 
making no provision for instruction in theo- 
Iqgy, thus anticipating the modem scheme 
of the Queen's Colleges. The prospectus of 
the Belfast Academy, issued on 9 Sept. 1786, 
at once secured the warm support of leading 
men in Belfast, of all denominations. Funds 
were subscribed, the Killeleagh presbytery 
(then the most latitudinarian of those under 
the general synod) sending a donation of a 
hundred guineas. The prosi)ectus contem- 
plated academic courses extending over three 
sessions. The scheme was ambitious, and 
included a provision of preparatory schools. 
The academy was opened in February 1786 ; 
Crombie, as principal, undertaking classics, 
philosophy, and history. The same political 
complications which led to the collapse of 
the btrabane Academy frustrated Crombie's 
original design. The Belfast Academy soon 
lost its collegiate classes ; but as a high school 
it maintained itself, acquired great vogue 
under Crombie's successor, W^illiam Bruce 
(1757-1841) [q. v.], and still flourishes. 
Crombie's labours broke his strength, and his 
health declined ; yet he continued to dis- 
charge all his engagements with unflagging 
spirit. On 10 Feb. 1790 he attended a meet- 
ing of the Antrim presbytery, at which two 
congregations were added to its roll, and he 
was appointed to ])re8ide at an ordination on 
4 March. On 1 March ho died. lie was mar- 
ried on 23 July 1774 to Elizabeth Simson (d. 
1821), and leit four sons and one daughter. 
His ])ortrait is in the possession of a descen- 
dant in America ; a small copy is in the vestry 
of his meeting-house, representing a face of 
much firmness and sweetness of expression. 

He published: 1. *An Essay on Church 
Consecration,' &c., Dublin, 1777, 12mo (pub- 
lished anonymously in February) ; 3rd edit. 
Newry, 1816, l2mo (a defence of the presby- 
terians, who had lent their meeting-house to 
the episcopalians during the rebuilding of the 
church, against a charge of schism). 2. * The 
Propriety of Setting apart a Portion of the 



Sabbath for the purpose of acqmring the 
Knowledge and use olTArms,' &c.,^elf. 1781, 
8vo. (answered by Sinclare Kelbum, in 
*The Morality of the Sabbath Defended,' 
1781 ; neither publication is mentioned in 
Cox's * Literature of the Sabbath Question,' 
1865). 3. * Belfast Academy,' Belf. 1786, 
8vo (an enlarged issue in January of the 
newspaper prospectus). Also two ' Volun- 
teer Sermons,' Belfast, 1778 and 1779, 8vo. 

[Wesley's Journal (8 June 1789); Belfast 
News-Letter, 5 March 1790 ; Memoir of Crombie 
in Disciple (Bel&st), April 1883, p. 93 sq. ; ex- 
tracts (furnished for that memoir) from Perth 
Baptismal Register (in General Register House, 
Edmburgh), Glasgow Matriculation Book, records 
of St. Andrews University, minutes of Strathbogie, 
£lgin, and Antrim presbyteries ; also additional 
information from Funeral Sermon (manuscript) 
by James Bryson, 14 March 1790, in Antrim 
Presbytery Library, at Queen's College, Belfast, 
and from records of First Presbyterian Church, 
Belfast. Witherow's Hist, and Lit. Mem. of Prosb. 
in Ireland, 2nd ser. 1880, p. 212, gives a brief no- 
tice of Crombie, with extracts from his ' Essay.'] 

A. G. 

CROME, EDWARD (d. 156i>), protes- 
tant divine, was e<lucated at Cambridge, 
taking the degrees of B.A. in 1603, M.A. in 
1507, and D.l). in 1526. lie was a fellow of 
Gonville Hall ; but although his friend Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, also a Cambridge man, speaks 
of him as having been * president of a college 
in Cambridge,* his name does not appear in 
the lists of heads. It may be that he acted 
as deputy to Dr. Bokenham, master of Gon- 
ville Hall, who was seventy-seven years of 
age when he resided in 1536. In ir)16 
Crome was university preacher. lie resided 
at Cambridge until he attracted the king's 
notice by his approval of Cranmer's book de- 
' monstrating the nullity of his marriage with 
, Catherine of Arrag^n, and by his action as 
, one of the delegates a])pointed by the uni- 
versity, 4 Feb. 1530, to discuss and decide the 
question of the same purport proposed by the 
King. During the following Lent he was 
three times commanded to preach before the 
king, and shortly' after (24 May) was one of 
the representatives of his university who, 
together with a like number from Oxford, 
assisted the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Bishop of Durham in drawing up a condem- 
nation of the opinions expressed in certain 
English religious books, such as ' The Wicked 
Mammon 'and * The Obedience of a Christian 
Man,' which assailed the doctrines of cura- 
tory, the merit derived from good works, m- 
vocation of saints, confession, &c. 

It was probably about this time that he 
became parson of St. Antholin's Church in 
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the city of London, a rectory in the gift of 
the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, but owing 
to the destruction of the rejnsters in the fire 
of 1666 it is impossible to nx the date. 

While at Cambridge Crome had gained 
Bome insight into the ideas of religious re- 
formers by attending the meetings of ^ gos- 
pellers ' at the Whit« Horse in St. Benet's, 
and in spite of his acquiescence in the prohi- 
bition of their books, his preaching was so 
coloured with their views that he was con- 
vented before the Bishop of London and ex- 
amined, the king himself being present. The 
answers he gave were in accordance with the 
popular articles of belief, even in such mat^ 
ters as purgatory and the efficacy of fasting. 
There is extent a copy of them with remarks 
apparently added by nim when reading them 
in his church, in which he endeavoured with 
some success to explain away the discrepancy 
between the articles he was reading and his 
previous opinions. His confession was im- 
mediately printed by the bishops, but his old 
firiends thought it ' a very foolish thing/ and 
openly said that he was lying and speaking 
against his conscience in preaching purgator\\ 

Articles were formally produced against 
him, Latimer, andBilney in the convocation 
of March 1531, but in consequence of his 
previous recantation no further steps were 
taken against Ch^me. In 1534 he removed 
to the church of St. Mary Aldermary, which 
Queen Anne Boleyn procured for him by her 
influence with Archbishop Cranmer, the ])a- 
tron. He was unwilling to make the change, 
and did not accept it until the queen wrote 
an urgent letter to him on the subject. A 
few years later (1539) Archbishop Oanmer 
triea to obtain for him the deanerv of Can- 
terbury, but was not successful. 

About this period Crome is frequently 
mentioned in connection with Latimer, Bil- 
ney, and Barnes, and lie was one of the 
preachers appointed by Ilumfrey Monmouth, 
a leading London citizen and great favourer 
of the gospel, to preach his memorial ser- 
mons in the church of All Hallows Barking. 

After the passing of the Act of Six Articles 
in 1589, in consequence of which Latimer 
and Shaxton, bishop of Salisbury, resigned 
their bishoprics and were imprisoned, Crome 
preached two sermons which his enemies 
noped would give them a handle ; but hear- 
ing of his danger he immediately went to the 
king and prayed him to cease his severities. 
No proceedings were at that time taken 
against him, and not long after (July 1540) 
a uniyersal pardon was granted. Crome did 
not, however, alter his opinions and preach- 
ingf and a controversy between him and Dr. 
Wilaon having caused some stir in the city, 



they were both forbidden to preach again 
until they had been examined by the king 
and council. This was done on Christmas 
day 1540. The articles alleged against Crome 
were denial of justification by works, the 
efficacy of mai«ses for the deau and prayers 
to saints, and the non-necessity of truths not 
deduced from holy scripture. His answer 
was an argument that these articles were 
true and orthodox ; })ut the king, averse to 
severity in his case, only ordered him to preach 
at St. I'auls Cross and read a recantation with 
a statement that he would be pimished if 
hereafter convicted of a similar ofiencti. This 
he did, but as his sermon contained but little 
reference to the formal rt>cantation which he 
read, his license to preach was taken away. 
This prohibition did not endure many years, 
for in Lent 154(5 he again got into trouble for 
a sermon preached at St. Tliomns Acres, or 
Mercers' CHiapel, directed against the sacrifice 
of the mass. Being brought before Bishop 
Gardiner and others of the council he was 
ordered as before to preach in contradiction 
of wliat he had said ut St. Paul's Cross, but 
Ids sermon ratlier hinted that the king's re- 
cent abolition of chantries showed that he 
held the same opinion. This was not con- 
sidered satisfactory, and he had to perform a 
more perfect recant^ition on Trinity Sunday. 
During the reiprn of Edward VI he appears 
to have lived quietly, for the only notices of 
him are a casual mention by Hooper a short 
time before \w was made bisliop of Gloucester, 
that Crome was preaching against him, and a 
letter, referred to by Stryi>e, Irom a poor 
scholar asking for help. After Queen Mary's 
accession he was again arrested for preaching 
without license and committed to the Fleet 
(13 Jan. 1 554 ), but a year elapsed before he was 
brouglit up for trial. In January 1555 many 
of his friends were examined and condemned. 
Hooper, Rogers, Bishop Ferrars of St. David's, 
and others were burnt. Crome was given 
time to answer, and having had some practice 
in the art of recantation made sufficient com- 
pliance to save himself from the stake. It 
was proposed that he, Rogers, and Bradford 
should be sent to Cambridge to discuss with 
orthodox scholars, os Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer had done at Oxford, but they rt^- 
fused, not exf>ecting fair play. Their reasons 
were published in a paper which is printed 
by Foxe. How long he was kept in prison 
is doubtful. He died between 20 and 26 June 
1502, and was buried in his own church, St. 
Mary Aldermary, on the 29th. 

[Cal. of State Papers of Henry VIII, vols. W. 
V. vii. viii. ; Strype's Memorials, i. i. 492, ii. 
369. III. i. 92, 157, 221. 330, ii. 192; ADoals, 
I. i. 545 ; Strype's Cranmer, 487, 495, 5G6, Par- 
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ker Soc. 3 Zur. 208, &c. (see Gough's Index) ; 
Foxe's Acts, v. 337, 351, 836, vi, 413, 633, 636, 
688, yii. 43, 499 ; Burnet's Hist. Ref. i. 160, 
271. iii. 264,264,346; Wilkins's Concilia, iii. 
725, 737 ; Machyn's IHary, 61, 80, 81, 286 ; New- 
court's Repertorium, L 436 ; Cooper's Atb. Cant, 
i. 216.] C. T.M. 

CROME, JOHN (1768-1821), landscape- 
painter, called * Old Crome ' to distinguish 
him from his son, John Bemey (or more pro- 
perly Barney) Crome [q. v.], son of a poor 
journeyman weaver, was bom at Norwich 
22 Dec. 1768, in a low public-house in the 
parish of St. George's, Tombland. He could 
hardly be said to have enioyed the common 
instruction of the most orainary schools. At 
the age of twelve he began life as errand- boy 
to Dr. Rigby, a physician in Norwich, the 
father of the present Lady Eastlake. The 
pranks he played and the punishment he re- 
ceived for them while with the good-natured 
doctor were often laughingly recounted by 
him in after life; but the employment was 
uncongenial, and in 1783 he apprenticed him- 
self for seven years to Francis Whisler, a 
house, coach, and sign painter, and after 
his term was up worked as journeyman for 
Whisler, and is said to have been the first 
to introduce into Norwich the art of * grain- 
ing * or painting surfaces in imitation of po- 
lished wood. Among the signs he is known 
to have painted were *The Two Brewers,* 
' The Guardian Angel,' and * The Sawyers.' 
The first and last of these (if not all three) are 
still in existence. His taste for landscape 
art showed itself during this period, and he 
formed an intimate friendship with another 
lad of similar tastes. This was Robert Lad- 
brooke, who also afterwards became cele- 
brated as a landscape-painter, but who at this 
time was apprenticed to a printer. Crome 
and LadbrooKe took a ffarret together, em- 
ploved their leisure in sketehing m the fields 
and lanes about Norwich, and occasionally 
bought a print for the purpose of copying it. 
Their first art patrons were Smith & Jaggers, 
printsellers, of Norwich. Ladbrooke painted 
portraits at five shillings a head, and Crome 
painted landscapes for which he sometimes 
got as much as tnirty sliillings. This partner- 
ship lasted about two years, and then and 
after Crome is said to have had a very hard 
struggle, and to have been put to strange shifts 
to gam a livelihood. His efforts, however, 
attracted the attention of Mr. Tliomas Har- 
vey of Catton, Norfolk, who introduced him 
to good society as a teacher of drawing. Mr. 
Harvey, besides being something of an artist 
himself, possessed a small collection of Fle- 
mish and Dutch pictures, to which he allowed 
Crome access, thus, as has been well said. 



* affording him an opportunity of studying the 
works of a group of masters who had arrived 
at the highest excellence under almost exactly 
the same conditions of climate and scenery as 
those in which he himself was placed.' Mr. 
Harvey had also some Gainsboroufi^hs, includ- 
ing the famous * Cottage Door,' which Crome 
copied. He found other friends in Mr. John 
Gumey of Earlham, Mr. Dawson Turner 
fq.v.], and Sir William Beechey, R.A. [q. v.] 
The last named, who had himself bes'un life 
as a house-painter in Norwich, gave nim in- 
struction in painting, and wrote : ' Crome, 
when 1 knew him, must have been about 
twenty years old, and was a very awkward, 
uninformed country lad, but extremely shrewd 
in all his remarks upon art, though he wanted 
words and terms to express ms. meaning.' 
According to Mrs. Opie, her husband the 
artist also assisted Crome in his painting, 
but not before 1798. 

Crome and Ladbrooke married sisters of 
the name of Barney, and though the exact 
date of Crome's marriage is not known, it is 
certain that it was an early one, and that 
he supported his increasing family mainly by 
giving lessons in drawing. This family con- 
sisted of at least two daughters and six sons, 
the eldest of whom, baptised John Barney, 
after his father and mother, was bom in 1794. 
One of these children died in infancy, more 
than one of his sons besides John followed 
the profession of an artist, as did his daughter 
Emily, but none of them attained mucn re- 

Eutation except John. Ilis drawing lessons 
roughthim for a long period better remunera- 
tion than landscape-painting, and were useful 
in introducing him te good families in the 
neighbourhood. * As a teacher,' says Dawson 
Turner in the memoir prefixed to the edition 
of Crome's etchings in 1838, * he was eminently 
successful. He seldom failed to inspire into 
his pupils a portion of his own enthusiasm.' 
He used to teach in the open air, although he 
generally painted his pictures in his studio. 
Once a brother-painter met him out in the 
fields surroundea by a number of youngpeople, 
and remarked, * Why, I thought I had left 
you in the city engaged in your school.' * I 
am in my school,' replied Crome, * and teach- 
ing my scholars from the only true examples. 
Do you think,' pointing to a lovely distant 
view, * that either you and I can ao better 
than that P ' 

Thus he lived from year to year, teaching, 
painting, and studying always, content in 
the main with his local scenery and his local 
reputation, which increased year by year till 
his death. He paid an occasional visit to 
London, where he was always welcome in 
the studio and at the dinner-table of Sir 
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William Beechey ; assisted by his friends the 
Gumeys and others, he made excursions in 
the lake counties and Wales and to the south 
coast, and in 1814 paid a visit to Paris vid 
Belgium ; but, as a rule, Norwich and its 
nei^bourhood were sufficient for his art 
and himself. He soon gathered around him 
a knot of artists, amateurs, and pupils, and 
helped to lay the foundation of what is 
known as the Norwich school, a small pleiad 
of artists of whom the gpreatest were * Old ' 
Crome and John Sell Cotman [q. v.1, but it 
included other admirable painters, like Vin- 
cent and Stark, Crome's pupils, Stannard, 
Thirtle, and the Ladbrookes. The rise and 
fidl of this school forms a unique, brilliant, 
but short'lived phenomenon in the history 
of English art. it was unique becauf^ pro- 
Tinciu, and its nearest parallel was, perhaps, 
the greater school of water-colour landscape 
whi^ had its beginnings much about the 
same time in that band of earnest students. 
Turner, Girtin, Hunt, Edridge, IVout, Var- 
ley, and others, who met together under the 
roof of Dr. Monro, in the Adelphi, London, 
or at Bushey. It was in February 1803 
that the first meeting of the Norwich Society 
took place, in a dixigy building in a dingy 
locality called the Hole in the Wall in St. 
Andrew's, Norwich. Its full title was * The 
Norwich Society for the purpose of an en- 
quiry into the rise, progress, and present 
state of Painting, Architecture, and Scul]>- 
ture, with a view to point out the best 
methods of study, and to attain to greater 
perfection in these arts.' It has been called 
*a small joint-stock association, both of ac- 
complishments and worldly goods.' Each 
member had to afford proofs of eligibility, 
was elected by ballot, and had to subscribe 
his proportion of the value of the general 
stocky his right in which was forfeited by 
disregard of the laws and regulations. The 
society met once a fortnight at 7 p.m., and 
studied books on art, drawings, engravings, 
&c. for an hour and a half, after which there 
was a discussion on a previously arranged 
subject. Each member m rotation provided 
bread and cheese for supper and reaa a paper 
on art. The first president of the society 
was W. C. Leeds, and their first exhibi- 
tion was held in 1806 at the l&rge room in 
Sir Benjamin Wrench's court. This court, 
which was on the site of the present Com 
Hall, occupied a quadrangle in the parish of 
St. Andrew, whicn was wholly demolished 
about 1828. The exhibition comprised 223 
works in oil and water colour, sculpture 
and engraving, over twenty of which were 
bj Crome. The exhibitions were annual 
till Crome's death in 1821, and continued 



with some interruption till 1833. In 1810 
a secession, headed by Crome*s old friend 
Ladbrooke, took ])lace, and a rival exhibition 
was held for three years (1816-18) at Theatre 
(or Assembly Rooms) Plain. The old society 
seems to have been in full vigour in 1829, 
when they had rooms in New Exchange 
Street. They held a dinner that year, in 
imitation of the Royal Academy ; made 
grave speeches in which reference was made 
to the assistance to the funds given by the 
corj)oration of Norwich. From the account 
of the proceedings it would ap|)ear that they 
looked forward to the establishment of a 
regular academy at Norwich, and had no 
thought of that extinction so soon to follow. 
In 1806 Crome first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, and lie continued to send 
pictures there occasionally till 1818. Thir- 
teen works at the Royal Academy, ail of 
which were land8cu])es with one exception, 
* A Blacksmith's Shop,' and five at the British 
Institution con8titute<l his entire contribu- 
tion to tlie picture exhibitions in I^ndon, 
but his * Poringland ' was exliibited at the 
British Institution in 1824, three years after 
his death. To the Norrvich exhibit ions he con- 
tributed annually from 1805 to 1820, sending 
never less tlian ten and once as many as 
thirty-one pictures, and exhibiting 288 in all. 
Four of his pictures were includea in the ex- 
hibition of 1821 , which oj>ened after his death. 
In 1808 he became president of the Norwich 
Society, R. Ladbrooke being then vice-presi- 
dent, but after this, except the secession of 
Ladbrooke and others from the society in 
1816, there is no other important event to 
chronicle in his life, which a])]x«ar3 to liave 
been attended by a gradual increase of pro- 
sperity, though his income is not supi)osed to 
have risen at any time beyond about 800/. a 
year. Although his reputation was so high 
m his locality, it did not extend far, and 
though he painted and sold a great number 
of pictures, he seldom or never obtained more 
than 50/. even for a highly finished work. 
His income, however, suiHced to bring up 
his family in a comfortable if not luxurious 
fashion. From 1801 to his death he lived 
in a good-sized house in Gildengate Street, 
St. George's, Coleffate. lie kept two horses, 
which were indeea necessary for his journeys 
to his pupils, some of whom lived far from 
Norwich. He would drive from Norwich to 
Yarmouth in one day. He collected a large 
number of pictures and a valuable library of 
books. He was a favourite of all, and wel- 
come not only in small, but great houses ; his 
manners were winning, his conversation in- 
teresting and lively with jest and reminis- 
cence. Good-tempered and jovial, he loved 
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liiB joke and I^ glasS) and of an evening 
would frequent the parlour of a favourite inn 
in the Market Place, where he was something 
of an oracle, and it is said that, especially at 
the last, he was sometimes more convivial 
than was prudent. 

He was in his fifty-third year and in the 
fulness of his power as an artist when he 
was seized with an attack of inflammation, 
which carried him off after an illness of 
seven days. On the morning of the day he 
was taken ill he stretched a canvas six feet 
long for what he intended to be his master- 
piece, a picture of a water frolic on Wrox- 
ham Broad, for which he had already made 
the sketch. His last recorded speeches were 
worthy of himself and his art. On the day 
of his death he charged his eldest son, who 
was sitting by his bed, never to forget the 
dignity of art. 'John, my boy,* said he, 
* paint, but paint for fame ; and if your sub- 
ject is only a pigsty, dignify itl^ and his 
last words were, ' llobbcma, my dear Hob- 
bema, how I have loved you 1 ' He died at his 
house in Gildengate Street, Norwich, 22 April 
1821, and was buried in St. George*s Church. 
In the report of his funeral in the 'Norwich 
Mercury it is recorded that ' the last respect 
was paid to his memory by a numerous atten- 
dance of artists and other gentlemen. Mr. 
Sharp and Mr. Vincent came from town on 
purpose, and Mr. Stark was also present. 
An immense concourse of people bore grate- 
ful testimony to the estimation in which his 
character was generally held.' 

An exhibition of his paintings was held in 
Norwich in the autunmal session of 1821, 
when 111 of his works were gathered toge- 
ther, including those remaining unsold in his 
studio. 

The art. of Old Crome, though based in 
method upon that of the Dut<;h masters, and 
approaching in feeling sometimes to them and 
sometimes to Wilson, was inspired mainly by 
Nature and affection for the locality in which 
he passed his days. It was thus purely per- 
sonal and national, like that of Gainsborough 
and that of Constable, not daring to express 
highly poetical emotion or to produce splendid 
visions of ideal beauty, like that of Turner, 
but thoroughlv manly and unaffected, and 
penetrated with feeling for the beauty of what 
may be called the landscape of daily life. This 
he felt deeply and expressed with unusual 
success. The singleness of his aim and his 
constant study of nature gave freshness and 
vitality to all he did, and prevented ordinary 
and oiten-repeated subjects from becoming 
commonplace or monotonous. The life of 
the painter passed into his works. The low 
banks of the W ensum and the Yare, with their 



ricketty boat-houses, the leafy lanes about 
Norwich, the familiar Mousehold Heath, the 
tan-sailed barges sailing through the flats, 
the jetty and shore at Yarmouth sparkling 
in the sun, were painted by him as all men 
saw them, but as no one but himself could 
paint them. He found rather than com- 
posed his pictures, but the artistic instinct 
was so strong within him that his selection 
of subjects was always happy, and, even when 
most simple, attended by a success which no 
effort of creative imagination could excel. An 
instance of such fortunate finding, accom- 
panied by wonderful sympathy of treatment, 
18 the 'Mousehold Heath' in the National 
GJallery (^Trafalgar Sc^uare), where a simple 
slope rising bare against a skv warm with 
illuminated clouds suffices, witli a few weeds 
for foreground, to make a noble and poetical 
picture, full of the solemnity of solitude and 
the calm of the dying day. He painted it, 
he said, for ' air and space.' As a specimen 
of his sometimes rich and gem-Uke colouring 
the ' View of Chapel Fields, Norwich,' with its 
avenue of trees shot through with the slant ing 
rays of the sun, could scarcely be surpassed. 
Always original, because always painting 
what he saw as he saw it, he was yet, perhaps, 
most so in his trees, which he studied with a 
particularity exceeding that of any artist be- 
fore him, giving to each kind not only its gene- 
ral form and air, but its bark, its leafage, and 
its habit of growth. His oaks are especially 
fine, drawn with a comprehensive knowledge 
of their structure, and as if with an intimate 
acquaintance with every branch. It has been 
said that * an oak as represented by Crome is 
a poem vibrating with life,' and that * Mr. 
Steward's " Oak at Poringland " and Mr. 
Holmes's " Willow " are two among the no- 
blest pictures of trees that the world possesses, 
for, with all the knowledge and all tne defini- 
tion, there is no precedence given to detail 
over large pictorial effect.' Another picture 
by Crome, although an early one, deserves 
notice from its size and beauty. This is the 
' Carrow Abbey,' exhibited in 1805, and now 
in the possession of Mr. J. J. Colman, M.P. 
An exhaustive examination of Crome's art 
is impossible here. Enough has been said to 
show that he was one of the most genuine 
and original, as he was undoubtedly one of 
the most enthusiastic of English artists, and 
that his name deserves to be remembered 
with those of Gainsborough and Constable as 
one of the men of genius who founded the 
English school of landscape. It was not till 
1878 that the London public had an oppor- 
tunity of doing justice to the merit of Crome 
and the rest 01 the Norwich school. Of fifty- 
six examples of the school shown that year, 
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twenty-sey en were by * Old Crome/ and among 
them were two fine pictures from sketches , 
taken during his one visit to the continent. • 
The 'Fishn^rket on the Beach, Boulogne, I 
1814 ' (painted 1820), and * Boulevard des 
Italiens, Paris, 1814 ' (both now in the posses- ' 
sion of the trustees of the late Hudson Gur- j 
nej), showed that, English as Crome was to 
the core, his palette took a livelier tone, in ' 
BYmpathy with the climate and character of 
the French. Both these pictures were etched ' 
with great skill and feeling by the late Edwin 
£dwards. Fine examples of ' Old Crome ' 
now fetch large prices. A * View of Cromer ' I 
was sold at Christie's in 1867 for 1 ,020 guineas, 
and in 1875, at the sale of Mr. MendeVs pic- 
tures, an upright landscape, a road scene, 
brought nearly 1,600/. 

Although all Crome's artistic triumphs are 
in oil colours, he drew skilfully but rarely in 
water colour. There are three or four poor 
examples of his water colours in the South 
Kensington Museum, and one or two sketches 
in monochrome. Of his oil paintings the 
National Ghillery and the South Kensington 
Museum contain several good specimens be- 
sides those already mentioned, and the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge contains a 
fine 'Clump of Trees, Hautbois Common.' 
Many of his finest pictures are still owned by 
families in Norwicli and it« neighbourhood. 

Crome must be regarded as one of the 
earliest paint«r-etchers of the English school. 
The art nad, indeed, been practised for topo- 
graphical views and as an adjunct to engrav- 
ing and aquatint, but veiy few if any English 
artists before Crome used the needle for their 
own pleasure and to make studies from nature 
of a purely picturesque kind. His hard- 
grouna etcnings are large in arrangement of 
masses of light, and very minute in execu- 
tion. No etcher has so faithfully recorded 
the detail of branch and leaf, but in doing 
this he sacrificed gradation of tone and with 
it atmospheric efiect. His soft-ground etch- 
ings are slighter but more effective. They 
were essentially private plates these of Crome, 
and though he issued a prospectus in 1812 for 
their publication and got a respectable body 
of subscribers, he could not be persuaded to 
publish them. It was not till 1834, or thir- 
teen years after his death, that thirty-one of 
them were published at Norwich in a volume 
called * Norfolk Picturesque Scenenr,' by his 
widow, his son J. B. Crome, Mr. B. Steel, and 
Mr. Freeman. A few copies, now very rare, 
were worked off on large folio before letters. 
Four years later (1838) there was a new 
issue of seventeen of these plates, called 
' Etchings in Norfolk,' with a memoir of the 
artist l^ Dawson Turner, and a portrait en- 



graved by Sevier after a ])icture by D. B. 
Murphy, which, witli another by W. Sharpe, 
and a bust by F. Mozzotti, were exhibited at 
the Norwich Society in 1821. About I860 
the thirty-one plates were again published, 
by Mr. Charles Musket, and about twenty 
years afterwards another issue appeared with 
an additional soft-ground plate which had 
not been published before. This was called 
* Thirty-two original Etchings, Views of Nor- 
folk, by Old Crome, with portrait.' Some of 
the plates for the later issues were rebitten by 
Ninham, and others touched with the graver 
bv W. C. Edwards. The later states of the 
plates are of little artistic value. There is 
a fine collection of Crome's etchings in the 
British Museum. 

[Norfolk Picturesque Scenery, 1834 : ibid. 
1838, with Memoir by Dawson Turner; Wodder- 
spoon's John Crome and his Works; 2nd ed. 
printed for private circulation by K. N. Bacon, 
at the Norwich Mercury Ofiice, 1876; Life by 
Mrs. Charles Heivton, added to Cunningham s 
Li res of British Painters, 1880; Cunningham's 
Cabinet Library of Pictures ; Chesneau's La 
Peinture Anglaise ; Redgraves' Century of 
Painters; Wedmore's Studies in English Art; 
Knglish Illustrated Magazine, December 1883; 
Magazine of Art, April 1882 ; Griiphic, 13 Aug. 
1881 ; Seguier's Diet, of the Works of Painters ; 
Rcdgnive's Diet, of iVrtists (1878); Bryan's Diet, 
of Painters (Graves) ; Graves's Diet, of Artists ; 
manuscript notes by the Into Mr. Edwin Ed- 
wards, and information supplied by Mr. J. Reeve 
of Norwich.] C. M. 

CROME, JOHN BEKN AY (1794-1842), 
landscape-painter, the eldest son of Jolm 
(Old) (jrome [q. v.], was bom at Norwich 
14 Dec. 1794. He was christened John Bar- 
ney, after his father's christian and mother's 
maiden name, but in the record of the baptisms 
of other members of his family the mother's 
name is sometimes spelt Bemey and Bemay. 
He was educated at the grammar school at 
Norwich under Dr. Samuel Forster and the 
Rev. Edward Valpy. He was brought up 
asan artist, assisted his father in teaching, and 
succeeded him in his practice. He painted 
coast and country scenes, and attained con- 
siderable local reputation as a painter and 
a teacher. He was a member of the Nor- 
wich Society of Artists, and between 1806 
and 1830 sent 277 of his works to their ex- 
hibitions. Between 1811 and 1843 he exhi- 
bited seven works at the Royal Academy, 
thirty-five at the British Institution, and 
fifty-five at the Society of British Artists. 
He made frequent visits to the continent, 
and the subjects of some of his pictures were 
taken from places in France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Italy. Towards ike close of his 
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life he became celebrated for his moonlight 
pictures. In 1836 he left Norwich for Great 
Yarmouth, where he died, after much sutfer- 
ing, from an incurable disease, 15 Sept. 1842, 
aged 48. He was twice married, and left a 
widow but no children. His pictures are un- 
eaual in merit, but his best are so like those 
01 his father that some of them have been 
exhibited and sold as such. 

rWodderspoon's John Crome and his Works, 
2nd edit.; Norfolk Chronicle, 17 Sept. 1842; 
Norwich Mercury, same date ; Redgrave's Diet.; 
information communicated by Mr. James Reeve 
of Norwich.] C. M. 

CR0MEK,R0BE11T HARTLEY (1770- 
1812), engraver, was bom at Hull in 1770. 
He abandoned law for literary and artistic 
pursuits. He lived for a time at Manchester 
and collected books. He afterwards went to 
London and studied engraving under Barto- 
lozzi. He engraved some of Stothard's pic- 
tures, and made acquaintance with William 
Blake. He bought Blake's drawings in illus- 
tration of Blair's * Grave * for twenty guineas 
(about the usual price according to Cunning- 
ham), and in 1808 published an edition of the 
poem with etchings after Blake by Schiavo- 
netti. Blake expected to be employed upon 
the engraving himself, and was aggrieved by 
the transference of the work to Schiavonetti. 
Cromek obtained a large number of subscri- 
bers without any benent to Blake. In 1808 
Cromek visited Scotland to collect informa- 
tion about Bums. The result was his * Re- 
liques of Bums, consisting chiefly of Original 
Letters, Poems, and Critical Observations on 
Scottish Sonfjs,' 1808. This was followed by 

* Select Scottish Songs, Ancient and Modem, 
with Critical Observations and Biocfraphical 
Notices by Robert Bums, edited by K. H. 
Cromek,' 1810. Cromek had made a second 
collecting tour in 1809, and then met Allan 
Cunningham [a. v.], who provided him with 

* old songs ' of his own manufacture. Cromek 
turned Cunningham's services to account, with 
very slight acknowledgment of their true na- 
ture, in ' Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway 
Song, with Historical and Traditional Notices 
relative to the Manners and Customs of the 
Peasantry,' 1810. During one of these tours 
Cromek, according to his biographer, picked 
up a volume of Chaucer, and thereupon sug- 
gested to Stothard his famous picture of the 
' Canterbury Pilgprims.' This statement was 
intended as an answer to the far more pro- 
bable story that Cromek really took the hint 
from a sight of Blake's design for the same 
subject. Blake asserted that Cromek gave 
him a commission for the picture. Cromek 
replied that Blake must nave received the 



commission ' in a vision.' It seems that on 
failing to get the design on the same terms 
as the designs for the * Grave ' he offered 
Stothard 60/. (afterwards raised to 100/.) to 
paint the picture without explaining the pre- 
vious transaction with Blake. Cromek ex- 
hibited Stothard's picture in several towns, 
and sold it for 300/. He excused himself 
from paying Stothard in full on the ground 
of money aifficulties. Schiavonetti's death 
(7 June 1810) delayed the engraving, and 
Cromek was much affected by the disappoint- 
ment. He showed symptoms of consumption 
in the winter of 1810, and died of the disease 
14 March 1812, leaving a widow and two 
children. The * Grave ' was reissued in 1813, 
with lives of Cromek and Schiavonetti. Cro- 
mek's widow finally made a large sum by pub- 
lishing the print after Stothard, which was 
completed by other engravers. Cunningham 
tells a story of Cromets appropriation of an 
autograph letter of Ben Jonson belonging to 
Scott. Cromek was a shifty speculator, who 
incurred the odium attaching to men of busi- 
ness who try to make money by the help of 
men of genius. The fact that he ruined him- 
self in the attempt has not procured him 
pardon. Yet he seems to have been a man 
of some taste and kindly feeling, who might 
have behaved more liberally if he could have 
afforded to keep a conscience. Cunningham, 
whom he introduced to Chantrey, says : * I 
always think of him, if not with gratitude, 
with affection and esteem.' 

[Life in Blair's Grave, 1813 ; Nichols's Illus- 
trations, vii. 213, 216; Gilchrist's Blake (2Dd 
ed.), i. 246. 290 ; Bray's Life of Stothard (1851), 
130-40; Gent. Mag. February 1852 (where a 
I letter to Blake was first printed) ; Hogg's Life 
I of Allan Cunningham, 49-74, 79, 80; Cunning- 
; ham's Lives of the Painters, ii. 161-3; Smith's 
NoUekens, ii. 474-6 ; Preface by Peter Cunning- 
ham to A. Cunningham's Songs, 1847.] L. S. 

CROMER, GEORGE {d. 1542), arch- 
bishop of Armagh, was an Englishman by 
birth. He succeeded Kite at Armagh in 1 522. 

SThe writ to restore the temporalities was of 
une 1522, and was retrospective to the time 
of Bate's resignation ; Wabb, Works on Ire- 
landf Harris's transl.) He was attached to 
the faction of Gerald, earl of Kildare, through 
whom he was made lord chancellor of Ireland 
in 1532, after the removal of Kildare's enemy, 
Archbishop Allen of Dublin. He exercised this 
high office for two years, down to the rising 
of Kildare and the murder of Allen. Oromer 
is best known for the ojj^position that he 
attempted to the introduction of the English 
reformation into Ireland, into which course 
he was led partly by his friendship with the 
Ghsraldines, and nis resentment at the severi- 
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ties used towards them at the end of their 
revolt. In 1536 Henry VIII imposed all the 
reformatory measures, that had been passed 
at Westminster, upon the parliament of 
Dublin: such as the act of supreme head, 
the act for first-fruits to go to the crown, 



Chapel school, Lrmdon, and in 1647 was 
appointed siir-master of St. Paul's School, 
whore he found a friend in the Itev. John 
Lanplev, the head-mast t.fr, through whose re- 
commendation he ^ot the mastership of the 
Dorchester grammar school on 10 Oct. lOol. 



the act for suppressing certain monasteries, On 14 Sept. 1657 he succeeded Langlev, wlio 
and others {Irish State Papers, p. 526 ; Cox, i on his deathl)e<l had recommended him as 
Sibem. Ar^licana, p, 248; Dixon, Ch. <>/' head-master of St . Paul's School. Pepvs was 
Engl. ii. 181). At tne same time a number I intimate with him, and held him in honour 
of comnuBsioners appeared, and the English for his learning, but in one place c^lls him a 
reformation was actively enforced, especially I * conceited pedagogu«»* for b+Mug *8o dogmati- 
by Browne, the new arclibishop of Dublin, j cal in all he does and says.' He was a goml 
Cromer, as primate of Ireland, did what he ' linguist, and hence earned tht^ nameof ttoXv- 
coidd to oppose these proceedings. Summon- | yKonTToi. At the buniing of the school in the 
inga meeting of some of his suffragans and great fire of 1<MM.> he lost a valuable library, 
clerjgy, he represented the impiety of acknow- ' the best private coll«.»ction in Ix)ndon it was 
ledgmg the king as supreme head of the | re])uted, and its loss was thought to have 
church; exhorted them to adhere to the hastened his death, which took ])lace on 
apostolic chair; and convinced them that ' 21 July 1672. llis remains were buried in 
Ireland was the peculiar property of the holy , the Ouildliall chapel, and liis funeral sormon 
see, from which alone the English kings held was preached by Dr. John Wells of St. Bo- 
their dominion or lordship over it, by the ' toljili's, Aldersgate. His wife, Mary Cromle- 
argument that it was anciently called the , holme, survived him, but he left no children. 
Holy Island (Lblaxd^ ii. 161 ). Soon after- j [(jurdiner s Admission Re^nstors of St. Paul's 
wards Archbishop Browne informed the school, 1884, p. 49; Knight's Life of Colet, 1823 
powerfulmmister Cromwell that Cromer was p.320; Hutchins's Dorset,! 863, ii. 368; Obituary 
intriguing with the Duke of Norfolk, one of 1 of Richard Smyth (Camd. Soc.). p. 96; Popys's 
the heads of the old learning in England, to Diary, wl. Mynors Bright, 1875, i. 24, 38. 391, 

r>a^brtl'8 
Thoms's 

in Notes 

bis higtness's orders in his diocese. The <"ifl Qu<-ri**s, 1861, 2nd sor.xi. 403; information 
Duke of Norfolk is by Armagh, and the : ^^om Mr. J. W. Bone and (Others] C. W. S. 
clergy desired to assist them, nor to suffer 






withRome. Tlielatterhad indeed despatched near 8t.(^ientm,Picardy, where his anc^'stry 
emissaries thither, to advertise the pope of ' ^^^^ ^«"P ^'♦'^ landowners and flax-growers. 
the king's recent proceedings; and had re- , His father, Louis Crommelin (married in 
ceivedfrom the holv father a private com- 1648 to Marie Mcttayer), was sufllciently 
mission, prohibiting fhe people from owning ' wealthy to leave 10,(KK)/. to eacli of his four 
the king for supreme head, and pronouncing 1 »o"«> Samuel-Louis, Samuel, William, and 
a curse on those who should not confess to , Alexander. Louis Crommelin, who, on his 
their confessors 
had done amiss 

to Crumwel, Ma^ ,. , _ 

and Cromer seems to have ceased to attract , The family was protestant, and the revoca- 
attention. ^^^^ ^^ ^1*® edict of Nantes in 1 680 proved the 

[Authorities cited, ad loc] R. W. D. I '"^^ ^f their business Crommelin for som^ 

. years endeavoured to hold his ground ; lie had 

CROMLEHOLME, SAMUEL (1618- ! Sreconciled himself to the Roman catholic 
1672), head-master of St. Paul's School, bom ' church in 1683, but becoming again a pro- 
in 1618 in Wiltshire, was the son of the Riiv. | testant,his estates were forfeited to the crown 
Richard Cromleholme, who was rector of 1 and his buildings wrecked. With his son and 
Quedgeley, Oloucestershire, from July 16i>4. I two daughters (his wife Anne was dead) he 
He was a^itted to Corpus Cliristi College, | made his way to Amsterdam. Here he b<»- 
Oxford, 13 Nov. 1635, at the age of seventeen, I came partner in a bankiiig firm, and was joined 
and took the degrees of B.A. and M.A. in due by his brothers Samuel and William. 
ooune. He became master of the Mercers' Many exiled Huguenot linen-workers had 

YOL. zm. L 
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been encouraged to settle at Lisbum (for- with original infif, as regards Ulster, a system 
merly Lisnagarvey), a cathedral town on the of technical education for the textile art. 
confines of CO unties An trim and Down, where The effect was to supply the markets of 
already there was some manufacture of linen. Dublin and London with linens and cambrics 
In 1696 the English parliament passed an of a quality previously procurable only by 
act (7 and 8 Will. Ill, cap. 39) for inyiting importation from abroad. Crommelin was 
foreign protestants to settle in Ireland, and effectively assisted by his three brothers, 
admitting all products of hemp and flax duty In 1705 a factory was opened at Kilkenny, 
free from Ireland to England. The Irish under the management of William Crom- 
parliament in November 1697 passed an act melin. In 1707 the thanks of the Irish par- 
lor fostering the linen manufacture. Wil- liament were voted to Crommelin. The 
liam III, in reply to an address from the minutes of the linen board, a body of 
English commons on 9 June 1698, expressed trustees appointed (13 Oct. 1711) by the Irish 
his determination, while discouraging the government for the extension of the linen 
Irish woollen trade, to do all in his power to manufacture, bear frequent testimony to the 
encourage the linen manufactures of Ireland. ' invaluable service ' oi Crommelin. He pur- 
With tms view the king made a communica- sued his work bravely, though a heavy pri- 
tion to Crommelin, desiring him to institute vate sorrow fell upon him in the death of his 
an inquiry into the condition of the French only son, Louis, l>om at St. Quentin, who 
colony at Lisbum, and to report upon the died at Lisbum on 1 July 1711, aged 28. 
terms on which he would agree to act as di- By the death of this son a pension of 2001. 
rector of the linen manufacture. Crommelin a year was lost. It had been offered to Crom- 
arrived at Lisbum in the autumn of 1698. melin, but at his desire was given to his son. 
He embodied his ideas respecting the best On 24 Feb. 1716 the linen board recom- 
mode of improving the linen industry in a mended that a pension of 400/. be granted 
memorial dated 16 April 1699, and addressed him by the government. In December 1717 
to the commissioners of the treasury. The Crommelin extended his operations by pro- 
treasury, in concert with the commissioners moting settlements for the manufacture of 
of trade and plantations, recommended the hempen sailcloth at Rathkeale, Cork, Water- 
adoption of Crommelin's proposals, and effect ford, and lat'er at Rathbride (1725). His 
was at once given to them by a royal patent, energy ceased only with his life ; he died at 
Crommelin, who was made * overseer of the Lisbum on 14 July 1727, aged 76, and is 
royal linen manufacture of Ireland,* advanced buried, with other Huguenots, in the eastern 
10,000/. to carry out the necessary works, corner of the graveyard of the cathedral 
the treasury paying him eight per cent, on this church. He left u daughter, married to Caj>- 
sum for ten years. He was to have 200/. a tain de Berniere. The Crommelin family is 
year as director, and 120/. a year for each extinct in the main line, but the name sur- 
of three assistants. A grant of 60/. was vives, having been adopted by a branch of 
added towards the stipend of a French mi- the family of de la Cherois, closely connected 
nister, and early in 1701 Charles Lavalade by marriage with the Crommelins. 
(whose sister had married Alexander Crom- Crommelin published an * Essay towards 
melin) became the pastor of the colony . The the Improving of the Hempen and Flaxen 
death of William ill in 1702 imperilled the Manufactories in the Kingdom of Ireland,' 
rising enterprise, but the royal patent and Dublin, 1705, 4to, containing many particu- 
grants were renewed under Anne. lars of historical as well as scientific interest. 
Crommelin began by ordering three hundred [Ulster Journal of Archwology, 1853, pp. 
looms (afterwards increased to a thousand) 209 sq., 286 stj. (article on the • Huguenot Colony 
from Flanders and Holland. Till his death at Lisbum/ by Dr. Purdon), 1856. p. 206 sq. 
a premium of 5/. was granted for every loom (article • The Settlement inWaterford,' by Rev. T. 




employed »,..^^. 

improve it. His reed maker was Henry [by Hugh M'C«llLisburn]. requiring some cor- 

Mark du Pr6 (d. 1750), one of the best makers r'"'"'>' T5°g\"'l' Commons Journals, xii.338sq.; 

r rt ^1 -« u^,^-. rt^-. „ •*. e Keport from the Select Committee on the Linen 

of Cambray. Baron Conway gave a site for ^nule in Ireland, 6 June 1825; communication 

weavmg workshops, and m addition to the f„,„ ^r. M'Call.l A. G. 
Huguenot weavers Irish apprentices were 

taken. Dutchmen were engaged to teach CROMPTON, SiK CHARLES JOHN 

flax-growing to farmers, and to superintend (1797-1806), justice of the queen's bench, 

bleaching operations. It is not without some bom at Derby on 12 June 1797, was the third 

reason that Crommelin has been credited son of Dr. Peter Crompton, whose &ther was 
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a banker there. The Cromptons came of a : in 1832, and left four sons and tliree daugh- 
Yorkahire puritan stock, connected with the ters. 

Cheshire family of the regicide Bradshaw. I [-p^^g^.g jj^^ ^^ ^^^ Judges; Law Magazine. 
Dr. Peter Crompton succeeded to an elder ^qI. xxiii. No. 45. art. 1. by Sir L. Peel; in- 
brother's inheritance, and at an early age formation from tlie family.] G. C. R. 

married his second cousin Mary, daughter of . 

John Crompton of Chorley Hall, Lancashire, ' CROMPTON, HUGH (Jl. 1657), poet, 
a lady mucn admired by the poet Coleridge was, according to his friend Winsranley, 
and often mentioned in his correspondence. ' bom a Gentleman and bred up a Scholar.' 
Shortly after his third son's birth. Dr. Cromp- | He probably belonged to the Lancashire fa- 
ton removed from Derby to Eton House, mily of Crompton. But his father's means 
near Liverpool, and there passed the rest of his failed, and he had to earn his own livelihood, 
days as a country gentleman, physicking the * which hiA learning had made him capable 
poor gratis and being noted foradvancedlibe- to do.' Misfortune still dogged him, and he 
ral opinions at a time when it was not very safe employed liLs enforced leisure in writing 
to hold them. His son Charles (who never used poetry. Jfefore 1 687 he emigrated to Lrelana. 
his second name, John), having graduated The date of his death is uncertain. His pub- 
with distinction at Trinity College, Dublin, lished works, which are very rarely met with, 
was entered at the Inner Temple in 1817, after are: 1. * Poems bvHugh Crompton, the Son 
A short time spent in a Liverpool solicitor's of Dacchus and (jodson of Apollo. Being a 
office. He learned the art of special pleading fardle of Fancies or a medley of Musick, stood 

iin which he became later a great adept) from , in four ounces of the C)yl of Epigrams,' Lon- 
jittledale and Patteson, and, being called to don, 1657, dedicated to the author's * Friend 
the bar in 1821, went the northern circuit, and Kinsman ColonellTlio. Compt on.' 2.* Pie- 
Practice came to him, if not very quickly, on rides, or the Muses Mount,' London, 1658 ?, 
the whole steadily, and he acquired in time dedicated to Mary, duchess of Richmond and 
the reputation of a learned and thoroughly Ix^nnox. Many of Cromptons poems are 
sound lawyer, becoming an authority espe- fluently and bnskly written ; a few are ob- 
cially in mercantile cases and in questions . vious imitations of Waller, and others are 
arising out of the Municipal Corporation lie- un])leasant.ly coarse. Granger mentions a 
form Act. He became tubman and then portrait of Crompton at the age of eighteen 
postman in the exchequer, coimsel for the . which was engraved by A. Hertocks. A 
board of stamps and taxes, reporter of ex- ' second engraved portrait is prefixed to the 
chequer decisions from 1830 to 1836 (first , * Pierides.' 

with Jervis, afterwards with Meeson and! [Winstanlcy'sLiveHof the English Poets. 191 ; 
RoBCOe), assessor of the court of passage m Gninger's IJiof?. Hist. iii. loo ; Coiisins's Collec- 
Liverpool from 1836, a member ot the com- tanea. iv. 521-6 ; Park's Restituta, i. 272. iii. 
mission of innuiry into the court of chancery j 167.] S. L. L. 

in 1851, and tnen, without ha\*ing taken silk, 

was raised to the bench in February 1852 by i CROMPTON, JOHN (1611-1069), non- 
Lord Truro, and knighted. A strong Iil)e- r conformist divine, younger son of Abraham 
ral in politics, like his father, he stood for Crompton of Brightmct, a hamlet in the 
parliament at Preston in 1832, and Newport j parish ofBolton, Lancashire, was bom in 1611. 
(Isle of Wight) in 1847, but in both coses un- He received his academical education at Em- 
successfully. He pnwed an excellent judge, | manucl College, Cambridge, where he pro- 
especially in banco, and was the author of ceedod M.A. After leaving the imiversity 
many decisions still quoted. When he died, 1 hf* became lecturer at All Saints, Derby. In 
on 30 Oct. 1865, he was followed to his rest- I 1637, when a pestilence visit«*d the town, 
ing-place in Willesden churchyard with un- and every one tied that could, Crompton re- 
usual marks of respect and affection from his I mained at his post, and did what ho could to 
professional brethren. He had a character ; allay the terror and confusion. From Derby 
as open and winning as it was upright and . he removed to Brailsford, a rectory seven 
high-principled, with a lively humour that in miles distant, where he paid the fifth of the 
youth was apt to brim over and later was whole profits. He also gave the ])rotits of 
sometimes rather caustic but which grew 1 Osmast^)n chapelr}', which belonged to the 
mellow with age. Through life he was an rectory, reckoned at 40/. a year, to a clergv- 
omnivorouB reader, and amid the greatest | man of his own choosing, that he might 
press of work he always found time for the attend wholly to his parishioners at Rrails- 
purauits and interests of a highly cultivated | ford. When Booth rose in Lancashire, and 
mind. He married Caroline, lourth daughter 1 White at Nottingham, for the king, Crompton 
of Thomas Fletcher, a Liverpool merchant, j went with his neighbours, with such arms 

l2 
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as they could get, to assist at Derby. The 
attempt failing, he and some of his friends 
were placed for a while under strict surveil- 
lance by the parliament. At the Restoration 
Crompton was forced to give up his rectory, 
thougn a certificate testifying liis worth and 
loyalty was signed by many influential inha- 
bitants of Derby and adjacent places. He 
then retired to Arnold, a small vicarage near 
Nottingham, from which he was soon ejected 
by the Act of Uniformity. He continued, 
however, to rent the vicarage house at Arnold 
till the Five Mile Act removed him to Map- 

Eerley in Derbyshire, where he preached as 
e had opportunity. He died on 9 Jan. 1669, 
and was buried at West Hallam. His funeral 
sermon was preached by Robert Horn, the 
rector, who, dying himself some six weeks 
later, desired to be laid in the same grave. 
Crompton had, with other issue, two sons, 
Abraham, of Derby, who died in 1734, and 
Samuel, pastor of a dissenting congregation 
at Doncaster. 

[Calamy's Nonconf. Memorial (Palmer), iii. 
86-8 ; Burke's Landed Gentry, 6th ed., 1882, i. 
396 ; Glover's Derbyshire, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 495.] 

G.G. 

CROMPTON, RICHARD (Jl. 1573- 
1599), lawyer, was of a family settled at 
Bedford Orange in the parish of Leigh, Lan- 
cashire, and was educated at Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, but did not proceed to a degree. 
He became a member and benclier of the 
Middle Temple, * a barrister and councillor 
of note,' as stated by Wood ; was summer 
reader in 1573 and Lent reader in 1578 ; and 
* might have been called to the coif, had lie 
not preferred his private studies and repose 
before public employment and riches.' In 
1683 he edited and enlarged Sir A. Fitz- 
herbert's * Office et Aucthoritie de Justices 
de Peace ' (R. Tottill, 8vo). This was re- 
printed in 168 1 and 1593 by the same printer, 
in 1594 by C. Yetsweirt, and in 1606 and 
1617 l)y the Stationers' Company. In 1587 
he published * A Short Declaration of the 
Enoe of Traytors and False Conspirators 
against the State, and the Duetie of Subjects 
to their Souereigne Govemour' (J. Charle- 
wood, 4to), dedicated to Archbishop Whitgift. 
In 1594 appeared his chief work, * L'Autho- 
ritie et Jurisdiction des Courts de la Maiestie 
de la Roygne' (C. Yetsweirt, 4to). In his 
dedication to Sir John Puckering the author 
states that this treatise was written after his 
retirement into the country and as a solace 
for the leisure hours of his old age. It was 
reprinted by J. More in 1637, and is com- 
mended in North's ' Discourse on the Study 
of the Law.' A selection of ' Star-chamber 



Cases ' was made trom this work and pub- 
lished in 1630 and 1641. His last work was 
issued in 1699, entitled 'The Mansion of 
Mapianimitie : wherein is shewed the most 
high and honourable Acts of Sundrie English 
Kings, Princes, Dukes . . . performed in de- 
fence of their Princes and Count rie' (W. 
Ponsonby, 4to). Another edition was printed 
by M. Lownes in 1608. William Crompton 
(1599P-1642) [q. v.], the puritan minister of 
Barnstaple, was his younger son. 

[Wood's Athene Ozon., ed. Bliss, i. 634; 
Ormerod's Parentalia, Additions, 1856, p. 4; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. of Early English Books, i. 427. 
ii. 630 ; Ames's Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), 1785, 
ii. 824, 1099, 1131, 1276; W. C. Hazlitt's Hand- 
book, 1867, p. 130; Hazlitt's Collections and 
Notes, 1876, p. 109.] C. W. S. 

CROMPTON, SAMUEL (1753-1827), 
inventor of the spinning mule, was bom at 
Firwood, near Bolton, on 3 Dec. 1763. His 
father occupied a small farm, to the cultiva- 
tion of which he added domestic yam-spin- 
ning and handloom- weaving for the Bolton 
market. Crompton^s father died when he was 
a bov of five, and when the family were domi- 
ciled in some rooms of an ancient mansion 
near Firwood (Hall-in-the-Wood), of which 
his parents seem to have been appointed care- 
takers. His mother was a superior woman, 
but of a stem disposition. She sent him to 
a g^od day-school in the neighbourhood, 
where he made fair progress in arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry. From an early age he 
spun yam, which he wove into quilting, his 
mother insisting on a daily task being done. 
Her harshness was aggpravated by the im- 
perfections of the spinning-jenny [see Har- 
GREAVES, James] with which he produced his 
yam, and much of his time was spent in 
mending it^ ever-breaking ends, lie grew 
up unsocial and irritable; his only solace 
was playing on a fiddle constructed bv him- 
self. The annoyance caused him by tlie im- 
perfections of his spinning-jenny led him to 
attempt the construction of a new spinning 
macliine for liis own use. From his twenty- 
second to his twenty-seventh year he was occu- 
pied with this project, adding to his scanty 
stock of tools from his earnings as a fiddler 
at the Bolton theatre. To secure secrecy 
and spare time, he worked at the new machine 
during the night. The consequent sounds 
and lights made the neighbours believe the 
place was haunted. In 1 / 79 his machine was 
completed, at the cost of years of labour and 
of every shilling he had in the world. Rude 
as it was, it solved Crompton*s problem. It 
produced yam equable and slignt enough to 
be used for the manufacture of delicate mus- 
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linSy then chiefly imported from India at a 
great cost. The new machine was called at 
first, from his birthplace, the Hall-in-the- 
Wood wheel, or sometimes the muslin-wheel, 
but afterwards by the name under which it 
is still known, the mule, from its combination 
of the principle of Arkwiight's rollers with 
that of xlargreaves's spinning-jenny. Cromp- 
ton made a valuable addition, which was en- 
tirely his own invention. This was his 
spindle-carriage, through the action of wliich 
there was no strain on the thread before it 
was completed. The carriage with the spindles 
could, by the movement of the hand and 
knee, recede just as the rollers delivered out 
the elongated thread in a soft, state, so that 
it would allow of a considerable stretch be- 
fore the thread had to encounter the stress of 
winding on the spindle (Kennedy, p. 327). 
By this gradual extension of the roving it was 
dnwii out much finer than by the water- 
frame or the jenny, the twist and weft. Kpun 
on which were used chieflv for strong goods 
(Guest, p. 32 ; see also his drawing of the 
mule, plate 12 of ax)pendix). The mule was 
the first machine to reproduce the action of 
the left arm and finger and thumb of the 
spinner on the ordinary spinning-wheel, wliich 
consisted in holding and elongating the sliver 
as the spindle twisted it into yam (Wood- 
CBOFT, p. 13). 

Connaent in his machine, Crompton mar- 
ried, in February 1780, the daughter of a 
decayed West India merchant, who had first 
attracted his attention by her skill in hand- 
spinning, and who after marriage assisted 
him in spinning with the mule, to which he 
exclusively devoted himself. A demand arose 
for as much of his vam as he could supply, 
and at his own price. Curiosity sent num- 
bers of people to the Hall to endeavour to 
discover his secret, and there is a tradition 
that Arkwright himself came over from 
Cromford, ana during Crompton's temporary 
absence contrived to find his way into the 
Hall-in-the-Wood. Crompton seems to have 
been rendered half-distracted by the prying 
to which he was subjected. * A few months,' 
he says, ' reduced me to the cruel necessity, 
either of destroying my machine altogether, 
or giving it up to the public. To destroy it 
I could not think of, to give up that for which 
I had laboured so long was cruel. I had no 
patent, nor the means of purchasing one. 
In preference to destroying it I gave it to the 
public.' Crompton might have at least at- 
tempted to procure, like Arkwright, the aid 
of capitalists. But fortified in his resolution 
by the advice of a Bolton manufacturer, he 
made over his invention to the public, in re- 
turn for a document possessing no legal va- 



I lidity, in which eighty firms and individual 
manufacturers agreed to pay him sums sub- 
scribed by them, amount ing in all U) i)7l, 6*. Orf. 
With his .surrender of the mule the subscrip- 
tion ceased, and Crompton was soured and 
made almost misanthropic for life. Con- 
structing a new machine with the proceeds 
of the subscription, and removing to a small 
farm at Oldhams, near Bolton, he refused a 
most promising ofler from Mr., afterwards 
the first Sir Robert Peel, to enter his esta- 
blis<hment. At Oldhams he went on with his 
mule-spinning, and became an employer of 
labour. He afterwards reverted to his 
own and that of his family, being tired of 
* teaching green hands,' who were eagerly 
sought for by others, because taught by him. 
In one of his moods of exasperation at this 
time he destroyed his spinning-machines and 
a carding-machine of his own invention, say- 
ing, * They shall not have this too.' Subse- 
quently he resumed both spinning and weav- 
ing, with a family growing up about him, 
and in 1791 he removed to Bolton, where 
his sensitive pride still stood in the way of 
success. At last, in 1800, when the mule 
had largely displaced Hargrt»aves's spinning- 
jeimy, superseded Arkwright's water-frame, 
and created a prosperous manufacture of 
British muslin, a subscription was raised for 
Cromjiton by some Manchester sympathisers, 
foremost among them Mr. John Kennedy 
[(J. v.], his earliest biographer, and one of the 
historians of the cotton manufacture. Owing 
to the unfavourable circumstances of the 
time, only a sum between 400/. and 500/. 
was niised, and with this Crompton increased 
slightly his small manufacturing plant. I ' pon 
a parliamentary grant of 10,000/. being made 
to Can Wright in 1809 as a reward for his 
invention of the power-loom [see Cart- 
wright, Edmund], Crompton in 1811 visited 
the manufacturing districts, to ascertain the 
use made of the mule, as a preliminary- to 
claiming a national reward. At Glasgow, 
where the Scotch muslin trade had been 
created by the mule, he was invited to a 
public dinner ; * but rather than face up,' he 
says, * I first hid myself, and then fairly 
bolted from the city.' lie found that at that 
time the number of spindles used on Har- 
greaves's spinning-jenny was 155,880, upon 
Arkwright s water-frame 310,516, and upon 
the mule 4,600,000. After his return home 
Crompton procee<led to London, with influ- 
ential support from Manchester, to urge his 
claim. A select committee of the House of 
Commons reported in his favour, and in 1812 
he received a gprant of 5,000/., from which had 
to be deducted the cost of his tour and of his 
sojourn in London. With what remained of 
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the grant Crompton started in the bleaching 
trade at Over Darwen, and afterwards be- 
came a partner in a firm of cotton merchants 
and spinners, succeeding in neither enter- 
prise. In 1824 some Bolton friends raised, 
without his knowledge, a subscription, with 
which an annuity of 63/. was purchased for 
him. During the closing years of his life, 
with increasing cares and sorrows, he became, 
it is hinted, less abstemious than previously. 
He died at Bolton on 26 June 1 827. Through 
the exertions of his latest and best biographer, 
Mr. French, 200/. was raised, with which 
a monument was erected over his grave in 
the parish churchyard of Bolton, a town the 
industry of which has been largely developed 
by his mule, especially in its modem self- 
acting form. Another subscription of 2,000/. 
was raised for the execution of a copper- 
bronze statue of Crompton by Calder Mar- 
shall, with bas-reliefs of Hall-in-the-Wood, 
and of the inventor working at his machine, 
which was formally presented to the Bolton 
town council on 24 Sept. 1862. Beside the 
statue sat John Crompton, aged 72, the in- 
ventor's only surviving son, to whom a few 
weeks afterwards I/ord Palmerston, then 
prime minister, sent a gratuity of 50/. 

[French's Life and Times of Crompton, 2nd 
edit. 1860; Kennedy's Memoir of Crompton, with 
a DeBcription of his Machine called the Mnle, 
and of the subsequent improvement of the ma- 
chine by others, in Memoirs of the Lit. and Phil. 
Soc. of Manchester, 2nd ser., vol. v. (1831); 
Guest's History of the Cotton Manufacture. 
1823 ; Woodcroft's Inventors of Machines lor 
the Manufacture of Textile Fabrics, 1863 ; 
Quarterly Review, January 1860, art. 'Cotton- 
spinning Mtu'hines ; ' ENpinasse's Lancashire 
Worthies, 2nd ser. 1877.] F. E. 

CROMPTON, WILLIAM (1599?-! 642), 
puritan divine, a younger son of Richard 
Crompton, counsellor-at-law [q. v.], was bom 
about 1699 in the parish of Leigh, Lanca- 
shire, and educated at the Leigh grammar 
school and at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
where he entered as commoner on 10 April 
1617, aged eighteen years. lie took his B.A. 
degree on 20 Nov. 1(320, and M.A. on 10 July 
1623, and in the following year was * preacher 
of God*s word ' at Little Kimble, Buckingham- 
shire, when he wrote his first work, * Saint 
Austins Keligion : wherein is manifestly 
proued out of the Workes of that Learned 
Father . . . that he dissented from Poperie 
and agreed with the Religion of the Protes- 
tants, London, 4to. This was reissued in 
1625 with an additional treatise (entered at 
Stationers' Hall 3 Aug. 1624) entitled * Saint 
Austins Summes: or the Summe of Saint 
Austins Religion . . . wherein the Reader 



may plainly and evidently see this conclusion 
proved that S. Austin . . . agreed with the 
Church of England in all the maine Poynts 
of Faith and Doctrine. In Answer to Mr. 
John Breereley, Priest * [i.e. James Anderton, 
q. v.] The latter work, after being * purged 
of ita errors ' by Dr. Daniel Featley [q. v.], 
was licensed by him, but the king (James I) 
found fault with certain passages, and both 
author and licenser were called before his 
majesty. The interview, which ended in the 
king being satisfied with the orthodoxy of the 
treatise and in his rewarding the author with 
* forty pieces of gold,' is narrated by Featley 
in his ^ Cygnea Cantio : or Learned Decisions, 
and most prudent and pious directions for 
Students in Divinitie ; delivered by our late 
Soveraigne of Happie Memorie, King James, 
at Whitehall a few weekes before his Death,' 
London, 1629, 4to. A different account of 
the matter is given in Archbishop Laud*s 
n)iary' (edited by Wharton, 1695, p. 14), 
from which it would appear that the arch- 
bishop himself revised Crompton's papers and, 
by the king's command, ' corrected them as 
they might pass in the doctrine of the Church 
of England. 

Crompton's tutor in his theolo^cal studies 
and instructor in his anti-papal views was 
Dr. Richard Pilkington, rector of Hambleden 
and of Little Kimble, Buckinghamshire,whose 
daughter he married. He became acquainted 
with Dr. George Hakewill, rector of Ileanton 
Punchardon, Devonshire, by whom he was in- 
duced to remove to Barnstaple. He was lec- 
turer there under Martin Blake, the vicar, from 
1 628 to 1 640, and was held in great esteem bv 
the* puritanical 'people of tliat place, although 
his teaching was obnoxious to the * orthodox.' 
At length, through jealousy of the vicar or 
other cAUse, he was obliged to leave Barn- 
staple, and, according to Calamy, it was ob- 
served that that town afterwards * dwindled 
both in riches and piety.' While residing at 
Barnstaple he published : 1. * A Lasting 
Jewell for Religious Women ... a sermon 
... at the Funeral of Mistress Marv Crosse,' 
London, 1630, 4to. 2. *A Wedding-ring, 
fitted to the fin^r of every paire that have 
or shall meete m the fear 01 God,' London, 
1632, 4to. This sermon, which is dedicated 
to W^illiam Hakewill, the lawyer, was re- 
printed in * Conjugal Duty, set forth in a col- 
lection of ingenious and Delightful Wedding 
Sermons,' 1732. 3. * An Explication of those 
Principles of Christian Religion exprest or 
implyed in the Catechism of our Church of 
England . . .,' London, 1633, 12mo. 

He was afterwards pastor of the church of 
St. Mary Magdalene, Launceston. Anthony 
k Wood states that he * continued there about 
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four yean,' but this seems too loug a period, ' about 1559, was the son of Henry, second 
aa in the Barnstaple municipal accounts there lord Cromwell, by his wife Mary, daughter 
is an entry so late as 1640 of the payment of of John Paulet, second nmnpiisof Winchcitter. 
a g^tuity of 8/. towards his house rent. He ! His grandfatlier, Gregory, son of the famous 
died at Launceston in January 1041-2, and ' Thomas Cromwell, Henry VIH's minister 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Mary I [q. v.], was created Baron Cromwell on 
Magdalene on the 5th of that month. Hisfune- ' 18 Dec. 1540. Cromwell 8i>ent some time at 
ral sermon was preached by George Hughes, | Jesus College, Cambridge, as the pupil of 
B.D., of Tavistock, and published, with addi- Richard Bancroft [q. v.J, afterwards arch- 
tions, under the title of * The Art of Em- I bishop, but did not matriculate. He was 
balming Dead Saints,' &c. Lond. 1642, 4to. \ create<l M.A. in 1593. In 1591 he acted as 
He was father of William Crompton, non- . colonel in the English army under Essex, 
conformist minister and author [q. v.], bom I sent to aid Henri IV in Normandy {Cainden 
At Little Kimble 13 Aug. 1633. | MUceUany^ i. * Siege of Rouen,' p. 10), and 

[Wood's Athene Oxon. (Bli8«). lii. 23; Fa8ti : «^ ^^« ^*^^^^^« ^^^^,^ ^ 1592 succeeded to his 
Oxon. i. 392, 411 ; CalamyH Account, 1713, ii. ' J^^"^^' , ^^on^Typll served as a volunteer m 
247; Chanter's Memorials of Ch. of St. Teter, | ^^^ ^.^Y*^ expedition against b^pain of 1597, 
Barnstaple, 1882, p. 103; Brit. Mus. Cat. of , *8ued hard ... for the government of the 
Early English Books, i. 65, 428 ; Arber's Tran- I Brill in 1598, and accompanied Essex to 
script of Stationers' Register, iv. 121, 225, 268, I Ireland in 1599 in the yain hope of becoming 
298 ; Boase and Courtney's Bibliotheca Comub. ' marshal of the army there. In August 1699 
i.99, iii. 1142; information kindly communicated it was reported that he had defeated a rebel 
by Rev. J. Ingle Dredge of Buckland Brewer, force of six thousand men, but at the end of 
I)evon8hiTe.] C. W. S. the month he was in London again. Aft^r 

^■^^■.>..««^«* ,..,^ , , . ,, ,^ ^ . , ,^^ ^^^ futile attempt of Essex in January 1600- 

CROMPTON, WILLIAM (1633-1696), i^oi to raise an insurrection in London, 
nonconformist divme, eldest son of \V illiam , Cromwell was arrested and sent to the Tower. 
Cromnton, incumbent of St. Mary Magda- j He and Lord Sandys were brought for trial 
lene, Launceston, Cornwall, was bom at Lit- I ^o Westminster Hall on 5 March. Cromwell 
tie Kimble, Buckinghamshire, on 13 Aug. | confessed his guilt, was ordered to pay a fine 
1(«3; was admitted into Merchant Taylors ■ of 6,000/., and was release<l and pardoned on 
School in 164/ ; and became a student of I g juiy kjoI. On James Ts accession he was 



Christ Church, Oxford, by the authority of 
the parliament visitors, in 1648. He took 
his degrees in arts and was presented to the 
living of CoUumpton, Devonshire, from which 
at the Restoration he was ejected for noncon- 



sworn of the P"vy council, but soon after- 
wards disposed of his English property to 
Charles Blount, lord Mountjoy, and settled in 
Ireland. On 13 Sept. 1605 Cromwell made 
an agreement with an Irish chief, Phelim 



formity. Afterwards he lived there, and I McCartan, to receive a large part of the 
sometimes at Exeter, carrying on in those McCartan's territory in county Down on con- 
places and elsewhere a constant course of ^ (y]x\on of educating and providing for the 
nrea/ihinflr in non vent icles.* He diwl in 1696. I ^u:^r>^«^-. /\., 4/\^*. i?^ii^— .. ■\j-^n-,-i.-« - \ 




OU8 and Backsliding Times in the practice '■ ti^em to the owners, and Cromwell was at the 
of the most needful Duty of Prayer,' London, , game time made governor of Lecale. He died 
1669, 8vo. 2. • A Remedy against Idolatry : j^ September 1(507, and was buried in Down 
or, a Pastor's Farewell to a beloved Flock, ; Cathedral. Sir Arthur Chichester, when 
in some Preservatives against Creature-wor- \ writing of his death to the council, 29 Sept. 
ahip,' London, 1667, 8vo. 3. ' Bnef Survey i i607, states he regrets his loss, both for his 
of the Old Religion,' London, 1672, 8vo. i majesty's service and for the poor esUte 
4. ' The Foundation of God, and the immu- therein he left his wife and children.' Crom- 
tability thereof, laid for the salvation of his I well married twice. By his first wife, who was 
**®<5t. i named Umpton, he had a daught er, Elizabeth ; 

[Wood's Athen« Oxon. (Bligs), iv. 626 ; Ro- ' and by his second wife, Frances, daughter of 
binson's Register of Merchant Taylors' School, I William Kugge of Felmingham, Norfolk, a 
L180; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit Mus.; ^ son, Thomas, and two daughters, Frances and 
Calamy^B Abridgment of Baxter (1713). ii. 247 ; i ^nne 

Palmer's Nonconformist's Memorial (1802), ii. x^;,^^^^ ^^^^^h Baron Cromwell, whom 

Chichester describes in youth as 'very to- 
wardly and of good hope,' was create Vis- 
count Lecale (22 Nov. 1624) and Earl of 



18.] T. C. 

CBOMWELL. EDWARD, third Baron 
Cbomwbll (1659P-1607), politician, bom 
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ArdglasB (1646) in the Irish peerage. He 
was a staunch royalist, and dl&H in 1653. 

Edward Cromweirs mother married, after 
her first husband's death, liichard Wingfield, 
marshal of Ireland, first viscount Powers- 
court. 

[Cooper's Athense Cantab, ii. 473 ; Barke's 
Extinct Peerage; Chamberlains Letters, temp. 
Eliz. (Camd. Soc.) ; Sir liobert. Cecil's Letters 
(Camd. Soc.) ; Devereux's Lives of the EhfIs of 
Essex, Tol. ii. ; Cal. State Papers (Domestic and 
Irish, 1603-8).] S. L. L. 

CROMWELL, HENRY (1628-1674), 
fourth son of Oliver Cromwell, was bom at 
Huntingdon on 20 Jan. 1628 (Noble, i. 197 ). 
Henry Cromwell entered the parliamentary 
army towards the close of the nrst civil war, 
and was in 1647 either a captain in Harrison's 
regiment or the commander of Fairfax's life- 
guard {CramwelUana, p. 36). Heath and 
Wood identify him with the commandant of 
the life-guard (Flagellumf p. 57 ; Wood, Faati^ 
1649). In the summer of 1648 Henry Crom- 
well appears to have been serving under his 
father in the north of England {memoirs of 
Captain Hodgson^ p. 31, ed. Turner). In 
February 1650 he had attained the rank of 
colonel, and followed his father to Ireland 
with reinforcements. He and Lord Broghill 
defeated Lord Inchiquin near Limerick in 
April 1650 (Whitelockb, Memorials, f. 432; 
Cromwellianay p. 75). On 22 Feb. 1654 Henry 
Cromwell entered at Gray's Inn. In 1653 
Cromwell was nominated one of the repre- 
sentatives of Ireland in the Barebones par- 
liament {Parlia?nentart/ History , xx. 1/9). 
After the dissolution of that parliament and 
the establishment of the protectorate, his 
father despatched him to Ireland on a mis- 
sion of inquiry to discover the feelings of the 
Irish officers towards the new government, 
and to counteract the influence of the ana- 
baptists (March 1654, Thurloe, ii. 162). 
He reported that the army in general, with 
the exception of the anabaptists, were well 
satisfied with the recent change, and recom- 
mended that Ludlow, of whose venomous 
discontent and reproachful utterances he com- 
plains, should be replaced as lieutenant-gene- 
ral by Desborough. Fleetwood, though a 
staunch supporter of the protectorate, he re- 
garded as too deeply involved with the ana- 
baptist party to be safely continued in Ire- 
land, and advised his recall to England after 
a time, and the appointment of Desborough to 
act as his deputy {ib, ii. 1 49). Before leaving 
Ireland he held a discussion with Ludlow on 
the lawfulness of the protectorate, which the 
latter has recorded at length in his ' Memoirs ' 
(p. 187, ed. 1751). In August 1664 a new 



Irish council was commissioned, and the coun- 
cil of state voted that Cromwell should be ap- 
pointed commander of the Irish army and a 
member of the new council (21-2 Aug. 1654, 
CaL State Papers, Dom. pp. 321-8). This 
appointment seems to have been made at 
tne request of Lord Broghill and other Irish 
gentlemen {ib. 382 ; Thubloe, iii. 29). In 
spite of this pressure it was not till 25 Dec. 
1654 that Cromwell became a member of the 
Irish council, though the date of his commis- 
sion as major-general of the forces in Ireland 
was 24 Aug. 1654 (O. Cromwell, Life of O. 
Cromwell, p. 693 ; 14f A Rep, of the Deputy- 
Keeper of Irish Records, p. 28). The cause 
of this delav was probably Cromwell's reluc- 
tance to advance his sons (see Caklyle, 
Cromwell, Letter cxcix.) Whatever the Pro- 
tector^s intentions may have been, and there 
are several references in the letters of Thur- 
loe and Henry Cromwell which prove that 
this reluctance was real, Fleetwood was re- 
called to England very soon after the coming 
of Henry Cromwell to Ireland. He landed 
in Ireland in July 1655, and Fleetwood left 
in September {mercurius Politicus, 5494, 
5620). The latter still retained his title of 
lord-lieutenant, so that Cromwell was merely 
his deputy — the position which he had in- 
tended Desborough to fill. The object of the 
change in the government of Ireland was to 
substitute a settled civil government for the 
rule of a clique of officers, and to put an end 
to th<* influence of the anabaptists, who had 
hitherto monopolised the direction of the go- 
vernment. The policy of Cromwell towards 
the native Irish was very little milder than 
that of liis predecessor. His earliest letters 
show him zealously engaged in shipping young 
women and boys to populate Jamaica. He 
suggested to Thurloe tne exportation of fif- 
teen hundred or two thousand young boys of 
twelve or fourteen years of age (Thubloe, 
iv. 23, 40). He does not seem to have sought 
to mitigate the rigour of the transplanta- 
tion, or to have considered it either unjust or 
impolitic. On the other hand his religious 
views were more liberal, and he remonstrated 
against the oath of abjuration imposed on the 
Irish catholics in 1657 {ib. vi. 527). What 
distinguished Cromwell's administration from 
that of Fleetwood was the different policy 
adopted by him towards the English colony 
in Ireland. Instead of conducting the go- 
vernment in the interests of the soldiery, and 
in accordance with their views, he consulted 
the interests of the old settlers, ^ the ancient 
protestant inhabitants of Ireland,* and was 
repaid by their confidence and admiration. 
A letter addressed to the Protector by Vin- 
cent Gookin, at a time when there was some 
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d&nger of Cromweirs resignation or removal, ' him more dignity and more responsibility, but 
shows the feelings with which this party re- ; did not increase liis power or put an end to his 
garded his rule {&. v. 646). The presbyterians difficulties. His promotion was accompanied 
and the more moderate sects of independ- ' by the appointment of a new Irish council, 
ents, hitherto oppressed by the predominance * the major part of whom,' wrote Henry to his 
enjoyed by the anabaptists, expressed a like brother llicliard,*were men ofa professed spirit 
satisfaction with his government (Nickolls, | of contradiction to whatsoever I would have, 
Letters to O. Cromwell, 137 ; Thi'RLOE, iv. and took counsel together how to lay wait 
286). With the anabaptist leaders Cromwell for me without a cause ' (Thurloe, vii. 400). 
had, in January 1656, an interview, in which ■ Ilis popularity was shown by a vote of parlia- 
he very plainly stated his intentions towards ment on 8 June 1 657, settling upon him lands 
them. * I told them plainly that they mi^ht to t he value of 1 ,500/. a year, which he refused 
expect equal liberty in their spiritual and civil i on the ground of the poverty of Ireland and 
concemmentA with any others; and . . . that the indebtetlness of England (Burton, Dwry, 
I held myself obliged in duty to protect them ' ii. 197 -224). At the time of his appointment 
from being imposed upon by any ; as also to , the pay of the Irish army was eight months in 
keep them from doing the like to others, arrear, and 180,000/., owing from the English 
Liberty and countenance they might expect | exchequer, was nec^^ssary to clear the engage- 
from me, but to rule me, or to rule with me, i ment« of the Irish govenmient (ib. vi. (549, 
I should not approve oV (Thurloe, iv. 433). 657). The difficulty of obtaining this money, 
This line of conduct he faithfully followed in as also the appointment of the hostile coun- 
spite of many provocations. His adversaries i cillors, he attributed to his adversaries in the 
were powerful in England, and continually Protector's coimcil. * Those who were against 
at the ear of the Protector; but Oliver, though my coming to this employment, by keeping 
chaxy of praise, and not giving his son all back our monies have an after game to play, 
the public support he expected, approved of for it is impossible for me to continue in this 
his conduct in this matter. At the same place upon so huge disadvantages ' {ih, vi. 
time he warned him against being * over 651, 665;. lie was also charged to disband 
jealous/ and 'making it a business to be too , a large part of the Irish army, but not allowed 
nard ' for those who contested with him (Car- to have a voice in the management of dis- 
LTLE, Cromwell, Letters cvii. cviii.) In banding. lie endeavounnl to devise means 
truth Henry's great weakness lay in the of raising t he money to pay them in Ireland, 
feet that he was too sensitive and irritable, but found the country was too ])oor, and the 
His letters are a long series of complaints, and , taxes far heavier than in England (i^. vi.684, 
he continually talks of resiming his office, vii. 72). liy using the utmost economy he 
One of the first of his troubles was the mu- , wrote that 196,000/. might suffice for the pre- 
tinous condition of Ludlow's regiment, which st?nt, but all he seems to have obtained was 
he took the precaution of disbanding as soon ' the promise of 30,(XX)/. (Jb, vi. 683, vii. 100). 
as possible (iHURLOE, iii. 715, iv. 74). Then, , To have succeeded under such unfavourable 
without Cromwell's knowledge, petitions circumstances in maintaining tranquillity and 
were got up by his partisans for his appoint- i apparent contentment is no small proof of 
ment toFleetwood'8po8t,which afforded I lew- Cromwell's ability as a ruler. *The hypocrisy 
son and other anabaptists the opportunity of ' of men may be deep,' he wrot« in April 1658, 

Sublic protests on behalf of their old comman- | < but really any indiffenmt sjHictator would 
er, in which they identified the deputy's sup- gather, from t he seeming unanmiity and afiec- 
porters with the enemies of the godly mterest ; tion of the people of Ireland, that his high- 
(tI6.iv.276,348). In November 1656 two gene- , ness's interest is irresistible here* (/A. vii. 
rals and a couple of colonels simultaneously 101 ). The adversaries who rendered the task 
threw up their commissions on account of | of governing Ireland so burdensome api)car to 
their dissatisfection with Henry's policy (ib. have been tlie leaders of the militairy party 
V. 670). Just as he was congratulating him- ' who surrounded the Protector. Henr^' Crom- 
self that the opposition of the anabaptists was j well frequently refers to them in terms of dis- 
finally crushea, he was involved in fresh j like and distrust, (^specially in his letters to 
perplexities by the intrigues and resignation j Thurloe during 1657 and 1 658. He considered 
of Steele, the Irish chancellor {ib, vii. 199). ; them as opposed to any legal settlement and 
After the second foundation of the protect o- ' desirous to perpetuate their own arbitrary 
rate by the * Petition and Advice,' Cromwell i power (ib. vi. 93). On the question of the ac- 
was at length appointed lord-lieutenant by ceptance of the crown offered to his father in 
commission dated 16 Nov. 1657 (14fA Rep, \ 1657 his o>\'n views were almost exactly the 
o^ Deputy'Keeper of Irish Records, p. 29 ; ! same as those of the Protector himself. From 
THUBlOBi Yi. 440, 632). His new rank gave ' the first Henry held the constitution sketched 
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in the articles of the * Petition and Advice * prospects and plans of the new government 
to be * a most excellent structure/ and was m England (THURLOE,vii. 400, 423, 453). But 
taken by the pmspect of obtaining a parlia- bothThurloe and Lord Broghill strongly urged 
mentarv basis for the protectorate. But the him not to come. The former wrote that his 
title oi king, ' a gaudy feather in the hat continuance in Ireland, and at the head of so 
of autliority,* he hold a thing of too slight ' good an army, was one of the greatest safe- 
importance to be the subject of earnest con- guards of his brother^s rule in Lngland, and 
tent ion. Both directly and through Thurloe Broghill added, * Neither Ireland nor Harry 
he urged his father to refuse the title, but to Cromwell are safe if separated* {ib. vii. 610, 
endeavour to obtain the new constitutional 528). At Dublin, therefore, he remained 
settlement offered him by parliament with watching with anxiety the gathering of the 
it (liuRTON, vi. 93, 182, 222). The sudden storm in England, and hoping that parlia- 
dissolution of parliament in February 1658 ment would bring some remedy to the dis- 
was a great blow to his hopis of settlement, tempers of the army (ib. vii. 4')3). The meet- 
and he expressed his fears test the Protector ings of the oiiicers and the manifesto published 
should be induced again to resort to non-legal by them roused him to vehement expost ulation 
or extra-legal ways of raising money. Now on 20 Oct. 1058 with Fleetwood, whom they 
Lambert was removed, the odium of such had petitioned the Protector to appoint corn- 
things would fall nearer his highness. Errors mander-in-chief. He was wroth at the slight 
in raising m^mey were the most compi>ndious to his brother, but still more at the aspersions 
ways to cause a general discontent (ib. vi. cast on his father's memory, and, above all 
820). He advised t he calling of a new parlia- things, distressed by the prospect of renewed 
ment as soon as possible, but it should be civil war (ib. vii. 455). For the next few 
preceded by the remodelling of the army and months Cromwell's letters are unusually few 
the cashiering of turbulent officers (i A. vi. 820, and short, caused in part by his attacks of 
867). He opiwsed the proposal to tAx the illness, in part by the fact that he knew his 
cavalier party promiscuously, but approved letters were not secure {ib. vii. 065). His 
the imposition of a test on all members of numerous correspondents in England kept 
the approaching parliament {ib. vii. 218). His him well informed of the progress of events 
great aim was to found the protectorate on tliere, but he bitt-erly comiuains that for 
as broad a basis as possible, to free it from the some time before the dissolution of the par- 
control of the militnrv ItMiders, andtorallvto ' liament he had received no letters from the 
its support as many of tlie royalists and old ; Protector. In answer to the letter of the 
parliamentarians as possible. He knew that ! English army leaders which announced the 
the maintenance of tlie existing slate of i fall of his bnjther's government, he stMit an 
affairs depended solely on the life of the Pro- | ambiguous reply assuring them of the peac^^ 
tector. The news of his fittlier's illness and ' able disposition of the Irish army, and com- 
the uncertainty as to liis successor redoubled missioning three officers to represent tlieir 
Cromwell's fears. Theunuouncement that the views in England (lA. vii. 674,23 May 1650). 
Pnnector had before dying nominated llichard It is plain that ho regarded his brother still 
Cromwell was very welcome to Henry. * I as the legitimate governor, and was prepared 
was relieved by it,' he wTote to Ilichard, *not to act for his restoration if so commanded, 
only u]K)n the public consideration, but even During this period of suspense the hopes of 
upon the account of the goodness of God to the royalists rose high, and more than one 
our poor family, who hath preserved us from overture was made to Henry on behalf of 
the contempt of the enemy' {ib. vii. 400). Charles II. Lord Falconbridge and possibly 
There is no sign that Henry ever souglit or Lord Broghill seem to have been the agents 
desired the succession himself. As the Pro- employed in this negotiation (Clarendon 
tector's death had determined his existing ^SYa^e Papers^ iii. 500, 589; Thubloe, vii. 
commission as lord deputy, he now received a ' 686). But nothing was more opposed to the 
new one, but with the higher title of lieu- views of Henry than to j>romote the re- 
tenant and governor-general (6 Nov. 1658, I storatioii of the Stuarts. * My opinion,' he 
14th Hep. of Depnty-Keeper of Irish Beconh, ' wrote on 21 March 1659,* is that any extreme 
p. 28). It was wi th great reluctance that Crom- I is more tolerable than returning to Charles 
well was persuaded to accept the renewal of ' Stuart Other disasters are tem^wrary and may 
his commission. He was anxious to come over ' b«* mended; those not' (Thurloe, vii. 635). 
to England, not only for the benefit of hisown The principles he had expressed in his reproof 
health, but (after he had agreed to continue in to Fleetwood forbade him to use his army for 
the government of Ireland) in order to confer personal ends, or seek to impose its will on the 
with Richanl and his friends in England on nation. Accordingly, after vainly awaiting 
the principles of Irish policy, and on the the expected instructions from Richard, and 
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receiving from others credible notice of his 
brother's acquiescence in the late revolution, 
Henry on 15 June forwarded his own submis- 
sion to the new government (i^. vii. (>84). 
Before receiving this letter parliament on 
7 June had ordered him to deliver up the 

S)vemment of Ireland and return to England, 
baying their orders he reached England 
about tne end of June, gave an account of 
his conduct there to the council 9f state on 
6 July, and then retired to Cambridgeshire 
(MercunusPoliticw, 1659. pp. 5(J0, 576,583). 
r or the remainder of his life Cromwell lived 
in obscurity. He lost, in consequence of the 
Kestoration, lands in England to the value of 
2,000/. a year, probably liis share of the for- 
feited estates wiiich had been conferred on his 
father (Calendar ofStnte Papers ^ Dom. 1660, 
p. 519). Wit h the pay he had received during 
nis service in Ireland he had purchased an 
estate worth between six and seven hundred 
a year (Thitklob, vi. 773, vii. 15), wliich he 
succeeded in retaining. In his petition to 
Charles II for that object, Cromwell urged 
that his actions had been dictated by natural 
duty to his father, not by any malire against 
the king. lie ])leaded the merits of his govern- 
ment 01 Ireland, and the favour he had shown 
the royalists during the time of his power 
(Calendar of State Papers,^)om. 1660, p. 519). 
Clarendon,Ormonde, and many other royalists 
exerted their influence in his favour (( ). Crom- 
well, Menunr^ of O. Cromwell, p. 7 1 8 ; Thur- 
LOE,i.763; PRENDERGAST, Cro7nirellianSeft/e- 
ment of Ireland f'p. 137, 2nd ed. ) Accordingly 
the lands of Cromwell in Meuth and Con- 
naught were confirmed to his trustees by a 
special proviso of the Act of Settlement ( Col- 
lection of all the Statutes tiow in v^e in the 
Kingdom of Ireland, 1078, p. 588) ; but his 
family seems to have lost them in the next 
generation. They are said to have been ille- 
cally disposses8e({ by some of the Clanrickarde 
family, tiie ancient owners of the land bought 
by Henry Cromweirs arrears (O. Cromwell, 
Jaemoira of O. Cromicell, p. 725). During 
the latter years of his life Cromwell resided 
at Spinney Abbey in Cambridgeshire, which 
he purchased in 1661 (Jb. p. 725). The king 
seems to have been satisfied of his peacoable- 
ness, for though more than once aenounced 
by informers, he was never dis(]uicted on that 
account. Noble collects several anecdotes of 
doubtful authority concerning the relations 
of Charles II an J Cromwell. He died on 
23 March 1073-4 in the fortv-seventh year 
of his age, and was buried at \\^icken Church 
in Cambridgeshire. His wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Francis Russell of Chippen- 
ham, whom he had married on 10 May 1653 
{FkVLKESER, History of Kefmngtwiy p. 360), 



died on 7 April 1(W7. By her lie left five sons 
and two daughters, the hist orv of whose de- 
scendants is elaborat^^ly trac(?(l by Noble and 
Waylen (Noble, i. 218*, ii. 403). " His second 
son, Henry Cromwell, married Ilnnnah Hew- 
ling, sister of the two Hewlings executed in 
lOoi^ for their share in Monmouth's rebellion, 
and died in 1711, a major in Fielding's regi- 
ment (Watlen, p. 33). 

[Noble's Memoirs of the ProtcctorHl Honse of 
Cromwell, 1787; Waylcii's House of Cromwell 
ami Stery of Dunkirk; Thurloe State Papers (to 
this cuUoction William Cromwell, the grandHon 
of Henry Cromwell, contrilmtod a prent number 
of his grandfather's letters); 0. Cromwell's Me- 
moirs of the Protector, O. Cromwell, and his sons 
Kichard and Henry, 1820 ; Cal. {State Papers 
Dom. ; Croniwelliana ; Ludlow's Memoirs, ed. 
1751 ; Parlittmentary, or Constitutional History 
of England, 1751-62 ; Nickolls's Original Letters 
addresseil to 0. Cromwell, 1741 ; Carlyle's Life 
of Cromwell.] C. H. F. 

CROMWELL, OLIVER (1599-1658), 
the Protector, second son of Robert Cromwell 
and Kliznlx'th Steward, was born at Hunting- 
don on 25 April 1599, baptised on the !^)th of 
the same month, and named Oliver aft*;r his 
uncle, Sir Oliver Cromwell of HincJMnbrook. 
His father was the second son of -^ir Henry 
Cromwell of llinqbinbrook, and grandson of 
a certain Kichard Williams, who n>se to for- 
tune by the protection of Thoinas'f^omwell, 
earl of Kssex, and adopted the name of his 
patron. Morgan Williums, the. father of Ki- 
chard "Williams, was a Welshman from Gla- 
morganshire, who married Katherine, the. 
eld(»r sister of Thomas Cromwell, and appears 
in the records of the manor of Wimbledon 
as an nle-brewer and innkeeper residing at 
Putney (Phillips, The Cromwells tf Piituey \ 
The Antiquary^ ii. 164; Noble, Jloujte of 
Cromwell, i. 1, 82). In his letters Kichard 
styles himself the * most bounden nephew ' 
of Thomas Cromwell. In the will of the 
latter he is styled ' nephew ' (which may 
perhaps be taken to define the exact degpree 
of relationship) and ' cousin,' w^hich was pro- 
bably used to express kinship by blood in 
general. Elizabeth Steward, the mother of 
Oliver, was the daughter of William Steward, 
whose family had for several generations 
farmed the tithes of the abbey of Ely. It 
has been asserted that these Stewards were 
a branch of the royal house of Scotland, but 
they can be traced no further than a family 
named Sty ward, and settled in Norfolk (Kye, 
The Steward Geiiealoi/y and CromtoelVa lioyal 
Descent: The Genealogist, 1885, p. 34). The 
early life of Oliver Cromwell has been the 
subject of many fables, which have been 
carefully collected and sifted by Mr. Sanford 
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{Studies and Illustrations of the Great Jie- In parliament Cromweirs only reported 
bellion, pp. 174-268). speech was delivered on behalf of the free 
Cromwell received his education at the free preaching of puritan doctrine, and agaim^t 
school attached to the hospital of St. John, the silence which the king sought to impose 
Ilimtingdon, during the mastership of Dr. on religious controversy (11 Feb. 1629). The 
Thomas Beard. At the age of seventeen, on Bishop of Winchester, he complained, hud 
23 April 1616, he matriculated at Sidney sent for Dr. Beard, prohibited him from con- 
Sussex Ck)llege, Cambritlge, one of the col- troverting the popish tenets preached by Dr. 
leges complained of by Laud in 1628 as a Alabaster at Aurs Cross, and reprehended 
nurser}- of jiuritanism. Royalist writers as- him for disobeying the prohibition (Gabdi- 
sert that both at school and the university xer, History of England, \'\\.^), Of Crom- 
ha * made no proficiency in any kind of learn- well's action in public matters during tKe 
ing' (Duo dale). But Edmund Waller tes- eleven years' intermission of parliamejits there 
tines that he was * well read in Greek and is oiJv one authentic fact recorded. In 1030 
Roman story,' and when protector lie fre- the borough of Huntingdon obtained a new 
quently talked with foreign ambassadors in charter, which vested the government of 
Latin. The statement of Bates is doubtless the town and the management of the town 
true that 'he was quickly satiated with study, property in the Iiands of the mayor and 
tiJcingmore delight in horseand field exercise,' twelve aldermen. Cromwell was named one 
or, as Heath expresses it,* was more famous for of the three justices of the peace for the 
his exercises in the fields than in the schools, borough, and gave his consent to the proposed 
being one ofthechiefmatchmakers and players change (Duke of AlAycHESTEK, Court and 
at football, cudgels, or any other boisterous Society from EUzabethtoAnneyi.^^)? Af^er- 
snort or game\Flagellum, p. 8). The graver wards, however, he raised the objection that 
cnarges of early debauchery which they bring the new charter enabled the aldermen to deal 
against him may safely be dismissed. On with the common property as they pleased, to 
the death of his father in .lime 1617, Crom- the detriment' of the poorer members of the 
well seems to have left the university and community, and used strong language on the 
betaken himself to l^ndon to obtain the gene- subject to Robert Barnard, mayor of the town 
ral knowledge of law which every country ana chief instigator of the change. On the 
gentleman required. According to Heath he complaint of the latter, his adversary was 
became a memlier of Lincoln's Inn, but his summoned to apjiear before the council, and 
name does not appear in the books of any of the dispute was there referred to the arbi- 
the Inns of Court. In London, at St. Giles's tration of the Earl of Manchester. Crom- 
Churcli,Cripplegate, ho married, on 22 Aug. well owned that he had spoken in *heat and 
1620, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Bour- passion,' and apologised to JBaniard, but Man- 
chier. Sir James is described ns * of Tower > Chester sustained Cromwell's objections and 
Hill, London,' was one of a family of city ^ ordered that the charter should be altered in 
merchants, and possessed property near Fel- three particulars to meet the risk which he 
stead in Essex. It is noticeable that in a had pointed out (preface to Cal, State Papers, 
settlement drawn up immediately after the Dom. 1629-31, p. viii). A later legend, based 
marriage, the bridegroom is described as chiefly on a passage in the memoir of Sir 
'Oliver Cromwell, r//iflw Williams' (Notble, PhilipWarwick (p. 250), represents Cromwell 
i. 123-4). After his niarriage Cromwell took as successfully opposing the king on the ques- 
up his residence at Huntingdon, and occii- tion of the drainage of the fens, but it is not 
pied himself with the management of his ; supported by any contemporary evidence. If 
paternal estate. Robert Cromwell, by his Cromwell took any part in the dispute be- 
will, had li^ft two-thirds of his property to 



his widow for twenty-one years for the bene- 
fit of his daughtt.Ts, so that the actual income 
of his eldest son cannot have been large. The 
fortune's of the Cromwell family were now 
declining, for Sir Oliver (Cromwell, burdened 
with debts, was forced in 1627 to sell Ilinchin- 
brook to Sir Sydney Montague, and the Mont- 
agues succeeded to the local influence once 
enjoyed by the Cromwells {ib. i. 43). It is 
therefore probable that the election of the 
younger Oliver as member for Huntingdon in 
1628 was due as much to personal qualities 
as to any family interest. 



tween the king and the undertakers, which 
occurred in 1636, he probably, as at Hun- 
t ingdon, defended tlie rights of the poor com- 
moners, and therefore sided for the moment 
with the king and against the undertakers 
(Gardixer, Jlintory of England, viii. 297). 
The nickname of * Lord of the Fens,' which 
has been suppos(>d to refer to this incident, is 
first given to CromweU by a royalist news- 
paper {Mercurius Aulicus, 6 Nov. 1643), in 
a series of comments on the names of the 
persons composing the council for the go- 
vernment of the foreign plantations of Eng- 
land appointed by parliament on 2 Nov. 1643. 
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In the same way the legend which repro- well was *s])ecially apiM>intt'(l to t'ighteon 

eents Cromwell as attempting to emigTJit^? to committees, exclusive of various appoint- 

America and stopped by an order in council ments amonpfst the knip^hts and hurgonSfS 

cannotbe true as it ia usually related, though generally of the eastern counties' (San- 

it ia by no means improhable that Cromwell I'ord, 3(K>). On Xov., tlii-fe days after 

may have thought of emigrating. According business began, he j)resenled the petition of 

to Clarendon, he t-old him in KUl that if the John Lilbum, who had been imprisoned for 

liemonstrance had not passed* he would have selling Prvnne's pamplilets. It wjls on this 

sold all he had the next morning, and never occasion that Sir PInlip Warwick tirsi saw , 

have seen England more' (7?^/W//o??, iv. o-J). Cromwell, and noted that in spile of his 

In May 1031 Cromwell dispostnl of the greater I being * very ordinarily apparelled ' h« was 

part of his pro])erty at Huntingdon, and with * very much hearkened unto.* * His stat ure,' 

the sum of 1,80()/. which he thus realised says Warwick, * was of good size, his coun- 

rented some grazing lands at St. Tves. Tn tenance swollen and reddis]i,his voire sharp 

163<), on the death of his uncle. Sir Thoma** and untuneable. and his ebuiuencj* full of 

Steward, who made him his heir, he removed fervour' {Mcmoirn^ 247). (hi another eom- 

to Ely, and succeeded his nncle as farmer of n]ittee,aj)pointed to consider the grants made 

the cathedral tithes. from tli»« queen's jointure, the question of 

During this ])eriod an important change tlit* enclosure of tlie soke of Somersliam in 

8e*.^ms to have taken place in Cromwell's eha- i Huntingdonshire arose, and (Vomwi'll zeal- 

racter. His first letter, like his first syieecli, ously defended tlie riglits of tlm conimcmers 

shows him solicitous for the teaching of jniri- ngain^^t tin* encloser, tlie l^]arl of .Manchester, 

tan theology, and watching with anxi<'ty the ■ and against t lie Ilous»' of Lords,whosupportHd 

development of Laud's ecclesiastical poli<-v. his action (Svnfoud. .*i70).' Cromwi-irsname 

From the first he seems to have hewn apriri- ' is also associated with tw(r ini])ortant public 

tan in doctrine and profession, but by ItiSH bill>. On IM) Dec. IHIO li»' moved the second 

he had become something more. Afteralong reading of Strode'** bill for reviving the old 

period of religious depression, whicli caused law of Edward Tfl for annual parliaments. 

one physician to describt* him as *valde nnv i lie spoke earnestly for tlie reception of the 

lancliolicus,' and another as* splenetic and London petition against epi'^copaiy, and was 

full of fancies,* he had, as he ex[»ressed it, one of the originatc)rs of the * U(»ot and 

been * given to see light.' Looking back on ! Hninch' Hill introduced by Deringon :?1 May 

his past life, he accused himself of having KiU (Dkkino, Spf>rr/i('M, p. CrJ). In the 

' lived in and loved darkness,* of having been second session Cromwell brought ft>rward 

* the chief of sinners.' Somebiograjdiers liavo i motions to prevent the bishops from voting 

supposed thesewords to refer to early excesses, on the question of their own exclusion from 

They describe rather the mental struggles by | the House of Lords, an<l for the removal of 

•which a formal Calvinist became a perfect the Earl of Jurist ol from the king's councils, 

enthusiast. They should l)e com]):ired with i Still more prominent was lie when the ]>ar- 

the similar utterances of Buiiyan or * the ex- lianient began to lay hands on the executive 

ceedingself-debasingwonls, annihilating and power. On <» Nov. ItUI ln' moved to «'ntrust 

judging himself,* which Oomwell spoke dur- ! Essex with the command of the trainbands 

mghig last illness. Li the letter to Mrs. St. ! soutb of Trent until parliament sbould take 

Jonn in which Cromwell thus i-evealed him- i further order. On 14 Jan. 1042 he proj»osed 

self he expressed the desire to show by his the appoint ineni of a committee to put the 

acts histhankfulnessfor this spiritual change. ' kingdom in a iM:)sture of defence (O.vkdinkk, 

'If here I may honour my God either by J/fWon/ of F//t/imnIf\. U,oi),i]\i: Sankokd, 

doing or suffering, I shall be most glad. 47 0. The journiils of the House of Commons 

Truly no poor creature hath more cause to , during the early summer of KUi^ are full of 

?ut fiimself forth in the cause of Ood than iiotici.:s attesting the activity of Crfunwell in 
. I have had plentiful wages beforehnnd* taking: practiced nitiasures for tin* defence of 
(Cakltle, Letter ii.) In the two ])arlia- I'higland and Ireland. Though lie was not 
ments called in 1640 Cromwell was one of rich. In; subscribed (KK)/. for tlie recovery of 
the members for the town of Cambridge Irehmd.andoOO/. for the defence oft lie parlia- 
(O. CtLOHV^F.LLy L\fe of O, Cromirefiy\ir2ii^). ment (ItusinvoRTH, iv. otU). On 15 ,July 
Ilis connection with Ham])den and St. John *" the commons ordered that lie should be repaid 
secured him a certain intimacy with the KXV. which he had (»xpended in arming the 
leaders of the advanced party in the Long county of Cambridge, and on the loth of 
parliament, and both in the IToiise of Com- the following month Sir Philip Stapleton 
mons itself and in the committees he was reported to them that Cromwell had seized 
Tery uctive. Daring the first session Crom- the magazine in the ca.'stle at Cambridge, and 
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hindered the carrying of the university plat« regiment as ' a lovely company/ ' no anabap- 

to the king. Ably seconded by Valentine tists, but honest, sober christians/ The 

Walton, husband of his sister Margaret, and otHcers were selected with the same care as 

John Desborough, who had married his sister the men. ' If you choose godly, honest men 

Jane, Cromwell effectually secured Cam- to be captains of horse, honest men will fol- 

bridgeshire for the parliament. low them,' wrote Cromwell to the committee 

As soon as Essex's army took the field, of Suffolk. ' I had rather have a plain nis- 

Cromwell joined it as captain of a tn)op of set-coated captain that knows what he fights 

horsey and his eldest surviving son, Oliver, for and loves what he knows, than what you 

served in it also as comet in the troop of call a gentleman and nothing else. ... It 

Lord St. John. At the battle of Kdgehill had been well that men of honour and birth 

Cromwell's troop formed part of Essex's own had entered into these employments, but 

regiment and, under the command of Sir seeing it was necessary t]ie work should 

Philip Stapleton, helped to turn the fortune goon, better plain men than none' (Cablyle, 

of the dav. Fiennes in his account mentions Letters xvi. xviii.) 

Ca]>tain C'nMuwell in the list of otiicers who So far as it lay in Cromw^ell's own power 

' never stimKTTrom their troops, but they the work did go on, in spite of every diffi- 

and tlieir tn>ops fought to the last minute' culty. On 14 March he suppressed a rinsing 

(FiKNNBS, True and Kraet He/a f ion j &c., at Lowestoft, at the beginning of April dis- 

1G42). In December the formation of the armed the Hunt ingdonraire royalists, and on 

eastern association and t)ie similar associa- the 28tli of the same month retook Crow- 

tion of the midland counties recalled Crom- land. At Grant hapn on 13 May he defeated 

well from the army of Essex to his own with twelve troops double that number of 

count ryr'N, In the tirst of tli^se associations royalists (Letter x.), and before the end of 

he was a member of the committee for Cam- May was at Nottingham engaged on *the 

bridge, in the latter one of the committee great design* of marching into Yorkshire to 

for lluntingcUm. Seizing the royalist sheriff join the Fairfaxes. The plan failed through 

of Hcrtfordsliire and disarming the r<:)yalist8 the disagreements of the local commanders 

of Huntingdonshire on his way, he esta- and the treachery of Captain John Hot ham, 

blishcd liiniself at Cambridge at the end of whose intrigues Cromwell detected and whose 

January UJ13, and made that place his head- arrest he helped to secure (Qardiner, -HY*- 

quarters for the rest of thes])ring. We hear I tori/ of (he Great Cidl War, i. 187 ; Life of 

of him busily eiigage<l in fortifying Cam- i CWo/z^*/ //i/^r^//MO»,ed. 1885, i. '220,3(53). The 

bridge and collecting men to n.»sist a threat- > re|)eated failure of the locjil authorities to 

ened inroiid by Lord Capel. Hut his most i providefortheuayment of his forces added to 

imix)rtnnt busin»'ss was the conversion of his ' C'romwell's dithcylties. * Lav not too much,' 

own tDop of horse into a regiment. A letter he wrote to one of the defaulters, * on the 

written in January lt)4.'5s«'ems to show that back of a jM)or gentleman who desires, with- 

he was still only >i captain at that dat(^ out much noise, to lay down his life and 

(('arlylk, Letter i v.), and he is first styled bleed the last drop to serve the cause and 

*colon»'l'in a newspaper of '2 March i(>43 you ' (Cvklylk, Letter xi.) Obliged to re- 

{Ci^omwellinna^ 2). By Septemhi-r 1()43 his turn to the defence of the associated counties 

single troop of sixty men had increa.<»ed to ten themselves, Cromwell recaptured Stamford, 

troops, anci it n^se to fourteen double tro«»p8 stornuHl Hurleigh House (•J4 July), and took 

before the formation of the 'New Modfl ' a leading ])art in the victory of Gainsl)orough 

(HrsBAXD, Or^///»'/w^^J«. f. H>4*», p. 331; Jieli- ('2H .luly). He it was who, with his disci- 

7Mi> lin.rterinnfp, 98 ). His sohliers wtTe men plined t roopers, routed Charles Cavendish and 

of the same spirit as himself. From the very his njserve when they seemed about to turn 

beo-jnning of tiie war Cromwell had noted the fortune of the fight, and covered the re- 

the inferiority of the parliamentary cavalry, , treat of the parliamentarians when the main 

and in a memorable conversation set forth to body of Newcastle's army came up (ih. Letter 




be beaten still' (Speech xi.) Other com- came one of the four colonels of horse in the 
manders bt^sides Cromwell attempted to fill new army t« Ixi raised by the Earl of Man- 
theirr«»iriments with pious men, but he alone Chester (HusbaITd, Ordinances, 10 Aug. 
succeeded (Gardiner, History of the Great 1043). Though not yet bearing the title of 
Civil War, i. 180). In September he was lieutenant-general, he was practically Man- 
able to write to St. John and describe his i cheater's second in command ; and while 
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the earl himself besiej^ed Lynn with the foot, 
Cromwell and the cavalry were despatched 
into Lincolnshire to assist Lord Willou^hby 
in the defence of the small portion of that 
county still under the rule of the parliament. 
The victory of Winceby on 11 Oct. 164:3, 
gained by the combined forces of Lord Wil- 
loughby, ^ir Thomas Fairfax, and the Earl 
of Manchester, was followed by the recon- 
quest of the entire county. In the battle 
Cromwell led the van in person, and nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. * Colonel Crom- 
well,* says a contemporary narrative, ^charj^ed 
at some distance before his regiment, when 
his horse was killed under him. He reco- 
vered himself, however, from under his liorse, 
but afterwards was a^in knocked down, yet 
by God*s good providence he got up again' 
(Fair/ax Correspondence y iii. 64). Lincoln- 
shire was won, but Cromwell saw clearlv 
that it could not be held unless a change took 
place in the conduct of the local forces and 

. the character of the local commander. From 
his fellow-officers as from his subordinates ho 
exacted efficiency and devotion to the cause. 
He had not hesitated to ac<;use Hothnni of 
treachery, and he did not shrink now from 
charging Ix>rd Willoughby with misconduct, 
and brought forward in parliament a series of 
complaints against him whicji led to his re- 
signation of his ])OSt (22 Jan. 1644; Sanfokd, 
6wO). About the same time, though th»* 
exact date is nnt known, Cr<.>mwell rt^ceived 
his formal commission as lieutenant-general 
in the Earl of ^lanchester^s army, and he was 
also appointed one of the committee of both 
kingdoms (9 Feb. 1644). The former ap- 
pointment obliged him to register his accept- 
ance of the ' solemn league and covenant * 
(5 Feb. ), which he appears to have delayed 
U8 long as possible (Gardiner, lIiHtory of 
the Great Ciinl War, i. 305). The spring of 
1(U4 was as full of acti(m as tliat of 1(U3. 
On 4 March Cromwell captured llilsden 
House in Buckinghamshire(SAXFORD,app.D). 
At the beginning of May he took ]>art in the 
siege of Lincoln, and wliile Manchester's foot 
stormed the walls of the city Cromwell and 
the horse repulsed Goring's attempt to come 
to its relief (6May 1044 ;RusHW0RTH,v.(»21). 
The army of the eastern association then pro- 
cee<led t-o join the two armies under Pair- 
fax and Leven, which were besieging York. 

' Cromweirs only account of Marston Moor is 
contained in a letter which he wrote to ^'a- 
lentine Walton to condole with him on tlie 
death of young Walton in that battle (Car- 
LTLE, Letter xxi.) Cromwell was in command 
of the left wing of the parliamentary army, 
consisting of his own troopers fn.)m the eastern 
association and three regiments of Scotch horse 



under David Leslie, who numl>ered twenty- 
two out of the seventy troops of which his force 
consisted. These he mentions somewhat con- 
temptuously as *■ a few Scots in our rear,* and 
makes no mention of their share in securing 
the victory ; but it should be remembered that 
he expressly says he does not undertake to 
relate the ])urticulars of the battle, and sums 
up the whole in four sentences. Scout-master 
AVataon, who t^rms Cromwell * the chief agent 
in the victory,' thus describes the beginning of 
the ffght: * Lieutenant-general Cromwell's 
division of three hundred horse, in which 
himself wus in person, charged the frcmt di- 
vision of Prince Kupert's, in which himself 
was in person. Cromwell's own division had 
a hard pull of it ; for they were charged by 
Rupert s bravest men hot h in front and flank. 
They stood at the sword's point a pretty 
while, hacking one another, out at last he 
brake through them, scattering them like a 
little dust ' (^4 viore tj-act lielation of the late 
Battle near York, 1044). In this struggle 
Cromwell received a slight wound in the neck, 
and his onset was for a moment checked ; but 
the charge was admirably supported by David 
Leslie, and Rupert's men made no second 
stand. Leaving J^slie to attack the infantry 
of the royalist centre, Cromwell pressed be- 
hind them, and, pushing to the extreme east 
of the royalist |>osition, occupied the ground 
originally held by Goring. As Goring's ca- 
valry* returned from the pursuit of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax's division, they were charged and 
routed l)y Cromwell, and the victory was 
completed by the destruction of the royalist 
foot. How much of the merit of the suc- 
cess was due to Cromwell was a question that 
was violently disputed. 'The independents,' 
complained Baillie, * sent up Major HarrLson 
to trumjwt over all the city their own praises, 
making believe that Cromwell alone, with 
his unspeakably valorous regiments, had 
done all that service.' He asserted that, on 
the contrary, David Leslie was throughout 
the real leader, and even repeated a story 
that Cromwell was not so much as present 
at tht> decisive charge {^Ijctters, ii. 203, 201), 
218). Denzil Holies, writing in W48, went 
still further, and, on the authority only of 
Major-general Crawford, charged Oomwell 
with ]»ersonal cowardice during the battle 
{Memoirny \'>), Soldiers like havid Leslie 
and Rui)ert, however, recognised him as the 
best leader of cavalry in the parliamentary 
,army. AVhen Leslie and Cromwell's forces 
joined at the end of IMay 1644, Leslie waived 
ni his favour the command to which he 
was entitled, and Svould have Lieutenant- 
general Cromwell chief (Parliament Si^nitj 
30 May-0 June). * Is Cromwell there 't ' 
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asked Rupert eagerly of a prisoner whom 
chance threw into his hands an hour or two 



sent, of the generals to a plan for the actual 
or virtual deposition of Charles as the neces- 



before Mar8ton Moor, and a couple of months i sarv preliminary of a satisfactory settlement, 
after the battle a parliamentary newspaper I Alf tnree refused, but Leven and the Scots 
mentions Cromwell by the nickname of arc mentioned as specially hostile to the pro- 
* Ironside: for that title was given him by posal. ' Though no actual evidence exists on 
Prince Kupert after his defeat near York * the subject, it is in the highest degree pro- 
(^MfTcuriiof CincKMy 16-20 Sept. 1644 ; Gak- bable that Cromwell was won over to Vane's 
BINER, Great Cml War, i. 449). The name sideband that his quarrel with the Scots and 
Ironside or Ironsides speedily became popular , with Manchester as the supporter of the Scots 
with the army, and was in later times ex- 



But C-romwell was now something more 
than a mere military lender. Tlie last few 
months had made him the head of a political 

Sarty also. As early as April 1644 Baillie 
istinguishes him by the title of * the great 
independent ' ( Bailijb, LcttrrSy ii. 158). In 
his goveniment of the Isle of Ely Cromwell, 
while he suppressed the choral service of the 
cathedral as * nnedifying and offensive ' (Car- 
LYLE, Letter xix. ), had allowed his s^^ldiers 



dates from these discussions outside the walls 
tended from the commander to his troopers. J of York * (Gardiner, History of the Great 

Civil War, i. 432). Manchester's inactivity i 
during the two months which followed the/ 
capture of York still fiurther alienated Crom-i 
i well from him. Believing that if Crawford s[ 
evil influence were removed Manchester*s/ 
inactivity and the dissensions of the annv 
would be ended, he demanded Crawford's 
removal. Manchester and his two subordi- 
nates came to London in September 1644 to 
lay the erase before the committee of b<)tli 



and tlu.'ir ministers the largest license of i kingdoms. At first Cromwell peremptorily 
preaching and worship. * It is bec.ome a I demanded Crawford's dismissal, and threa- 
mere ^Vmsterdam,* complained an incensed " tened that his colonels would lay down their 
presbyterian {Manchester^n Quarrel with arms if tliis were rt^fused; but he spt^-^ily 
Cromwell, 78). I recognised that he had gone too far, and 

In Manchester's councils also Cromwell \ chang»Ml his tactics. Abandoning the per- 
had us(!d the great influence his position gave sonal attack on Crawford, he devoted himself 
him on behalf of the independents. * Man- to the attainment of the aims which had 
Chester himself,' writtjs Baillie, * a sweet . meek | caused the quarrel. From Manchester he ob- 
man, iM'rmitted his lieutenant-general Crom- ' tained a declaration of his resolutitm to push 
"well to guide all the army at hisphnisure; the . on witli all speed against the common en»*my. 
man is a verv wise and active head, univer- From the House of Commons he secured tlii> 

* • • • 

sally wrll beloved, as religious and stout; appointment of a committ»?e * to consider the 

being a known inde])endcnt, th** most ol'ihe means of uniting presbyterians and indepen- 

soldierM who loved n«»wwnys put tht»mselv«»s dents, and, in case that cannot be done, to 

under his command' {lifters, ii.i'iM)). Kven end»»uvour the finding out some way how far 

Cromwell's in 11 uonce was hardly sufiirient to tender consciences, who cannot in all things 

prottH!t tliem. In ne('»'nibcr UV18 a presby- submit to the ccmimon rule whicrh shall l»e 

terian colonel at J^ineoln impvison«'d a niim- establislu'd. may be borne with according to 

bcrofCromwi-H's troopers for attendinga con- the wonl and as may stand with the public 
venticle. In March H^4 Major-gen»'ral Craw- j peace ' (18 St*])t. 1644; Gardiner, Histonj 

ford cashiertnl a lieutenant-colonel on the of the Groat (^iril War, \.AS2). This, though 

ground that he was an anabaptist. * Admit hardly, as Baillie terms it, * really an act of 

he be,* wrote Cromwell. *^liall that render j)arliament for the toleration of the sec- 

him incapable to serve the public ? Sir, tlie tariffs,' was the most important step towards 

stati? in choosing men to serve it tak«*s no toleration taken since the war began. — 

notice of tht'ir opinions; if they l)e willing At the second battle of Newbur^' in the 

faithfully to sor\'e it, that satisfies '(Carlyle, following month Cromwell was one of the 

Letter xx.) Manchester's army was split commanders of the division which was sent 

into two factions — the prt»sbyterians headed to storm Prince Maurice's entrenchments at 

by Crawford, the independents Invaded by Speen, on the west of the king's position, 

Cfromwell,struggling with each other for the while Manchester was to attack it on its 

guidance of their commander. A political dif- northern face at Shaw IIous^. But Man- 

ference l)etween Cromwell and Mancrhester <;hester delayed his attack till an hour and a 

senms to have decided the cont<*st in favour halfaftertheothnr force was engaged, wasted 

of Crawford. In June, w^hile the combined the results of their successes, and eftected 

armies were besieging Y^ork, Vane apjH'ared nothing himself The same slowness or in- 

in the camp on a secret mission from the capacity marked his movements before and 

committee of both kingdoms to gain the con- i after the battle, and Cromwell^ putting to- 
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grether his actions aud his sayings, came to 
believe that ' these miscarriages were caused 
not by accident or carelessness only, but 
through backwardness tp all action, and that 
backwardness grounded ... on some prin- 
ciple of unwillingness to liave tlie war prose- 
cuted to a full victory.* On 25 Nov. he laid be- 
fore the House of Commons a charge to that 
eflect, supporting it by an account of Man- 
chester's operations from the battle of Mars- 
ton Moor to the relief of Donnington Castle 
(RusHWORTH, V. 732 ; Manchester a Quarrel 
foith Cromwell, 78). ^ Manchester replied by 
a narrative vi ndicating his generalsh ip (Kush- 
WOKTH, V. 733-6), and by bringing before the 
lords a countercharge against Cromwc^ll for 
offensive and incendiary language on various 
occasions. His expressions were sometimes 
against the nobility; he said that he hoped 
to live to see never a nobleman in England. 
lie had expressed himself with contempt of 
the assembly of divines, and said that they 

fersecuted honester men than themselves. 
lis animosity against the Scots was such 
that he told- Mancliester that * in the way 
they now carried themselves pressing for their 
discipline, he could as soon draw his sword 
against them as against anv in tin; king's 
army.' Finally he had avowee! that ho desired 
to have none but independents in the army 
of the eastern association, * that in case there 
should be propositions for peace, or any con- 
elusion of a peace such as might not stand 
with those ends that honest men should aim 
at, this army might prevent such a mischief ' 
(Camden Miscellany, viii.) Thoj^e sayings 
fthould not be considered as the malignant ex- 
aggerations of an enemy ; there can bt* little 
doubt that they represent genuine specimens 
of the plain speaking in which C*romwell was 
wont to indulge. 

The publication of Cromwell's sayings was 
at the moment an eifective answer to his nar- 
rative of Manchester's conduct. Tt enlisted 
on his side the Scots, the presbyter ians, and the 
House of Lords. The Scots and the English 
presbyterians immediately took counsel to- 
gether on the possibility of indicting Crom- 
well as an * incendiary' who strove to break 
the union of the two nations (Wiiitelocke, 
Memorials, f. 116). ' We must crave reason 
of that darling of the sectaries and obtain 
his removal from the army,' wrote Baillie 
to Scotland (Letters, ii. 245). Just as the 
commonB had appointed a committee to in- 
quire into Manchester's conduct, so the lords 
appointed one to inquire into that of Crom- 
wdl, and a quarrel oetween the two houses 
on the question ofprivilege was on the point 
of breaking out. Cmce more Cromwell drew 
back, foft to press hiawfiusation was to risk 
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not only himself but also liis cause. As in 
the case of Crawford, he abandoned his at tack 
on the individual to concentrate his efforts • 
on the attainment of the principle. The idea 
of the necessity of a professional army under 
a professional general had already occurred 
to others. The first suggestion of the New 
Model is to be traced in a letter of Sir Wil- 
liam Waller to Essex (Gardiner, History - 
of the Great Ciril War, i. 454). Only a few 
days earlier the House of Commons had re- 
ferred to the committee of both kingdoms 
* upon the consideration of the state and con- 
dition of the armies, as now disposed and 
commanded, to consider of a frame or model 
of the whole militia and i)resent it to the 
house, as may put the forces into such pos- 
ture tis may be most advantageous for the 
service of tlic public' (Commons^ Journals, 
23 Nov. 1644). . 

■ Seizing the opportunity thus affbrded,Crom- 
well on Dec. urged the House of Commons 
to consider rather the remedies than the causes 
of recent miscarriages. He reduced the charge 
against Manchester from intentional back- 
wardness to accidc^ntal oversights,which could 
rarely be avoided in military affairs, on which 
he begged the house not to insist. The one 
thing needful was to savtj a bleeding, almost 
dying, kingdom by a more speedy, vigorous, 
and effectual prosecution of the war, which 
was to be obtained by removing members of 
both houses from command, and by putting 
the army * into another method.' * I hope,' 
he concluded, *that no meml 
house will scruple to deny tht . •• 
their own private interests fo' ■ rvi 

good' (KrsHWORTH, vi. 6). I 
struck the keynote of the debate 
with the vote that no member of • . 
sliould hold military command during the 
rest of the war. 

Before the Self-denying Ordinance had 
struggled through the upper house, but after 
the lords had accepted the bill for new mo- 
delling the army, (.■romwell was again in the 
field. Under \Vallcr s command lie was or- 
dered into the west (27 Feb. 1645) to relieve 
Taunton, succeeded in temporarily eflecting 
that object, and captured a regiment of the 
king's horse in Wiltsliire ( Commons^ Journals ; 
Vicars, Burning Bushj 123). Waller has 
left an interesting account of Cromwell's be- 
haviour as a subordinate. * At this time he 
had never sliown extraordinary parts, nor do 
I think he did himself believe that he had 
them ; for although he was blunt he did not 
bear himself with pride or disdain. As an 
officer he was obedient, and did never dis- 
pute my orders or argue upon them' (Recol- 
lections), 
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Immediately on Cromwell's return to the battle of Naseby (Rushwobth, vi. 21). In 
headquarters of the army at Windsor ' that battle Cromwell commanded in person 
(22 April), Fairfax, at the order of the com- the right wim, and Fairfax entrusted to his 
mittee of both kingdoms, despatched him charge the ordering of the cavalry throughout 
into Oxfordshire to interrupt the king's pre- the whole army. Before his task was com- 
parations for taking the field (Spriooe, An- pleted the rojalists advanced to the attack. 
fflia Redinva, p. 11, ed. 1854). His success *In a letter written about a month later, Crom- 
was rapid and complete. On 24 April he well says : ' 'WTien I saw the enemy draw up 
defeated a brigade of horse nt Islip and took and march in gallant order towards us, and 
two hundred prisoners, captured Blotching- we a company of poor ignorant men to seek 
don House the same night, gained another how to oraer our battle, the general having 
victory at Bampton in the Bush on the 26th, commissioned me to order lul the horse, 1 
and failed onlybefore the walls of Farringdon ' could not, riding alone about my business, 
(30 April). The king was obliged to sum- but smile out to God, in praises, in assurance 
mon Goring's cavalry from the west to cover of victory, because Goa would by things 
his removal from Oxford. Cromwell and that are not bring to nought things that are ' 
Richard Brown were ordered to follow the ' (Cabltle, app. 9). ^ The parliamentary right 
king's motions, but recalled in a few days routed the division opposed to it, and Crom- 
to take part in the siege of Oxford. Free ' well, leaving a detacnment to prevent the 
from their pursuit, the king stormed I^eicesttjr ' broken troops from rallying, fell on the king's 
and threatened to break into the eastern as- foot in the centre and completed their defeat. . 
sociation. At once Cromwell, with but He followed the chase of the flying cavaliers 
three troops of horse, was sent to the point as far as the suburbs of Leicester. At the 
of danger, with instructions to secure Ely victory of Langport also, on 10 July 1645, 
and raise the local levies (Rush worth, vi. Cromwell was conspicuous both in the battle 
V84). and the pursuit, and he took part in the sieges 

According to the Self-denying Ordinance ofBridgewater, Sherborne, and Bristol. After 
Cromwell's employment in the army should the surrender of the last i>lace, he was de- 
ere this have endecl, for the date fixed for the tachcd by Fairfax in order to secure the com- 
expiration of commissions held by members ' munications between London and the west, 
of parliament was 13 May. But when the ' and captured in succession Devizes (23 Sept.), 
time came Cromwell was in pursuit of the Winchester (5 Oct), Basing (14 Oct.), and 
king, and on 10 May his commission was ex- Langford House (17 Oct. 1645). At the end 
tended for forty days longer. On 5 June a of &tober he rejoined Fairfax at Creditoii^ 

Petition from the city of Ijondon to the lords and remained with the army during the whole 
emundcd that Cromwell should be sent to ' of the winter, 
command the associatf^d counties, and on h On 9 Jan. he openedthe CAmx>aignofl646 
8 June Fairfax and his ollicers sent a letter | by the surprise of Lord Went worth at Bovey 
to the commons asking that Cromwell might Tracy, ana shared in the battle of Torrington 
be continued in command of the horse, * being (16 Feb.) and the siege of Exeter. T^en, 
as great a body as ever the parliament had at Fairfax's request, Cromwell undertook to 
togetht'r in one army, and yet having no ge- go to London, m order to give the parliament 
neral officer to command them.' It can hardly an account of the state of the west of Eng- 
have been bv accident that those who nomi- land. On 23 April he received the thanks 
nated the oihcers of the New Mr)del had left ' of the House of Commons for his services 
vacant that post of lieutenant-general which | rewards of another nature they had alread 



the council of war thus proposed to fill. The 
House of Commons took the hint, and or- 
dered that Cromwell should command the 
horse during such a time as the house should 
dispense with his attendance (10 June),And 
the lords were obliged reluctantlv to concur, 



conferred upon him. On 1 Dec. 1645, the 
commons, in drawing up the peace proposi- 
tions to be offered to the king, had resolved 
that an estate of 2,600/. a year should be 
conferred on Cromwell, and that the king 
should be requested to make him a baroni 




though they took care to limit tfie period of | After the failure of the negotiations, an or- 
his employment to three months. It was ' dinance of parliament had settled upon him 
afterwards again prolonged for terms of four lands to the value named, taken chiefly from 
and six months successively (Joumah of the the property of the Marquis of Worcester 
House of Commonfy 18 June, 8 Aug., 17 Oct. (ParUaTnttntary History ^ xiv. 189, 252 ; TVitiK 
1645, 26 Jan. 1646). loe Papers, 1. 75). ^ ^ 

In obedience to the summons of Fairfax Cromwell returned to the army in time 
Cromwell returned from the eastern counties, to assist in the negotiations for the surrender 
and rejoined the army the day before the of Oxford. The leniency of the terms granted 
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to the royalists both here and at Exeter, even greater anxiety he watched the increas- 
' base, scurvy propositions ' as Baillie de- ing dissensions within the parliament, and 
scribes them, is attributed by him to "the the growing hostility of the city to the army. 
influence of Cromwell, and to iniSsign to \ We are full of faction and worse/ he writes 
set the army free to oppose the Scots if: in August 1646; and in March 1647, 'There 
it should be necessary (Baillie, ii. 376). want not in all places those who have so 
It is certain that Cromwell's influence was j much malice against the army as besots them, 
constantly used to procure the fair and Never were tlie spirits of men more em- 
moderate treatment of^the conquered party, ' bittered than now (Letters xxxviii. xliii.) 
and he more than once urged on the par- Cromwell's attitude at the commencement 
liament the necessity of punctually carry- of the quarrel between the army and the 
Im out the Oxford articles and preserving ■ parliament has been distorted by fable and 
*tne faith of the army.* With the fall of 1 misrepresentation. Thoroughly convinced of 
Oxford the war was practically over, and ■ the justice of the army's claims, he restrained 
Cromwell returned to his parliamentary ■ the soldiers as long as possible, because he 
duties. His family removed from Ely and 4 saw more clearly than they did the danger 
followed him to I-iondon, with the excep^i of a breach with the only constitutional 
tion of his eldest daughter Bridget, who-| authority the war had loft standing. He 
had married Ireton a lew days before the- risked his influence with them by his per- 
surrender of Oxford (15 June 1646). During /j severance in this course of action. ' T have 
the last eighteen months parliament had . looked upon vou,' wrote Lilbuni to Crom- 
voted all the essentials for a presbyterian well on 25 March 1647, * as the most abso- 
church, and the question of the amount of | lute singlehearted great man in England, 
toleration to be legally granted to dissen- ] untainted and unbiassed with ends of your 
tients was more urgent than ever. Cromwell ' own. . . . Your actions and carriages for 
had not ceased to remind parliament of the many months together have struck me into an 
necessity of establishing the toleration pro- amaze. I am informed this day by an oflicer, 
misedinthevote of Sept ember 1644. * Honest and was informed by another knowing man 
men served you faithiuUy in this action,* he yesterday, that you will not suffer the army 
wrote after Naseby ; * I beseech you not to to petition till they have laid down their 
discourage them. He that ventures his life " arms, because you have engaged to the house 
for the liberty of his country, I wish he that they shall lay them down whenever the 
trust God for the liberty of his conscience house shall command.* This conduct Lil- 
and you for the liberty he fights for' (Letter bum proceeds to attribute to the influence 
xxix.) Again, after the capture of Bristol, of Cromwell's parliamentary associates, * the 
writing by the special commission of Fairfax politic men,' * the sons of Machiavel,' * Vane 
and the council of war, he warned the house : and St. John ' (Lilburx, Jonah's Cry, p. 3 ; 
' For being united in forms commonly called a similar account of Cromwell's behaviour 




uniformity, every christian will for peace 
sake study and do as far as conscience will 
permit. ... In things of the mind we look for 
no compulsion but that of light and reason.* 
The presbyterian party in the commons turned 
a deaf ear to these reminders, and suppressed 
~ hese passages in the letters published by its 
order. When Cromwell returned to his seat 
in the House of Commons, the question of 
toleration was still undecided ; the recruiting 
of the parliament by fresh elections inclined 
the balance against the presbyterians, but 
the flight of the king to the Scots gave them 
again the ascendency. Of Cromwell's views 
and actions during the latter half of 1646 
and the spring of 1647 we have extremely 
little information. < 

o letters to Fairfax show the anxiety 
ith which he regarded the king*8 negotia- 
tions with the &ots and the satisfaction 
with which he hailed the conclusion of the 
arrangement by which he was handed over 
to the oommiBsioners of parliament. With 




I at this juncture is given by John Wildman 
in a tract called Putney Projects published 
in November 1647). Angered by the re- 
serve of their superiors, the agitators of eight 
regiments addressed a letter to Fairfax, Crom- 
well, and Skippon, adjuring them in the 
strongest language to plead tlie cause of the 
soldiers in parliament {Declarations^ ^-c. of 
the Army, 4to, 1647, p. 5). Skippon laid 
his copy of the letter oefore the llouse of 
Commons, and the house, now thoroughly 
alarmed, sent down Cromwell, Skippon, and 
other officers to examine into the grievances 
of the army (Rushworth, vi. 474). But 
the concessions which parliament offered were 
too small and too late, and the failure of 
Cromwell's mission gave colour to the theory 
of his double dealing, which his opponents 
were only too ready to accept. There seems 
to be no reason to doubt the truth of the 
common story that they were on the point 
of arresting him, when he suddenly left 
London ana joined the army (3 June 1647). 
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Whether bofore leaving Cromwell ijlaimed subjects ought to do, and to preserve their 

the seizure of the king by Joyce is a more consciences, and they thought that no men 

doubtful question. Ilollis definitely asserts could enjoy their lives and estates quietly 

that Joyce received his orders to secure the without the king had his rights (Maseres, 

king's person at a meeting at Cromwell's Tracts, i. 360). n Accordingly he exerted all 



house on 30 May ( Hollis ; Masebes, Trarta, 
i. :^6). Major Iluntingdon makes a similar 
statement, with the addition that Joyce's 
orders were only to secure the king at 
Holmby, not to take him thence, and that 



his influence to render the propositions of 
the army ac^^ptable to the king ; and, when 
Charles made objections to the first draft of 
those proposals, mtrcxluced important altera- 
tions m the scheme for the settlement of 



Cromwell said that if this had not been done j the kingdom, which was finally made pub- 



the king would have been fetched away by 
order ot parliament, or carried to London by 
his i)re3byterian keei^rs (Maseres, Tracts, 1. 
399). Although the evidence of Hunting- 
don is not free ^om suspicion, this statement 
is to some extent supported by independent 
contemporary evidence, and Ls in harmony 
with the circumstances of the case and the 
character of Cromwell. So long as it was 
possible he had striven to restram the army 
and to mediate between it and the parlia- 
ment ; when that was no longer possible he 
took its part with vigour and decision. The 
eifect of Croniweirs presence at. the army 
was immediately perceptible. Discipline and 
subordination were restored, and the autho- 
rity of the othcers superseded that of the 
agitators. As early as I July Lilburn wrote 
to Cromwell complaining : * You have robbed 
by your unjust subtlety and shifting tricks 
the honest and gallant agitators of all their 
power and authority, and solely placed it in a 
thing called a council of war ' {Jonah's Cry, 
p. 9). In the council itself Fairfax was a 
cipher, as he himself admits, and the in- 
fluence of Cromwell predominant; his ad- 
versaries spoke of him as * the principal wheel/ 
the *primum mobile' which moved the whole 
machine (^4 Copy of a Letter to be sent to 
Lieutenaut-f/cneral Cromwtll from the well 
affected Party in the City, 1(>47). Hitherto 
the manifestos of the army had set forth 
simply tlieir grievance as soldiers ; now they 
began to insist on their claim as citizens to 
demand a settlement of the peace of the 
kingdom and the liberties of the subject. 
In the h.'tter to the city of 10 June, wliich 
Carlyle judges by the evidence of its style 
to be of Cromwell's own writing, the willing- 
ness of the army to subordinate the question 
of their pay to the question of the settlement 
of the kingdom is very plainly stated, and 
special stress is also laid on the demand for 
toleration (R usH WORTH, vi. 054). Cromwell 



lie on 1 Aug. In this Cromwell acted with 
the assent of the council of war ; but the 
extreme party in the army held him specially 
responsible for this policy, and accused him 
of *■ prostituting the liberties and persons of 
all the people at the foot of the k^n^s inte- 
rest ' ( WiLDMAN, Putney Projects), The same 
willingness to accept a compromise showed 
itself in the line of conduct adopt^Ml towards 
the parliament after the entry of the army 
into London. Cromwell and the council of 
war were satisfied with the retirement of the 
eleven accused members, and did not insist 
on their prosecution or on the complete 
* purging' of the House of Commons, as many 
of their followers in the army desired (ib.) 
The king did not accept the proposals of the 
army, and definitely refused those offered him 
by the parliament (9 Sept. 1647). A con- 
siderable party opposed tne making of any 
further application to the king, but after 
three days' discussion (21-3 Sept.) Cromwell 
and Ireton succeeded in carrying a vote that 
fresh terms should be offered to him (^Masson, 
Life of Milton, iii. 565 ; Hist.MSS. Cow w. 5th 
Rep. 179). Cromwell's most important inter- 
vention in the debates on the new propositions 
took place on the question of the duration of 
the presbyterian church settlement. The army 
leaders had expressed, in their declaration to 
the city, their wiUingness to accept the est-a- 
Jblishment of presbyterianism, and, in their 
proposals to the king, to submit to the re- 
tention of episcopacy ; in each case they had 
recjuired legal security for the toleration: of 
dissent. What Cromwell sought now was 
to limit the duraticm of the presbyterian 
settlement, and, failing to fix the term at 
three or seven years, he succeeded in fixing 
as its limit the end of the parliament next 
after that then sitting (13 Oct., Comnums^ 
Journals). Before the new proposals could 
be presented to tlie king, the flight of tlie 
latter to the Isle of Wight took place (11 Nov.) 



shared the general opinion of the army that ! The charge that the king's flight was con- 
a settlement could best be obtained by nego- j trived by Cromwell in order to forward his 
tiation with the king. Whatever the world > own ambitious designs is frequently made 
might judge of them, he said to Berkeley, by contemporaries. It is expressed in the 
they would be found no seekers of them- . well-known lines of Marvell, which describe 
selves, further than to have leave to live asN how — 
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Twining subtle fears M-ith hope, 

He wove a net uf sucli a scope 
That Charles himself raigut chase 
To Carisbrook 8 narrow case, 

That thence the royal actor borne 

The tragic scaffold might adorn. 

(Marvxll, Works f ed. Grosart, i. 163.) 

But the testimony of Sir John Berkeley 
shows clearly that the persons who worked 
on the king's fears were the Scotch envoys ; 
they instigated the flight, and reaped the fruit 
of it in the agreement they concluded with 
the king on 26 Dec. 1G47. Moreover, so long 
as the king remained at Hampton Court he 
was in the charge of Colonel AN halley, Crom- 
well's cousin, and throughout one of his most 
trusted adherents. At Carisbrook, on the 
other hand, the king was in the cliarge of 
Kobert Hammond, a connection of Crom- 
well by his marriage with a daughter of John 
Hampden, but a man as to whose action 
under the great temptation of the king's ap- 
peal to him Cromwell was painfully uncer- 
tain (Carltle, Letter lii.) At the time the 
king's flight greatly increased the difficulties 
of Cromwell 8 position. His policy for the 
last few months had )>ecn baseid on the as- 
sumption that it was possible to arrive at a 
permanentscttlement by treaty with the king. 
To secure that end he nud made concessions 
and compromises which had created a wide- 
spread feeling of dissatisfaction and distrust 
in the ranks of the army. Rumoiu*s had been 
persistently circulated by royaliat intriguers 
that Cromwell was to be made Earl of Es- 
sex, and to receive the order of the Garter, 
SB the price of the king's restoration, and 
among the levellers these slanders had been 

SBnerally believed. Tn consequence, his in- 
uence in the army had greatly decreased, 
and even his life was threatened (Berkeley, 
Memoirs; Maseres, Tracts, i. 371). ' 

The chanse in Cromwell's policy which 
now took p&ce has been explained by the 
theoiT that he was afraid of assassination, 
and by the story of an intercepted letter 
from the king to the queen (Carte, Ormonde, 
bk. y. § 18). It was due rather to the fact 
that the king's flight, and the revelations of 
his intrigues with the Scots which followed, 
showed Cromwell on what a rotten founda- 
tion he had based his policy. 

For the moment the most pressing business 
was the restoration of discipline in the army. 
In three ffreat reviews Fairfax and Cromwell 
reduced the waverers to obedience ( 1 6-18 Nov. 
1647), and the general entered into a solemn 
engagement with the soldiers for the redress 
of their militaiy ffrievances and the reform 
oi parliament, while the soldiers engaged to 
obey the orders of Uie general and the coun- 



cil of war {Oid Parliajiieiitary History, xvi. 
340). Cromwell especially distinguished 
himself by quelling tiie mutiny of Colonel 
Lilbum's regiment in the rendezvous at 
Ware; one of the mutineers was tried on 
the field and shot, and others arrested and 
reserved for future pimishment (15 Nov. ; 
Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. 1751, p. 8G). On 
the 19th Cromwell was able to n'port to the 
commons that the army was in a very good 
condition, and received the thanks of the 
house for his services (Kusuworth, vii. 880 ). 

During December a series of meetings of 
the council of the army took place at AV ind- 
sor, in wliich dissensions were composed, re- 
conciliations eflected, and the re-establish- 
ment of union sealed by a great fast day, 
when Cromwell and Ireton * prayed very 
fervently and very pathetically ' {'2li Dec. 
1(547; Cromicelliamt, p. 37). As the autho- 
rised spokesman of the army, Cromwell took 
a leading part in the debate on the king's re- 
jection of the four bills wliich the parliament 
had presented to him as their ultimatum 
(3 Jan. 1648). 'The army now expected,' 
he said, * that parliament should govern and 
defend the kingdom by their own power 
and resolution, and not teach the i)eople any 
longer to expect safety and govern m«*nt from 
an obstinate man whose heart. God had har- 
dened ' ("Walkkr, History of Indej>ende7icy, 
ed. ItUil , pt. i. p. 71 ). He added that in such a 
policy t he army would st and by the parliament 
against all opposition, but if the parliament 
negle(5h?d to provide for their own safety and 
that of the kingdom the army would be lorced 
to seek its own prt^servation'by other means. 
Under the influence of this speech, and a 
similar ont>' from Treton, parliament voted 
that no further addresses should be made to 
the king, and excluded the representatives of 
Scotland from the committee of both king- 
doms. The conviction that this course alone 
aflbrded aecuritv to tlie cause for which he 
had fought was the motive which led Crom- 
well thus to advocate a flnal rupture with 
the king. Had he been already aiming at 
supi^^e power, he would hardly liave chosen 
the very moment when events had opened 
the widest field to ambition to begin nego- 
tiations for the marriage of his eldest son with 
the daughter of a private gt»ntleman (Cab- 
LYLE, Letters liii. Iv.) The contribution of 
a thousand a year for the recovery of Ireland 
from the lands which parliament had just 
settled on him, and the renunciation of the 
arrears due to him by the state, are smaller 
proofs of his disinterestedness (21 March 
1648; Commotit^ Journals, Y. ol3). •» 

Cromwell's chief occupation during the 
months of March and April 1048 was to 
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prepare for the impending war by uniting all 
sections of the popular party. I? or that pur- 
pose he moved and spoke in the House of 
Commons, and endeavoured to arrange an 
. agreement with the city (Walker, p. S3). 
With the same object he procured confer- 
ences between the leaders of the independent 
and presbyterian parties, and between the 
' grandees ' and the * commonwcalth«men ' 
(Ludlow, Memoirs, p. 92). The common- 
weal! hsmen declared openly for a republic j 
but Cromwell declined to pledge himself; not, 
as he explained to Ludlow, because he did 
not think it desirable, but because he did not 
think it feasible. What troubled him still 
more than the failure of these conferences 
was the distrust with which so many of his 
old friends had come to regard him. On 
19 Jan. 1(>48 John Lilburn, at the bar of the 
House of Commons, had accused him of apo- 
stasy, and denounced his underhand dealings 
with the king (Uushworth, vii. 969 ; Lil- 
burn, An Impeachment of High Trea*(m 
ftgainst Oliver Cromwell). These charges bore 
fruit in tlie jealousy and suspicion of which he 
so bitt.erly complained to Ludlow, and must 
have confirmed him in the resolve to make 
no terms with the king (Ludlow, Memoirs j 
p. 05). The outbreak of a second civil war 
in consequence ^of the king's alliance with 
the i)re8bvterians converted this resolve into 
a determination to pimish the king for his 
faithlessness. In the three days' prayer- 
meeting which took place at AVindsor in 
April 1648 Cromwell took a leading part. 
The army leaders reviewed their past politi- 
cal action and decided that * those cursed 
carnal conferences with the king ' were the 
cause of their present perplexities. They 
resolved * that it was their duty, if ever the 
Lord brought them back in p4»ace, to call 
Charles Stuart, that man of blood, to account 
for all the blood he had shed and the mis- 
chief he had done ' (Allen, Faithful Memo- 
rial, &c. ; Somers Tracts, vi. 501).' A few 
days later ( 1 May 1648) Cromwell was des- 
patched by Fairfax to subdue the insurrec- 
tion in \V ales ; on 1 1 May he captured the 
town of Chepstow, and, leaving a regiment 
to besiege the castle, established himself be- 
fore Pembroke on 21 May. For six weeks 
Pembroke held out, and it was not till the 
beginning of August that he was able to 
join the little corps with which Lambert dis- 
puted the advance of the great Scotch army 
under Hamilton. Marching across the York- 
shire hills, and down the valley of the Kibble, 
Cromwell fell on the flank of the Scots as 
they marched carelessly through Lancashire, 
and in a three days' battle routed them, 
with the loss of more than half their num- 



ber (17-19 Aug.) Then be turned north to 
recover the border fortresses, expel Hamil- 

- ton's rearguard from English soil, and take 
measures for the prevention of future inva- 
sions. In this task he was much aided by an 
internal revolution in Scotland which placed 
the Argyll party in power. To assist them 
Cromwell marched into Scotland, and ob- 
tained without difficulty the restoration " of 
Carlisle and Berwick, and the exclusion from 
power of t hose who had taken part in the late 
invasion (October 1648). Then lie returned 

I to Yorkshire to besiege Pontefract. like the 

j army which he commanded, Cromwell came 
back highly exasperated against all who had 
taken part in this second war. ' This,' he 
said, * IS a more prodigious treason than any 
that had been perfected before : because the 
former quarrel was that Englishmen might 
rule over one another ; this to vassalise us 
to a forei^ nation. And their fault that 
appeared m this summer's business is cer- 
tainly double to theirs who were in the iirst, 
because it is the repetition of the same oifence 
against all the witnesses that God has borne' 
((JARLYLE, Letter Ixxxii.) *Take courage/ 
he wrote to the parliament aft«r Preston, *to 
do the work of the Lord in fulfilling the end 
of your magistracy, in seeking the peace and 

: welfare of the land — that all that will live 
peaceably may have countenance from you, 
and that they that are incapable and will 
not leave troubling the land may speedily be 
destroyed out of the land ' (ib. Ixiv.) But 
several weeks before this letter was written 
parliament had reopened negotiations with 
the king, and when Cromwell re-entered Eng- 
land the treaty of Nei^-port was in progress. 
Moreover, the House of Lords had favourably 
received, and recorded for future use, a series 
of charges against Cromwell, wliich a late 
subordinate of his had laid before them 
(Lords' Joumals,2 Aug. 1648; Major Hunt- 
ingdotCs lieasons for laying doton his Commis- 
sion). His recent victories had now removed 
the pers(mal danger, but there still remained 
the danger of seeing those victories made use- 
less by the surrender of all he had fought 
for. In his letter to Hammond, Cromwell de- 
scribes the Newport treaty as * this ruining 
hypocritical agreement,' and asks if ^tlie 
whole fruit of the war is not like to be frus- 
trated, and all most like to turn to what 
it was, and worse' (Carltle, Letter Ixxxv.) 
He refers to it again in a later speech as 
'the treaty that was endeavoured with the 
king whereby they would have put into his 
hands all that we had engaged lor, and all 
our security should have been a little bit of 
paper' (ib. Speech i.) Accordingly, Cromwell 
expressed his entire concurrenoe with the 
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petitious of the northern army against the 
treaty, which he forwarded to Fairfax, and 
approved the stronger measures adopted by 
the southdm army (Rush worth, vii. 1399). 
*Wc have read your declaration hero,' he 
wrote to Fairfax, ' and see in it nothing but 
what is honest and becoming honest men to 
say and offer' (^Engl. Historical Iieviev\ ii. 
149). To Hammond he wrote that the north- 
ern army could have wished that the southern 
army would have delayed their remonstrance 
till after the treaty had been completed, but 
seeing that it had been presented they thought 
it right to support it ( Carl yle, Letter Ixxxv.) 
« The arguments by which Cromwell justi- 
fied the action of the army in putting force 
upon the parliament are fully stated in the 
long letter in which he attempted to convince 
the wavering Hammond; * Fleshly reason- 
ings ' convinced him that if resistance was 
lawful at all, it wus as lawful to oppose the 
parliament as the king, * one name of autho- 
rity as well as another,' since it was the cause 
alone which made tlie quarrel just. But he 
laid more stress on higher considerations, on 
those * outward dispensations * of which he 
elsewhere owns he was inclined to make too ; 
much {ih. Letter Ixvii.) Kvery battle was, 
in his eyes, an * apj)eal to God — indeed he 
many times uses that phrase as a synonym 
for fighting — and each victory was a judg- 
ment of God in his favour. * Frovidences so 
constant, clear, and unclouded ' as his suc- 
cesses could not have been designed to end 
in the sacrifice of Gods people and God's 
cause. In the army's determination X<i in- 
ten'ene to prevent this he imagined that he 
saw * God disposing their hearts,' as in the 
war He had 'framed their actions.' *I verily 
think, and am persuaded, they are things 
which God puts into our hearts,' and he was 
convinced not merelv of the lawfulness but 
of the duty of obeying this belief (Letters 
Ixxxiii-lxxxv.) 

The southern army took the lead in its 
acts as it had done in its petitions, nor did 
Cromwell arrive in London until IVide had 
already begun the work of purging the House 
of Commons (6 Dec.) He snowed his ap- 
proval of that act by taking his seat in the 
house the next day, and was then thanked 
by it for his ' very great and eminently faith- 
ful services ' ( Commons^ Joumabt, 7 Dec. 1648). 
What share he took in the proceedings of the 
next few days is uncertain, but he seems to 
have been more active outside parliament 
than within it. With Whitelocke and other 
lawyers he discussed in several conferences 
the future settlement of the kingdom, and 
with the council of war revised the constitu- 
tional proposals known as the Agreement of 



the People (Whitelockk, ff. i362-4 ; Lilburn, 
Legal and Fundamental Liberties^ p. 38). 
Wttlkor represeuls Cromwell as sayinp, when 
the trial ot the king was lirst moved in the 
commons, that if any man had de.signed this 
he should think him the greatest traitor in 
the world, but since Providence and neces- 
sity hud cast them upon it he should pray 
God to bless their counsel (Walker, His- 
tory of hidejteyidtucyj ii. 54). * 

When the trial was once commenced, no 
one was more active in its prosecution. The 
stories told at the trial of the regicides are 
hardly trustworthy, but Algernon Sidney 
states in one of his letters that, having him- 
self urged that neither the high court of jus- 
tice nor any other court would try the king, 
he was answered by Cromwell, * I tell you 
we will cut off his head with the crown upon 
it ' (Blencowe, Sidney Papers, y. 237 ). Bur- 
net desirribes Cromwell as arguing with the 
Scotch commissioners on the justice of the 
king's trial, showing from Mariana and Bu- 
chanan that kings ought to be punished for 
breach of their trusts, proving that it was in 
accordance with the spirit ot the covenant, 
and getting the better of them with their 
own weapons and upon their own principles 
(Burnet, Oum Time, i. 7l', ed. hS23). On one 
occfljjion only does Cromwell himself after- 
wards refer to the kind's execution, and he then 
speaks of it in a strain of stern satisfaction. 
* The civil authority, or that part of it which 
remained faithful to their trust and true to the 
ends of the covenant, did, in answer to their 
consciences, turn out a tyrant, in a way which 
the christians in aftertimes will mention 
with honour, and all tyrants in the world 
look at with fear ' (Carlyle, Letter cxlviii.) 
Yet, though untroubled by scruples himself, 
Cromwell was willing to make allowances 
for those of others, and anxious to rally the 
doubters to the support- of the new govern- 
ment.' As temporary president of the coun- 
cil of state he appears to liave originated the 
modification of the * engagement * by which 
those who refused to approve of the king^s 
sentence were enabled to sit side by side with 
those who had taken part in it (rarliamen- 
tary Hii*tory, xix. 38). It was more dilHcult 
to secure the support of the extreme section 
of his own followers, i For Lilburn and a 
great ])artv in the army the scheme of con- 
stitutional reform set fortli in the agreement 
of the people was not sufficiently democratic, 
nor were thev content to await its gradual 
realisation. They published a programme of 
their own under the same name, demanded 
the immediate execution of its provisions, 
and prepared to impose it by arms. They 
printed a series of virulent attacks on Crom- 
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well and the council of state, in which the 
council was described as the mere creature 
of Cromwell, his viceroy until he chose ^o 
assume his kingship, and Cromwell himself 
as a tyrant, an apostate, and a hypocrite. ; 
* You shall scarce sjeak to Cromwell about ■ 
anything but he wlII lay his hand on his i 
breast, elevate his eyes, and call God to re- ■ 
cord. He will weep, howl, and repent even 
while he doth smite you under the fifth rib ' 
(* The Hunting of the Foxes by Five Small 
Ragles,' Somers Tracts, vi. 49). Though he 
might despise insults, Cromwell could not ' 
despise the dangers with which this agitation ^ 
threatened the Commonwealth. '' * You have 
no other way to treat these people,' said he 
to the council, ' but to break them in pieces; 
if you do not break them, they will break 
you * (LiLBTJRN, The Picture of the Council 
of Stat e, p. 15y His advice was followed, 
the leaders oi the levellers were arrested, 
and the mutiny in the army swiftlv and 
vigorously suppressed by himself and F*airfax 
(May 1649). Apart from the paramount 
necessity of preventing a new war, Cromwell 
had no sympathy with either the social or 
political aims of the levellers. He was te- 
naciously attached to the existing social order. 
' For the orders of men, and ranks of men, 
did not that levelling principle t«nd to the 
reducing of all to an equality ? What was 
the purport of it but to make the tenant as 
liberal a fortune as the landlord, which I 
think, if obtained, would not have lasted 
long P ' (Carlyle, Speech ii. ) Not less did he 
differ from them on the constitutional ques- 
tion. They sought to limit tlie powers of 
the government and demanded the large-st 
liberty for the individual. He sought to 
change the aims of the government, but to 
retain all its authority. So in the verj- first 
days of the Commonwealth those profoimd 
dinerenc^s of opinion appeared which sepa- 
rated Cromwell from many of his former ad- 
herents in the army and caused him so many 
difficulties during tlie protectorate. Nearly 
two months before the outbreak of the le- 
vellers took place Cromwell had been selected 
by the council of state to command in Ire- 
land (15 March 1649). He was entrusted 
for three years with tne combined powers of 
lord-lieutenant and commander-in-chief, and 
granted a salaiy of 8,000/. a year in the latter 
capacity in addition to his salary as lord- 
lieutenant, making in all about 13,000/. (pre- 
face to Cal State Papers, Dom. 1649-50, 
p. xlv). 

His army was to consist of twelve thousand 
men, and their equipment and support was 
provided for on the same liberal scale. Crom- 
well landed at Dublin on 16 Aug. 1649, and 



signalised his arrival by a searching pur^- 
tion of the Irish army and by the publication 
of two proclamations whict marked the be- 
ginning of a new era in the Irish wars. One 
of them was levelled against ]profane swear- 
ing (23 Aug.), the other prohibited plunder 
and promised the people protection and a 
free market in his camp (24 Aug.) From 
Dublin he marched U> Drogheda, which was 
stormed on 10 Sept., and the garrison of two 
thousand five hundred put to the sword. The 
few score who received quarter were shipped 
to Barbadoes to labour in the sugar planta- 
tions/' In the same way the storming ot Wex- 
ford on 11 Oct. was marked by the slaughter 
of two thousand of its defenders. Warned 
by their fate, Ross surrendered after two days* 
attack (19 Oct.), but the approach of winter 
and the increase of sickness in his army 
obliged Cromwell to raise the siege of Water- 
ford (2 Dec. 1(U9). During this period his 
lieutenants had been equally successful. One, 
Colonel Venables, relieved Londonderry and 
regained the court towTis of Ulster (Septem- 
ber 1649). Another, Lord Broghil, rticeived 
the submission of Cork and other Munster 
ports, whose protestant garrisons his intrigues 
had induced to revolt (November 1649). 
Nevertheless the greater part of Ireland was 
still unconquered. * Though God hath blessed 
you,' wrote Cromwell to the speaker, * with 
' a great longitude of land along the shore, 
yet hath it but little depth into the country' 
(Gilbert, Ct/ntemporary History of Affairtt 
in Ireland, ii. 468). 

The second campaign, which began at the 
ei»d of January 1650, was devoted to the 
reduction of the inland fortresses. Cashel, 
Ctthir, and several smaller {)laces fell in Fe- 
bruar\', Kilkenny capitulated on 27 March, 
j and Clonmel surrenaered on 18 May after a 
stubborn and bloody resistance. The rapidity 
I of Cromweirs conquests was due in part to 
, the dissensions of the Irish leaders and the 
growing breach between Ormonde's protestant 
and cat nolic adherents. It was due still more 
to the excellence of his army, his own skill 
as a leader, and the firm and consistent policy 
which he adopted. What that policy wan 
Cromwell's letters, and above all his answer 
to the Clonmacnoise declaration of the Irish 
clergy, very clearly show. He came to Ire- 
! land not only to reconquer it, but also * to 
' ask an account of the innocent blood tliat 
\ had been shed,* and to pimish * the most bar- 
barous massacre that ever the sun beheld.' 
These reasons justified in his eyes the severity 
exercised at Drogheda and Wexford. Of the 
slaughter at Drogheda he wrote : ' I am per- 
suaded that this is a righteous judgment of 
God upon these barbarous wretches who have 
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imbrued their hands in so much innocent 
bloody and that it will tend to prevent the 
effusion of blood for the future, which arc the 
satisiactorj grounds of such actions, which 
otherwise cannot but work remorse and regret \ 
(Cabltle, Letter cv.) 'At Wexford the mas- 
sacre which took place was accidental und im- 
intentional, for Cromwell wished to preserve 
the town ; but he was far from regretting the 
accident. * God, by an unexpected providence, 
in his righteous justice brought a just judg- 
ment upon them, causing them to become a 
prey to the soldiers who in their piracies had 
made preys of so many families, and with 
their bloods to answer the cruelties which 
they had exercised upon the lives of divers 
poor protestants ' (Letter cvii.) lielentless 
though Cromwell was, he abhorred the indis- 
criminating barbarities practised by so many 
English commanders in Ireland. For soldiers 
who had put him to a storm, renegades who 
had once served the parliament, or priests 
taken in the captured towns, he had no mercy. 
But no other general was so careful to pro- 
tect peaceable peasants or noncombiitants 
from plunder or violence. * Give us an in- 
stance/ he challenged the catholic clergy, * of 
one man, since my coming into Ireland, not 
in arms, massacred, destroyed, or banished, 
concerning the massacre or the destruction 
of whom justice has not been done or en- 
deavoured to be done.' In the manif(\sto 
which called forth the answer, the Irish 
prelates had admitted Hhe more moderate 
usage ' of * the common i)eople ' by Cromwell, 
but uiffed them not to be deceived by this 
show of clemency. What terms those Irish 
who submitted were to expect tlie same dti- 
claration plainly stated. Cromwell thoroughly 
approved the parliament's policy of land for- 
feiture. Those who had been or wore now 
in arms were to sulTer for it in their estatt^s, 
as parliament should determine, according 
to their actions. The leaders and chief con- 
trivers of the • rebellion were to be reserved 
for exemplary justice. Those who had taken 
no part in the rebellion were promised equal 
justice with the English, equal taxation, and 
ejjual protection from the law. On the ques- 
tion of religion the declaration was equally 
explicit. Cromwell held that the catholic 
doctrine was poisonous and antichristian ; 
that the catholic clergy were the chief pro- 
moters of the rebellion ; and that the catholic 
religion had no leffal right to exist in Ireland. 
In conformity with these principles, the exor- 
cise of the catholic worship was not to be 
Bufiered, and the laws against it strictly en- 
forced against all offenders. Liberty of con- 
science in the narrowest sense of the term 
was left to the people. ' I meddle not with 



any man's conscience. ... As for the 
people, what thoughts they have in matters 
of religion in their own breasts I cannot 
roach, but shall think it my duty, if they 
walk honestly and peaceably, not to cause 
them in the least to suller for the same.' ' 
Cromwell trusted that these measures would 
be followed in time by the conversion of the 
Irish. * We find the people/ he wrote to 
John Sadler, * very greedy after the word, 
and flocking to christian meetings, much of 
that prejudice which lies upon people in Eng- 
land btjing a stranger to their minds. I mind 
you the rather of this bec4iuse it is a sweet 
symptom, if not an earnest of the good we 
expect' (Carlyle, app. 17). 

Ilis second remody for the condition of 
Ireland was the est-ablishment of a free and 
impartial administration of justice. * We 
have a great opportunity to sot up a way 
of doing justice amongst these poor people, 
which, for the uprightness and cheapness of 
it, may exceedingly gain upon them . . . who 
have been accustomed to as much Injustice, 
tyranny, and oppression from their landlords, 
the great men, and those that should have 
done them right as any people in that which 
we call ('hristendom. If justice were freely 
and impartially administered here, the fore- 
going darkness and corruption would make 
it look so much the mort^ glorious and beauti- 
ful, and draw more hearts after it' (ih.) 

From the colonisation of Ireland with fresh 
settlors from England Cromwell also hopeil 
mucli. In announcing the reduction of Wex- 
ford he pointed out to the parliament the 
advantages it offered for the establishment 
of a new colony (ib. Lottor cvii.) He also 
wrote to New England to invite* godly people 
and minist<>rs' to transplant themselves to 
Ireland, and found many who were willing 
to accept his proposal (Nickolls, Lettcrfiad- 
drensed to Croinirell, p. 44). But there is 
no suggestion in his letters of the wholesale 
transplantation of the Irish to Con naught 
which afterwards took place, for it had not 
yet been decided on by parliament. In other 
respects the policy announced by Cromwell 
was in all essentials the jjolicy ultimately 
adopted by parliament. 

Immediately after the capture of Clonmel 
Cromwell returned to England, having been 
recalled by parliament on H Jan. 1 (150, to take 
part in theimpending war with Scotland. Par- 
liament wished to utilise the services both of 
Cromwell and Fairfax, and voted on 12 June 
that the latter should command, with Crom- 
well as his lieutenant-g(?neral. But Fairfax 
retracted his consent and laid down his com- 
mission, and on "2^ Jime Cromwell was ap- 
pointed ca]>tain-general and commander-in- 
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chief of all the forces of the Commonwealth. 
'Fairfax's resignation was caused by unwil- 
lingness to attack the Scots unless they 
i actually invaded England. Cromwell, on the 
other hand, held that it was just and neces- 
sary to forestall their invasion. The energy 
with which he endeavoured to convert Fair- 
fax to these views is the best refutation of 
the theory that Cromwell intrigued to obtain 
J his post. Whitelocke and Ludlow, who re- 
\ cord his arguments, were both at the time 
convinced of his sincerity. It was not till 
long afterwards that they came to doubt it 
(LuDLOYf, Mf^moirSf 122; Whitelocke, Me- 
morialsy f. 4(50). ' *I have not souglit these 
things ; truly I have been called unto them 
by the Lord,*^ was CromwelFs own account of 
his promotion (Letter cxxxiv.) Less than a 
montli after his appointment Cromwell en- 
tered Scotland with sixteen thousand men 
(22 July 1050). lie found David Leslie en- 
trenched in a strong position near Edinburgh, 
and spent a month in fruitless attempts to 
draw nim from it. On .'^0 Aug. the council 
of war decided to retreat to Duulwr and 
fortify that place, to await there the arrival 
of provisions and reinforcements. Leslie pur- 
sued, and succeeded in seizing the passes 
beyond Dunbar and the hills behind it. The 
Scots boasted that they had Cromwell in a 
worse pound than the king had Essex in 
Cornwall. Cromwell himself, in a lett^ir 
written the day before the battle, admitted 
the greatness of the danger. * We are upon 
an engagement very difficult. The enemy 
hath blocked up our way at the pass at Cop- 
perspath, through which we cannot get with- 
out almost a miracle, lie lieth so upon the 
hills that we know not how to come that 
way without great diHiculty ; and our lying 
here daily consunieth our men, who fall sick 
beyond imagination* (Letter cxxxix.) On 
the evening of the day on which these words 
were written the Scots began to move down 
from the hill to the narrow space at its loot 
with the intention of attacking. Cromwell 
saw the opportunity their movement gave 
him, and the advantage of seizing the olfensive 
himself. Early on the morning of 3 Sept. 
he fell on tlieir exposed right wing with an 
overwhelming force, and after a sharp struggle 
threw their whole army into confusion. * The 
sun rising upon the sea,* says one of Crom- 
well's captains, * I heard Noll say, ** Now let 
God arise, and let his enemies be scattered ;" 
and he following us as we slowly marched, 
^ I heard him say, " I profess they run," and 
then was the Scots army all in disorder, and 
running both right wing and left and main 
battle. They routed one another after we 
had done their work on their right wing' 



(Memoirs of Captain Hodgson, p. 148). Three 
thousand men fell in the battle, and ten 
thousand were taken prisoners. Edinburgh, 
Leith, and the eastern portion of the Scottish 
lowlands passed into Cromwell's hands. But 
he made no attempt to press his victor}' to 
the utmost, and seemed more solicitous to 
improve it by argument than by arms. From 
the moment the ocotch war began Cromwell's 
strongest wish had been to come to some 
agreement with the Scots. * Since we came 
to Scotland,' wrote Cromwell in his Dunbar 
despatch, * it hath been our desire and longing 
to have avoided blood in this business, by 
reason that God hath a people here fearing 
his name, though deceived.' 

With this object he had begun the campaign 
by a series of declarations and letters pro- 
testing liis atl'ection to the Scots, and endea- 
vouring to convince them of their error in 
adopting the Stuart cause. In spite of the 
ill success of his overtures, he was urged to 
persist in them by many leading independents. 
Ireton wrote from Ireland expressingt o Crom- 
well the fear that he had not been sufficiently 
forbearing and longsuffering with the Scot«. 
St. John reminded him that while the Irish 
were a people of atheists and papists, to be 
ruled with a rod of iron, the Scots were 
many of them truly children of God. * We 
must still endeavour to heap coals of fire on 
their heads, and carry it with as much mercy 
and moderation towards them as may consist 
with safety' (Nickolls, Letters addrefised to 
Crofmrell, pp. 25-7^^). In accordance with 
those views, whicli were also his own, Crom- 
well now began a new series of expostulations, 
direct ed particularly against the I^cotch clergy 
and their claims to guide public policy, lie 
charged them with pretending a reformation 
and laying the foundation of it in getting to 
themselves worldly power; with perverting 
the covenant, which in the main intention 
was spiritual, to serve politics and carnal 
ends ; with claiming to be the infallible ex- 
i positors of the covenant and the scriptures, 
llis own theory of the position of the clergy 
he summed up in half a dozen words : * We 
look ut ministers as hel|)ers of, not lords 
over, God's people.'* 

In equahy vigorous language he refuted 
their claim to suppress dissent in order to 
suppress error. * lour pretended fear lest 
: error should 8te]> in is like the man who 
would keep all wine out of the country lest 
men should be drunk. It will be found an 
unjust and unwise jealousy to deprive a man 
of his natural liberty upon a supposition he 
may abuse it. When he doth abuse it, j udge ' 
I (Letter cxlviii.) 

Once more he stated the conditions on 
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which peace mif ht be obtained. * Give the wood's hard-pressed troops. Wlien victory- 
state of England/ he wrote to the committee was assured he rode in person to offer quarter to 
of estates, * that satisfaction and security for the enemy's foot in the Fort Royal, and was re- 
their peaceable and quiet living beside you ; ceived by a volley which he luckily escaped, 
whichmayin justice be demanded from ana- In his letter before the battle he had en- 
tionwho have, as you, taken their enemy into ■ couraged the parliament to hope for a victory 
their bosom whilst he was in hostility against . like that of Preston, but none so complete as 
them' (Letter cl.) Nor did these declara- . this had marked the course of the civil wars, 
tions entirelv fail of their effect. A serious * The dimensions of this mercv,' wrote Crom- 
division began among the Scots, and the ' well to the si>euker, *are above my thought; 
rigid covenanters of tlie west separated them- i it is, for aught 1 know, a crowning mercy' 
selves from the mixed army under Leslie's ( Letter clxxxiii.) Parliament recognised the 
command. For the moment they repelled ' completeness of the victory by voting the 
Cromwell's advances and attempted to carry ^ general lands to the value of 4,000/. a year, 
on the war independently. But their army and by granting him Hampton Court as a 
was routed by Lambert on 1 Dec. 1(>50, and : country residence (H, 1 1 Sept. KmI). Hostile 
as Edinbui^h Castle surrendered a few days observers have professed to trace hencefortl| 
later (19 Dec), all the south of Scotland , in Cromwell's conduct the signs of -hi« ap- 
was subdued by the close of IGoO. Dur- preaching usuq)at ion. Ludlow sees a sinister 
ing the spring of 16ol operations were de- ' meaning in the words of his letter to Lent lial. ' 
layed by the dangerous ilbiess of Cromwell, i A\'hitelocke,whonotesthe* seeming' humility 
An intermit tent fever brought on by exposure of Crom well's bearing after Worcester, records 
attacked him in February; more tlian once expressionswhich appeared to reveal his secret 
hia life was in danger; three successive re- ambition. In the conferences on the i^ttle- 
lapses took place, and parliament urgt^d him meut of the kingdom in December 1651 he 
to remove to England until he recovered let fall the opinion thiit a settlement with 
strength. In June Cromwell was again well somewhat of monarchical power in it would 
enough to take the field, and found Leslie , be best. ' What if a man should take upon 
strongly entrenched near Stirling, l-nable him to be king H ' was his significant question 
to attack successfully in front, Cromwell in the following November (Whuelocke, 
threw Lambert's division across the Firth of , 3/tfmoi'iV//*,pp.6l7, 549). 13ut these recollec- 
Forth into Fifeshire, and followed himself , tions were not written till long after the 
with the bulk of the army a week later, events to which they refer, and Cromwell's 
Perth was captured on 2 Aug., Leslie's sup- immediate actions sh<:)\ved no trace of per- 
plies were cut off, and his defences were i sonal motives. There is no reason for doubt- 
taken in the rear. The road to England was ing his statement that he begged in vain to * 
thus left open to Charles, and Cromwell was be relieved from his command and allowed 
well aware that he would be blamed for not , to retire into private life (Speech iii.) But 
having prevented the invasion which took the parliament could not afford to dispense 
place. But he explained that his movement i with his services, and outside the parliament 
was decided rather by necessity than choice. ! all looked to him and his infiuence for the 
Another winter's war would have ruined the i accomplishment of the promised reforms. 
Englisharmyandemptiedthetreasuryof the I 'Great things God has done by you in 
republic. The plan ne had adopted was the , war, and good things men expect from you 
omjr way to dislodge the enemy from their j in peace,' wrote Erbery to Cromwell, * to 
position and prevent the prolongation of the , break in pieces the oppressor, to ease the 
war. Except with a commanding army on oppressed of their burdens, to release the 
both sides of the Forth, it would nave' been | prisoners out of bonds, and to relieve poor 
impossible at once to invade Fife and bar the , families with bread' (Nickoli^s, Letters ad- 
road to England (Letter clxxx.) Sending his ' dressed to Cromwell, p. 88). 
cavalry before to impede the king's march, j All these things and more Cromwell had 
Cromwell hurried after him with the foot , urged on the parliament in his despatches 
through central England, summoning all the | from Scotland (Cakltle, Letters cxl. clxxv.), 
militia of the southern and midland counties \ and his return to his place in the house was 
to meet him. With their aid he was able to followed by a marked increase in its legisla- 
surround Worcester with an army of thirty | tive activity. Parliament took up once more 
thousand men and attack the royalists with the question of putting a limit to its own 
an overpowering force on both sides of the sittings, but could not be persuaded to fix 



Severn. As usual Cromwell freely exposed 
himself in the battle. He was the first man 
to cross the Teme and bring support to Fleet- 



the date of dissolution earlier than November 
1654. Uis infiuence was more successfully 
exerted in the Act of Fardon and Oblivion 
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pafi8e<l in February 1652 with the hope of 
reconciling the conquered royalists to the 
new government (Litdlow, i>/pwoir*,p. 171 ). 
Ho was appointed a member of the committ.ee 
to select commissioners for the reform of the 
law, and of that charge<l to consider the laws 
toucliing the n»lief of the poor. In the still 
more important committee for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel Cromwell headed the sec- 
tion which advocated complete t-oleration. 

* I had rather/ he said in one of its debates, 
' that Mahometanism were permitted amongst 
us than that one of God's children should he 
persecuted/ It was as a member of that 
committee that Milton appc^aled to Cromwell 
against the new foes who threatened to bind 
the soul in secular chains, and called npon 
him to save free conscience from hirelings 
(Massox, Uft of Milton, iv. 394, 440). 

In a few months, however, the impetus 
thus given to reform was spent. The Dutch 
war led parliament to raise money from the 
royalists in the old fashion, and confiscation 
began again. The work of law reform stood 
stock still, and neither the propagation of 
the gospel nor liberty of conscience was pro- 
vided for (Carlyle, Speech i.) To Cromwell 
and his ofHcers it seemed that the duty of 
setting these things right rested on them- 
selves. In 1<W>2, as in lt)47, they held that 
their successes had called them to govern 
and take care of the commonwealtli and 
made them the guardians of the land (lieli" 
guice Baa'terianoiy p. 99). 

Now they had also tlie additional respon- 
sibility of the ])romises made in the armv 
manifestos of 1H47-9. * So/ says Cromwell, 

* finding the peopl<» dissatisfied in every cor- 
ner of the nation, and laving at our doors 
the non-performance of those things which 
had been ])romised and were of,»duty to be 
performed, we did think ourselves concerned 
if we would keep uj) the reputation of honest 
men in the world * (Spt»ech i.) One sign of 
this rising feeling was the army petition of 
12 Aug. 1052. Another was the series of 
conferences between the officers of the army 
and the members of the parliament which 
began in October 1652. But these confe- 
rences produced no result save that the bill 
for a new representative was pressed forward 
with renewed zeal. It was not simply the 
faults and shortcomings of the Long parlia- 
ment, but a fundamental difference pietween. 
soldiers and parliament arianq poncerhlng the 
future constitution of the stot|e, whjfchj led to 
the final breach. The origihaF plan of the 
parliamentary leaders had been to perpetuate 
the existence of the present parliament by 
following the precedent of 1646 and electing 
new members in the place of those dead or 



excluded. * The resistance of Ci;2mwell forced 
them to abandon this plan, and they then 
adopted a scheme which provided for a con- 
tinuous succession of parliaments, each last- 
ing two vears, and one immediately succeed- 
ing another. From the army point of view 
there was little to choose between a perpetual 
parliament and perpetual parliaments. Each 
alike meant a legislative power always sitting 
and arbitrarily usurping the functions of the 
judicial and executive powers (Speeches iii. ' 
xiii.) Four years ago, m the * agreement of 
the peoj)le,* the army had demanded consti- 
tutional siK^urities against the arbitrary power 
of parliament, and they were not willing now 
to accept a settlement which prolonged that 
power and embodied none of those guarantees. 
A minor objection was that, by the provision 
in the bill relating to the qualifications of 
electors, neutrals and deserters of the cause 
would have been enabled to vote (Sjjeech i.) 
In a final conference the officers urged these 
objections, and ])roposed that parliament 
should select a small body of men of ap- 
proved fidelity and commit to them the trust 
of settling the nation. According to the 
statement of the officers they obtained a pro- 
mise from the representative of the parlia- 
ment that the progress of the bill should be 
stopped till this expedient had been con- 
sidered. But the next morning news was 
brought to Cromwell that the third reading 
of the bill was l)eing hurried through the 
house. Ere this the officers had reluctantly 
come to tlie conclusion that it was their duty 
to resort to force rather than submit to the 
passing of this measure (ib.) Now this breach 
of faith seemed to render any compromise im- 
possible. Cromwell hastened toA\ estminst<»r, 
and aft«r listening for a fewminutes to the de- 
bates rose and addressed them. * At the first 
and for a good while he spake in commendation 
of the parliament for tneir pains and care of 
the public good ; afterwards he changed his 
style, told them of their injustice, delavs of 
justice, self-interest, and other faults.' from 
the faults of the parliament as a body he pro- 
ceeded to the faults of the individuals, gri'ing 
them sharp language but not mentioning their 
names. Finally he called in five or six files 
of musketeers, pointed to the speaker and 
bade them fetoh him down, pointed to the 
mace and bade them take away these baubles. 
As the members were going out he called to 
Vane by name, telling liim that he might 
have prevented this extraordinary course, but 
he was a juggler and had not so much as 
common honesty {Sidney Papers, ed. Blen- 
cowe, p. 140; other accounts are : Ludlow, 
MemotrSy p. 174; Whitelooke, Memorialtt, 
p. 654; Letter from ]k>rdeaux to Servian, 
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GuizoT, i. 492 ; Bemhardi's Despatch to the religion the most important duty of the state; 
Genoese Government, Prayer^ p. 85). i a settled ministry and a settled aupj)ort for 

At the moment Cromwell*8 conduct in . them were therefore essential parts of his 
putting an end to the sitting of the Long scheme. 

parliament met with general approval. Some i 'Rut the votes of the Little parliament, 
of the royalists cherished the belief that their abolition of the rights of patrons, and 
Cromwell would recall Charles II and con- j their rejection of the scheme laid before them 
tent himself with a dukedom and the vice- for the appointment and maintenance of the 
royalty of Ireland {Clarentlon Stnte Papers, , clergy threatened the very existence of a 
11. 208). Others expected him immediately | national church. TIkj conservative section 
to assume the crown himself, and an onthu- of the republican party and the conservative 
siastic partisan set up in the Exchange the | portion of the assembly itself turned their 
picture of Cromwell crowned, with the lines eyes to Cromwell to deliver them from revo- 
undemeath: — i lution. (hi the motion of a staunch Crom- 

Ascend three thrones. gr«it Captain and dii-ino. ' wellian,theconservativeminorityin the Little 
r th' will of God. old Lion, they are thine. &c. piirharaent resolved to render up their powers 

(Tanner MSS. lii. 9.) i "P^"^" ^^ \^^'' ^«'^*'«^^ /^^"^ Avhom they had 

' received them : a certain number of waverers 

Cromwell's own view was that he, as gene- followed their example, and the sittings of 
ral of the forces of the three kingdoms duly , the remainder were put an end to by a file 
appointed by act of parliament, was the only ! of musketeers. *I clid not know one tittle 
constituted authority remaining. His au- of that resignation,' Cromwell told the par- 
thority he regarded as boundless, but purely liament of 1054, 'until they all came and 
provisional. It was necessary for the army ^ brought it, and delivered it into my hands' 
leaders to show that they had not turned out (Speech iii.) Cromwell was thus replaced in 
the Long parliament for their own ends, * not the position which he had occupied before 
to grasp at the power ourstilve^, or to keep the meeting of the Little parliament. * My 
it in military hands, no, not for a day.' The power was again by this resignation as bound- 
cause of the convocation of the Little par- less and unlimited us before; all things being 
liament was ' the integrity of concluding to ' subjected to arbitrariness, and myself a per- 
divest the sword of all power in the civil son having power over the three nations with- 
adminiatration ' (Caklyle, SthhicIi i.) The ■ out bound or limit set ' (ih.) In this emer- 
writ by which the members of that assembly gency the council of officers drew up the 
were summoned clearly detincd the nature of constitution known us the * instrument of go- 
their qualifications and the source of their vernment,' and urged Cromwell to undertake 
authority. They were summoned in the the government under its provisions. The 
name of * Oliver Cromwell, captain-general ' title of king seems from subsequent refer- 
and commander-in-chief,' * nominated by my- ences to have been offered him (Milton, De- 
self and my council of officers,' as 'persons i/c/ww iSecunda, Prose Works, i. :?88, ed. 
fearing God and of approved fidelity and 18o3; BuRT0X,Z>/V/ry, i. 38:i), but he refused 
honesty.' In the speech with which Crom- it, and was installed as protector 16 Dec. 
well made over the supreme authority to this i 1653. 

assembly, he expressed the exaggcrat^id hopes ■' The peculiarity of the new constitution lay 
with which he regarded it. The great issue i in the attempted separation of the exeitutive 
of the war had been the calling of God's and legislative powers. The executive power 
people to the government. Godly men had was placed in the hands of the ])rotector, 
fought the people out of their bondage under I assisted und ccmt rolled by a council of state, 
the regal power, godly men were now called The power of legislation und taxation Avas 
to rule them (Speech i.) ' Looking back on | placed in the hands of a parliament whose 
this constitutional experiment four years acts became law without the assent of the 
later, Cromwell confessed that the issue was ! Protector, provided they were not contrary 
not answerable to the simplicity and honesty to the provisions of the constitution. In 
of the design, and termed it a story of his i the mutual independence of parliament and 
weakness and folly (Speech xiii.) The re- protector, and the arrangement which made 
forming zeal of the Little parliament seemed the Protector in some sense the guardian of 
likely to end in ' the confusion of all things.' | the constitution against the parliament, lay 
The jiolicy adopted by it on the ecclesiastical the seeds of future difficulties. During the 
question was lundamentally opposed to the | abeyance of parliament the Protector and 



opinions of Cromwell on that point. Crom- 
well was anxious for the maintenance of a 
national charch| and held the propagation of 



council were empowered to make ordinances 
which had the force of law until parliament 
otherwise ordered, and Cromwell made a 
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liberal use of this power. This was the crea- 
tive period of his government.'^ All the lead- 
ing principles of the Protector's domestic 
Solicy are to be found in the collection of or- 
inances issued by him between December 
1653 and September 16o4, and all the more 
important of the eighty-two ordinances pub- 
lished in it were ratiiSed by parliament in 
1656. '' The union of the three kingdoms 
which Cromwell's arms had begun his laws 
now completed. One series of ordinances re- 
organised the administration of justice in 
Scotland, abolished feudal courts and feudal 
servitudes, and settled the details of that in- 
corporation of Scotland with Kngland which 
had been planned by the Long parliament. 
Scotland, impoverished by long wars, began 
now t^ revive under the influence of ifree 
trade and good government, and Cromwell 
dwelt with pride on the* thriving condition ' 
of the meaner sort and * the middle sort, of 
people* in that country' under his rule (Speech 
xiii.) Other ordinances regulated the inte- 
rests of the adventurers for Irish lands, ex- 
tended the privileges of the new colonists, 
and determine<l the representation of Ireland 
in the British parliament. In England itself 
Cromweirs chief care was the reorganisation 
of the church. The efficiency of the clergy 
was secured by the establishment of com- 
mittees to eject the unfit from their livings, 
and the institution of a central boanl of triers 
to examine into the fitness of all new candi- 
dates for benefices. Other ordinances pro- 
vided for the visitation of the universities, 
the better support of ministers, and the pro- 
pagation of the gospel in Wales. Of the 
triers Cromwell boldly asserted * there hath 
not been such service to England since the 
christian religion was perfect in England.* 
He was proud also of tlie comprehensiveness 
of his church : * Of the three sorts of godly 
men, presbyterians, baptists, and indepen- 
dents, though a man be of any of these three 
judgments, if he have the root of the matter 
m him he may be admitted' (ib.) Another 
great object of Cromwell's legislation, and an 
object in which he was thoroughly at one 
with the whole of the puritan party, was the 
reformation of manners. * Make it a shame 
to see men bold in sin and profaneness,' he 
said to his second parliament. * These things 
do respect the souls of men, and the spirits 
which are the men. The mind is the man; if 
that be kept pure, a man signifies somewhat; 
if not, I would very fain see what difference 
there is betwixt him and a beast. He hath 
only some activity to do more mischief* 
(Speech v.) Ordinances against duelling, 
cock-fiffhting, horse-racing, and swearing 
showed Cromwell's zeal for social reform. ^ 



''At the same time Cromwell attempted the 
reform of the law. The court of cnancery 
was reorganised and it^ fees much reduced ; 
a scheme was devised for the relief of poor 
debtors, and a committee appointed to con- 
sider * how the laws might be made plain, 
and short, and less char^ble to the people.* 
The administration of justice was improved 
by the appointment of new judges * of known 
integrity and ability,' one of whom was 
j Matthew Hale.-' The revision of the severe 
' criminal code, ' wicked and abominable laws * 
; as Cromwell termed them, he did not at pre- 
sent undertake, but recommended it urgently 
to parliament in 1657. Another reform, how- 
ever, which is frequently attributed to Crom- 
well — the reform of the system of parliamen- 
tary representation — was not his work at all. 
It was embodied in the ' instrument of govern- 
ment,* and the credit of it is due to the council 
of officers who drew up that document. It had 
been demanded in all the great manifestos of 
the army since 1647, had been worked out by 
Ireton in the * agreement of the people,' and 
further elaborated by the Long parliament 
during its last sittings. 

'During the same few months a complete 
change took place in the position of England 
in Europe. Even before the expulsion of 
the Long parliament Cromwell had been an 
important factor in European politics. His 
return from Ireland was regarded as the pre- 
lude to some great enterprise in Europe, and 
that not only in Marvell s verses, but in the 
secret reports of Mazarin's agents (Guizot, 
Cromwell J i.2S7; Marvell, Poww, ed. Gro- 
sart, p. 161). 

His victories in Scotland secured the re- 
cognition of the republic by foreign states. 
* The wise and faithful conduct of affairs 
where you are,' wrote Bradshaw to Crom- 
well, * gives life and repute to all other ac- 
tions and attempts on the Commonwealth s 
behalf* (^ickolls^ Letters addressed to Crom- 
well, p. .*59). According to De Retz, Crom- 
well entered into communication with him 
through Vane directly after the battle of 
Worcester (Memoira, pt. ii. cap. xxi.) In the 
spring of 1652 Cromwell was engaged in some 
mysterious negotiations for the acquisition 
of Dunkirk (Cheruel, Histoire de France 
sous le Ministbre de Mazariny i. 57 ; Hevue 
historique, iv. 3 1 4 ). The agents of Cond6 and 
the/rondeiirs of Bordeaux made special appli- 
cation to Cromwell, as well as to the council 
of state, and the envoys of Mazarin were per- 
sonally accredited to Cromwell as well as 
to council and parliament (1652 ; Guizot, 
Cromwelly i. 264-6). The state in which 
Cromwell found the foreign relations of 
England in 166S is described by him in his 
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second speech. There were wars with Por- The fulfilment of these hf>pes, the success 
tugel and Holland, and open hostility with of Cromwell's foreign policy, and the uer- 
France and Denmark. The nation was fast manence of his domestic refonns, all alike 
sinking heneath the hurden of taxation and depended on the acceptance of his ^oveni- 
the cessation of trade. In spite of the pres- ment by the nation. It was necessary that 
sure of those who urjred that perseverance a parliament should confirm tlit^ authority 
in the war would bring ITolland to com- which the army had conferred upon Crom- 

?lete submission Jromwell signed on 5 April well, and it was doubtful wh»»th»*r any par- 
664 a peace wiff the States-General which liament would accept the limitations or its 
provided security for English commerce and sovereignty which the council of ollicfrs had 
satisfaction for the losses of English mer- devised. Tlie first parliament elect^nl accord- 
chants in the east. The Dutch conce.Mled ingtothe'instrument of government 'met in 
the supremacy of the English flag, and sub- September l(Jo4. From the beginning of its 
raitted to the Navigation Act. "By a private debates that assembly, inspired by the old 
engagement with the province of ITolland, leaders of the Long parliament, refused to 
the permanent exclusion of the princes of admit the validity of a constituti<mal settle- 
the house of Orange from authority was ment imposed by the army. It was willing 
secured, and the English republic was thus to acc**])t the government of u singh' person, 
freed from the danger of royalist attacks but insisted on the subordination of that 
from that quarter. A few days later a com- person to parliament. ~ 'The goveniment,' 
mercial treaty with Sweden was concluded, ran the formula of the op]K)sition, * shall be 
which included also a prohibition of protec- in the parliament of the people of England, 
tion and favour to the enemies of either that and a single ]Kjrson quabfied with such in- 
might be developed into a political alliance, struct ions as the ])arl]ament shall think tit ' 
By the ambassador Cromwell sent to Chris- (Burton, Dinri/, i. xxv). The eo-onlinate 
tina a portrait of himself with dedicatory and independent power attributed to the 
verses by Marvell, and Whitelocke found the protector oy the * instrument of government * 
queen full of admiration for the Protector, was thus deniwl, and Cromwell thought ne- 
rating him greater than Cond^, and compar- cessarj- to inter\'ene to protwt his own su- 
ing him to lier own ancestor, GustAvus \ asa thority and the authority of the constitution 
(Whitblocke, Emhns^ to Stvedenj i. 2i7, itself. He granted their claim to revise 
285; Marvell, Poems^ ed. Grosart, p. 41f)). ! the constitution, but only with n\«pect to 
A treaty with I)enmark, opening the Sound non-essentials. * Circumstantials* they might 
to the English on the same terms as the alter, ' fundamentals * they must accept. 
Dutch, and indemnifying their merchants Those fundamentals he summed up in four 
for their lasses during the late war, was the points : government by a single ]H»raon and 
naturalcorollaryof the treaty with the United parliament, the division of the ])0wer of the 
Provinces (14 Sept. 1654). i sword betwtjen a single person and parlia- 

Lastly, the long disputes with Portugal . ment, the limitation of the duration of par- 
were closed by a treaty which not onlv ex- ! liaments, and liberty of conscience. Finally, 
tended the large trading privileges enjoyed he announced his resolution to maintain the 
by the English in Portup^al, but secured existing settlement against all opposition. 
special advantages to English shipping, and , *The wilful throwinjj away of this govem- 
tne free exercise of their religion to English ment, so owned by God, so approved by men 
merchants (10 March 1658; Schafbk, Ge- ... I can sooner bt? willing to be rolled 
sehiekte von Portugal^ iv. 571). All four of into my grave and buried with infamy than 
these treaties were distinguished by the care ■ I can give my consent unto' (Caklylk, 
exhibited in them for the interests of English Speech iii., Vi Sept. 1654). Ninety mem- 
commerce. But Cromwell valued the three hers were excluded from the house for refus- 
with the protestant states still more, as step- | ing to sign an engagement to be fait hf id to 
pingHitones to the great league of all protestant • the C'ommon wealth and the Lord Protector, 
states which he hoped to see formed. In his I and not to alter the government as settled 
negotiations with the Dutch envoys he had in a single person and a parliament. But 
broughtthe scheme prominently forward. At those who rt^mained did not consider that 
the meeting of his first parliament he had ^ their acceptance of this principle bound them 
dwelt on the security these treaties afforded to accept the rest of the constitution. They 
to the protestant interest in Europe. ' I proceede<l to n^vise one after another all the 
wish,' he added, ' that it may be written on articles of the ' instrument of government,' 
our hearts to be lealous for that interest ' and trenched on more than one of the pro- 
(QsDDBSy Jckn de Witty pp. 338, 362 ; Cab- visions which Cromwell had defined as tun- 
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authority over tho army and his veto over 
lt>f?islation, they mininiii^ed the amount of 
relip^ious toleration p^uiranteed by the con- 
stitution, and delayed, in order to prolong 
their own existence, tlie vote of supplies for 
the army and navy. * It st?emed,' complained 
Cromwell, * as if they had rather designed 
to lay grounds for a quarrel than to give the 
people settlement.' All the opponents of the 
government were encouraged l)y these trans- 
actions to bt4ieve that there would be no 
settlement, and c^ivaliers and levellers were 
plotting to put the nation again in blood and 
confusion. ■ Cromwell seized the first oppor- 
tunity the constitution gave him to put an 
end to their sittings ('2'2 Jan. 1(555 ; ib. iv.)-' 

ITie plots of which the Protector had spoken 
were real and dangerous, but the vigilance of 
liis police nipped them in the bud. The 
leaders of the military malcontents were ar- 
rested, and all danger of a rising of levellers 
and Fifth-monarchy men came to an end. 
Deterred by the discovery of their designs, 
the chiefs of the royalists refund to head the 
general movement which was to have taken 
place in February 1655, and the isolated 
rising which actually took place in March 
was easily suppressed. A few f)f the leaders 
were executed, and some scores of th(»ir fol- 
lowers were sent to the West Indies to work 
in the sugar plantations. So easy was the 
government's trium])h that it has been seri- 
ously argued that the rising was concerted 
by Cromwell himself in order to justify the 
arbitrary measures whicli he had bt»fore de- 
cided to adopt ( Quarterly JterieirfAiml 188(1). 
This is merely an ingenious paradox, but the 
fact remains that the measures of repression 
seem to have been stronger than the actual 
danger of the situation nujuired. The country 
was parcelled out into twelve divisions, each 
under the government of a major-general (Oc- 
tober 1(555). Tlie major-((eneral had under 
his command the local militia, and additional 
troops maintained by a tax of ten per cent, on 
the incomes of the royalists. His instructions 
charged liim with the care of public security, 
with the maintenance of an elaborate poli- 
tical police, and with the enforcement of all 
the laws relating to public morals (Parlia- 
mentary History, xx. 461 ). The suggestion 
of this scheme appears to have (!ome from the 
military party in Cromwell's council, but he 
adopted it as his (>wn, and proceeded to carry 
it out with his usual energ}\ 

His first object was to provide for the peace 
of the naticm by strengthening the army and 
police. * If there were need ot greater forces 
to carrj' on this work, it was a most righteous 
thing to put the charge upon that party which 
was the cause of it' (Speech v.) 



** He sought both to deter the royalists from 
futurtt appeals to arms and to punish them 

; for continuing^ to plot against the government 
after the passing of an amnesty (declaration 

. of hi* Highnesf . . . shewing the reason* of hii 
late Proceedings for securing the Peace of the 
Comjnonwealthf 1(555; Parliamentary His- 
tory, XX. 434). He hoped by the agency of 
the major-generals to carry out the social 
reformation which the ordinary local autho- 
rities could not be trusted to effect. In his 
defence of the major-generals to his second 
parliament Cromw^ell declared that the in- 
stitution had been more effectual to the dis- 
countenancing of vice and the settling of 
religion than anything done for the last nfty 
years ( Speech v.) 

Another reason helped to cause the further 
development of military government. A legal 
resistance more dangen^us than royalist plots 
threatened to sap the foundations of the pro- 
tectorate. Tlie validity of the ordinances of 
the Protector and his council was called in 
question. Whitelocke and Widdring^on re- 
sigiiecl the gpreat seal from scruples a)>out exe- 
cuting the ordinance regulating the court of 
chancery (Whitelocke, Mem/)rials, ff. 621- 
(127). Judges Newdigate and Thorpt* refused 
to act on the commission established, accord- 
ing to the ordinance on treasons, for the trial 
of the Yorkshire insurrectionists. A merchant 
named Cony refused to pay duties not im- 
posed by parliament, and Chief-justice Rolle 
resigned from unwillingness or incapacity to 
maintain the legality of the customs ordi- 
nance. 

Cromwell sent Cony's lawyers to the Tower, 
replaced the doubting judges by men of fewer 
scruples, and enforced the payment of taxes 
by the agency of the major-generals. Neces- 
sity justified this in his own GjeSf and he be- 
lieved that it would justify him in the eyes 
of the nation. * Tlie people,' he had said, when 
he dissolved his last parliament, * will prefer 
their safety to their passions, and th(Mr real 
security to forms, when necessity calls for 
supplies' (Cakltle, Speech iv.) If this ar- 
gument did not convince, he relied on force. 

* Tis against the voice of the nation, there 
will be nine in ten against you,' Calamy is 
represented as once saying to Cromwell. 

* VeiT well,' said Cromwell, * but what if I 
should disarm the nine, and put a sword in 
the tenth man's hand ; would not that do the 
business P ' (Banks, Critical Peneiv of the 
Life of Oliver Cnmn^ll, 1747, ]). 149). 

Apologists for Cromwell's rule boasted 
the ireedom of conscience enjoyed under it 
(MooRE, Protection Proclaimed, 165(5). In 
that respect also political necessities led him 
to diminish the amount of liberty which had 
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existed under his earlier government. ' On of Cromwell. He declared that the misfor- 
24 Nov. 1655 a proclamation was issued pro- tunes of the poor people of the Piedmontese 
hibiting the use of the prayer-book, and im- valleys lay as near to his heart as if it had 
posing numerous disabilities on the ejected concerned the dearest relations he had in the 
Anglican clergy. Several anabaptist preachers world. He headed with a contribution of 
were thrown into prison for attacking the 2,000/. the national subscription raised for 
government in their sermons. * Our prac- the sufferers. By the pen of Milton he called 
tice/ said Cromwell in his defence, * hath for the interference of all the protestant 
been to let all this nation see that whatever powers of Europe. He sent a special ambassa* 
pretensions to religion would continue juiet dor to bespeak the intervention of Louis XIV, 
and peaceable, they should enjoy conscience and another to remonstrate with the Duke 
and liberty to themselves, but not to make of Savoy. He urged the protestant cantons 
religion a pretence for blood and arms* (Cae- of Switzerland to attack Savoy, and even 
LYLE, Speech v.)'- The sincerity of Crom- meditated using Blake's fleet to capture Nice 
well's desire to respect freedom of conscience or Villafranca. But the protestant cantons 
showed itself in the protection he extended were too cautious to accept his overtures for 
to many persons outside the pale of legal combined action. Mazarm, anxious to pre- 
toleration. Biddle the Socinian was indeed vent a European war, and eager to secure 
imprisoned, but saved from the severer penal- the friendship of England, obliged the Duke 
ties to which parliament had doomed him. of Savoy to pateh up an accommodation with 
Fox and other quakers were rescued by the his protestant subjects (18 Aug. 1055). The 
Protector more than once from the severity treaty of Pignerol frustrated Cromwell's wide- 
of subordinate otlicials. The Jews, whose reaching plans for a league of all protestant 
readmission to England Cromwell, after long states to defend their oppressed co-religion- 
discussion, felt unable to propose, were per- ists, and also forwarded the treaty with 
mitted privately to settle in JLondon and to Franco which Cromweirs breach with Spain 
establish a synagogue there (Harleian Mis- had made a necessity (Morland, Churches 
cellany, vii. 617; Ellis, Original Letters^ of Piemont -, Gtjizot, Cramtt7<»//, ii. 223, 233 ; 
2nd ser. iv. 3). In answer to an appeal Stekn, Cromwell und die Evangelische Kan- 
from Mazarin, he avowed his inability to tone der Schweiz). The causes of the war were 
make any public provision for the catho- the exclusiveness of Spanish colonial policv 
lies, but expressed his belief that under his and the uncompromising character of Spanish 
rule they had less reason to complain as Catholicism. English traders in the Ameri- 
to rigour on men^s consciences than under can seas and English colonists in the West 
the parliament. ' I have plucked many,' he Indies were continually victims of Spain's 
continued, * out of the raging fire of perse- treacherous hostility. English merchants in 
cution which did tyrannise over their con- Spanish ports were continually maltreated by 
sciences, and encroached bv an arbitrariness the inquisition on account of their religion, 
of power upon their estates (Carlyle, Letter For these injuries redress had been persist - 
ccxvi.)- With all its defects and restrictions ently denied, and Cromwell's demand for 
the amount of religious liberty maintained freedom of trade and freedom of religion for 
by the Protector was far in advance of average English merchants was indignantly refused. 
public opinion even amonff his own party, i Another series of considerations combined 
The misfortune was that it depended, like the ' with these to turn Cromwell against Spain. 
rest of his government, solely on the will of From the time of Queen Elizabeth Spain had 
the strong man armed. j been the traditional enemy of England and 
During this period of arbitrary rule the the traditional ally of English malcontents. 
development of Cromwell's foreign policy Now, as then, Spain was the head of the 
"was marked by his championship of the Van- I catholic party in Europe. Xo honest or 
dois and his rupture with Spain. In the honourable peace was attainable with Spain, 
closinff months of 1654, while it was yet and even if a treaty were made it would be sub- 
doubtiul whether the Protector would ally ject to the pope's veto, and valid only so long 
himself with France or Spain, he had des- as the pope said amen to it (Cabltle, Speech 
patched two great fleets, one commanded ; v. 17 Sept. 1656, Declaration of the Lord' 
Dy Blake, the other by Penn. Blake's fleet I Protector shomng the reasonableness of the 
made English trade secure and the English cause of this Republic against the Spaniards). 
flag respected throughout the Mediterranean. | The same mixture of religious and political 
In Apnl 1656 he bombarded Tunis and forced : motives appears in Cromwell's letters to the 
the dey to release all his English prisoners. 
The massacre of the Vaudois in the same 
April rooied the sympathy and indignation 



English commanders in the West Indies. In 
one letter he bids the admiral in command 
at Jamaica remember ' that the Lord Himself 
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hath a controversy with your enemies, even 
with that Roman Babylon of which the 
Spaniard is the great unierpropper. In that 
respect we fight the I^ord's battles ' (Letter 
cciv.) In another he urges the seizure of 
Providence or any other island off the Spanish 
main, * for it is much designed among us to 
strive with the Spaniard for the mastery of 
all those seas * (Letter ccvi.) 
- At the time wlien Penn*s expedition was 
despatched, Cromwell hoped to confine hos- 
tilities to the new world, in the Elizabethan 
fashion, and believed that he would be able 
to maintain an independent position in the 
European struggle between France and Spain. 
But the disgraceful failure at San Domingo 
and the retaliatory measures of Spain led to 
the extension of the war to Europe and obliged 
Cromwell to accept the offered alliance of 
France. The first step to the closer alliance 
which finally took place was the treaty of 
24 Oct. 1655. It was a commercial treaty, 
which also bound each party not to assist 
the enemies of the other, and contained a 
secret article promising the expulsion from 
French territory of Charles II and nineteen 
other persons (Ch^ruel, Hvitoire de France 
sous le MinisUre de Mazarin^ ii. 392 ; Claren- 
don State Papers J iii. 287).* This was followed 
in June 1656 by a commercial treaty with 
Sweden, the most important clause of which 
was one binding Sweden not to supply Spain 
with naval stores during the present war. 
Cromwell was anxious to dcvelope this into 
a general league of all protectant powers, and 
earnestly endeavoured to rcconcde Sweden 
and the States-General for that purpose 
(Masson, Life ofMiltony v. 270-2 ; Cartoon, 
Geschichte Schweden^^ iv. 77, 82). 

In order to raise money to carry on the 
war with Spain, Cromwell reluctantly assem- 
bled a second parliament (September 1656).- 
But even a parliament irom which all open 
opponents were excluded was far from bemg 
in complete agreement with the Protector's 
policy. The votes against James Naylor 
showed how little most puritans shared his 
hostility to persecution. The refusal to legal- 
ise the position of the major-generals proved 
how repugnant even to liis supporters was 
the military side of his rule. At the same 
time acts annulling the claims of the Stuarts, 
making plota against the Protector hijrh 
treason, and appointing special tribunals tor 
their punishment, proved their attachment to 
Cromwell's person (Scobbll, Acts, ii. 371-6). 
Foreign successes and domestic conspiracy 
combined to suggest the idea of making Urom- 
well king. Waller proposed it in his verses 
on the capture of the Spanish treasure ships 
in September 1656 (Poems, ed. 1711, p. Id8). 



* Let the rich ore be forthwith melted down 
And made more rich by making him a crown ; 
With ermine clad and purple, let him hold 
A royal sceptre, made of Spanish gold. - 

In the discussion of Sindercombe*s con- 
spiracy in parliament one member declared 
tnat it would tend very much to the preserva- 
tion of himself and us that his highness would 
be pleased to take upon him the government 
according to the ancient constitution (19 Jan. 
1657; BuETON, i. 363). 
- In February 1657 a proposal for the re- 
vision of the constitution and the restoration 
of monarchy was introduced into parliament. 
According to Ludlow, this scheme was pre- 
pared by Cromwell's creatures and at his in- 
stigation ; but this is hardly consistent with 
his hesitation to accept the crown, and his 
dissatisfaction with some of the provisions of 
the constitution. On 25 March it was de- 
cided by 123 to 62 votes that the Protector 
should be asked to take the kinship upon 
him, and on 31 March the ' petition and ad- 
vice' was presented to him for acceptance. 
Cromwell replied by expressing his general 
approval of tne provisions of the scheme and 
his sense of the honour offered him, but say- 
ing that he had not been able to find that 
either his duty to Grod or his duty to the par- 
liament required him to undertake that chargfe 
underthat title (Cablyle, SpeiKjh viii. 3 April 
1657).'- A series of conferences now took 
place, in which parliament endeavoured to 
remove CromwelVs scruples as to the title, 
and agreed to consider his objections to some 
of the details of the new constitution. On 
8 May he grave his final answer : * Though I 
think the act of government doth consist of 
very excellent parts, in all but that one thing 
of the title as to me . . .1 cannot undertake 
this government with the title of king' (Speech 
xiv.) All the efforts of the constitutional 
lawyers had faUed to convince Cromwell of 
the necessity of the restoration of the kingly 
title.-' 

■ *I do judge for myself that there is no 
necessity of this name of king ; for the other 
names may do as well' (Speech xi.)- He was 
half inclined to believe that God had blasted 
the title as well as the family which had 
borne it (16.) He contemptuously described 
the title as ' a feather in the hat,' and the 
crown as ' a shining bauble for crowds to raze 
at or kneel to* (Cabltle, Letter cc.) But 
if it signified nothing to him, it signified 
much to others. To t!ne army it meant the 
restoration of all they had fought to over- 
throw, and from the nrst moment they had 
been loud in their opposition. On 27 Feb. 
1657 Lambert and a hundred officers ad- 
dressed the Protector to refuse the crown, 
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and on 8 May a petition from many officers 
against the restoration of monarchy was pre- 
sented to parliament (Bueton, Diary, i. 382, 
ii. 1 IH)." This last petition was, according? to 
Ludlow, the sole cause of Cromwell's final re- 
fusal ( Ludlow, MemotrSy 224). From many 
a staunch Cromwellian outside the army 
letters and pamphlets against kingship 
reached the Protector (Nickolls, Ze^f^r* ad- 
dressed to Cromwell, \t\i. 139-4i^; Chidlby, 
Reasons against choosing the Protector to he 
King). It became clear that to accept the 
crown would alienate the greater part of the 
army. Such a schism the Protector was ex- 
tremely anxious to avoid. In his speech on 
13 April he told the parliament tliat good 
men generally did not swallow the title, and 
urged them to comply with the weaknesses 
of men who had been faithful and bled for 
the cause. ' I would not,' he said, * that you 
should lose any servant or friend that miffht 
help in this work, that any should be oifenued 
by a thing that signifies no more to me than 
I have told you this dotis' ( S])eech xi.) - 

Thus at the very beginning of the confer- 
ences Cromwell plainly stated the reason 
which led to his final refusal of the title, but 
he had good reason for delaying the refusal 
itself. After so many experiment s and failures, 
the petition and advice held forth a prospect 
of the long-desired settlement. * I am hugely 
taken with the word settlement, with the 
thing, and with the notion of it,' he told par- 
liament. In the scheme in question the reli- 
gious and civil liberties of the nation seemed 
to him to be fully secured. There was that 
monarchical element which he liad pro- 
nounced desirable in 1651. There were the 
checks on the arbitrary power of the House 
of Ck>mmonB which he had considered indis- 
pensable in 1653. Above all, ' that great na- 
tural and civil liberty, liberty of conscience,' 
which had led to the breach with his first 
parliament, was fully secured in it. ^The 
things provided in the petition,' said Crom- 
well, ' do secure the liberties of the people of 
€M80 as they never before had them (Speech 
xiii^ 

'' Had he definitely refused the crown when 
it was first offered him, parliament might 
have thrown up the whole scheme in disgust. 
Even if they had persisted in enacting the 
rest of the petition and advice, they would 
hardly have adopted the Protector's sug- 
gestions for its amendment, for tliose sug- 
ffestionswere adopted in the hope of obtaining 
his acceptance of^ the crown. Aft-er the re- 
fiual of^the crown they simply substituted 
the title of lord protector for that of king, and 
altered the first clause accordingly. Crom- 
weU accepted the petition thus altered on 



25 May, and was a second time installed Pro- 
tector on 26 June 1657.- Rut his powers 
under the new constitution wore far more 
extensive than they hud been under the * in- 
strument of government.' lie acquired the 
right to appoint his own successor. With the 
approval of parliament he was empowered to 
nominate the members of the newly erected 
second chamber. The grant of a tixed sum 
for the maintenance of the army and navy 
made him to a great extent independent of 
parliamentary subsidies. The increase of his 
authority was mark<td by a corresponding 
increase in his outward state. At his first 
inauguration Cromwell had been clad in 
plain black velvet, and invested with the 
civil sword as the symbol of his autho- 
rity. At his second he was robed in purple 
and ermine, and presented with a golden 
sceptre. His elder children had married into 
the families of private gentlemen. Now he 
matirlied his third daughter, Mary, with Lord 
Falconbridge (II Nov. 1657), and his young- 
est, Frances, with the heir of the Earl of 
Warwick 09 Nov. 1657). * - 

As 1657 was the culminating point of 
Cromwell's greatness at home, so it marked 
the fullest development of his foreign policy. 
On 23 March 1657 he concluded an onensive 
and defensive alliance with France, by which 
six thousand English foot were to take part 
in the war in l landers, and Dunkirk and 
Mardyke to be England's share of the joint 
conquests (Guizot, ii. 562: Cheruel, His- 
toire (fc France sorts le Minist^re de Mazarin, 
iii. 52). On 20 April Blake destroyed the 
Spanish fleet at Santa Cruz, and in Septem- 
ber Mardyke passed into Cromwell's hands. 
Cromwell sought to complete the league with 
France against the Spanish branch of the 
Hapsburgs by a league with Sweden against 
the Austrian branch. It was necessary to 
support Sweden in order to maintain the free- 
dom of the Baltic and protect English trade 
thither. It was necessary also to stand up 
for the protestant cause against the league of 
the pope, Spain, and Austria to tread it under 
foot. He spoke of Charles Gustavus as a poor 
prince who had ventured his all for the pro- 
testant cause (Carlyle, Speech xvii.) All 
depended, however, on the question whether 
parliament would co-operate with the Pro- 
tector to maintain the recent settlement. 
When parliament met in January 1658, Crom- 
well's partv in the House of Commons was 
weakened by the promotion of many of his 
supporters to the upper house and the re- 
admission of the members excluded during 
the first session. The Protector's opening 
speech was full of confidence that the desired 
settlement was at last secure. He hailed the 
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assembled members as the reiNiirers of breaches ' separate national interests. -'The great aim of 
and the restorers of paths to dwell in, the the Protector's foreign policy was unsuited 
highestworkwhich mortals could attain to in I to the actual conditions of Europe.- The 
y^Xhe world (Speech xvi. 20 Jan. 1658). - But era of religious wars was over, and material 
the republican leaders refused to recognise rather than religious considerations shaped 
the new House of Lords or to transact busi- the mutual relations of European powers, 
ness with it. They remained deaf to Crom- j Nevertheless the energy of the Protector's 
well's appeals to consider the danger of the government had given himself and England 
protest ant interest abroad, and the risk of a a great position in Europe. His greatness at 
new and a bloodier civil war (Speech xvii. home, wrote Clarendon, was a mere shadow 
2r)Jan. 1658).-'WTiiletheydi8puted,CharlesII to his greatness abroad; and Burnet recalls 
had collected in Flanders the Irish regiments Cromwell's traditional boast that he would 
in Spanish service, hired Dutch ships lor their make the name of Englishmen as great as 
transport, and was preparing to eflect a land- ever that of Roman had been (Clarendon, 
ing in England; the plan of the opposition HebeUioTif xv. 152; Bitrnet, Own Timey i. 
was to incite the malcontents in Uie army 138, ed. 1823). Poets were still more em- 
and city to present petitions against the late phatic. ' He once more joined us to the con- 
settlement, and to vote, in reply, an address tinent,' sang Marvell, while Sprat depicted 
demanding the limitation of the Protector's Cromwell as rousing the British lion from his 
control over the army and the recognition of slumbers, and Dryden as teaching him to roar 
the House of Commons as the supreme au- ( Three Poems upon the Death of Oliver, late 
thority of the nation. Cromwell forestalled Lord Prot^tor, 1659). ^ Still more glorious 
the completion of their plot, and, charging appeared his policywhen contrasted with that 
them with playing the game of the Kin^ of of Charles it * It is strange,' notes Pepys, 
Scots, and seeking to tlirow everytliing into * how everybody do nowadays reflect upon 
a confusion in order to devise a common- Oliver and commend him, what brave things 
wealth again, suddenly dissolved parliament he did, and made all the neighbour princes 
(Speech xviii. 4 Feb. 1658 ; Tanner MSS, lii. fear him ' (Diary, 12 Jul^ 1667). Of those 
225, 229). '^ : who inquired into the aims of Cromwell's 

Over the threatened insurrection and in- foreign policy, many, like Morland^raised 
vasion Cromwell triumphed without dif- him for identifying the interests of luigland 
ficulty. City and army again declared their with the interest of European protestantism 
resolution to stand by nim. The plots of the (M.OBL\yiiy History of theChurches of Piemontf 
anabaptists and the royalists were paralysed p. 2).- In the parliament of 1659, however, 
by the arrest of their leaders, and the strength there were loud complaints that the Protector 
of the English navy prevented any landing had sacrificed the interest* of trade. In the 
from Flanders. Abroad his policy seemed eyes of the merchants and of many of the re- 
still more successful. In February 1658 an publicans Holland rather than Spain was the 
English agent mediated the peace of Uos- ' natural enemy of England (Bubton, Diary, 
child between Denmark and Sweden. On iii. 394 ; Coke, 7)<»tecf«>7i, ii. 38). Still more 
28 March the league with France was renewed I was ho censured bv one class of politicians, 
for another year (Chkrxj EL, iii. 133). In April as the rivalry of P^rance and England g^w 
camenewsof the defeat of a Spanish attempt I more bitter, for destroying the balance of 
to reconquer Jamaica. ( )n 4 J une the united power in Europe by his alliance with France 



forces 01 France and England defeated the 
Spaniards before Dunkirk, and on the 1 5th that 
place was handed over toLockhart [see Lock- 
hart, Sir William]. Once more Cromwell 
intervened on behalf of the Vaudois, and by 
his influence with Mazarin secured someameli- 
oration of their condition. But this success 
was more apparent than real. In spite of 
all opposition another Austrian prince had 
been elected emperor, and Mazarin was al- 
ready preparing to make peace with Spain. 
The war between Sweden and Denmark broke 
out again in August, and the ambition of 
Charles Gustavus brought Brandenburg and 
Holland to the aid of the Danes. A pro- 
testant league was impoesible, because the 
protestant powers preferred to pursue their 



against Spain (Bethel, The World's Mistake 
in Olii^er Vromwell; Bolingbroke, Letters on 
the Study of History, vii.; Hume, History of 
England). ~ 

' While abroad CromwelFs policy was only 
partially successful, he was beginning him- 
self to pereeive his failure in England. ' I 
would nave been glad,' he said, ' to have 
lived under my woodside, to have kept a 
flock of sheep, rather than undertake such a 
government as this ' (Carltle, Speech xviii.) • 
The Protector frequently compared himself 
tx) a constable set to keep the peace of the 
parish, and the comparison was not inapt. 
He could keep order amid contending fac- 
tions, but he could do no more. He could 
maintain his government against all oppo- 
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flition, but he could not found it on the ac- 
ceptance of the nation. - 

Maidstone does not hesitate to say that it 
was the burden of being compelled to wrestle 
with the difficulties of his place without the 
4issistance of parliament which brought Crom- 
well to his grave (Thurlob, i. 7§6\ Yet 
he had hardly dissolved his last parliament 
when the need of money obliged him to de- 
termine to summon another, and lie was con- 
sidering the <]^uestion of the securities to be 
exacted from its members during the summer 
of 1658. In the last months of his life, Crom- 
well, according to Heath and other royalist 
writers, was in constant dread of assassination 
^Ftagellum, 204). His murder had formed 
part of the plots of Gerard (1654) and Sin- 
dercombe (1667), and incitements to it both 
from royalist and republican quarters were 
not wanting. A proclamation was secretly 
circulated in 1654, promising in the name of 
Charles II knighthood and 500/. a year to 
the slayer of ' a certain base mechanic fellow 
called Oliver Cromwell,* who had tyrannously 
usurped the supreme power (Thijkloe, ii. 
248). Sexby published * Killing no Murder * 
dunng the debates on tht; kingship, in 1657. 
In 1656 Cromwell had thought it necessary to 
double his guards, but there is no evidence 
of extraordinary precautions being taken in 
1658. 

' f Cromweirs health had long been impaired 
by the fatigues of war and government. In 
the ^nng of 1648, and again in the spring 
of 1651, ne had been dangerously ill, and 
mentions of his ill-health frequently occur 
during the protectorate ( Cal. of State Paper f^ 
Dom. p. xvii, 1657-8; Guizot, ii. 230). 
The summer of 1658 was exceedingly un- 
healthy, and a malignant fever raged so 
Cerally in England that a day of public 
ailiation on account of it was ordered. 
The death of his favourite daughter, Eliza- 
beth Claypoole ^6 Aug. 1058), and attendance 
on her during ner illness seriously affected 
Cromweirs own health. Even before his 
dauffhter's death he had begun to sicken, and 
his illness finally developed into what was 
defined as ' a bastard tertian ague.' Early in 
August he was confined to his bed, but on 
the 20th G^rge Fox met him riding at the 
head of his guards in Hampton Court park, 
and thouffht he looked like a dead man al- 
ready (I^x, Journals, p. 195). * The fever 
returned and grew worse, and, by the advice 
of his physicians, Cromwell removed from 
Hampton Court to Whitehall for change of 
air. At Whitehall he died, at three o'clock 
on the afternoon of 8 Sept., on the day 
after the great storm, and the anniversary of 
Dunbar uod Worcester. (Accounts of Crom- 



well's illness and death are to be found in 
the following places: Thurloe, vii. 294-375 ; 
A Collection of several Passatfcs concerning his 
lat^ Highnefw Oliver Cromwell in the Time of 
his Sickne-fSj written by one that was then 
Groom of his Bedchamber, 1659, probably by- 
Charles Harvey; Bate, one of Cromwell's 
physiciant), gives some additional information 
m his JSlenchus Motuum Nu^terorum, pt. ii. 
p. 2;34, ed. KiSo; and something may be 
gathered from Ludlow, Memoirs, p. 232, 
and Mercurius Politicus, 2-9 Sept. 1658.) 

Cromwell's body after being embalmed was 
removed to Somerset House (20 Sept.), where 
his effigy dressed in robes of state was for 
many days exhibited The funeral was origi- 
nally fixed for 9 Nov., but, owing to the mag^ 
nitude of the necessary preparations, did not 
take place till 23 Novl (Mercurius Politicus). 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey, in 
Henry VII's cliapel at tlie east end of the 
middle aisle, * amongst kings and with a more 
than regal solemnity,' writes Cowley. (Ac- 
counts of the funeral are given in Mercurius 
Politicus for 1658; Noble, i. 275; Cromwel- 
liana \ Burtox, Diary, ii. 516; Evelybt, 
Diary, 23 Nov. 1658.) The expense of the 
funeral was enormous : 60,000/. was allotted 
for it, and in August 1(^9, 19,000/. was re- 
ported to be still owing (Heath, Chronicle, 
739 ; Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 1658-9, xi.) 
In the second session of the Convention par- 
liament a bill for the attainder of Cromwell 
and other dead regicides was introduced into 
the House of Commons by Hene^ige Finch 
(7 Nov. 1660). On 4 Dec., when tlie bill 
was returned from the lords with their 
amendments, Captain Titus moved that the 
bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw 
should be exhumed and hung on the gallows. 
This was unanimously agreed to ; though 
many must have secretly agreed with Pej)ys, 
whom it troubled, ^ tliat a man of so great 
courage as lie was should have that dis- 
honour done him, though otherwise he might 
deserve it well enough' (Z>/«/y, 4 Dec. 1660). 
Cromwell's body was accordingly disinterred 
on 26 Jan. 1661, and hung on the gallows at 
Tyburn on 30 Jan. 1661, the twelfth anni- 
versary of the king's execution. The head 
was then set up on a pole on the top of West- 
minster Hull, and the trunk buried under the 
gallows (Mercuriuj* Publicus, 24 Jan., 7 Feb. 
1 661 ; Kbnnet, Reyixter, 367 ; Parliamentary 
History, xxiii. 6, 38 ; Diaries of Pepys and 
Evelyn, 30 Jan. 166 1 ). Before long a rumour 
was spread that the body thus treated was not 
Cromwell's. When Sorbidre was travelling 
in ICngland in 1663, he heard that Cromwell 
had caused the royal tombs in Westminster 
Abbey to be opened, and the bodies to be 
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transposed, that soliis own burial-place might '. 
be unknown ( Sorbiere, Voyage to England^ • 
p. 08, ed. 1709). | 

Pepvs mentioned Sorbiere's story to J ere- I 
miah \Vhitc, late chaplain to the tVotector, 
who told him that he believed Cromwell 
' never had so poor a low thought in him to 
trouble himself about it* (13 Oct. 1664). 
Another report was that by Cromwell's last 
orders his body had been secretly conveyed 
away and buried at the dead of night on the 
field of Naseby, * where he liad obtained the 
greatest victory and glory ' (IlaMan Mis- 
cellant/f ii. *2S6). A number of references to 
different stories of this nature are collected 
byWaylen(i/bi«<'o/6VowM'<?//,840,344). A 
tablet was erected in Westminster Abbey by j 
Dean Stanley to the memory of Cromwell and 
other persons whose remains were ejected at 
the Kestoration. 

Elizabeth Cromwell, the widow of the 
Protector, survived her husband seven years, 
dyin^ on 19 Nov. 1665 (Noble, i. 123). Of 
her life and character little is really known. 
One of her letters to her husband is printed 
by NickoUs {Letters addresjted to Ci-ornwelly 
p. 40). Lu(Uow mentions her unwillingness 
to take up her residence at Whitehall, and 
the gossip of the royalists about her home- 
liness and parsimony is collected in a pam- 
phlet entitled * The Court and Kitchen of 
Elizabeth, commonly called Joan Cromwell.* 
On her husband's death she was voted the 
sum of 20,000/., an annuity of 20,000/., and 
fcjt. Jameses Palace ft)r residence (CVr/. State 
Papern, Dom. p. 11, 1658-9). But this does 
not seem to have been paid, for one of the 
requirements of the army petition (12 May 
1659) was that an annuity of 8,000/. should 
be settled on the Protectors widow {Parlia- 
mentary History y xxi. 405). After the Re- 
storation she found a refuge with her son-in- 
law, John Clay|)oole, at Norborough in North- 
amptonshire (Noble, i. 123-9). 

The following is a list of the children of 
Oliver and Elizabeth Cromwell : Kobert, bap- 
tised 13 Oct. 1621, died May 1639, described 
in the register of Feist ead Church as * Eximie 
pius juvenis Deum timens supra mnltos' 
(Noble, i. 132 ; Forstkr, Edinburgh lieview, 
Januarj' 1856); Oliver, baptised 6 Feb. 1622- 
1623, comet in Lord St. John's troop in the 
army of the Earl of Essex, died of small-pox 
in March 1644 (Noble, i. 132 ; Gardtner, 
History of the Great Civil War, i. 369) ; 
Richard, afterwards lord protector, bom 4 Oct. 
1626 [see Cromwell, KichardI; Henry, 
afterwards lord-lieutenant of Ireland, bom 
20 Jan. 1627-8 [see Cromwell, Henbt]; 
Bridget, baptised 4 Aug. 1624, married Henry 
Ireton 15 June 1646, and after his death 



Charles Fleetwood [see Ireton, Henry: 
Fleetwood, Chajlles] ; Elizabeth, baptised 
2 July 1629, married John Claypoole [see 
Claypoole, Elizabeth ; Claypoole, John] ; 
Mary, baptised 9 Feb. lt536-7, married Lord 
Fauconberg 19 Nov. 1657 [see Belasyse,' 
Thomas], died 14 March 1712 (Noble, i. 143 ; 
Waylen, p. 96) ; Frances, baptised 6 Dec*. 
1638, married Itobert Rich 11 Nov. 1057, 
and after his death Sir John Russell, bart., 
of Chipi)enham, died 27 Jan. 1720-1 (Koble, 
i. 148 ; Waylen, p. 102). Lists of the en- 

g'aved portraits of Cromwell are given by 
ranger and Noble ((j ranger. Biographical 
History ; Noble, i. 300), and the catalogue 
of the prints inserted in the Sutherland copy 
of Clarendon in the Bodleian may also be 
consulted with advantage. Some additional 
information on this subject is to be found 
in Walpole's 'Anecdotes of Painting' (ed. 
Dallaway and AVomum, pp. 432, 629). Wal- 
pole is the authority for the story of Crom- 
well and Leiy. Captain AVinde told Sheiheld, 
duke of Buckingham, that Oliver certainly 
sat to l^ly, and while sitting said to him : 
?:{ Mr. Lely, I desire you would use all your 
skill to paint my picture truly like me, 
and not flatter me at all; but remark all 
these roughnesses, pimples, warts, and every- 
thing, otherwise I never will pay a farthing 
for it * (t'A. 444). - Of his portraits the most 
characteristic is that by Cooper at Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Of caricatures 
and satirical j)rint« a list is given in the * Ca- 
talogue of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum, Division I., Satires,' vol. i. 1870. 
An account of all medals, coins, and seals 
representing Cromwell is given by Mr. Hen- 
frey in his elaborate * Numismata Crom- 
welliana,' 1877.i Of Cromwell's person the 
l)est description is that given by Maidstone. "^ 
the steward of his household.'^ * His body 
was well compact and strong, his stature T 
under six feet, I believe about two inches, 
his head so shaped as you might see it a 
\ storehouse and shop both of a vast treasury 
of natural parts.' ' His temper was exceeding 
iier>', as I have known ; but the flame, if it 
kept down for the most part., was soon al- 
layed with those moral endowments he had. 
He was naturally compassionate towards ob- 
jects in distress, even to an eiieminate measure. 
... A larger soul, I think, hath seldom dwelt 
in a house of clay than his was * (Thurloe, 
i. 766)." Warwick, a less favourable ob- 
server, speaks of Cromwell's ' great and ma- 
jestic deportment and comely presence ' when 
Erotector, and Clarendon remarks that * as 
e grew into place and authority his parts 
seems to be renewed, and when he waa to 
act the part of a great man he did it without 
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any indecency through the want of custom ' 
(Warwick, Memoirsj p. 247 ; Clakendon, 
jRebellion, xv. 148). 

Few rulers were more accessible to peti- 
tioners, and accounts of int^jrviews with the 
Protector are very numerous. With old 
friends he would occasionally lay aside his 
greatness and be extremely familiar, and in 
their company, in the intervals of the discus- 
sion of state atlairs, he would amuse himself 
by making verses and occasionally taking 
tobacco (Whitblocke, MttmoriaUf f. 656). 
Throughout his life Cromwell retained a 
strong taste for field sports. Aubrey notices 
his love for hawking, and the favour Sir 
James Long thereby found with him {^Letters 
from the Bodleian, ii. 433). English agents 
in the Levant were commissioned to procure 
arabs and barbs for the Protector, and horses 
were the frequent present of foreign princes 
to him. His accident when drivinc^ the six 
horses sent him by the Duke of Oldenburg 
was celebrated by Wither and Denham (Den- 
ham, The Jolt; Wither, Vatiriniuyn Catmale). 
Enjually strongly marked was Cromwell's love 
for music (Perfcvt Politician, p. 217). * He 
loved a good voice and instrumental music 
well,' says Wood, and tells the story of a 
senior student of Christ Church, expelled by 
the visitors, whom Cromwell restored to his 
studentship in return for the pleasure which 
his sineing had given him f Wood, Life, p. 
102). I^or was he without feeling for other 
arts. Cromwell's care kept Raphaers car- 
toons in England, his rooms at Hampton 
Court and Whitehall were hung with finely 
worked tapestries, and many good puritans 
were scandalised by the statues wnich he 
allowed to remain standing in Hampton Court 
gardens (6*a/. State Papers, Dom. : ^'ickolls, 
Letters addressed to Cnmiicell, p. 1 15). Crom- 
well protected and encouraged learning and 
literature. With his relative. Waller, he was 
on terms of considerable intimacy ; he allowed 
Hobbes and Cowley to return from exile, and 
he released Cleveland when he was arrested 
by one of the mdor-generals. Milton and 
Marvell were in his service as Latin secre- 
taries, and he also employed Marvell as tutor 
to one of his wards. He personally inter- 
yened with the Irish government to save the 
estate of Spenser's grandson, but rather on 
account of his grandfather's writings on Ire- 
land than his poetry (Pkendergast, Crom- 
fcelUanSettlementofIreland,'p.ll7). Ussher, 
Dr. Brownrigg, and other learned royalists 
were favourw^by the l*rotector, and Walton 
was assisted in the printing of his polyglot 
bible. 

Cromwell protected the universities from 
the attackB 01 the anabaptists, and even Cla- 



rendon admits that they flourished under his 
government. He was chancellor of Oxford 
from I60I to 1667, presente<l a number of 
Greek manuscripts to the Bodleian, and 
founded a new readership in divinity (Wood, 
Annals, ii. 667). In 1656 he gnint^jd a charter 
to the proposed university at Durham (^Bur- 
ton, Diary, ii. 631). 

•Of Cromwell's character contemporaries 
took widely different views. To royalists 
like Clarendon he was simply * a brave, bad 
man ; ' and it was much if they admitted, as 
he did, that the usurper had some of the 
virtues which have caused the memory of 
men in all age^j to be celebrated (Ilebellion, 
XV. 147-66). To staunch republicans like 
Ludlow, CSwmwell was an apostate, who 
had throughout aimed at sovereignty and 
sought it from the most selfish personal mo- 
tives. Ludlow's charges were well replied 
to by an anonymous writer immediately on 
the publication of his * Memoirs' (Sofners 

Travtit, ed. Scott, vi. 416). Baxter expresses 
a very* popular view in his sketch of Crom- 
well's career (lieliquia Bajteriance, p. 99). 

* Cromwell,' says Baxter, * meant honestly in 
the main, and was pious and conscionable in 
the main course of his life till prosperity and 
success corrupted him. Then nis general re- 
ligious zeal gave way to ambition, which in- 
creased as successes increased. When his 
successe-s had broken down all considerable 
opposition, then was he in face of his strongest 
temptations, which conquered him when he 
had conquered others.' A study of C'rom- 
well's letters and s|)eeches leads irresistibly 
to the conclusion that he was honest and 
conscientious throughout. His * general re- 
ligious zeal' and his ' ambition ' were one.^ 
Before the war began he expressed his desire^ 

* to put himself forth for the cause of God, 
and in his last prayer gave thanks that he 
had been * a mean instrument to do Goil's 
people some good and God ser\'ice.' He took 
up arms for both civil and religious liberty, 
but the latter grew increasinglv important 
to him, and as a ruler he avowedly subordi- 
nated * the civil liberty and interest of the 
nation ' * to the more peculiar interest of God ' 
(Carltle, Speech viii.) Save as a means 
to that end, he cared little for constitutional 
forms. ^ I am not^ a man scrupulous about 
words, or names, or such things,' he told 
parliament, and he spoke with scorn of * men 
under the bondage of scruples' who could 
not ' rise to the spiritual heat ' the cause de- 
manded (Speeches viii. xi.) In that cause 
he spared neither himself nor others. * Let 
us all be not careful,' he wrote in 1648, 'what 
men will make of these actings. They, will 
they, nill they, shall fulfil the good pleasure 
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of God, and we shall serve our generations. 
Our rest we expect elsewhere : that will be 
durable ' (Carlyle, Letter Ixvii.) 

[I. The earliest lives of Cromwell were either 
brief chroDicles of the chief events of his life or 
mere panegyrics. Of these the following may 
be mentioned : ' A more exact Character and per- 
fect Narrative of the late right noble and mag- 
nificent Lord 0. Cromwell, written by T. I'W. 
(Thomas le Wright) of the Middle Temple, Lon- 
don, for the present perusal of all honest patriots/ 

1668, 4to ; * The Portraiture of His Koyal High- 
ness Oliver, late Lord Protector, in his Life and 
Death,' 1658, 12mo ; *The Idea of His High- 
ness Oliver, Lord Protector, with certain brief 
Reflections on his Life ' (bv Kichard Fleeknoe), 

1669, 12mo ; * History and Policy reviewed in 
the heroic Actions of His Most Serene Highness 
Oliver, Lord Protector, from his Cradle to his 
Grave, as they are drawn in lively parallels to 
the Ascents of the great Patriarch Moses in 
Thirty Degrees to tlie Height of Honour, by 
H. D. ' (Henry Dawbency), 1669; * History of 
the Life and Death of Oliver, Lord Protector,' by 
S. Carringion, 1669. But the only early life of 
any valm? is ' The Perfect Politician, or a full 
View of the Life and Actions, Militar}' and Civil, 
of 0. Cromwell,' 8vo, 1660 (by Henry Fletcher). 
The edition of 1680 is that quoted in this article. 
The Restoration was followed by a series of lives 
written in a royalist spirit, of which the chief 
is James Heath's * Flagcllum, or the Life and 
Death, Birth and Burial of Oliver Cromwell, 
by S. T., Gent.,' 8vo, 1663 ; an abridgment of 
this is reprint4Kl in the * Harleian Miscellany,' 
i. 279, ed. Park. Cowley's * Vision concerning 
His late Pretended Highness, Cromwell the 
Wicked,' was published in 1661, and Perrin- 
chief 8 • Agathoeles, or the Sicilian Tymnt.' in 
the Ninif year. Fairer, though by no means 
favourable. waH the popular • Life of Cromwell,' 
of which several editions were published by 
Richard Burton at the end of the heventeenth 
century; and there Mas also published in 1698 
* A >T(Kle6t Vindication of Oliver Cromwell from 
the Unjust Accusations of Lieutcnant^eneral 
Ludlow in his " Memoirs," ' 4to (reprinted in 
the 'Somers Tracts,' vi. 416). Biographies of 
Cromwell wt*ro very numerous during the eigh- 
teenth century, and became more and more 
favourable. First appeared, in 1724, 'The Life 
of Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of the Com- 
monwealth, impartially collected,* by Kimber, 
which reached five or bix editions. This was fol- 
lowed by *A Short Critical Review ot the Political 
Life of Oliver Cromwell, by a Gentleman of the 
Middle Temple ' (John Banks), 1739, 8vo, which 
reached a third edition in 1760. In 1740 the Rev. 
Francis Peck published his * Memoirs of the Life 
and Actions of Oliver Cromwell, as delivered in 
three Panegyrics of him written in Latin ; ' Peck 
also piblishcd various papers relating to Crom- 
well m his * Desiderata Curiosa,' 1732-6. More 
Taluable was * An Account of the Life of Oliver 
Cromwell' after the manner of Bayle, by William 



Harris, D.D., published in 1762, and forming 
the third volume of the collection of lives by 
Harris published in 1814. In 1784 appeared 
Mark Noble s * Memoirs of the Protect* >ral House 
of Cromwell,' 'a ki nd of Cromwell ian biographical 
dictionary' Carlyle terms it, the third edition 
of which, dated 1787, is here referred to. The 
nineteenth century opened with the publication 
of 'Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, 
and of his eons Richard and Henry, illustrated 
by original Letters and other Family Papers,' 
by Oliver Cromwell [q. v.], a descendant of the 
family. The author was a great-grandson of 
Henry Cromwell, and his last descendant in the 
male line. His avowed object was to vindicate 
the character of the Protector, and his work is 
valuable as containing copies of original letters 
and authentic portraits in the possession of the 
Cromwell family. These papers were in 1871 
in the possession of Mrs. Prescott (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 2nd Rep. 97). Forster s * Lite of Crom- 
well,' 1839, which forms two volumes of the 
series of ' Lives of Eminent British Statesmen ' 
in Lardner's * Cabinet Cyclopaedia,' is a work of 
considerable research, but written too much from 
the standpoint of the republican party. The 
vindication of Cromwells character which his 
descendant had attempted was achieved by Car- 
lyle in * Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches/ 
1846, but as an account of Cromwell's govern- 
ment and policy Carlyle's work is far from com- 
plete. Of later English lives the only one de- 
serving mention is that by J. A. Picton, * Oliver 
Cromwell, the Man and his Mission,* 1883. 
Foreign lives are nimierous, but of little value. 
Galardi's * La Tyrannie Heureuse, ou Cromwell 
Politique,' 1671, is mainly bussed on Heath, and 
the lives byRaguenet (1691) and Gregorio Leti 
(1692) are interesting i\a works of imagination. 
The first foreign life of any value is that of Ville- 
main (1819). The last, 'Oliver Cromwell und 
die puritanieche Revolution,' by Moritz Brosch, 
1886, contains the results of i^ome recent re- 
searches in Italian archives. Guizot's * Histoiro 
de la lUpublique d'An^leterre et de Cromwell ' 
(translated, 2 vols. 1864), Rankes 'History of 
Enghind' (translated, 6 voU. 1876), and Mi 
son's ♦ Life of Milton ' (6 vols. 1867-80) are in- 
dispenhable for the histxjry of Cromwell'ti govern- 
ment, and Gardiner's 'History of England* 
(10 vols. 1883-4) and 'History of the Great 
Civil War,' 1886, for Cromwell's earlier career. . 
Godwin's ' History of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land ' (4 vols. 1824-8) is still valuable from the 
author's knowledge of the pimphlet literature 
of the period. 

II. Of the authorities valmible for special por- 
tions of Chrom well's life the following may be men- ,^ 
tioned. The evidence relating to Cromwell's life ^ 
up to 1642 is collected in Sanford's * Studies and 
Illustrations of the Great Rebellion,' 1868. For 
the first civil war Rush worth's ' Collections,' vols. 
V. vi. ; Sprigge's 'Anglia Rediviva,' 1647; the 
' Fairfax Correspondence,' vols. iii. iv. ed. Boll, 
1849; the * Letters of Robert Baillie/ ed. Laing, 
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3 Tols. 1841 ; and the Camden Society's volume correspondence they contain. A number of 
on * Manchester's Quarrel with Cromwell ' will newspaper letters relating to the Scotch war are 
be found most usetul. The scantiness of the printed in Scott's edition of the ' Memoirs ' of 

* Domestic State Papers ' of this period is in part Captain Hodgson (1806), and Cary's * Memorials 
supplied by private collections, among which of the Civil Wars ' consists exclusively of letters 
the Tanner, Carte, and Clarendon MS. in the from the Tanner MSS. The volume entitled 
Bodleian Library, and by the papers calendared * Original Letters and Papers of State addressed 
in the reports of the Commission on Historical to Oliver Cromwell,' published by John Nickolls 
Manuscripts, of which the Lowndes and Verney ' in 1743 (often called the * Milton State Papers'), 
MSS., and the papers of the Dukes of Sutherland < consists largely of papers referring to the Scotch 
and Manchester, are the most valuable. The | war. Bisset's ' History of the Commonwealth 
journals of the two houses of parliament and | of England' (2 vols. 1864-7) covers the years 
the great collection of pamphlets and newspapers I 1649-53, and is based on the Domestic State 
in the British Museum are now and throughout Papers. The Calendars of the Domestic State 
indispensable. A volume of extracts from news- . Papers, now extending from 1649 to 1660, form 
papers relating to Cromwell was published in the groundwork of the history of Cromwell's 
1810 under the title of * Cromwell iana,' but ex- . administration. Z^terials for an account of his 
cept for the Protectorate the collection is very | relitions with his parliaments are supplied by 
incomplete. Volumes vi. vii. of Kushworth's the 'Journals of the House of Commons,* the 

* Collection,' supplemented by the papers printed | 'Diary of Thomas Burton' (4 vols. 1828;, and 
in the* Old Parliamentary History '(24 vols. 1751- the 'Old Parliamentaiy History' (24 vols. 
1762), illustrate Cromwell's conduct in 1647-8. 1751-62). His legislation is contained in the 
The 'Memoirs ' of Denzil Holies (1699) and Ber- ' Collection of Proclamations and Ordinances ' 
keley (1702), the ' Vindication ' of Sir William published m 1654, and in Henry Scobell's ' Col- 
Waller (1793), the ' Narrative and Vindication lection of Acts and Ordinances (1656). A 
of John Ashburnham,' published by Lord Ash- number of pamphlets relating to the pro^«cto- 
bumham in 1830, Walker's 'History of Inde- ' rate arc reprinted in the ' Harleian Miscellany,' 
pendency,' parts i. ii., 1648-9, and the pamphlets and in the sixth volume of the * Somers Tracts' 
of Lilbum, Wildman, and other leaders of the . (ed. 1809). Owing to the increasing severity 
levellers supply useful but partial and hostile | of the censorship the newspapers are fur this 
evidence. Mtyor Huntingdon's charges og^iinst period of much less value. The ' Memoirs of 
Cromwell, and the narratives of Holies and Ber- Edmund Ludlow' (1751; and the 'Life of 
kelev are reprinted in the ' Select Tracts relating ; Colonel Hutchinson' (2 vols. 1806) give the 
to the Civil Wars in Engknd,' published by , views of the republican opposition ; Baxters 
Maseres in 1815. A small volume of letters to , ' Life ' those of the presbyterians (' Reliquiae Biix- 
and from Colonel Hammond, which cont^iius t«riana^,' 1696); Clarendon's 'History of the 
several of Cromwell's letters, was published by Rebellion' (7 vols. 1849) ; the 'Clarendon State 
Birch in 1764. The Memorials of Whitelocke Papers' (3 vols. 1767-86), and the calendars of 
and the Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow become those papers (3 vols. 1872-6) supply an account of 
now of greater importance for Cromwell's per- the views and intrigues of the royalists. 'Thur- \ 
flonal history, and from 1648 his own letters are loe State Papers' consist chiefly of documents ^ 
less scanty. His share in the first portion of relating to Cromwell's police, to the government 
the campaign of 1648 is illustrated by J. H. of Ireland and Scotland, and contain also the 
Phillips, ' The Civil War in Wales and the Welsh greater part of the currespondence of Cromwell's 
Marches,' 2 vols. 1874 ; while Burnet's ' Lives of foreign office. To these must be added, for the 
the Dukes of Hamilton,' 1 673, and the ' Memoirs ' study of the Protector s foreign policy, the letters 

of Captain Hodgson (1806), and Sir James of state written by Milton in Cromwull's name, 
Turner (Bannatyne dub, 1829) describe the which are to be found in most editions of his 
campaign against the Scots. Cromwell's Irish prose works, and the volume of ' Original Papers, 
expedition may be followed in the ' Contem- ; illustrative of the life of Milton,' published by 
porarv History of Affairs in Ireland 1641-52,' the Camden Society in 1859. The histories of 
edited by Mr. J. T. Gilbert (8 vols. 1879-80), ■ Guizot and Ranke are specially valuable for 
in Carte's 'Life of Ormonde' (3 vols. 1735-6), | this subject, trnd there are also numerous mono- 
and the papers collected by him, and in Murphy's ' graphs dealing with Cromwell's relations with 

* Cromwell in Ireland ' (1883); while its results special European powers. Among these may be 
are described in Prendergast's ' Cromwellian named Bourelly's 'Cromwell etMazarin' (1886); 
Settlement of Ireland ' (2nd ed. 1 875). For the J^erchet's ' Cromwell e la Kepubblica di Venezia,* 
aeeond Scotch war Sir James Balfour's 'Brief 1864; Vreede's ' Nederland en Cromwell,* 1853. 
Memorials and Passages of Church and State ' i Two of Cromwell's ambassadors to Sweden have 
(Works, vols. iii. iv. 1825), 'The Journal of Sir lelt relations of their missions; Whitelocke, '£m- 
Edwaxd Walker' (Historical Collections, 1707, i ba.ssy to Sweden,' 2 vols. ed. by Heeve, 1855, 
p. 166), and Baillie's 'Letters' are of value; and Meadowe, 'Narrative of the I^incipal Ac- 
while for both Scotch and Irish wars the Tanner tions in the War between Sweden and Denmark 
MSS. and the newspapers of the time are ex- before and after the Koschild Treaty,' 1677. 
«eptionally valuable firom the amount of official His relations with Switzerland and the Vaudois 
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Tat« lives in the country (22 June 1055, Letter i successor. In a subsequent letter Thurloe 
cxcix). He informed parliament in January states that Cromwell on Monday, 30 Aug., 
1066 that if they had offered to make the go- declared Uichard his successor, but Faucon- 
vemment hereditary in his family he would berg, writing on 30 Aug., states that no 
have rejected it ; men should be chosen to successor is yet declared, and in a letter of 
govern for their love to God, to truth and to 7 Sept. states that Richard was nominated on 
justice, not for their worth ; for as it is in | the night of 2 Sept., and not before (ib. 3(55, 
the Ecclcsiastes, * ANTio knoweth whether he 372, 375). According to leaker's * Chnmicle ' 
may be^t a fool or a wise man ? ' (Carlyle, Richard was twice nominated, first on 31 Aug. 
Speech iv.) After the second foundation of ^ and again more formally on 2 Sept., and this 
the protectorate, and the attribution to the story appears btjst to reconcile the conflicting 
Protector by the petition and advice of the accoimts given by Thurloe and Fauconberg 
right to nominate his ow^n successor, a change , (Hakek, C'Aro//ic/<?, ed. 1670, p. (>52). Richard 
seems tohave taken place in Cromwell's policy. ' was proclaimed protector some three hours 




in his father 8 place (18 July 1(557, Mercurius 375) ; but an interview is also said to have 
PoUticwtj pp. /948, 7967), a member of the . taken ]>lace between tht; leaders of the civil 
council of state (31 Dec. 1657, CaL of State ! and military parties in the council, in which 
Papers f Dom. 1667-8, pp. 208, 239), and the latter s^>lemnly pledged themselves to 
was given the command of a regiment (be- accept Richard (^Bakek, (j53). The oilicial 
fore March 1668, t6. p. 338). He was naturally proclamation of Richard may be found in 
nominated a member of C)rom weirs House of * Mercurius Politicus,' 3 Sept. 1658; the 
Lords, and is the subject of a very unfavour- * Old Parliamentary Ilistorj^,' xxi. 228. Ri- 
able sketch in a republican pamphlet on that ' chard's accession met, for the moment, with 
body. 'A person well skilled in hawking, . universal acceptance. Addresses from every 
hunting, horse-racing, with other sports and county and public body in England fill the 
pastimes; one whose undert.akings, hazards, ' pages of ' Mercurius I'oliticus,* and are to 
and services for the cause cannot well be be found collected in a pamphlet said to 
numbered or set forth, unless the drinking be by Vavasour Powell (' A True Catalogue 
of King Charles, or, as is so commonly spoken, ' or Account of the several Places and most 
of his uither*8 landlord's health '(* A Second eminent Persons in the Three Nations by 
Narrative of the late Parliament,' 1658, Jlar- whom Richard Cromwell was proclaimed 
leian Miscellany, iil. 47 f>). Although no public Lord Protector : as also a Collection of the 
nomination had taken place, Richard was most material Passages in the several bias- 
already regarded by many as his father's 
destined successor (ti6. ; see also Lockhart' 
letters in CaL State Papers, Dom. 1657-^ 

E. 206). On his journeys through England , and rejoicings in verses entitled * Musarum 
e was received with the pomp befitting | Cantabrigiensium luctus et gratulatio.' The 
the heir of the throne (^Mercun'us Politicus, court of France, which went into mourning 
1-^ July 1668, 'Account of Richard Crom- ^ for Oliver, conveyed the friendliest assu- 
well'B Visit to Bristol'). The question of the | ranees to Richard. Spain sent overtures for 
succession was raised in August 1658 by peace, and John De Witt expressed to the 
the Protector's illness. A letter written by English envoy his lively joy at Richard's 
Richard on 28 Aug. to John Dunch shows peaceful accession (Gui/ot, i. 9; Tui^kloe, 
that he expected his father to recover {J^ar- vii. 379). One danger, however, threatened 
Uamentary History , xxi. 223). No nomina- the new government from the very beginning. 
tion had then tanen place. Thurloe, in a Thurloe, in announcing to Henry Cromwell 
letter dated 30 Aug. 1(368, states that Crom- i his brother's easy and peaceable entrance 
welly immediately before his second instal- ! upon his government (^ There is not a dog 
lation as Protector, nominated a successor that wags his tongue, so great a calm are 
in a sealed paper addressed to Thurloe him- i we in '), was obliged to add : ' There are some 
self, but kept the paper in his own posses- I secret murmurings in the army, as if his 
sion, and the name of the person a secret highness w^ere not general of the army as 
(Thusloe, tIL 364). After he fell sick at his father was.' * Somewhat is brewing un- 
Hampton Court he sent a messenger to search derhand,' wrote Fauconberg a week later; 
for the paper in his study at Whiteliall, but | ' a cabal there is of persons, and great ones, 
it coula not be found. There were, therefore, ■ resolved, it is feared, to rule themselves or 
fean lest he should die before appointing a set all on fire ' (Tuuuloe, vii. 374, 386). An 
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address from the officers of the army, pro- 
mising support I was presented to Richard 
on 18 Sept. {Mercunus PoliticuSf 18 Sept. 
1658 ; Parliamentary History , xxi. 236). At 



the late protector as security for their pay 
(GuizoT, i. 21, 29, 260). On 29 Nov. it 
was decided to c^ a parliament, and to 
make it more favourable to the government 
the beginning of October, however, a number it w^ resolved to return to the old method 
of officers met together and resolved to peti- of election. The little boroughs were more 
tion for the aiipointmeut of a commander- easy to influence than the larger constituen- 
in-chief, who should be a soldier and have the cies created by the ' instrument of govem- 
appointment of inferior officers, and that for ment' and the petition and advice. The re- 
the future no officer should be dismissed but presentatives of Ireland and Scotland were 
by the sentence of a court-martial (Thubloe, ' retained, because those countries could be 
vii. 434-6). This petition does not seem to relied on to return supporters of the govem- 
have been actually presented, but Richard ment (Tuurloe, vii. 541 ; Ludlow, ed. 1751, 
called the officers then in London together, p. 234). Parliament met on 27 Jan. 1659, 
heard their desires, and then in an able speech, and it was computed that it contained over 
partly composed by Thurloe, set forth his rea^ two hundred steady supporters of the protec- 
sons for refusing to comply with their wishes torate, and only fifty determined opponents 
(ih, vii. 447 ). lie ended by saying t hat nothing ( Clarendon State Papers, iii. 440). Kichard^s 
troubled him so much as that the pay of the opening speech contained a dignified tribute 
army was in arrears, and expressing his in- to his lather, and assurance of his resolution 
tention to settle their pay better for the ! to govern through parliamenta. He com- 
future. In pursuance oi this policy he had I mended to the care of the house the payment 
already, if Bordeaux is to be trusted, increased I of the arrears of the army and the preserva- 
the pay of the soldiers, raising that of the tionof the freedom of the Sound (ParUamen" 
cavalry fourpence and that of the infantry ■ tary History, xxi. 265 ; Bitbton, iii. 7). An 



twopence a day, by which sums their pay 
had been reduced some years before (GuizoT, 
i. 238). Besides the divisions in the army 
there were divisions in the council. The 



opponent notes that the Protector made, * be- 
yond expectation, a verv handsome speech, 
exceeding that which followed by his keeper 
of the great seal * (Bethel, * A brief Narra- 



militarymemberswerejealous of the influence tive ot the Parliament called by Richard 
of Thurloe with the Protector, and he was Cromwell,* annexed to The Interests of the 
driven to ask leave to retire (Thurloe, vii. Princes and States of Europe, 1694, p. 334). 
490). It was said that Thurloe governed On 1 Feb. Thurloe introduced a bill for the 
the Protector, and St. John and Pierrepoint recognition of the Protector (Burton, iii. 
governed Thurloe ( Clarendon State Papers, 27). In the debate on the second reading 
iii. 423). An attempt to add Lords Broghil i the opposition, while professing great atftK:- 

tion for Richard's person, refused to admit 
the validity of his authority. * I do love the 



and Falconbridge to the council roused fierce 
opposition (Baker, p. 657; Quizot, i. 271). 



Lnder these circumstances there was a cer- person of the Lord Protector,* saidUa^elrig ; 
tain hesitation in the foreign policy of the * I never saw nor heard either fraud or guile 
government. England was still at war with in him.' * If you think of a single person, I 
Spain, and pledged by the policy of the late \ would sooner have him than any man alive,' 
protector to assist Sweden against Denmark i said Scott. * The sweetness of his voice and 
and its Gennan allies. But in spite of the language has won my heart, and I find the 
pressure of Mazarin, Richard's advisers de- people well satisfied with his government,' 
layed intervening on behalf of Sweden (Gui- said a third member {ib, iii. 1C5, 112). On 
ZOT, i. 23). In Kovember, however, a fleet 14 Feb. by 223 to 134 votes it was de- 
under Admiral Goodson was despatched to cided * to recognise and declare his high- 
the Sound, but it was met by contrary winds ness, Richard, lord protector, to be the lord 
and returned having effected nothing (Cal. protector and chief magistrate of England, 
State Papers, l)omA6bS-9,\}\).lS'2,ldS,2*Sl). Scotland, and Ireland,' but the opposition 
A parliament was necessary to decide be- secured the omission of the term 'undoubted,' 
tween contending parties, to strengthen the and the addition of a resolution that the 
government in its foreign negotiations, and Protector's power shoidd be bounded by sup- 
provide for the needs oi the public service, plementary clauses to form part of the bill 
So great was the government's need of money ! {ib. iii. 287; Clarendon State Papers, iii. 426). 
that the Protector had been driven to at- j The question next raised was the recognition 
tempt to borrow 50,000/. from Mazarin, of the second chamber established by the 
the garrison of Dunkirk was in a state of ; petition and advice, and it was resolved on 



mutiny, and there were -rumours in London 
that the soldiers meant to seize the body of 



25 March, by 198 to 125 votes, * to transact 
with the persons now sitting in the other 
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house, as a house of parliament, during this 1 
present session* (Burton, iv. 293). It was i 
also resolved that the Scotch and Irish mem- 
bers should be admitted to sit and vote during , 
the present parliament (21 and 23 March, ' 
lb, iv. 219, 2^). Moreover, in the debates on ; 
foreign affairs, though the republicans made 
a damaging attack on the foreign policy of 
the late protector, and raised the whole ques- 
tion of the right of peace and war, the disposal 
of the fleet to be set out was eventually left 
in the hands of the Protector, instead of being 
entrusted to a committee (Jh. iii. 376, 493). 
At the end of March a fleet was accordingly , 
despatched to the Sound under the command , 
of Admiral Montague. By these repeated vic- 
tories the essential principles of Richard*8 go- | 
yemment had obtained parliamentary sane- . 
tion, but in two respects he was less success- , 
fill. The debates on the question of supplies | 
were long and bitter. Tne existence of the ; 
fixed revenue of 1,300,000/. established by the 
petition and advice was attacked, and, when 
a bill was introduced to settle certain taxes 
on the Protector for life, it was defeated by a j 
resolution that, after the termination of the I 
present parliament, no tax should be levied 
under any previous law or ordinance, unless ; 
expressly sanctioned by the present parlia- j 
ment {ib, iv. 327, 1 April). Still more serious . 
were the proceedings of the committee of 
grievances. The cases of Fifth-monarchy men 
imprisoned without legal trial, cavaliers de- 
ported to Barbadoes, and persons oppressed 
DT the major-generals, gave rise to excited 
discussion. One of the major-generals was 
impeached, and a committee was appointed to 
considerof a course of proceeding against him, 
and against other delinquents (ib. iv. 412, 
12 April). From the first these proceedings 
threatened the soldiers who had executed the 
orders of the late government and roused the 
hostility of the army. About the end of March 
Fleetwood and Desborough contrived to ob- 
tain the consent of Ilicharid to the meeting of 
the council of the army, but the history of this 
transaction is obscure (Morris, Orrery State 
Papers, i. 64, ed. 1743 ; Lttdlow, p. 242, ed. 
1751). On 6 April the council presented a de- 
claration to the Protector setting forth the 
dangers of the cause and the grievances of the 
army. It concluded with the demand for a 
public assertion of the good old cause, a justi- 
fication and confirmation of all proceedings in 
tbepiosecution of it, and a declaration against 
its enemies (Parliamentary Hvttory, xxi. 345 ; 
OnizoT, L 116). The Protector forwarded 
the declaration to the House of Commons, 
who replied to it ten days later by a vote 
that no ffeneral council of oflicers should be 
lield without the permission of the Protector 



and both houses of parliament, and that no 
person should hold a commission in the army 
or navy unless he signed an engagement 
not to interrupt the meetings of parliament 
(Burton, iv. 461, 18 April). The Protector, 
who was requested to acqiiaint the officers 
with this vote, immediately sent for them, 
and ordered them to repair to their commands 
(Thurlob, vii. 658; Guwot, i. 364 ; Ludlow, 
p. 243). The council professed obedience, but 
continued their meetings and prepared for 
action. It was believed that an attempt would 
be made to seize the Protector at \\'IiitehalL 
Colonel Charles Howard and Colonel Ingolds- 
by oflered to arrest the chief conspirators, but 
Richard is traditionally reported to have 
answered, * I will not have a drop of blood 
spilt for the pre8er\'ation of my greatness, 
which is a burden to me ' (Heath, Chronicle, 
p. 744 ; Noble, i. 330). He sent for Fleet- 
wood to Wliitehall, but Fleetwood did not 
even answer his summons, and ordered a 
rendezvous of the armv at St. Jameses for 
21 April. The Protector ordered a rendez- 
vous at Whitehall at the same time, but 
nearly all the regiments in London obeyed 
Fleetwood, and even the greater part of re- 
giments held trustworthy deserted their com- 
manders and marched to St. Jameses. On 
the afternoon of the 21st Desborough came 
to Richard at Whitehall and told him * that 
if he would dissolve his parliament the 
officers would take care of him ; but that 
if he refused so to do they would do it with- 
out him, and leave him to shift for himself 
(Ludlow, p. 244). After some hours' hesi- 
tation Richard decided to throw in his lot 
with the army. Bordeaux, in a despatch 
written the day before, had predicted that he 
would do so, and had given tne reasons. * He 
will yield to the wishes of the armv leaders, 
and prefer this to placing himself in the 
hands of the parliament, which is composed 
of men of no solidity who would desert him 
at a pinch, and some of whom are on his 
side only so long as they believe it to be 
consistent with the design of restoring the 
king' (GuizoT, i. 367). After resisting for 
several hours Richard gave way, and late 
on the night of the 21st signed an order 
dissolving the parliament (Burton, iv. 
482; GuizOT, i. 371). Fleetwood and Des- 
borough seem to have really intended to 
maintain Richard in the diniity of protector. 
* The chief officers would nave left the Pro- 
tector a duke of Venice, for his father's sake, 
who raised them, and their relation to him 
which they had forgotten till now ' (* Eng- 
land's Confusion,' 1669, Somers Tracts, vi. 
520 ; Ludlow, 244 ; Guizot, i. 373). But the 
inferior officers and the republican party in 
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the city were too strong for them, and obliflfed 
them to recall the Long parliament, 7 May. 
In a meeting between the headn of the army 
and the ]>ttrliament some days before the recall 
of the latter, it was a^(Tee<l that some provision 
should bo made for Richard, but that his power 
should come entirely to an end (Ludlow, p. 
246). Meanwhile, he was receiving through 
Thnrloe repeated offers of PVench assistance 
to re-establish his authority (GuizoT, i. 379, 
385). * KitluT b(.»cau8e his heart failed him, 
or because his friends were unwilling to ex- 
pose themselves to the chances of a civil war,' 
writes Bordeaux, * I received no answer but 
in general terms, and instead of confessing 
the danger, the secretary of state, on the 
very eve of the restoration of the Long par- 
liament, sent me word there were great hopes 
of an accommodation with the army' (ib. i. 
385). 

At the same moment great efforts were 
being made to induce both Richard and 
Henrv Cromwell to forward a restoration. 
The French ambassador was ready to support 
such a project rather than see England again 
a commonwealth, and Heath speaks of a 
negotiation conducted through the Danish 
ambassador (ib. i. 386, 394 ; Heath, Chro- 
mclcy ed. 1663, 744). One of the royalist 
agents states circumstantially that Richard 
had at one time determined to declare for 
the king. He had arranged to write to Mont- 
afifue, Lockhart, Colonel Norton, and Henry 
Cromwell to concert a movement, and was 
to be rewarded by a pension of 20,000/. a 
year and a corresponding dignity. At the 
last moment, however, he drew back and 
refused to sign the letters which had been 
prepared, or to t^ke advantage of the op- 
portunity of escaping and joining the fleet 
which had been arranged for him (Clarendon 
State Papers, iii. 469, 477, 478). But these 
statements need some confirmation from in- 
dependent sources. On 13 May the army 
presented a petition to the restiored Long 
parliament, by one article of which they de- 
manded that all debts contracted by Richard 
since his accession should be satisfied ; that 
an income of 10,000/. a year should be settled 
on him and his heirs, and an additional 
10,000/. during his life, * to the end that a 
mark of the high esteem this nation hath 
of the good service done by his father, our 
ever-renowned general, may remain to pos- 
terity' {Parliamentnry History , xxi. 405). 
The house appointed a committee to consider 
the lat« protector's debts and receive his sub- 
mission. On 26 May his submission to the new 
government was communicated to the house. 
' I trust,' he wrote, ' that my past carriage 
hitherto hath manifested my aoquiescence 



in the will and disposition of God, and that 
I love and value the peace of thia common- 
wealth much above my own concernments. 
... As to the late providences that have 
fallen out amongst us, nowever, in respect of 
the particular engagements that lay upon me, 
1 could not be active in making a change in 
the government of these nations ; yet. through 
the goodness of God, 1 can freely acquiesce in 
it being made ' {ih, xxi. 419). With his sub- 
mission Cromwell forwarded a schedule of his 
debts and a summary of his estate, by which 
it appeared that the former amounted to 
29,000/., and the latter, after deducting his 
mother's jointure and other encumbrances, to 
a bare 1,300/. a year ( Noble, i. 333). The par- 
liament ordered that he should be advanced 
2,000/. for his present want«, and referred the 
question of a fiiture provision for him to a 
committee. He was again ordered to leave 
Whitehall, which he was extremely reluctant 
to do till some arrangement had been made re- 
specting his debts. This was very necessary, 
forhewa»in constant danger of being arrested 
by his creditors. * The day before yesterday,' 
writes Bordeaux, * he was on the point of 
being arrested by his creditors, who sent the 
bailiifs even into Whitehall itself to seize 
him ; but he very wisely shut himself up in 
his cabinet' (GuizoT, i. 412; Heath, 745). 
On 4 July parliament made an order ex- 
empting him from arrest for six months, and 
on the 16th of the same month they settled 
upon him an income of 8,700/., secured on 
the revenue of the post office ; lands to the 
value of 6,000/. a year were to be settled 
upon him and his heirs, and he was abso- 
lutely discharged from the debt of 29,000/., 
which became a public debt (Parliamentary 
HUtory, xxi. 434; Noble, i. 335). But this 
arrangement was not carried out, for in April 
1660 Cromwell was driven to appeal to Monck 
for assistance. He writes of himself as * ne- 
cessitated for some time of late to retire into 
hiding-places to avoid arrests for debts con- 
tracted upon the public account,' and con- 
cludes by expressing himself persuaded ' that, 
as I cannot but think myself unworthy of 
great things, so you will not think me worthy 
of utter destruction '(^///mA Historical Jte^ 
vieio, Januarv 1887, p. 152). There were still 
rumours in February 1660 that the republi- 
cans in their desperation would set up the 
Protector Again ( Clarendon State Papers j iii. 
690-3), and in April St. John was reported 
to be still intriguing for that object (Carte, 
Original Letters , ii. 830). Acconiing to Cla- 
rendon, Lambert proposed to Ingoldsby the 
restoration of Cromwell to the protectorate 
during the brief conference whicn took place 
before Lambert's capture (Sebellion, xri. 149; 
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Whitblockb, f. 699). Early in the summer well and his sotis Richard and Henry, p. 685)^ 
of 1660 Cromwell left England for France His wife, Dorothy Cromwell, died on 6 Jan. 
(Ludlow, p. 360). Jeremiah White told i 1675-6, and his eldest son, Oliver, bom in 
Pepys in 1664 'that Richard hath been in 1656, died in 1705. Three daughters still 
some straits in the beginning, but relieved survived, and a dispute arose whether the 
by his friends. That he goes by another ' interest in the Ilursley estate, which Oliver 
name, but do not disguise himself, nor deny , had inherited from his mother, passed to his 
himself to any man that challenges him ' ' sisters as coheiresses, or to his father for 
{Diary, 19 Oct. 1664). In 1606, during the life. The conduct of the daughters in pressing 
Dutch war, the English government contem- their claim has been represented in the darkest 
plated the issue of a proclamation recalling colours ; but so far as the correspondence of 
certain English subjects resident in France, Richard is preserved, and so far as other 
and Mrs. Cromwell endeavoured to obtain a I trustworthy evidence of his feelings exists, 
promise from Lord Clarendon that Crom- it is evident that they continued on good 
weirs name should be left out of the procla- terms together ( Watlen, p. 12 ; 0. Crom- 
mation, on the ground that his debt^ would I well, p. 684). A popular story represents 
ruin him if ho were obliged to return to i the judge before whom the suit was tried 
Emrland. William Mumford, Mrs. Crom- , rebuning the daughters for their conduct, 
well's agent in this matter, was examined on and treating Cromwell with the respect due 
15Marcn 1666 concerning the ex-prot«ctor*s ! to a man once sovereign of England (Noble, 
movements. -He stated that Cromwell was i. 175). But accounts differ as to whether 
living at Paris under the name of John ^ the judge was Chief-justice Holt or Lord- 
Clarke, by which name he usually passed, chancellor Cowper, and the details of the 
' that he may keep himself unknowi^ beyond ! story are evidently fabulous (O. Cromwell, 
the seas, so as to avoid all correspondency p. 684). Other gossip relating to the later 
or intelligence ; ' that he * did not nold any years of Cromwell's lite is collected by Noble 
intelligence with the fanatics, nor with the {House of Cromwell, i. 172-6). Dr. Watts, 
king 01 France or St-ates of Holland.' He who was frequently in his company, says he 
went on to say that he had spent a winter * never knew him so much as glance at his 
at Paris with Cromwell, ' and the whole di- former station but once, and that in a very 
version of him there was drawing of land- distant manner ' (ib. p. 173). He died at 
scapes and reading of books.' His whole Cheshunt on 12 July 1712, and was buried 
estate in right of his wife was but 600/. per | in the chancel of the church at Hursley, 
annum, and he was not sixpence the better , Hampshire (ib. p. 177). 



or richer for being the son of his father, or 
for being the pretended protector of England. 
Finally ne said that he had often heard Crom- 



The character of Richard Cromwell has 
met with harsh judgment, and to some ex- 
tent deserved it. Dryden, in * Absalom and 



well pray in his private prayers for the king, ! Achitophel,' describes him as ' the foolish 
and speak with great reverence of the kingrs Ishbosheth.* Flatman, in his ' Don Juan 
grace and favour to himself and family in I Lamberto,' styles him ' the meek knight,' 
suffering them to enjoy their lives and the and ' Queen Dick ' is a favourite name for 
little fortunes they had (Watlbw, p. 16 ; him with royalist satirists. * Whether Ri- 
State Papers, Dom., Charles II, cli. 17). | chard Cromwell was Oliver's son or no?' be- 
Cromwells name was eventually omitted gins a popular pamphlet entitled *Forty- 
trom the proclamation, but he thought best, four Queries to the Life of Queen Dick ' 
bjr the advice of Dr. Wilkins, to avoid suspi- I (1669), and the contrast between father and 
cion by removing to Spain or Italy. Accord- son is the subject of many a derisive ballad (see 
ing to Clarendon he pitched upon Geneva, the collection called The Rump, 1662, vol. ii.) 



and it ^aa on his way thither, at Pezenas. 



Richard was not without some share of his 



that he .heard himself characterised by the father's ability, for his speeches are excellent, 



Prince de Conti as a fool and a coxcomb 
(CLAB8in)0ir, Rebellion, xvi. 17, 18). Noble 
fltates that he returned to England about 
1680 (i. 178). He lived for the remainder 
of his life at Cheshunt in the house of Ser- 
jeant Pengelly, still passing by the name of 
Clarke. £i a letter to his daughter Anne, 
written in 1690,lie writes : ' I have been alone 
thirty yean, banished and under silence, and 
my strength and safety is to be retired, quiet, 
and aniint[(O.CBOiiWBLL,Z^^Qtft>er Cromr 



and both friends and adversaries admitted the 
dignity of his bearing on public occasions 
(Whitblockb, f. 676 ; Btjkton, iii. 2, 7, 11). 
It is often said that he would have made a 
good constitutional king, and a royalist re- 
marks that the counsellors of the late protector 
Preferred the prudent temper of the son to the 
old and ungovernable character of the father 
( Clarendon State Papers, iii. 44 1 ). What he 
wanted was the desire to govern, the energy 
to use the power chance had placed in ms 
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bands, and the tenacity to maint«m it. As confusion of dates, and has cast discn)dit 
Monck said, * he forsook himself * ( Clarendon upon facts which are perfectly consistent 
State Papers^ iii. 6:>8), but it was probably when read in the original authorities, 
the best thing he could do. In his private A brief account of his career, which Foxe 
character, although accused by zealots of ir- | could not haye seen, was given by Chapuys, 
religion, he was a man of strict morals and | the imperial ambassador, in a despatch to 
strong religious feeling. Maidstone terms , Granvelle in 1535. There it is said that he 
him * a very worthy person, of an engaging behaved ill as a young man, incurred im- 
nature and religious disposition, giving great prisonment for some misdemeanor, and 
resp<»ct to the best of persons, both ministers afterwards found it necessary to leave the 
and others ' (TiiURLOE, i. 700). 'Gentle and country; that he went to Flanders, Rome, 
virtuous, but became not greatness,' is the and elsewhere in Italy, and married, afto^r his 
judgmentof Mrs. Hut<ihinson (Xi/cq/'Oo/onf/ return home, the daughter of a shearman. 
Hutckimon, ed. 1885, ii. 203). These facts were no doubt ascertained by 

[Noble's Memoirs of the Protectoral House of , careful inquiry, and they are corroborated and 
Cromwell, ed. 1787; Oliver Cromwell, Life of amplified ov other evidences. According to 
0. Cromwell and his soiw Richard and Henry, the Italian novelist Bandello, his going abroad 
1820; Waylen's House of Cromwell, 1880 ; . was occasioned by a quarrel with his father, 
Guizofs Richard Cromwell and the Rostonition and he betook himselt to It^lv, whore he be- 



of the Stuarts, tninslaiod by Scoble, 1866 ; Car^ 



came a soldier in the French ser^-ice. This, as 



lvle'8 CromwollV Letters and Speechas .;^Calen- regards the family quarrel, is, in the opinion 

qI''. "L^*"^ ^T^'T ^\^lo ^T'"'^ Stf ofMr.l>hillii)s,co;Tc^>oratedbyanentrvinthe 
State Piipers, 7 vols. .1742: Clarendon State , __„_^_-ii„-i»xir.,„T^i i^^^^-j;^ „ a rt\J^ 

Papers, S^voIb. 1767-86; Hist. MSS. Comm. Si^ ^"«£^ 

iBt Rep. ; Ludlow's Memoirs, ed. 1761 ; Heath's I ^^^^ confiriM the statement that he was a 
Chronicle, ed. 1663 ; Somers Tracts, vol. vi.] <*ommon soldier m his early days. But ao- 

C. H. F. cordmg to Kandelio, his military career came 
to an end at the battle of Gari^ano, where 
CROMWELL, THOMAS, Eakl of Essex the French were defeated in 1508 (and we may 
(1485P-1540), statesman, was the son of remark in passing that he could scarcely have 
Walter Cromwell, also called Walter Smyth, been then only a boy of thirteen, as the ordi- 
who seems to have been known to his contem- nary date of his birth would make him). He 
poraries, not only as a blacksmith, but also as . escaped to Florence, where, being driven to 
a fuller and shearer of cloth at Putney, where ; ask alms in his poverty, he was relieved and 
he, besides, kept a hostelry and brewhouse. bofriehded by the banker, Francis Frescobaldi, 
This curious combination of employments who had extensive dealings with England, 
may be partly accounted f«)r by the fact that i Bandello's information about Cromwell is ac- 
the lease or possession of a fulling-mill had ! curate in the main, and, though perhapsa little 
been in the family ever since 146:^, when it , colouredforeffect,islikely toberight astothe 
wasgranttKlby Archbishop KcmpetooneWil- | Italian part of his career. We hope it is right 
liam Cromwell, who came from Xorwell in • also as to the way in which Cromwell, in the 
Nottinghamshire, and of whom Walter seems days of his greatness, repaid the debt with 
^_ 1- — I. 1 — rri /I 11 giipijrabundant interest, when his old bene- 
factor had experienced a change of fortune. 
In fact, Frescobaldi appears to have visited 
England in 1683, and on his return wrote to 

mio pa- 
i. No. 

Catherine and Elizabeth, the former of whom I welFs memoranda of business to be attended 
married a Welshman named Morgan Wil- | to about that time (ib, vii. 848). 
liams, and the latter one William Wellyfed ; I But here it must be observed that the 
but we hear nothing of any bn)ther. As a | court rolls of Wimbledon manor, accordiiur 



to have been a grandson. Thomas Cromwell 
is commonly said to have be(»n bom about 
1490; but Sir. John Phillipsof Putney, who 
has made a careful study of evidences re- 



young man, by all accounts, he was very ill- 
conduct«Hl, and according to Foxe he used 
himself in later life to dedans to Archbishop 
Oranmer * what a ruffian he was in his young 
days.' For this Foxe, who obtained much of 
his information from Cranmer's secretary, is 
a very good authority ; but in other matters, 
which he states at secondliand, his account 
of Cromwell's youth is vitiated by a strange 



to Mr. Phillips, give evidence quite at vari- 
ance with the statement that CJromwell was 
at the battle of Garigliano. It was early in 
1504 that the family rupture seems to have 
occurred, and he could not have gone abroad 
before that year. His name appears upon 
the court rolls as Thomas Smyth, just as his 
father, Walter Cromwell, is called in many 
of the entries Walter Smyth, and his grand- 
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father John Smyth, and of this Thomas 
Smyth a good deal stands on record. lie 
appears to have been broufirht up as an attorney 
and accountant by John Williams, the steward 
of Wimbledon manor ; but his masti^r died in 
1502, and in 1603 he was admitted to two vir- 
gates (or thirty acres) of land at Roehampton, 
which had belonged to Williams, to (qualify 
him for the vacant stewardship. Richard 
Williams, the son of the lat« sU^ward, sur- 
rendered these two virgates at a coiurt held 
at Putney on 20 Feb. 1504 (19 Henrv VII), 
and Thomas Smyth then and there did fealty 
for them. But Thomas Smyth surrendered 
them again to the use of one David Dovy at 
a court held on 20 May following; ; at which 
court- the jury presented that Richard Wil- 
liams had assaulted and beaten the said 
Thomas against the peace of our lord the 
king, for which the court fined him sixpence. 
Mr. Phillips, moreover, finds reason to believe 
that this had some conm»ction with familv 
quarrels ; for Walter Cromwell, the father, 
80on after takes to tippling, neglects his busi- 
ness, gets into debt, and is pursued by the 
law courta ; is obliged also to part with the 
family copyhold at Putney to his son-in-law, 
Morgan Williams, Oliver CromwelFs great- 
great'-grandfather. 

Thus, if Thomas Smyth be Thomas Crom- 
well — a point of which it is said there can be 
no doubt — it could not have been before the 
summer of 1504 that he first went to Ital^, 
and the absence of further mention of him m 
the court rolls for some years agrees well 
with the supposition that he went at that time. 
Bandello, therefore, was probably a year or so 
wrong in point of date. He was right that the 
occurrence of his seeking relief from Fresco- 
baldi was soon after the battle of Ghirigliano, 
but it could have had no connection with the 
defeat of the French. W^e know, however, 
from another source that Cromwell did serve 
about this time for a while as a common 
soldier ; and how his brief military career 
fits in with the rest of his biography it is 
diflicult to determine. Bandello informs us 
further that Frescobaldi not only relieved 
him, but bought him a horse and gave him 
money, to enable him to return to his own 
couitoy ; and accepting this account we may 
believe that he returned, if not to England, 
at least to Flanders, for we are told that he 
was clerk or secretaiy to the English mer- 
chants at Antwerp; and it was probably 
after his unfortunate career as a soldier that 
he became reconciled to business. How long 
he continued at Antwerp we cannot tell, but 
he at length departed for Rome, on what we 
presume to haye been his second visit to Italy. 
The dxcumatances ore related by Foxe, who 

T0&. zax. 



is likely to have binm well infonned in this 
matter, as it had to do with th(» ailuirs of his 
native town of Boston. One Geoffrey Cliam- j^ 
bers came to Antwerp on his way to Rome 
to obtain certain pardons or indulgences for 
the guild of Our Lady in St. Botolph's Church 
at Boston. The guild desired leave to choose 
their own confessor, who might, when oc- 
casirm required, relax for them the severe 
rules of diet in Lent. They wished also to 
have ])ortable altars, whereon they might 
have masjs said in unconsecrated places when 
they travelled, and other privileges which 
the popti alone could grant. To accomplish 
such a mission. Chambers persuaded Crom- 
well to go with him as an associate. When 
they reached Rome some address was neces- 
sary to gain access to the pope without a 
tedious amount of waiting, and Cromwell 
contrived to waylay his holiness on his return 
from hunting with an English company, 
ofi'ering him some English presents, brought 
in with * a thn»e-man song,* aft^r the fashion 
used at English entertainment^?. The sur- 
prise, the gilts, the music, and the unaccus- 
tomed language were all highly eftective. 
The pope caused Cromwell and his friends to 
be sent for, and Cromwell still improved his 
advantage by presenting his holiness with 
some choice English sweetmeats, after which 
the pardons were not difficult to obtain. 

In relating this story Foxe tells us that 
the pope from whom Cromwell thus suc- 
ceeded in obtaining these indulgences was 
Julius II, and that he is accurate in this 
matter we may inl'er fn)m the list of popes 
given by himself who confirmed the privileges 
of the Boston guild. Now Julius II's pon- 
tificate began in the end of that year in 
which the French were defeated at the Gari- 
gliano, so that if Cromwell came from the 
Low Countries to Rome about this matter 
it was his second visit to Italy. And it is 
even possible that Foxe may be right that 
the date was about 1610; but he is certainly 
wrong in some other statements, especially 
in saying that Cromwell saved the lite of Sir 
John Russell, afterwards earl of Bedford, 
when on a secret mission at Bologna (which 
mission we know to have been in 1524 and 
1525), and that ho was with the Duke of 
Bourbon at the siege of Rome in 1527. Long 
before those dates he had returned to Eng- 
land, and was fully occupied with very dif- 
ferent matters. 

The late Professor Brewer found evidence 
(apparently in a letter addressed to Cromwell 
many years afterwards by a certain George 
Elvot)that he was a merchant trading at Mid- 
delburgh in 1612 (Brbweb, -E/i^/*>A Studies^ 
p. 307). If so, it would seem that he returned 

o 
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to the Low Countries after obtaining the par- into prominence, and before the end of it he 



dons for Boston at Rome. On the other hand, 



became the most jpowerful man in England 



we have a statement by Cardinal Pole that next the king. He had already attracted 
he was at one time clerk or bookkeeper to the notice of Wolsey, who on his promotion 
a Venetian merchant, and as the cardinal to the see of York in 1514 appomted him 
was personally acquainted with his employer collector of his revenues. It was probably 
the met is beyond dispute. And from role's by Wolsey's influence that he got mto par- 
statement it would seem that this was in liament in 1523, and here he seems to haye 
Italy bf'fore his return to England. His em- distinguished himself by a yery able and elo- 
ployer therefore could not have been, as Pro- auent speech in answer to the king's demand 
lessor Brewer supposed, Antonio Bonvisi, for a contribution in aid of the war with 
who lived in I^ndon, and was besides a France. The king had declared his intention 
Lucchese, not a Venetian. I of invading France in person, and was him- 
About 1513, after his return to England, self present in parliament — it would almost 



Cromwell married Elizabeth Wykes, the 
daught^ir of an old neighbour, Henry Wykes 



seem even in the House of Commons — during 
their deliberations. Cromwell asked what 



of Putney, who bad been usher of the cham- man would not g^ve goods and life, even if 
her to Henry VII. Chapuys and Bandello he had ten thousand lives, to recover France 
agree that ne married the daughter of a for his sovereign ? He enlarged upon the 
shearman, and, as the former says, served in necessity of chastising the ambition and 
his house, meaning apparently as his appren- faitlilessness of the French nation ; but he con- 
tic«. But, 8trangf4y enough, Mr. PniUips fessed the prospect of the king endangering 
finds that, though her paternity is undoubted, ' his person m war put him ' in no small agony.* 
she was at this time the widow of one Thomas , He then discussed the financial dangers of 
Williams, yeoman of the guard. It would an overbold policy, for all the coin and bul- 
appe^ir, however, from the combuied tcsti- lion of the realm, he reckoned, could not 
mony, that her father, the usher of the cham- much exceed a million of gold, and would 
ber, was a shearman, and that Cromwell pro- be exhaust'ed in three years ; and he intimated 
posed to carry on one department of his own that there were difficulties in the enterprise 
father's business, for which his experience in which had not exists in former days. No 
the Low Countries must have been a good doubt they might easily take Paris, but their 
preparation.formuchof the traffic with those supplies would be cut otF, and the French- 
parts was in English wool and woollen cloths, ] men's way of harassing an enemy would 
and, his fatlier s fulling-mill being close upon bring them to confusion. In the end he in- 
the river, foreign traders came up to Putney sisted that the safest course was the pro- 
to make their purchases. Success in business verbial policy of beginning with Scotland, 
often h»ad8 on from ont* line to another, and | and when that country was thoroughly sub- 
Cromwell became first perlia])s a money- ' jugated it would make P^rance more submis- 
lemler, and afterwards a lawyer, as he was 'sive. Thus ingeniously he pleaded the cause 
originally intended to be, for we have fre- . of the taxpayer, without saving anything that 
uuent references to him in both capacities. ! could possibly be distasteful to the court. 
Cecily, marchioness of Dorset, writes to him, ■ It is not certain that tliis speech was 
as her son the marquis's servant, meaning actually delivered ; but it exists to this day 
perhaps his legal adviser in th(j division of in manuscript in the hand of one of Crom- 
the family property, to send her certain beds well's clerks {iff. vol. iii. No. 2958), and there 
and bedding and deliver certain tents and i can be no reasonable doubt of its authorship, 
pavilions in his custody to her son I-ieonard It may even have served the purposes of the 
(Ellis, Leffen, 1st ser. i. 219). But even I court to some extent ; for as a matter of fact 
as late as 1522 or 1523, after he had long Henry did not invade France in person, as 
been practising as a solicitor, the dressing of he had indicated tliat he would do. The 
cloths appears to have been a distinct part , man who was capable of using such ingenious 
of his business (Calendar of Henry Kill, arguments was pretty sure not to he lost 
vol. iii. Nos. 2624, 3015). sight of. He was not only skilful in reasoning, 

He was then * dwelling by Fenchurch in but had a very captivating manner, a good 
London ' (/V>. Nos. 2461 , 2577, 2624) ; but in business head, and doubtless an extremely re- 
1524 we find him removed to Austin Friars tentive memory, although Foxe's statement 
(ib. vol. iv. Nos. 166, 1620, 1881, 2229, &c.), j that he learned the whole of Erasmus's New) 
where he remained for about ten years, his Testament ofl^ by heart is worthy of little 
residence there being 'against the gate of credit, especially considering that he dates 



the Friars ' (ib. vol. vii. No. 1618). During 
the whole of this period he was rapidly rising 



it at a time when that work had not yet 
appeared. Of his pleasing address and con- 
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Tenation we may form some conception ^m 
the warm expressions used by a business 
friend, John Creke, writing to him from 
Spain in 1622. ' Carissimn quanto homo in 
•questo mondo/ the letter begins, and in the 
course of it we moot with the following pas- 
sage : ' My heart moumeth for your company 
and Mr. Wodal's as ever it did for men. As 
I am a true christian man I never had so 
faithful aifection to men of so short acquain- 
tance in my life; the which aff(>ct.i()n in- 
creaseth as fire daily. God knoweth what 
pain I receive in departing when I remember 
our ghostly walking in your garden. It made 
me desperate to contemplate. I would write 
larger ; mv heart will not let me * (ib. No. 
23&). 

Wo may even cat<rh the flavour of Crom- 
welVs wittv conversation in a lett*»r which 
he addresses to this same correspondent after 
the session of parliament was over. * Sup- 
posing ye desire t^ know the news curr»'nt 
in these parts,* he writes, * for it is said that 
news refresheth the spirit of life ; wherefore 
ye shall understand that I, amongst other, 
nave endured a parliament, which continued 
by the space of seventeen whole weeks, wliero 
we communed of war, peace, strife, conten- 
tion, debate, murmur, gfrudge, riches, pf)verty, 
penury, truth, falsehood, justice, equity, de- 
ceit, oppression, magnanimity, activity, force, 
attempraunce, treason, murder, felony, con- 
aylu . . . (P), and also how a commonwealth 
might be edified, and also continued within 
our realm. Howbeit, in conclusion, we have 
done as our predecessors have been wont to 
do, that is to say, as well as we might, and 
left where we began. . . . We have in our 
parliament granted unto the king's highness 
a right large subsidy, the like whereof was 
never granted in this realm * (ih. No. *3249). 

In 1624 Cromwell became a member of 
Gray's Inn, and in the same year Wolsev 
made use of his servicer in the great work 
on which he had set his heart. — the suppres- 
sion of a number of small monasteries with 
a view to the endowment of his two proposed 
colleges in Ipswich and Oxford. As early 
as 4 Jan. 1525 he commissioned three persons, 
of whom Cromwell was one, to survey some 
of these monasteries {ib, vol. iv. No. 989). 
On 1 Aug. 1526 an agent writes to CVomwell 
acknowledging receipt of orders to take down 
the bells of one of them — the abbey of Ikjig- 
ham in Sussex (t^. No. 2:i65). Cromwell 
himself was personally present at the sur- 
render and aifisolution of others (ib. 1137 
(16), 4117). Necessary as the work was for 
a really great purpose, the demolition even 
of these small houses was exceedingly un- 
popular, and the way in which it was done 



seems to have been truly scandalous. Com- 
1 plaints were made to the king about the 
conduct of Wnlsoy's agents, and the king's 
secretary. Knight, wrot« to Wolsey himself 
that * incredible things* were spoken of the 
way in which Cromwell and Allen (after- 
wards an'hbishop of Dublin) [see Allen, 
John, 1470-15ii4] had executed their com- 
mission (ib. No. i^S60). W^olsey*s influence, it 
is to l>e feared, protected them from well- 
merited censure. Cromwell was addressed by 
correspondents as * councillor to mv lord car- 
dinal' {ib. Nos. 2347-8. 3379). lie was re- 
I cei ver-general of ("ardinaVs College at Oxford, 
and an equallv import^int agent at Ipswich 
(ib. Nos. ;3461,* ;io36, 4441). He drew up all 
the nccessarv deeds for the foimdation of 
those colleges (ib. No. 6186). We have the 
accounts of his exyenses in connection with 
both of them. All Wolsey's legal business 
: seems to have passed through his hands, and 
he was still able to manage the aflairs of a 
good many clients besides — among others of 
that same guild of Our Lady at Boston in 
whose behalf he had formerlv gone to Ilomti 
(ib. Nos. 5437, 5460). In 1527 his wife died 
at Stepney. In June 1 528 we find him staying 
with vVolsey at Hampton Court (i^. No. 
4;^'50). In 1529 Anne ifcleyn wrote to him 
addressing him as * secrtitary of my lord,' a 
post previously filled by Gardiner, whom the 
King had just before taken from Wolsey's 
service into his own (ib. No. 5366). 

In July 1529, being then in very prosperous 
circumstances, he made a draft^^ will (td. No. 
5772), which remains to us in manuscript, 
with bequests to his son Gregory, his sisters 
Elizabeth and Catherine, and his lat« wife's 
sister Joan, wife of John Williamson : to 
William Wellyfed, the husband of his sister 
Elizabeth, and their children, Christopher, 
William, and Alice; toKiehard Will ioras (the 
son of his sister Catherine, who afterwards 
changed his surname to Cn)mwell and became 
ancestor of the great Oliver), who seems to 
have been then in, or to have just left, the 
service of the Marquis of Dorset ; and finally 
to his daughters Anne and Grace. His son 
Gregory, who was summoned to j)arliament 
as Baron Cromwell a year before nis father's 
death, was a dull lad, on whose education 
much pains was bestowed by diiferent mas- 
ters, and who was ultimatelv sent to Cam- 
bridge in 1528 with his cousin, Christopher 
Wellvfed. They were both placed, and ap- 
pawntly both at Cromwell's charge, under the 
care of a tutor named Chekynge, whose let- 
ters to Cromwell about their iirogi-ess are not 
without interest (ib. Nos. 4314, 4433, 4560, 
48i^7, 4910, 5757, 6219, 6722). 

Three months after the making of this 
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will, CromweH'a master, Wolsey, fell into dis- 
grace. The great seal was taken from him 
on 17 Oct., and Cromwell was in serious 
anxiety lest his own fortunes should be in- 
volved in his master's ruin. The cardinal was 
ordered for a time to withdraw to Esher, or 
Asher, as the name was then written, and 
Jthither Cromwell followed him. He is com- 
monly supposed to have shown a most de- 
voted attachment to his old master in trouble, 
and as this view is set forth in Shakespeare, 
it is of course indelible. Nevertheless, the 
account of his conduct at this time given in 
Cavendish's life of Wolsey does not suggest 
an altogether disinterested attachment. ^It 
chanced me,* says the writer, ' upon All-Hal- 
low'n day to come into the great chamber at 
Asher in the morning to give mine atten- 
dance, where I found Master Cromwell lean- 
ing in the great window, with a primer in 
his hand, saying of Our Lady's matt ms, which 
had been since a very strange sight. He 
prayed not more earnestly than the tears dis- 
tilled from his eyes. Whom I bade good- 
morrow, and with that I perceived the tears 
upon his cheeks. To whom I said, " Why, 
Master Cromwell, what meaneth all this 
your sorrow ? Is my lord in any danger for 
whom ye lament thus ? or is it for any loss 
that ye have sustained by any misadven- 
ture ? " " Nay, nay," quoth he, " it is my un- 
happy adventure, which am like to lose all I 
have travailed for all the days of my life for 
doing of my master true and diligent ser- 
vice." " Why, Sir," quoth I, " I trust ye be 
too wise to commit anything by my lord's 
commandment otherwise than ye might do 
of right, whereof ye have any cause to doubt 
loss of your goods." " Well, well," quoth he, 
" I cannot tell ; but all things 1 see before 
mine eyes is as it is taken; and this I under- 
stand right well that I am in disdain with 
\ most men for my master's sake, and surely 
without just cause. Ilowbeit, an ill name 
once gotten will not lightly bo put away. I 
never had any promotion by my lord to the 
increase of my liWng. And thus much will 
T say to you, that I intend, God willing, this 
afternoon, when my lord hath dined, to ride 
to London, and so to the court, where I will 
either make or mar, or I come again "' (Ca- 
vendish, Life of Wolsei/ted. Singer, 1825, i. 
192-4). 

It was the crisis of his fortune and the 
touchstone of his character. Simple-minded 
Cavendish could not believe that so astute 
a lawyer could have done anjrthing in his 
master's service to endanger forfeiture of his 
own ffoods. But his old 8er>'ant, Stephen 
Vaughan, then at Antwerp, was anxious about 
Cromwell's future fortunes also, though he 



trusted his * truth and wisdom ' would pre- 
sen'e him from danger. * You are more 
hated,' he wrote to Cromwell, * for your mas- 
ter's sake, than for anything which I think 
you have wrongfully done against any man' 
l^alendary No. 6036). Perhaps so; but 
Cromwell possibly did not like to bear the 
sole responsibility of his acts in suppress- 
ing the small monasteries. He bad reasons 
enough for wishing to go to court and ex- 

Elain his conduct, or make friends to shield 
im there. That he was in very bad odour 
for what he had done at Ipswich is evident 
from the expressions used by his fellow- 
labourer Thomas Russhe, who wrote to him 
at this very-time : * You would be astonished 
at the lies told of you and me in these parts* 
(ib. No. 6110). And we are informed by 
Cardinal Pole, who was then in London, and 
heard what people said, that it was com- 
monly reported he had been sent to prison, 
and woula be duly punished for his onences. 
It is true that he stood by Wolsey in his 
hour of need, but that hour was also his 
own. Wolsey was almost more distressed for 
his colleges than for himself, knowing how 
easily their possessions might be confiscated 
(as most of tbem were) on the pretext of his 
own attainder. Cromwell was interested to 
prevent inquiry into the complaints regard- 
ing the suppression of the monasteries for 
their endowment. Besides, Cromwell was 
known at court simply as Wolsey's depen- 
dent, and as such he had no reason to look 
for favour from the party of Norfolk and the 
Boleyns, who were now omnipotent. But 
he knew the ways of the world. He ad- 
vised his old master to conciliate his ene- 
mies with pensions, and drafts still remain 
in his handwritingof grants to be made bv 
Wolsey to Lord Kochford, Anne Boleyns 
brother, of annuities out of his bishopric of 
Winchester and abbey of St. Albans {ib, 
Nos. 61 15, 0181). He also made those nobles/ 
his friends by getting Wolsey's grants t«r 
them made legal and confirmea by the king 
— at the expense, of course, of the cardi- 
nal's bishoprics and colleges (Cavendish, i. 
228-9). But he likewise relieved the car- 
dinal's own necessities when, being com- 
pelled to dismiss his large retinue, he had 
not even the means to pay them the waj^es 
due to them, by getting up a subscription 
among the chaplains who had been promoted 
by Wolsey's liberality, and he ^ve 5/. him- 
self towards a fiind for the expenses of his 
servants. >i 

But the chief service he did to Wolsey was 
when * the boke ' (or bill) of articles against 
the cardinal had been passed through the 
House of Lords and was sent down to the 
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House of Commons. Cromwell was a mem- preparation for it had been well laid before- 
ber of that parliament , as he had been of 
that of 1523. He sat for Taunton, by whose 



hand. Not merely his legal attiiinments and 
his commercial success, but his knowledge of 



i|»fluence nominated we cannot tell. The men acquired in foreign countries, his wsci- 
Mbill, in Brewer^s opinion, was not a bill of ' nating manners, his sumptuous tastes and 
attainder, for Wolsey had been already con- his interest in the pursuits of every man that 
demned of a pnemunire in the king's bench, ! was thrown into his comptmy, had already 
and if further proceedings had been intended : fitt<»d him for a career of greatness. Among 
by the king, they would not have been dropped. I even liis earlv correspondents were men more 
But it wore an ugly enough aspect, and Crom- distinguished afterwards. Miles Coverdale, 
well distinguished himself by })leading"VVol- not yet known as a reformer, writes to him 
aey's cause in the lower house, taking con- from Cambridge {ib. vol. iv. No. 3^388 ; see 
tinual counsel with him as to the answer to , abio v. 221). Edmund Bonner, equally un- 
be mode to each separate charge, till ut length j known in the world, reminds him of a pro- 
the proceedings were dropped on his show- mise to lend him the * Triumphs of Petrarch ' 
ing a writing signed by the cardinid confess- , to help him to leum Italian ( ib. No. 6346 ). 
ing a number of misdemeanors, and another, 1 Among his servants were Ilalj)h Sadler, after- 
aealed with his seal, giving up his property j wards noted in Scotch embassies, and Stephen 
to the king (Cavendish, i. 208-9; 11 all, ' Vaughan above mentioned, who was fre- 
Chronicle^ ed. 1809, pp. 707-8). (^uently aft^nN'ards his political, as at this 

Wolsey's gratitude was effusive. * Mine i time his commercial, agent in the Nether- 
only aider,' he calls him, ' in this mine in- j lands ; and the things which Vaughan pro- 
tolerable anxiety ; ' and there is a whole se- | cures for him thence are not a little curious, 
ries of letters addressed to him at this period , An iron chest of verj^ special make, ditHcult 
beginning with expressions no loss fervent ^ to get, and so expensive that Vaughan at first 
(Calendar, vol. iv. Nos. 6098, 6181, 6203-4, ' shrank from the purchase, two'Cronica Cro- 
6226, 6249, &c.) Yet some months later, when niearum cum figuris,* the only ones he could 
this particular crisis was passed, and Wolsey, iind in all Antwt.»rp, and those very dear, and 
deprived of his fattest benefices, was sent to ' a globe, with a book of reference to the con- 
live in the north simply as archbishop of tents (ib. Nos. 4013, 4884, 5034, 6429, 6744), 
York, leaving Cromwell to protect his in- | are among the number, 
terests at court, it does not seem that his Notwithstanding a reference, already quo- 
confidence in him was altogether unbounded ; | t«d from an early correspondent, to his 
and though he disclaimed any suspicion of ' ghostly walking,' and the fact that he re- 
his integrity when Cromwell charged him j ceived letters from Coverdale speaking of 
"with mistrusting him, he confessed that it ' his * fervent zeal for virtue and godly study ' 
had been reported to him Cromwell *had I (ib. vol. vi. No. 221), it is prt^tty certain that 
not done him so good offices as he might ! no religious change liad yet come over him, 
<*onceming his coUeges and his archbishop- | and it may be doubted whether that change, 
ric' He, however, was faithful to him in when it did come, was not merely a change 
the parliamentary crisis, and it was by his | in extenials, in conformity with the political 
efforts ultimat^jly that Wolsey obtained his requirements of a new era. In his will he 
pardon (ib. No. 6212). His conduct had makes the usual bequests for masses. In his 
such a look of honesty and fidelity about it, , letters he hopes Lutheran opinions will be 
that it raised him in public estimation, and suppressed and wishes Luther had never been 



won &your for him at court, so that Stephen 



Yaughan's anxiety about his fortunes was at this very time, just after Cardinal Wolsey s 



bom {ib. No. 0391). Yet it was apparently 



fioon set at rest. ' You now sail in a sure 
haven,* wrote Vaughan to him from Beiv 
sen-op-Zoom on 3 Feb. 1630, and he hopes it 
18 true, as reported, that Cromwell was to 

£> abroad in the retinue of Anne Boleyn*s 
ther, then Lord Rochford and ambassador 
to the emperor. 

Whether this was really contemplated at 



fall, that he found means of access to the 
king's presence and suggest^^d to him that 
policy of making himselt head of the church 
of England which would enable him to have 
his own way in the matter of the divorce 
and give him other advantages as well. So 
at least we must suppose from the testimony 
of Cardinal Pole, writing nine or ten years 



court it would be rash to say, but that it was > later. Henry, lie tells us, seeing that even 
even talked about shows the marvellous })ro- ' Wolsey (who was supposed, though untruly, 
ffrefls made by Cromwell out of danger and I to have first instigated the divorce) could 
Sifficulty into the sunshine of court favour \ no longer advance the project, was heard to 
within a very few weeks. From this time, in ' declare with a sigh that he could prosecute 
iaetyhis rise was steady and continuous. The ' it no longer; and those about him rejoiced 
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for awhile in the belief that he would aban- and for some time Cromwell seems only to* 

don a policy so fraught with danger. But have acted a subordinate Pftrt, though role 

/ he hud scarcely remained two days in this must have taken alarm at his growing influ- 

^' state of mind when a messenger of iSatan cnce, even in 1531. All that seems to have 

(whom he afterwards uame8 us Cromwell) been entrusted to him at first was the lesal 

addressed him and blamed the timidity of business of the council. There is a paper of m- 

his councillors in not devising means to structions given by the king (thougnaoubt less 

gratify his witihes. They were considering drawn up oy himself) concerning such busi- 

the interests of his subjects more than his, ness to be laid before the council in Michael- 

^^ and seemed to think princes bound by the mas term 1531 (Cai^ne^ar, vol. v. No. 394). If^ 

■' ': fiame principles as private persons were. But relates to prosecutions to be instituted (chiefly 

^ Ma king was above the laws, as he hud the for prsemunire), exchanges of crown lands, 

\ Ipower to change them, and in this case he and bills to be prepared for parliament. Aa 

I [had the law of Clod act ually in his favour ; a mere tool of the court in matters like these 

/ so if there was any obstacle from churchmen it appea.r8 that he was becommg very un- 

^ let the king get himself declan^d, what he popular, andit is particularly notea that when, 

' actually was, head of the chui-ch in his own in the beginning of 1531, the clergy werepar- 

! ^ realm, and it would then be treason to oppose done<l their praemunire by act of parliament^ 

\y his wishes. and the House of Commons got a rebuif front 

M Pole confesses that he did not h(?ar Crom- the king for complaining that laity were not^ 

^'ell address this speech to the king, but he included in it, some of the members com- . . 

^had heurd all the sentiments contained in it plained that Cromwell, the new-made privy 

expressed by Cromwell himself; and it was councillor, had led them into difficulties by 

owing chiefly to the imj)ression he hud formed revealing their deliberations to the king 

of the man in one particular conversation (Hall, 6%ro/Mc^, p. 775). 

that he thought it necessar}- for his own j His rise into the kings favour appears to^' 



f safety to go abroad early in 1532, when it ! have Ijeen somehow connected with a violent 
had become manifest that the king was chiefly quarrel with Sir John Wallop, just after 
guided by his counsels. This conversation,. Cardinal Wolsey's death. * AVatlop,* accord- 
which took pluce at Cfurdinul Wolsev's house, ing to Chapuys, * attacked him with insults 
must have been in (^2i or 1529, Just after and threats, and for protection he procured 



un audience of the King, and promised to* 
make him the richest king that ever was in 
England.' A master of the art of money-^' 



. Pole's first return from Ituly, and was highly 
characteristic of both the speakers. Crom- 
well asked in u {general wav what wus the 

duty of a prudent counciUor to his prince, making himself, he knew what might be 

* ^ole said, above all things to considt/r his i done in that wav if the crown would use 

master's honour, und he went on to give his it^ authority to the utmost. Even as privy 

views as to the two di fie rent principles of councillor he did not feel himself debarred 

honour and expediency, wiien C-romwell re- from taking charge of a vast number of pri- 

plied that such tlieoriea wore applauded in vate interests; and his correspondence grew 



the schools but were not at all relislied in 
the secret councils of princes. A prudent 



euormouslv, with hints of douceurs and even 
very distinct promises in numerous letter?*, 



councillor, he said, ought first to study the for services of various kinds. To assist him 
inclination of his prince, and he ended by in tliese matters he drew up a multitude of 
advising Pole to give up his old-fashioned ' what he called * remembrances,' which bv- 
studies and read a book by an ingtniious , and-by became more distinctly memoranaa 
modem author who took a ])racticul view of of matters of state, to be talked over with the 

fovernment and did not dream like l*lato. king. On 14 April 1532 he was appointed 
'he book was Machiavelli*s celebrated trea- , master of thejcwels, and on 1(3 July follow- 
tise, * The Prince,' which Cromwell must ; ing clerk of the hana^ier^ In the same year 
have possessed in manuscript, for it was not he wus made master oi the kings wards, 
published for three or four years after. Crom- On 1 7 May he obtained for himself and his 
well ofiered Pole to lend it him, but ])er- ' son Gregorv in survivorship a gnmt Irom the 
ceiving that Pole did not appear to relish its crown of the lordship of Komney in New- 
teaching he did not fulfil his promise. i port, South Wales. About the same time 
It was at the beginning of 1531 that Crom- i he took a ninety-nine years' lease from the 
well was made a privy councillor, not many ' Augustinian friars of two messuages ' late 
weeks after the death of his old master, of new-builded' within the precinct of the 
Wolsey. The leading men about the king ! Austin Friars, Ix)ndoii, where he had dwelt 
were at tliat time the Duke of Norfolk and '■ so long ; and doubtless it was at the new 
Anne Boleyn^s father, now Earl of Wiltshire; building of those houses that he was guilty 
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of a singularly arbitraxy act recorded by 
Stow in nis * Survey of London * (ed. 1(K)3, 
p. 180). He not only removed the palings 
of his neighbours* gardens twenty-two feet 
further into their ground, and built upon 
the land so taken^but he even removed upon 
rollers a house occupied by Stow's father 
that distance further oA) without giving the 
joccupant the slightest warning beforehand; 
•and each of the neighbours simply lost so 
much land without compensation (see a let- 
ter which seems to have some bearing on 
this in Cal. vol. vii. No. 1617). 
y. Influential as he was, however, he was at 
f first but a subordinate membt;r of the couu- 
^.. oil. No mention is made of him in the des- 
patches of the imi)erial ambassador Chapuys 
until the beginning of 1538, when the mar- 
riage with Anne Boleyn had taken })lace ; 
at which time he mentions him as one who 
was powerful with the king (ib. \cii. vi. No. 
351). To keep on good terms with the im- 
perial ambassador, and plaui^ibly answer his 
remonstrances aft^r the king had repudiated 
,the emperor*s aunt and married another 
^ woman, required more delicate diplomacy 
S than the titled members of the council could 
/ command, and Cromwell became from this 
^ Ltime the constant medium of communica- 
tion between the king and Chapuy§| The 
crisis, indeed, seemed at first so dangerous 
that English merchants withdrew tlieirgoods 
from Flanders, and Cr*)mwell himself, fear- 
ing invasion, got the most of his A'aluables 
conveyed into the Tower. (But tln» feur of 
war passed away and Cromwell's influence 
grew./ He was commissioned by the king to 
assess the fines of those who declined to re- 
ceive knighthood at Anne's corouation,lnrd 
managed the matter so skilfully as to raifle a 

\ffOod sum of money for the king. In the lat- 
/«*^ter part of the year his supremacy in the 
f^*Npouncil was undoubted. * llo rules everv- 
/thing,' writes Chapuys. The proud spirit 
even of Norfolk was entirely under his con- 
trol, and the duke was fairlv sick of the 
court {ib, Nos. 1445, 1510). 

On 12 April 1533 he was made chancellor 
of the exchequer; in April 15*34, if not earlier, 
lie was appointed the king's secretary, and 
on 8 Oct. following he was made master of 
the rolls. According to Sanders he would 
have been present at the trial of Lord Dacre 
in July but for a fit of the gout, and believed 
he could have compelled the peers to bring 
in a diflerent verdict trom the acquittal which 
they unanimously pronounced. * Thank my 
legB I ' he said to Dacre in reply to an insin- 
cere expression of gratitude for imaginary 
intercession. And though Sanders may not 
be the best authority for this, the fact of 
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Cromwell's illness at that time is confirmed 
by a contemporary' letter (ib, vol. vii. No. 959). . 
The fact of his brutality in similar cai^es i»^ 
indisputable. It is shown bv his own cen- 
sorious letters to Bishop Fislier at the be- 
ginning of the same year, aggravating in 
ever}' possible way the frivolous charge of 
treason brought against an old man almost 
at his death's door with age and infirmity, 
and blaming every reasonable excuse as a 
further aggravation of the crime {ib. Nos. 1 1 (5, 
136, 238). 

The Act ofSupremacy carried through par- . N , 
liament in November i5JJ4 gave legislative';-/ ' 
I sanction to that which was the keystone of 
j Cromwell's policy, and at ihe begmuing of 
' the following year the king appointed him 
1 his vicar-general to cari ggul-ipto ejQLect.^ He 
received also a commission ou5l Jan. 1535 
! to hold a general visitation of churches, mo- 
nasteries, and clergy, and he was frequently 
addressed as * general A'isitor of the monas- 
teries ' ( ib. vol. viii. Nos. 73, 75). On 30 Jan. 
' he was one of the commissioners for tenths 
' and first-fruits in London, in Middlesex, in 
Surrey, and in the town of J Bristol {ib. Nos. 
, 129, 149 (41, 42, 74, 80)) ; but his position 
there was perhaps merely formal, as in the 
commissions of the peace. The use ho made 
! of his visitation and other powers was soon 
I made manifest. He was the king's vice^-' 
gerent in all causes ecclesiastical, supreme 
over bishops and archbishops, commissioned 
thoroughly to reform the church from abuses 
;. which Its appointed rulers had scandalously 
I aUowed to grow ; so the preamble to his 
commission expressly said. Under his direc-\ 
tion proceedings were taken against those "., 
I first victims of the Act ofSupremacy, Ivey--^ 
I nolds. Hale, and the 1,'harteirhouse monks.^ ' 
' Accompanied each time by two or three other 
I members of the council he rejKjat^dly visited 

■ More and Fischer in the Tower before their 
trial, forthe express purpa«»e of procuring mat- 
ter for their indictment. He defended their^ 
executions afterwards with the most auda- 
cious efi'rontery against the clamour raised 
in consequence at Koine, while at home he 
was made chancellor of the university of Cam- 
bridge, in the room of the martyred Bishop 
Fisher. He ordered the clergy everywhere 

I to i)reach the new doctrine of the supremacy, 
and instructed the justices of the peace 

! throughout the kingdom to report where t here 

. was any failure. It was a totally new era^ 
in the church, such as had not been seen 

! before, and has not been since : for what was 

■ done under a later and great erOom well was 
I an avowed revolution, not a tyranny under 
\ the pretext of reform. 
I Ilealso appointed visitors under him for 
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the monanteries, whose galling injunctions 
and tilthy reports on the state of those esta- 
blishments paved the way for their downfall. 



VUi 



stinacy to find its own reward. At last, as '^, 
the only hope of being allowed to live in ^ 
peace, she was forced to confess under her 



Early in lo^O an act was passed dissolvin^own hand that she was a bastard, and that 
all those monasteries which had not two hun- rthe marriage between her father and mother 



I. 




dred a year of rt» venue, and granting their pos- 
sessions to the king, who, by Cromwell's ad- 
vice, sold them at easy rates to the gentry, 
thus making them participators of the con- 
iiscation. On 2 May Cromwell was one of 
the body of councillors sent to convey Anne 
IJoleyn to the Tower, and before whom she 
knelt, protesting her innocence. lie was also 
one of the witnesses of her death. Her fall 
ed indirectly to his further rise ; for it was 
doubtless owing to the disgrace that had be- 
fallen his family that her father on 18 June 
surrendered the ofHce of lord privy seal, 
k^hich was given to Cromwell on 2 July. 
On the 9th he was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Cromwell of Oakham in the county 



|bad been incestuous and unlawful ! 

That a man like Cromwell should have^ 
been very generally hated will surprise 00' 
one. Wnen the great rebellion in the north 
broke out in the latter part of this year, one 
of the chief demands 01 the insurgents was^ 
that Cromwell should be removed from the 
king's council, and receive condign punish- 
ment as a heretic and traitor. But the rebel- 
lion was put down and Cromwell remained as 
powerful as ever. He was elected a knight 
of the Garter on 6 Aug. 1537 (Anstis, Jngt. 
of GarUr, ii. 407), ana in the same year he 
did not think it incompetent for him, a lay- 
man, to accept the deanery of Wells. He 
already held the prebend of Blewbery in 



of Rutland. At the same time he presided Sarum, which was granted to him by patent 



as the king's vicegerent in the convocation 
which met m June, where grievous complaints 
Avere made of the propagation of a number of 
irreverent opinions, even in books printed 

"NcMW pridleyio. A little later he issued in- 
junctions to the clergy to declare to their 
parishioners touching the curtailing of rites 
and ceremonies, the abrogation of holidays, 

. - and the exploding of superstitions. 



on 11 May 1636. In 1638, when the Bible 
was printed, or rather a few months before it 
was printed, he issued a new set of injunctions 
to the clergy in which they were required to 
provide each for his own church ' one book of 
the whole Bible of the largest volume in £Ing-^ 
lish.' They were also ordered for the first^ 
time to keep parish registers of every wedding, V, 
christening, and burial — an institution for ' 



^- From this time his personal history con- > which posterity may owe Cromwell CTatitudey^ 
tinues to be till his death the history of On 14 Pfov. 1639 he was appointed to over- 
Henry VlII's government and policy, tyran- I see the printing of the Bible for five years 
nical and o])pressive to his own subje(;ts, and and to prevent unauthorised translations, 
wary, but utterly unprincipled towards foreign Yet, powerful as he was over church andv 
powers. Just before he was made lord privy ! state, those who had good means of knowing; 
seal he had a corres])ondeuce with t he rrin- | were aware that he retained his ])osition only 
cess Mary, the shamef illness and cruelty of by an abject submissiveness and indiJTerencetoy 
which would be incredible if it were not on insults, which was strangely out of keeping 
record. The death of her mother at the j with his external ^eatness. * The king,' said 
beginning of the year hud left her more than , one, * beknaveth him twice a week and some- 
ever defenceless against her father's tyranny ; . times knocks him well about the pate ; and yet 
but the execution of Anne Boleyn removed 1 when he hath been well pomelled about the 
her most bitter enemy, and it was generally head, and shaken up, as it were a dog, he 
expected that her father's severity towards will come out into the great chamber, snak- 
her would relax. Henry himself indirectly ing of the bushe \jiic] with as merry a coun- 
encouruged the belief, and the princess was tenance as though he might rule all the roast' 
induced to write letters to him soliciting for- {State Paperftj li. 662). fSuch was the high-^ 
giveness in so far as she had offended him. | reward of his great principle of studying the 
These overtures for reconciliation (which | secret inclinations of princes.^ After two or 
ought rather to have proceeded from the king 1 three years the greater monasteries followed yi 
himself) Cromwell was allowed to answer j the smaller ones. One by one the abbots and 
in the king's name ; and he rejected a number 
of them in succession as not sufficiently sub- 
missive. She was not allowed to use general 



terms ; she must confess that the king had 
been right all along, and that her disobedience 
had been utterly unjustifiable. If she would 
not do this, Cromwell told her he would de- 
cline to intercede for her and leave her ob- 



Eriors were either induced to surrender their 
ouses or were found guilty of treason, so 
that confiscation folio wed. Cromwell directed 
the examinations of several of these abbots; 
and he himself received a considerable share 
of the confiscated lands. Among these were 
the whole of the possessions of the great and 
wealthy priory of Lewes, extending through 
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yarious counties as far north as Yorkshire, 
which were granted to him on 16 Feb. 1638. 
Those of the great priory of St. Osith in 
Essex, and of the monasteries of Colchester 
in Elssex and Launde in Leicestershire were 
granted to him on 10 April 1640. He also 
obtained a grant on 4 July 1638 of a portion 
of the lancb taken from the see of Norwich 
by act of parliament. On 30 Dec. 1537 the 
king appointed him warden and chief justice 
itinerant of the royal forests north of Trent. 
On 2 Nov. 1 638 he was made captain of Caris- 
brook in the Isle of Wight, and on 4 Jan. 
following constable of Leeds Castlo in Kent. 
This is iar from an exhaustive account of 
what he receiA'ed from the king's bounty, or 
helped himself to by A'irtue of his position, 
even during the last four years of his life, 
when he was lord privy se^il. 
^^^Some anecdotes are recorded by his admirer, 
•^Foxe, of the mode in which he personally 
\exer(used authority at this timei Two cases, 
I both of which are highly applauded bv the 
I martyrologist, may serve as examples, llap- 
i pening to meet in the street a certain seri'ing- 
i man who * used to go with his hair hanging 
I about his ears down unto his shoulders,' he 
' asked him if his master or any of his fellows 
\ wore their hair in such fashion, or how he 
dared to do so. The man for his excuse sav- 
ing that he had made a vow, Cromwell said 
be would not have him break it, but he should 
ffo to prison till it was fulfilled. So also 
nappemng to meet one Friar Dartley near 
St. l^aul^ still wearing his cowl after the 
suppression, * Yea,' said Cromwell, * will not 
that cowl of yours be left off yet Y And if I 
bear by one o'clock that this aj^parel be not 
changed, thou shalt be hanged immediately, 
^ for example to all others.' The friar took good 
^ care not to wear it again. 

In 1639 he was made lord great chamber- 
lain of England. The same year he nego- 
tiated the king's marriage with Anne of 
Cleves, which took place in January follow- 
ing; and, as if specially in reward for his 
services in this matter, he was on 17 April 
1540 created Earl of Essex. (ji}ut liis career 
was now near its close.^ On 10 June the 
Duke of Norfolk accused him of treason at 
-the council table, and he was immediately 
Jarrested and sent to the Tower {Journals of 
the House of Lords, i. 143). A long indict- 
ment was framed against him for liberating 
nrisoners accused of misprision, for receiving 
Iribes for licenses to export money, com, and 
)C Aorses, for giving out commissions without 
/tbe king's knowledge, for dispersing heretical 
> books, and for a number of other things ; in 
r addition to which it was hinted in loreign 
I courts that he had been so ambitious as to 



form a design of marrying the Princess Mary 
and making himself kinA^ lie was, however/<^ 
refused a regular trial. JThe lords proct»ede(l 
against him by a bill of attainder, which was 
read a second and a third time without oppo- 
sition on 19 June. It was then sent down 
to the commons, where it appears to have 
been recast, and reappeared in the lords on 
the 29th, when it was approved in its altered 
form, and passed through all its stages. In 
the upper house Cromwell had not a triend 
from tlie first except Cranmer, whose good 
ofiices only went so far as timidly to plead 
with the king in his favour before the second 
reading of the bill. Out of doors he had the 
sympathy of those who disliked the catholic^ 
reaction : for his fall was mainly due, not' 
merely and perhaps not even so much to the'^ 
king*s personal disgust at the marriage with | 
Anne of Cleves, which he had negotiated, asi 
to the fact that the alliance with the German! 
protestauts, of which that marriage waste, 
have Ijeen the seal, had served its purpose; 
there was nothing more to be got out of it. 

Cromwell was left in prison for nearly 
seven weeks after his arrest ; and whether he 
was to be beheaded or bunied as a heretic 
was for a time uncertain. In the interval he 
wrote to the king diso^Tiing all traitorous 
intentions and imploring mercy. The king 
did not answer, but sent the lord chancellor, 
the Duke of Norfolk, and the Earl of South- 
ampton to visit him in prison, and extract 
from him, as one doomed to die, a full con- 
fession of all he knew touching the marriage 
with Anne of Cleves. It was in Cromwell's 
power, in fact, by revealing some filthy con- 
versations that he had had with the king, to 
suj)])ly evidence tending to show that the 
marriage had not been really consummated, 
and to put these conversations upon record 
was the last service the fallen minister could 
do for his ungrateful master. Cromwell 
wrote the whole particulars and concluded 
an abject letter with the appeal : ' Most 
gracious prince, I cry mercy, mercy, mercy 1 ' 
But the king, who, according to Burnet, had 
the letter three times read to him, left the 
writer to his fate. On 28 July he was 
brought to the scaftbld on Tower Hill, and 
after an address to the people, declaring that 
he died in the catholic faith and repudiated 
all heresy, his head was chopped oft* by a 
clumsy executioner in a manner more than 
usually revolting. 

A year before his death he had seen his 
son Gregory summoned to parliament as a 
peer of the realm, and the title of Baron 
Cromwell, previously held by his father, in- 
stead of being lost by attainder, was granted 
to the young man by patent on IS Dec. fol- 
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lowing his father's execution. Gregory had 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Sey- 
mour, a sister of Jane Seymour, and widow 
of Sir Anthony Oughtred. lie died in 1557, i 
and was succeeded by his eldest son Henry. | 
Henry's grandson, Thomas, fourth baron 
Cromwell, was created Earl Ardflass in the | 
Irish peerage 15 April 1645. The earldom 
of Ardglass expired in 1687, and the barony . 
of Cromwell became dormant in 1709. j 

[Poli EpistolfiB (Broscia, 1744), i. 126-7 ; Ban- ! 
dello, Novelle (Milan, 1560). ii. 140 sq.; Ellis's 
Letters, 2nd ser. ii. 116-25, 160-1 ; Cavendish's | 
Life of Wolsey ; Hall's Chronicle ; State Papers 
of Henry VIII ; Calendar of Henry VIII, vois. ! 
iv. and following ; Foxo ; Burnet ; Kaulek's Cor- | 
respondanee Politique de Castillon et de Marillac ; 
Sander's Anglican Schism (Lewis's translation), 
146-7 ; Doyle's Official Baronage ; manuscript j 
CalondarsofPatentKoUs in Public Record Office. 
For many new fncts relating to Cromwell's family 
and early life the writer has relied on informa- I 
tion communicated to him privately by Mr. John 
Phillips in addition to what the latter gentleman 
has made public in the ' Antiquary ' for October 
1 880, and t he * Antiquarian Magazine ' for August j 
and October 1882.] J. G. 

CROMWELL, THOMAS [KITSON] 
(1792-1870), dissenting minister, was bom 
on 14 Dec. 1792, and at an early age entered j 
the literary department of Messrs. Longmans, | 
the publishers, lie commenced authorship 
in 1816 with a small volume of verse, * The 
School-Boy, with other Poems,* which was 
four years afterwards followed by a few pri- 
vately printed copies of * Honour; or, Arri- 
vals from College : a Comedy.' The play had 
been produced at Drury Lane on 17 April 
1819, and was twice repeated (Genest, Uist, 
of the Stage, viii. 688). A more ambitious 
undertaking was * Oliver Cromwell and his 
Times,' 8vo, London, 1821 (2nd ed. 1822), 
which is described by Carlyle {CromwelCs 
Letters and Speeches, 2nd ed. ii. 161 n.) as 
* of a vaporous, gesticulative, dull-flrm«/, still 
more insignificant character, and contains 
nothing that is not common elsewhere.' A 
second drama, * The Druid : a Tragedy,' 1832, 
was never acted. 

Although originally a member of the 
church of England, of which his elder bro- 
ther was a clergyman, Cromwell connected 
himself about 1830 with the unitarian bodv, 
and, being subsequently ordained, became in 
1839 minister of tlie old chapel on Stoke 
Newington Green, where he officiated for 
twenty-five years. He also held during the 
jpreater part of his ministry the somewhat 
incompatible office of clerk to the local board 
of Clerkenwell, from which he retired with 
a pension. In 1864 he resigned the pulpit at 



Stoke Newington, and soon afterwards took 
charge of the old presbyterian congregation 
at Canterbury, over which he presid^ till 
his death on 22 Dec 1870. He was buried 
on the 28th of that month in the little ceme- 
tery adjoining the chapel. During the last 
two years of his life he had act«d as hono- 
rary secretary of the Birmingham Educa- 
tion League. By his wife, the daughter of 
Richard Carpenter, J. P. and D.L. for Middle- 
sex, he had no issue. 

Cromwell bore the character of a respect- 
able antiquary, and of a man of much lite- 
rary information. In December 1838 he be- 
came a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and a few years previous to his death ac- 
cepted the doubtful honour of an Erlangen 
degree, that of Ph.D. He was also a master 
of arts, but of what university is not stated. 
His industry was incessant. Besides con- 
tributions to the 'Gentleman's Magazine,' 
' Chambers's Journal,' and other periodicals, 
he supplied the letterpress for the four vo- 
lumes of Storer's 'Cathedral Churches of 
Great Brit^iin,' 4to, London, 1814-19, as also 
for * Excursions through England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland,' a series of pretty 
views published in numbers, 8vo and 12mo, 
London, 1818-r22]. His other works are: 
1. * History and Description of the ancient 
Town and Borough of Colchester,' 2 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1826. 2. * History and Description 
of the parish of Clerkenwell,' 8vo, London, 
1828. 3. • Walks through Islington,' 8vo, 
London, 1835. 4. *The Soul and the Future 
Life,' 8vo, London, 1859, an attempt to re- 
vive the materialist theories of Dr. Priestley. 

[Inquirer, 31 Deo. 1870. p. 852, 7 Jan. 1871, 
p. 13, 14 Jan. 1871, p. 28; Notes and Queries, 
4th ser. ix. 198, 2C7, 347 ; Lewis's Hist, of Is- 
lington, p. 319.] G. G. 

CRONAN, Saint (7th cent.), abbot and 
founder of Koscrea in Tipperary, is proba- 
bly the Cronan mentioned in the eighth- 
century document commonly known as Tire- 
chan's * Catalogue,' where he seems to be en- 
tered among the third order of the Irish 
Saints (599-665 a.d.) (Haddan and Stubbs, 
vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 292). Cronan of Roscrea is, 
however, undoubtedlv entered in the * Feilire 
of Clilngus the Culdee' on 28 April (ed. 
Whitley Stokes, Ixx.) His life was drawn 
up at lioscrea probably, ' four or live centu- 
ries after his death,' from more ancient and 
perhaps Irish documents {A.SS, pref. p. 580). 

According to this life St. Cronan was bom 
in Munster. His father's name was Hodran 
*de gente Hely,' i.e. Ely O'Carrol on the 
boundaries of Munster, Connaught, and Lein- 
ster ; his mother s, Coemri * de gent« Corco- 
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baschin ' (in the west of Clare). Leaving 
Miinster he went to Connaught and dwelt 
near the pool of Puayd, a place which has 
not yet been identified. Many monks joined 
him here. He was with St. Kioran at Cluain- 
mio-noisy that b before 649 a.d., if the re- 
ceived date of the latter saintV death is cor- 
rect (but cf. A.SS, ap. 28, p. 579). Later 
he was at Lusmag (in barony of Garry Castle, 
Eling's County) and at other places, where 
he seems to have erected cells or monasteries. 
Lastly he returned to his native district, Ely, 
where he built a cell near the pool * Cre.' 
Its earlier name was Senruys, which was later 
exchanged for Roscrea. We are told that he 
dwelt here far away from the ^ king's high 
TOBd' (via regid), and was only dissuaded from 
seeking a more accessible spot by the advice 
of a certain Bishop Fursey, that he had better 
remain at Koscrea: 'for as bees fly round 
their hives in summer,' so did the angels 
haunt that spot. St. Cronan was on friendly 
terms with St. Mochoemoc (13 March) and 
Fingen, king of Cassel, whose rights he vin- 
dicate in his old age, and whose anger 
against the people of Ely he assuaged. To- 
wards the end of his life St. Cronan became 
very infirm, and almost lost his sight. He 
died, 4n a most reverend old age, in his own 
city of Koscrea ' (28 April), and was buried 
in his own foundation ( Vit, Cmn, ap. A.SS.) 

Most varying opinions have been held as 
to the year of this saint's death. Ijanigan 
would place it between 619 and 626 a.d., 
which certainly seems lat« enough for a pupil 
of St. Ciaran the carpenter. This date is 
based upon that of Fingens reign. St. Cronan 
ia praised in the life of St. Molua (4 Aug.), 
who survived the election of Gregory the 
Great. If we may trust this authority, 
Roflcrea cannot have been founded till con- 
siderably after 690 a.d. (Vit MoL ap. ^.^SiiS^. 
4 Aug. pp. 349, 361). Two Cronans, one a 
biahop, the other a pncst, are mentioned in the 
' Epiatola Cleri Komani,' preserved in Ussher's 
' SyllogSB ' (pp. 22-3), and dat«d about 639 a.d. 
Sir James Ware (p. 89) has attempted to 
identify this or another Dishop Cronan with 
St. Cronan of Koscrea, a theory which would 
remove the date of the hitter's death to about 
640 A.D. To this Lanigan objects that the last- 
mentioned St. Cronan is never called a bishop 
in any trustworthy document ; but he does not 
show that St. Cronan of Koscrea may not be 
the ' Cronan presbyter ' of Ussher's letter 
(JEeeies, Hist. o/Irelatid, iii. 8). On the same 
tfrounds Lanigan decides against identifying 
St. Cronan of Koscrea with the Bishop Cro- 
nan whose disguise St. Columba penetrates 
in Adamnan ( ftt. Col, p. 142\ 

Amnttg the legends whicn fill up the 



greater part of the ' Vita Cronani,' as printed 
m the * Acta Sanctorum,' the most important 
is that which trills how Dima the scribe made 
him a beautiful copy of the four gospels. 
While writing this we are informed that the 
sun did not go down for forty days ( Vit. Cron, 
chap. ii. par. 6). This tradition acquires con- 
siderable importance when taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that there is still pre- 
served in the library of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, a manuscript Evangi^lium, which is said 
to have belonged to the monastery of Roscrea. 
It finishes with the words, 'Finis Amen 
Dimman MacNithi,'and is commonly known 
as the * Book of Dimma.' The date of the 
writing of this volume does not seem to have 
been ascertained, but it must be extremely 
old, as an inscription states that its case was 
regilt in the twelfth century, by O'Carroll, 
lord of Ely (Wakren, Lit. of the Celtic 
Church, p. 167; Gilbekt, Irish MISS. p. 21 ; 
Diet, of Chr. Biogr. i. 716). 

[Bollandi Acta Sanctorum (A.SS.), 28 April, 
pp. 570-83, where the Vita Crormni is printed from 
the SalamHiica MS,, collut^l with two other manu- 
script-s belonging to Sirinus. Another manuscript 
copy of this life is to be found in the so-called 
Book of Kilkenny at Dublin. A.SS. for 4 Aug. 
&:c. ; G^ngus the Culdoo, ed. Stokes ; Lunigan's 
Ecclesiastical Hist, of Ireland, vol. iii.; Ussher's 
Antiquitates Brit. Eccles. p. 608 ; Ussher'a Syl- 
logse V^eteruni Epistoluruni Hibem. ; Adamm^i's 
V^ita CoIuml>8e, ed. Koove ; Warren's Liturgy 
the Celtic Cliurch ; Gill)ert'8 National MS5«. o 
Ireland; Ware, De Scriptor. Hibem. ed. 1639, 
p. 89.] T. A. A. 

CRONE, KOBEliT (^7. 1779), landscape- 
painter, a native of Dublin, was educated 
there under Robert Hunter, a portrait-painter. 
From the age of fifteen he was unfortunately 
subject to epileptic fits, but being determined 
to pursue his profession as an artist, he went 
to liome and studied landscape-painting under 
Richard Wilson, R.A. He returned to Lon- 
don, and iu 1768 exhibited two landscapes at 
the Society of Artiste, and in 1 769 ' A View 
of the Sepulture of the Iloratii and Curiatii.* 
In 1770 he exhibited four landscapes at the 
Royal Academy, and contributed several 
more, generally views in Italy, up to 1778. 
Early in the following year the disease, from 
which he was never free, and which had 
greatly impeded his progress as an artist, at 
last caused his deatn. Crone's landscapes 
show much taste, and there are some in the 
royal collection. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Graves's Diet 
of Artists, 1760-1880; Niigler's Kiinstler-Lexi- 
kon ; Catalogues of the Royal Academy and the 
Society of Aiti8ts.1 L. C. 
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CROOK, JOHN (1617-1 699), quaker, was 
born in 1617 in the north of England, pro- 
bably in Lancashire, of parents of considerable 
wealth (see A Short History, by himself,! 7CK$), 
and was educated in various schools in or near 
London till about seventeen years old, when 
he was * apprenticed ' to some * trade.* About 
this time he joined one of the puritan con- 
gregations. A few years later he went to 
reside at Luton, where he possessed an estate 
and was placed on the commission of the 
peace for Bedfordshire. In 1653 he was re- 
commended to the Protector as a fit person 
to serve as a knight of the shire for Bedford- 
shire (see * A Letter from the People of Bed- 
fordshire,* dated 13 May 1(^53, to Cromwell, 
in Original Letters, &c. of John Nickolls, 
jun., 1743). In 16o4 he was * convinced * by 
the preaching of William Dewsbury — Gough 
says of George Fox — and became a Friend, 
shortly after which his commission as justice 
of the peace was withdrawn. Crook states 
that he once held some public appointment. 
In 1665 he was visited by George Fox, and 
entertained a large number of the more im- 
portant gentry of the district, who came to 
see the * first quaker,' and later in the same 
year he held a theological dispute with a 
baptist at Warwick, where, together with 
George Fox and several others, he was ar- 
rested. Owing to want of evidence he was 
discharged on the following day; but the 
townsfolk stoned him out of the place, and 
during the following year he was imprisoned 
at Northampton for several months on ac- 
count of his tenets. Somewhat later he 
became a recognised quaker minister, liis dis- 
trict seeming to hav(» cora])rised Hedfordsliire 
and the adjoining counties. Two years later 
the yearly meeting of the Friends, which 
lasted three days, was held at his house, 
w^here Fox {Journal, p. :?66, ed. 1765) com- 
putes that several thousand ])er8ons were 
present. In 1660 he was imprisoned with 
several others for refusing to take the oaths, 
and committed, as a * ringleader and dan- 
gerous person,* to Huntingdon gaol, where 
he lay for several weeks after the others had 
been discharged. In \iMS\ he and seven others 
were apprehended at Culveston, near Stony 
Stratford, for attempting to hold an illegal 
meeting, and his conscience forbidding him 
to give security for good behaviour, he was 
detained for at least three months (see Gough, 
History of the Quakers, vol. iii., ed. 1789). 
Shortly after this he went to London, and 
while there was engaged in ministerial work. 
In the folio wing year, after being imprisoned 
for six weeks, he was tried at the Old Bailey 
for refusing to take the oath of allegiance. 
His arguments against the legality of his 



imprisonment, which are given with some 
fuliiess by Gough, show him to have been a 
man of considerable legal attainments and 
much acuteness. During his trial one jury 
was discharged and another composed of 
picked men empanelled, nor was he permitted 
to speak, ' but when he did an attendant 
stopped his mouth with a dirty cloth.' The 
trial ended by his being subjected to the 
penalties of a prsemunire and being remanded 
to prison. Crook immediately drew up a 
full statement of his case, and after the lapse 
of some four weeks was liberated, it is said, 
by the express order of the kinfi^. When, 
however, he had been at liberty three days, 
an attempt was made to rearrest him, which 
failed owing to his having left London. From 
this time he seems to have chiefly resided at 
Hertford, and to have been permitted to con- 
tinue preaching without interference till 1669, 
when there is reason to believe he was again 
arrested at a meeting and imprisoned for 
some weeks. During his later years he was 
atfiicted with a complication of painful dis- 
orders which materially interfered with his 
usefulness. He died at Hertford in 1699, 
aged 82, and was buried in the Friends' burial- 
ground at Sewel in Bedfordshire. Crook was 
a man of wider culture than most of the 
primitive quaker ministers, of an amiable 
genial nature, and possessed of considerable 
literary skill. He wrote largely, and several 
of his productions enjoyed a wide popularity 
during the whole of the last cent iiry . His chief 
w^orks are : 1. * Unrighteousness no Plea for 
Truth, nor Ignorance a Lover of it/ kc, 
1659. 2. * The Case of Swesring (at all) 
Discussed,* &c., 16(50. 3. *An Epistle for 
Unity, to prevent the Wiles of the Enemy,' 
&c., 1661. 4. * An Apology for the Quakers, 
wherein is shewed how they answer the chief 
Principles of the Law and Main Ends of 
Government,' &c., 1662. 5. * The Cry of the 
Innocent for Justice; being a Relation of 
the Tryal of John Crook and others at . . . 
Old Bayley,' &c., 1662. 6. ' Truth's Prin- 
ciples, or those things about Doctrine and 
W orship which are most surely believed and 
received among the People of God called 
Quakers, &c., 1663. 7. * Truth's Progress, 
or a Short Ilelation of its first Appearance 
and Publication after the Apostacy,' &c., 
1667. 8. *The Counterfeit Convert Dis- 
covered,' &c., 1676 (?). Crook's works were 
collected and published in 1701 under the 
title of ' The Design of Christianity,' &c. In 
1706, a manuscript account of his life having 
been discovered, it was published as * A Short 
History of the Life of John Crook, containing 
some of his spiritual travels . . . written by 
his own hand, &c. 
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[Gk>iigh'B HUt of the Quakers ; Sewel's Hist. 
of the Bise, &c., of the Quakers ; Fox's Journal, 
ed. 1765 ; Friends' Library (Philadelphia), vol. 
xiii. ed. 1837 ; Besse's Sufferings, &c. ; Smith's ! 
Catalogue of Friends' Books.] A. C. B. 

GBOOKE, HELKIAH, M.D. (1576- 
1685), physician, was a native of Suffolk, and 
obtainea a scholarship on Sir Henry Billings- 
ley's foundation at St. John's College, Cam- ' 
bridge, 11 Nov. 1591. He graduated B.A. in 
1696, and then went to study physic at Ley den 
6 Nov. 1596, where he took the degree of 
M.D. on 16 April 1597, after a residence of 
only five months. His thesis is entitled * De 
Corpora Humano ejusquo partibus principi- 
biis. It consists of thirteen propositions, and 
shows that he had already paid particular at- 
tention to anatomy. The original autograph 
manuscript is bound in vellum, in one vo- 
lume, with twenty-seven other theses and the 
treatise of John Heumius of Utrecht on the 
plague. Heumius was a professor of medi- 
cine at Leyden of Crooke's time, and the theses 
are those of Crooke's contemporaries on the 
physic line, and many of them have notes in 
nis handwriting. He went back to Cambridge 
and took the degrees of M.B. in 1599, and 
M.D. in 1604. He settled in London, was 
appointed physician to James I, and dedicated 
hiB first book to the king. * Mikrokosmogra- 
phia, a Description of the Body of Man,* was 
published in 1616, and is a general treatise 
on human anatomy and physiology based upon 
the two anatomical works of greatest repute 
at that time, those of Bauhin and Laurentius. 
The lectures in which Har\'ey demonstrated 
the circulation of the blood were delivered in 
the earl^ part of the same year ; but no trace 
of his views is to be found in the ' Mikrokos- 
mographia,' nor when Crooke published a 
secona edition in 1631 did he alter nis chapters 
on the heart, veins, and arteries so as to ac- 
cord with Harvey's discovery. The book is 
a compilation, and its subjects are set forth 
clearly, but without original observations. 
A finely bound copy presented by the author 
was one of the few books of the library of the 
College of Physicians which escaped the gpreat 
fire, and is still preserved at the college. At 
the end is printed Crooke's only other work, 
* An Explanation of the Fashion and Use of 
Three and Fifty Instruments of Chirurgery,' 
1681. In 1620 Crooke was elected a fellow 
of the College of Physicians, and held the 
anatomy readership in 1629. In 1032 he was 
elected governor oi Bethlehem Hospital. It 
is said that he was the first medical man 
known to have been in that position. On 
86 May 1685 he resigned his fellowship, and 
soon after died. His portrait is prefixed to the 
aeoond edition of ' Mikrokosmographia.' 



LMunk's Coll. of Phys. 1878, i. 177 ; Volume 
of Theses in Library of Royal Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Society of London.] N. M. 

CROOKE, SAMUEL (1575-1649), di- 
vine, son of Thomas Crooke [q. v.], was bom 
at Great Waldingfield, Suiiblk, on 17 Jan. 
1574—5. Having received his early educa- 
tion at Merchant Taylors' School, he entered 
Cambridge as a scholar of Pembroke Hall, and 
was afterwards chosen fellow, but the master 
refused to allow the election. Soon after this 
he was admitted one of the first fellows of Em- 
manuel College, being at that time B.D. He 
was a good classical scholar and well skilled in 
Hebrew and Arabic. He also spoke French, 
Italian, and Spanish, and had read many books 
in these languages. He was appointed rhetoric 
and philosophy reader in the public schools. 
In compliance with the statutes of his college 
he took orders on 24 Sept. 1001, and imme- 
diately began to preach in the villages round 
Cambridge. In 1002 he was presented to the 
rectory of Wrington, Somerset, by Sir John 
Capel, and soon afterwards married Judith, 
daughter of the Rev. M. Walsh, a minister 
of Suffolk. At Wrington, * where the people 
had never before ... a preaching minis- 
ter, he was the first that by preaching . . . 
brought religion into notice and credit (it/i? 
and Death, p. 11). When in April 1042 
the commons voted to call an assembly of 
divines for the reformation of the church, 
Crooke was one of the two chosen to repre- 
sent the clergy of Somerset. The assembly, 
however, did not meet until the next year, 
and then Crooke's place was filled by another. 
On the outbreak oi the civil war he was ac- 
tive in persuading men to join the side of the 
parliament (Mercurius A ulicus, p. 39). When 
the king's power was re-established in Somer^ 
set in the summer of 1643, it appears that 
soldiers were quartered in his house, proba- 
bly to bring him to obedience, and when the 
royal commissioners visited Wrington in Sep- 
tember he made a complete submission, and 
si^ed eight articles, promising among other 
things that he would preach a sermon in 
Wells Cathedral and another at Wrington 
testifying his dislike to separation from the 
established religion and his abhorrence of 
the contemning of the common prayer. His 
submission occasioned great rejoicing among 
the royalists in London and elsewhere. * I 
would your late cousin, Judffe Crooke, were 
alive either to counsel or condemnyou,' wrote 
one of his own party (Mercunus Jaritnnnicusj 
p. 7 ; E. Green, p. 6). The taunt seems to imply 
that Crooke's father was a brother of Sir Jobn 
Croke [q. v.], and of his brother Sir George 
[q. v.], who died in 1042. It was probably 
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written by some one who was ignorant of the | Suffolk, and preacher to the society of Omfs 
subject, for Robert Crooke does not seem to j Inn. When in 1682 it was proposed that 
have been a member of the family of Sir John ' conferences should be held between mem- 
Oroke or Le Blount, the father of the judges bers of the church of England and Roman 
(CroiTb, Genealogical History of the Croke \ catholic priests and Jesuits, Crooke was one 
Family). In 1<M8, when a scheme was drawn of those nominated by the privy council to 
up for the * presbyterial government * of So- take part in these debates (Stbtpe, Life of 
merset, CrooKe was one of the ministers ap- ■ Whitgift, i. 194). He evidently held puri- 
pointed to superintend the united district of , tan opinions, for he urged Cartwright to pub- 
bath and Wnngton ( The County of Somerset ' lish his book on the Rhemish translation 
divided into Severall Classes^ 1648). In this of the New Testament, though the arcb- 
year also his name stands first to * The At- bishop had forbidden its appearance, and his 
testation of the Ministers of the County of name is among those subscribed to the Latin 




to take the engagement.* He died on 26 Dec. i opinions expressed by Hugh Brou^hton [q.v.] 
1G49, at the age of nearly seventy-five. His in his * Concent of Scripture ' (t*. ii. 11,^18). 
funeral, which took place on 3 Jan. following, Even the title of this work seems to be lost, 
was attended by an extraordinary number of A letter of Crooke*s to J. Foxe, written in 
people and by * multitudes of gentlemen and Latin and dated 16 Sept. 1676, is among the 
ministers.* A commemoration sermon was ' Foxe MSS. in the Bntish Museum (Harl. 
preached in his memory on 12 Aug. 1(J52. ' MS. 417, fi\ 126-8). His son, Samuel Crooke 
After Crooke left Cambridge he presented [q. v.], was rector of Wrington Somerset. 



some books to the university, to Pembroke 



[Strype's Annals, iv. 106 ; Life of Whitgift, 



Han, and to Emmanuel College, writing in ^ 194 432, ii. 116, 8vo. edit.; Brook's Lives of 
them Latin verses preserved m the Life and | the Puritans, iii. 107 ; Cooper's Athena Cantab. 
Death of Mr. Samuel Crook.' He also wrote \i 434.] W. H. 

* A Guide unto True Blessedness,' 8vo, 1613, 

and in the same year a short epitome of the CROOKSHANKS, JOHN (1708-1795), 

* Guide * entitled a * Brief Direction to True ' captain in the navy, entered as a volunteer 
Happiness for . . . Private Families and .... on board the Torbay with Captain Nicholas 
the younger sort;' a volume containing three | Haddock in the autumn of 1726. While 
sermons, 8vo, 1615 ; a sermon printed sepa- 1 serving in her he seems to have found favour 
rately, and * Divine Character,' published : with the Hon. John Byng [q. v.], whom he 
posthumously, 8vo, 1658. He also left ^ di- 1 followed to the Gibraltar, Princess Louisa, 
vers choice and sucred aphorisms and em- and Falmouth. In August 1732 he passed 
blems,' which have not been published, and j his examination for the rank of lieutenant ; 
Cole says that he had seeu a copy of Latin was made lieutenant in March 1734, and in 
verses by him on the death of D. Whitaker. I July 1742 was promoted to be captain of the 
Crooke left a widow but no children. Lowestoft frigate of 20 guns. On 17 Sept. 

FANeOAOnA, or the Life and Death of Mr. 1742, being in company with the Medway of 
S. Crook, by G. W. ; Cooper's Atlienae Cantab. | 60 guns, she fell in with a French ship in 
ii. 434; Brook's Lives of tho Puritans, iii. 107 ; j the Straits. In the chase, as night came on, 
A Biographical Notifie of Sam. Crooko, by E. I the Lowestoft far outsailed the Medway, and 
Groen, Bath Field Club Proc. m. i. 1 ; Bunt's came up with the enemy ; but Crookshanks, 
Diocese of Bath and WelLs, pp. 202. 206, 208, preferring to wait till daylight, or till the 
214, 216; MercuriusAulicus,p.39; ThoCounty {^jedway joined, or till the weather mode- 
of Somerset divided ; Attestation of the Minis- ^^. wrapped himself in his cloak and went 

Ir^ iJr.Ti'i w t^ R ?rT^^r. ,-.7^ 1 to sleep. When he woke up the chase was 
MS. 6865, fol. 27 ; Watt s Bibl. Brit. i.^72^ ^^^ ^^ \^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^.p,^ company were, not 

unnaturally, indignant, but their murmurs, if 

CROOKE, TnOMAS (^. 1582), di\nne, they reached the admiralty, carried no weight, 

matriculated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and Crookshanks's explanation was considered 

in May 1 500, where he was elected scholar sufficient. In the course of 1743 he had again 

1562, and afterwards fellow, proceeded B.A. to write an explanatory letter, defending him- 



1562-3, commenced M.A. 1566, proceeded 
B.D. 1573 and D.D. 1578, in which year 
he appears as a member of Pembroke Hall 
(CooPEB, Athena Cantab, i. 434). In 1 573- 
1574 he was rector of Great Waldingfield, 



self against a charge of carelessly performing 
his duty of protecting the trade in the Straits, 
so that several merchant ships were picked 
up by the enemy's privatoers. It was said 
that instead of cnusing in search of the 
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enemy's ships he was amusing himself on , her 1881, p. 697). The damage the Warwick 
shore at Gibraltar ; but his explanations had sustamed rendered it necessary to bear 
were considered satisfactory. In 1745 he | up for Newfoundland, where her captain 
commanded the Dartmouth in the Mediter- ! omcially charged Crookshanks with neglect 
ranean ; and in May 1746 was appointed to of duty. He was accordingly tried by court- 
the temporary command of the Sunderland martial at Jamaica, dismisHed from the com- 
of 60 guns, then on the Irish station. On ! mand of the Lark, and canhiered during the 
2 July, off Kinsale, she fell in with three king's pleasure. In October 1759 the board 
ships judged t^ be French men-of-war. of admiralty submitted that he might, after 
Crookshanks estimated them as of 40 guns twelve years, be restored to the half-j)ay 
each, and, considering the Sunderland to be of his rank, which was accordingly done, 
no match for the three together, made sail ; About the same time Crookshanks published 
away from them, and night closing in dark, ' a pamphlet in which he chared Admiral 
succeeded in escaping. His men were angry Knowles, who at the time of his court-mar- 
and violent; they nad not estimated the tialwas commander-in-chief at Jamaica, with 
French force so nigh, and proposed, with influencing the decision of the court, out of 
some disturbance, to take the ship from personal ill-feeling. Knowles replied, refut- 
Crookshanks, appoint the first lieutenant as ing the charge, which indeed appears to have 
captain, and go down to fight the French, been groundless, and other pamphlets fol- 
They were quieted, though not without lowed. Again, in 1772, Crookshanks brought 
some difficulty ; and Crookshanks, if indeed a similar but more scurrilous charge against 
he knew of the uproar, conceived it best to Knowles's secretary, the judge advocate at 
pass it over. Two days afterwards thev broke his trial, who retaliated by publishing in 
out into open mutiny, and said loudly that . e.vtenso the minutes of the court-martial, 
the captain was a coward. One man who \ These give no reason for supposing that his 
had been in the Lowestoft brought up the condemnation was not perfectly just, or that 
story of what had happened in the Straits , his sentence was not a fortunate thing for the 
four years before. CrooKshanks took his pis- ' navy. Even if he was not guilty of cowardice, 
tola in his hands and went on deck. * Damn the officer who incurs suspicion of it on three 
you,' roared the ringleader of the muti- j distinct occasions within the space of four 
neers, 'you dare not show the pistols to the ' years is too unlucky to have command of 
French. The man was put in irons, tried a ship of war ; in addition to which Crook- 
by court-martial, and hanged ; others were \ shanks's manner and temper towards both 
ordered two hundred and fifty lashes ; the men and officers seem to have been harsh 
first lieutenant was dismissed the service ; | and overbearing. He died in Liondon on 
and Crookshanks, being relieved from the 20 Feb. 1795. 

command of the Sunderland, was, in the ; [Official letters, &c. in the Public Record 
following March, appointed to command the ' Office ; Minutes of the Court-niartiHl (published. 
Lark of 40 guns, although Anson, then one 8vo, 1772) ; the Memoir in Cbarnuck's Biog. Nav. 
of the lords of the admiralty, as well as com- . ▼• H9, appears to have been contribute<l by 
mander-in-chief of the Channel fleet, had : Crookshanks himself : it contains some interest- 
written, on 13 Aug. 1746, a month before the ^°8 ™»"«' ™»^d with many statements which 
court-martial : ' The first lieutenant of the ^® grossly I>artial and sometimes positively un- 
Sunderland is a sensible, clever fellow, which Jf^^ T"^^ for jnst.ince as the implication (p. 166) 

is more than I can say of the captain; nor ! i^L'^^^'iln .VVkJ ''' ^"r^""?^* ^^7^* 
T J- -fci. * ^f X! * 1- i * 1. acquit him even of the suspicion of cowardice, 

can I discover tliat the first lieutenant has ._ di^flFeotion, or want of zeal.'] J. K. L. 

ever caballed with the common men since . 

Orookshanks came into the shin.' In June CROONE or CROUNE, "WILLIAM, 
1747theLark, in company with the Warwick M.D. (1633-1684), physician, was bom in 
of OOgruns, sailed from Spithead for the West | London on 15 Sept. 1633, and admitted into 
Indies. On their way, near the Azores, on , Merchant Taylors' School on 11 Dec. 1042. 
14 July, they met the Spanish ship Glorioso ' He was admitted on 13 May 1647 a pensioner 
of 70 guns and 700 men, homeward bound of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where, 
with treasure, said to amount to nearly three after taking his first degree in arts, he was 
millions sterling. The Warwick attacked elected to a fellowship. In 1659 he was 
the big Spaniard manfully enough, at close chosen professor of rhetoric in Gresham Col- 
auarten, while the Lark kept a more pru- lege, London, and while holding that office 
oent distance. The Warwick, being thus un- he zealously promoted the institution of the 
gapported, was reduced to a wreck, and the Royal Society, the members of which as- 



Gunioeo got away and safely landed her trea- 



sembled there. At their first meeting after 



mixe at ferzol (Fnuef's Magazine^ Novem- they had formed themselves into a regular 
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body, on 28 Nov. 1660, he was appointed 
their registrar, and he continued in that office 
till the grant of their charter, by which Dr. 
Wilkins and Mr. Oldenburg were nominated 
joint secretaries. On 7 Oct. 1662 he was 
created doctor of medicine at Cambridge by 
royal mandate. He was chosen one of the 
first fellows of the Royal Society on 20 May 
1(^J63, after the grant of their charter, and he 
frequently sat upon the council. On 26 June 
the same year he was admitted a candidate 
of the College of Physicians. In 1(J65 he 
visited France, where he became personally 
acquainted with several learned ana eminent 



men. 



The Company of Surgeons appointed him, 
on 28 Aug. 1670, their anatomy lecturer on 
the muscles, in succession to Sir Charles 
Scarborough, and he held that office till his 
death. Soon after hia appointment to it he 
resigned hi 8 professorship at Gresham College. 
On 29 July 1 675, after having waited twelve 
years for a vacancy, he was admitted a fel- 
low of the College of Physicians. He was 
highly esteemed as a physician, and acquired 
an extensive and lucrative practice in the 
latter part of his life. Ward says *he was 
little m person, but very lively and active, 
and remarkably diligent m his inquiries after 
knowledge ; for which end he maintained a 
correspondence with several learned men both 
at home and abroad.' He died on 12 Oct. 
1684, and was buried in St. Mildred's Church 
in the Poultry. His funeral sermon was 
preached by John Scott, D.D., canon of 
Windsor, and afterwards published. 

He published * I)e ratione motus Muscu- 
lorum, London, 1664, 4to, Amsterdam, 1667, 
1 2mo ; and read many papers to the Koyal 
Society, including * A Discourse on the Con- 
formation of a Chick in the Egg before In- 
cubation ' (28 March 1671-2). Dr. Goodall 
states that Croone * had made most ingenious 
and excellent observations de ovo^ long before 
Malpighius's book upon that subject was ex- 
tant.' 

He married Marv, daughter of Alderman 
John Lorymer of London. She afterwards 
became the wife of Sir Edwin Sadleir, hart., 
of Temple Dinsley, Hertfordshire, and died 
on 30 Sept. 1706. 

Croone left behind him a plan for two lec- 
tureships which he had designed to found. 
One lecture was to be read before the College 
of Physicians, with a sermon to be preached 
at the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, the other 
to be delivered yearly before the Royal So- 
ciety upon the nature and laws of muscular 
motion. But as his will contained no pro- 
vision for the endowment of these lectures, 
his widow carried out his intention by de- 



vising in her will the King's Head Tavern 
in Lambeth Hill, Kni^trider Street, in 
trust to her executors to settle four parts 
out of five upon the College of Physicians 
to found the annual lecture now called the 
Croonian lecture ; and the fifth part on the 
Royal Society. Lady Sadleir also, out of 
regard for the memoir of her first husband, 
provided for the establishment of the algebra 
lectures which were afterwards founded at 
Emmanuel, King's, St. John's, Sidney,Trinity, 
Jesus, Pembroke, Queens', and St. Peter's col- 
leges at Cambridge. Thefine portrait of Croone 
in the censors' room at the College of Phy- 
sicians, painted by Mary Beale, was pre- 
sented to the college on 13 June 1738 by 
his relation and grandson Dr. Woodford, 
regius professor of physic at Oxford. 

[Ward's Gresham Professors, with the author's 
manuscript notes, p. 320 ; Robinson s Register 
of Merchant Taylors' School, i. 1 53 ; Munk*8 Coll. 
of Phys. 2nd ed. i. 369 ; Cole's Athena Cantab. 
C.i. 197; Birch's Royal Society, iv. 339.] T. C. 

CROPHILL, JOHN (J. 1420), an astro- 
loger who flourished in Suffolk about 1420, is 
described by Ritson, in his ' Bibliographia 
Poetica ' (London, 1802, Svo, p. 53), as ' a cun- 
ning man, conjurer, and astrological quack.' 
Among the Harleian MSS. (British Museum, 
173o) is a volume written on paper and parch- 
ment, which contains several pieces m his 
handwriting, including fragments of a bro- 
chure upon physic and astrology, a private 
register, compiled for his own use, of persons 
cured by him in and around the parish of 
Nay land in Sufl^blk, with accounts of money 
due from some of them, and a schedule of 
oracular answers, prearranged by him, to be 
given to young people who consulted him on 
the subject of matrimony, prepared for both 
sexes. There are also some strange records 
of experiments and medical recipes, and some 
verses (which are referred to by Ritson) pur- 
porting to have been spoken at an entertain- 
ment of * Frere Thomas,' which was attended 
by * Qve ladyes of qualitye,' chiefly relating 
the exploits of two famous goblets christened 
* Mersy and Scharyte ' (Mercy and Charity), 
which circulated as a kind of loving-cup. 

[Davy's Athenae Suflblcenses, i. 56 (Brit. Mus. 
Addit.MSS.); Harleian MS. 1736, Brit. Mus.] 

£. H.— A. 

CROPPER^ JAMES (1773-1841), phi- 
lanthropist, the son of Thomas and Rebecca 
Cropper (his mother's maiden name was "Win- 
stanley\ was bom in 1773 at Winstanley in 
Lancasnire, where his family for many gene- 
rations had been * statesmen.' The Cropper 
funily had belonged to the quaker body nom 
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theveryearly days of its hist 017. Cropper was ! his philanthropic views in 1883 Cropper de- 
intended by his father for his own business, . termined to start an industrial agricultural 
but he had no taste for agricultural pursuits, school for boys, and after a lengthened tour 
which offered a prospect far too limited for a I in Germany and Switzerland to obtain infor- 
lad of his energet ic character. At the age of mat ion on the subject, he built a school and 
seventeen, therefore, he left home and entered ': orphan-house on his estate ut Feamhead, 
as an apprentice the house of Kathbone Bro- near Warrington, together with a house for 



thers, at that time the first American mer- 



himself in order that he might exercise con- 



chants in Liverpool. Here he developed great stant personal aui>ervi.sion over the under- 
business power, and rising by gradual steps he '. taking. Here he resided until his death, oc- 
became the founder of the well-known mer^ cupying himself chiefly in his school. His 
cantile house of Cropper, Benson, & Co. His pen, however, was not idle, and he published 
commercial undertakings prospered, and he many pami)hlets on the condition of the West 
acquired a considerable fortune, which he re- Indies, especially the negro apprenticeship 
garded as a trust to be expended in the promo- system, and on t ne sugar bounties and other 
tion of the temporal and spiritual advantajs^e ])rotective duties of which in every form he 
of his fellow-men. He took a lively interest in was a most determined opponent. He died 
many religious and philanthropic enterprises, in 1 841 , and was buried in the quakers* burial- 
but he chiefly devoted the energies of his best ground at Livorjiool by the side of his wife, 
years to the abolition of negro slavery in the whom he had married in 1796, and who 
West India islands. At a very early period died two years before him. No monument 
he threw himself into the movement of marks his grave, but the house in which he 
which Wilberforce and Clarkson had Ixsen lived and died at Fearnhead bears the fol- 
the recognised earlier leaders, and in 1821 was lowing inscripti(m : ' In this house lived James 
writing pamphlets addressed to the former Cro])T>er, one, and he not the least, of that 
of these urnng not only the inhumanitv and small but noble Imnd of christian men who, 
injustice of West Indian slavery, but also its after years of labour and through much op- 
financial impolicy. The heavy protective position, accomplished the abolition of West 
duties imposed on sugar from the East Indies Indian slavery ; and thus having lived the life 
or from foreign nations, with the view of ; of the righteous, he died in tlkj full assurance 
maintaining the interests of the West India of faith on the 2(5th of Feby. 1841.* By his 
slaveowners, were the object of his earnest wife, whose maiden name was Marv Brins- 
and incessant attacks, imder the conviction mead, he had two sons, John and £ldward, 
that if once this artificial protection was re- who survived him, and one daughter, who 
moTed the institution of slaA-e labour must married Joseph 8turge[q. v.], the quakerphi- 
speedily fall. But the emancipation of the lanthropist of Birmingham, and died in giving* 
negro did not absorb his whole energies. The birth to her first child. 
unnappy state of the impoverished population Cropper s largest publications (all published 
of Ireland affected Cropper very aeeplv, and at Liverpool) were : 1. * Letters to William 
in 1824 he came forward with a well-con- Wilberforce, M.P., recomraendinff the culti- 
sidered plan for its amelioration. Not content vation of sugar in our dominions in the East 
with schemes on paper, he paid a long series of Indies,* 1822. 2. *The Corresi>ondence be- 
visits to Ireland, and established cotton-mills tween John Gladstone, Esq., M.P., and James 
in which the people might obtain remunera- Cropper, Esq., on the present state of slavery,* 
tive employment. He studied political eco- 1824. 3. *l4esent State of Ireland,* 1825 
nomy as a thoroughly practical matter; took 1 (for a fuller list see Smith, Friends' BookSy 
a prominent part in every undertaking for the | i. 492-3). 

advancement of the trade of Liverpool and rpHvate infomiation.] E. V. 

the improvement of its port; and, with others, 1 

laboured with indefatigable industry for the j CROSBIE, ANDREW (rf. 1785), advo- 




blow on the Liverpool trade. Success at- 
tended these efforts, and the country at large 
acknowledged the value of his exertions. 
Cropper was among the first promoters of rail- 
way communication in England, and was one 
of the most active directors of the railway 
between Liverpool and Manchester on its first 
commencement in 1830. In pursuance of 
TOL. ITU. 



although Scott himself has givt^n no sanction 
to the supposition, and in regard to this novel 
states that * many corresponding circum- 
stances are detected by readers of which the 
author did not suspect the existence.' Crosbie 
was famed for his conversational powers, and 
on Dr. Samuel Johnson's visit to Edinburgh 
was the only one who could hold his own 

p 
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with him (note by Croker to Bo8Wbll]8 Life of 
Johnson), Boswell describes him as his * truly 
learned and philosophical friend.' During 
Johnson^s visit Crosbie resided in Advocate's 
Close in the High Street of Edinburgh, but 
he afterwards erected for himself a splendid 
mansion in the east of St. Andrew's Square, 
which subsequently became the Douglas 
Hotel. He became involved in the failure of 
the Douglas and Heron Bank at Ayr, and 
died in great poverty in 1785. He had such 
a standing at the bar that had he survived he 
would have been raised to the bench. In 
March 1786 his widow made application for \ 
aliment, when the dean and council were au- I 
thorised to give interim r*»lief, and after con- ' 
sideration of the cast* had been resumed on : 
2 July the lady was allowed 40/. leviable from ' 
each member. | 

[Bosweirs Lifo of Johnson ; Anderson's Scot- j 
tish Nation ; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. xi. 76, • 
146,222,261] T. F. H. | 

CROSBY, ALLAN JAMES ( 1 835-1 881 ), i 
archivist, educated at Worcester College, j 
Oxford, where he graduated B. A. in law and 
history in 1858, was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple on 1 May 1865, having some 
vears previously obtained a clerkship in the 
l^ecord Office. He assisted the llev. James . 
Stevenson in the preparation of the * Calen- i 
dar of State Papers * (Foreign Series) for the 
period beginning in 1558, and succeeded him 
as editor in 1871. He carried on the work 
until the autumn of 1881, when his health 
broke down. He died on 5 Dec. in the same 
year. 

[Athpn»um, 1881, ii. 815; Times. 2 May. 
p. 14; Calenibir of Stiite Papers (Foreign), 
1558-77.] J- M. R. 

CROSBY, BRASS (17l>5-1793), lord 
mayor of Ijondon, son of Hercules Crosby 
and liis wife, Mary, daughter and coheiress 
of John Brass of BlackhHlls, Hesilden, Dur- 
ham, was born at Stockton-u])on-Tee8 on 
8 May 1725, and after serving some time in 
the otlice of Benjamin Hoskins, a Sunderland 
solicitor, he came up to l^ondon, where he prac- 
tised several years as an attorney, first in the 
Little Minories and afterwards in Seething i 
Lane. In 1 758 he was elected a member of the j 
cx^mmon council for the Tower ward, and in 
1 7<K) became the city remembrancer. He pur- 
chased this office for the sum of 3,(W0/., and in 
the followingyearwas allowed to sell it again. 
In 17(U he served the office of sheriff, and in 
I'ebruary of the following year was elected 
alderman of the Bread Street ward in the 
place of Alderman Janssen, appointed the 
city chamberlain. 



At the general election of 1 768 Croeby was 
returned to parliament as one of the members 
for Honiton, for which he continued to at 
until the dissolution in September 1774. On 
29 Sept. 1770 he was elected lord mayor, 
when ne declared that at the risk of his IHe 
he would protect the just privileges and liber^ 
ties of the citizens of London. One of the 
first acts of his mayoralty was to refuse to 
back the press warrants which had been is- 
sued, declaring that 'the city bounty was 
intended to prevent such violences ' {Annual 
Regvtter^ 17/0, p. 169), and constables were 
ordered to attend * at all the avenues of the 
city to prevent the pressgangs from carrying 
off any persons they may seize within its 
liberties. Soon afterwards he became en- 
gaged in his famous struggle with the House 
of Commons. On 8 Feb. 1771 Colonel On- 
slow com])lained to the house of the breach 
of privilege committed by the printers of the 
' Gazetteer ' and the ' Middlesex Journal ' in 
printing the parliamentary debates. Though 
ordered to attend the house, Thompson and 
Wheble refused to put in an appearance, and 
the serjeant-at-arms was instructed to take 
them into custody. As they managed to 
elude his search, a royal proclamation for 
their apprehension was issued on 9 March, 
and a reward of 50/. each offered for their 
capture. On their appearance before Alder- 
men Wilkes and Oliver respectively they were 
discharged. In the meantime Colonel Onslow 
had made similar complaints of six other 
newspapers, and on 16 March Miller, the 
printer of the * Ijondon Evening Post,* was 
taken into custody by a messenger of the 
house for not obeying tlie order for his at- ' 
tendance at the bar. The messenger was 
committed for assault and false imprisonment, 
and Miller was released by the lord mayor, 
AVilkes, and Oliver, sitting together at the 
Mansion House. The lord mayor was there- 
upon ordered by the house to attend in his 
place, which he according! v did on the 19th, 
when he defended the action which he had 
taken by arguing that no warrant or attach- 
ment might be executed within the city of 
lj<indon * but by the ministers of the same 
city.* On the following day the messengers 
recognisance ( he had been afterwards released 
on bail) was, on the motion of I^ord North, 
erased from the lord mayor*s book. This un- 
warrantable proceeding was described by Lord 
Chatham in the House of Lords as the * act 
of a mob, not of a parliament* {ParL Hist 
xvii. 221). On the 25th the lord mayor and 
Alderman Oliver attended the house, when 
the former was further heard in his defence, 
and then allowed to withdraw in consequence 
of his illness from a severe attack of^ gout. 
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Welbore Ellis's motion declaring that the 
proceedings of the city magistrates were a 
Dreach of the privileges of the house was 
carried by 272 to 90, and aft-er a violent dis- 
cussion it was voted by 170 to 38 that Oliver 
should be committed to the Tower. On 
27 March Crosby was attended to the house 
by an enormous crowd, and, upon his refusal 
to be treated with lenity on the score of 
health, was also committed to the Tower by 
a majority of 202 against 39. The indigna- 
tion of the people could hardly be restrained, 
and public addresses poured in from all parts 
of the country thanking Orosby for his coura- 
g^us conduct. During his confinement he 
was visited not only by his city friends but 
by the principal members of the opposition, 
while outride on Tower Hill Colonel Onslow 
and the speaker were burnt in effigy by crowds 
of Crosby's humbler admirers. 

In April appeared letter xliv., written by 
Junius with a view to provin j^ that the House 
of Commons had no right to imprison for any 
contempt of their authority. In the same 
month Crosby was twice brought up on a 
"writ of habeas corpus, but in both cases the 
judges refused to interfere, and he was re- 
manded back to the Tower (StaU TnalSy 
1813, xix. 1138-52). The session of parlia- 
ment at length closed on 8 May, on which 
day, accompanied by Oliver, Crosby returned 
to the Mansion House in a triumphal proces- 
sion. Rejoicings were held in many part« of 
the country, and at night the city was illu- 
minated in honour of his release. The result 
of the contest thus ended was that no attempt 
has ever been made since to restrain the pub- 
lication of the parliamentary debates. On 
the conclusion of his mayoralty Crosby was 
presented with the thanks of the common 
council and a silver cup costing 200/. At 
the general election of 1774 he unsuccessfully 
contested the city of London, and again at a 
bye election in January 1784, when he was 
defeated by Brook Watson, the ministerial 
candidate, by 2,097 to 1,048. In 1772 he 
waa elected president of Bethlehem Hospital, 
and in 1786 governor of the Irish Society. 
He died after a short illness on 14 Feb. 1793, 
at his house in Chatham Place, Blackfriars 
Bridge, in his sixty-eighth year, and was 
burira on the 21st in Chelsfield Church, near 
Orpington, Kent, where a monument was 
erected to his memory. Crosby married three 
times, but left no surviving issue. His third 
wife was the daughter of James Maud, a 
wealthy London wine merchant, who pur- 
chased the manor of Chelsfield in 175S, and 
the widow of the Rev. John Tattersall of 
Gatton. She survived her second husband 
and died on 6 Oct. 1800. 



A portrait of Crosby, by Thomas Hardy, is 
in the possession of the corooration of London, 
and another, painted by R. E. Pine in 1771 
when Crosby was confined in the Tower, was 
engraved by F. G. Aliamet. An engraving 
from the latter picture by R. Cooper will be 
found in the third A'olume of Surtees. In 
the centre of St. George's Circus, Blackfriars 
Road, is still to be seen the obelisk which was 
erected in Crosby's honour during the year of 
his mayoralty. 

j [Memoir of Brass Crosby (1829); Orridge's 
! Account of the Citizens of London and their 
Rulers (1867), pp. 97-101, 247, 248; Tre- 
velyan's Early History of Charles James Fox, 
1881, eh. viii.; Surtees's History of Durham 
(1823), iii. 196-95*; Allen's History of Surrey 
and Sussex (n. d.), i. 300; Gent, Miig. 1793, 
rol. Ixiii. pt. i. pp. 188-9 ; Ann. Reg. 1771, vol. 
xiv. passim.] G. F. R. B. 

CROSBY, SikJOHN (rf. 1475), of Crosby 
Place, alderman of London, was probably a 
grandson of Sir John Crosby, alderman of 
London, who died before 1376, leaving a son 
John in his minority. Both father and son 
successively held the manor of Han worth, and 
the will of Sir John Crosby of Crosby Place 
shows that he also was possessed of this manor : 
it also appears from Newcourt {JRept^rt. i. 629) 
that he presented one Richard Bishop to the 
rectory of Ilanworth in 1471 . He appears in 
the account of the wardens of the Grocers* 
Company for 1452-4 as having paid the fee of 
&«. Ad. on being sworn a freeman of the com- 
pany ( Grorerfi^ Company' a Facsimile Record*, 
li. 330), and in 1463-4 *he served the office of 
warden. At a common council held in April 
1466 he was elected a member of parliament 
for London, and also one of the auditors of the 
city accounts. 

On Sir Thomas Cooke's fq. v.] discharge 
by Edward IV from the office of alderman, 
Crosby was elected in his place as alderman 
of Broad Street ward, 8 Dec. 1468. In 1470, 
the year of Henry VI's temporary restora- 
tion, he served tKe office of sheriil*. His 
position must have been one of danger and 
difficulty, as he is said to have been a zealous 
Yorkist, and this statement is confirmed by 
the effigy on his monument, which wears a 
collar composed of roses and suns alternately 
disposed, the badge adopted by Edward Fv 
aft^er his victory at Mortimer's Cross when 
a parhelion was observed. The bastard Fal- 
conbridge's attack on the city took place 
earl J- in the following year, and Crosby highly 
distinguished himself as sheriff by his bravery 
in repelling the invaders. (Falconbridge s 
attacK on the city is introduced by Hey- 
wood in his play of * Edward IV,' but the 

p2 
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dramatist wrongly describes Crosby as mayor, Wattis), dated 6 March 1471, was proved in 
an office which he did not live to fill.) On the prerogative court of Canterbury 6 Feb. 
21 May 1471 he accompanied the major, 1475, and is printed at lenffth in GoughV 
aldermen, and principal citizens to meet King * Sepulchral Monuments,* v. 8, app. 4. 
Edward between Shoreditch and Islington, [Chronicles of Holinshed, Fabyan, and Stow; 
on the king's return to London ; and here he stows Survey of London, Herbert's Livery Corn- 
received the honour of knighthood. panies, Carlos's Crosby HaII, Heath's Grocers* 
In 1472 Crosby was employ tnl by the king Company, Cox's Annals of St. Helen's, Bishopit- 
in a confidential mission as one of the com- gate. The chief authorities for Crosby Place 
missionersforsettlingthe differences between are Hammon, 1844. Knight's London, vol. i., 
Edward IV and the Ihike of Hurgundy. They and a paper by the Rev. T. Hugo in the Trans- 
were afterwanls to proceed to lirittany, hav- actions of the London and Middlesex Arch. Soc. 
ing secret instructions to capture the Earls *• 35-56.] C. W-h. 
of Richmond and Pembroke, who had been • cROSBY, THOMAS (Jl. 1740), author of 
driven by a storm to the coast of Brittany, . nistorv of the Baptists,' resided at Horsely- 
and were detained by Irnncis, the i^iRnmg . down,where he kept a mathematical and com- 
duke. In this they were not successf^ul, but ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ 




^ , ^, , ^^ , . *«»^«. informationregardingthebapt^^c 

was also mayor of the Staple of Calais -^ ^^^, Ilistorvof the Puritans.' He die/sub- 

Crosby wasnow building the «umptuous . ^ ^^^^j^^^^w^c^ i^^l^j^j^ j^j^ 



mansion 



y wasnow building the sumptuous . ^^^^^j^^^^w^j^j^^l^j^lj^^^^^ 
I m Bishopsgate Street which has ,^^ l^k-keeper's Guide,' was 




ninety-nine years, at a rent of 11/. 6^, 8d, ^j^^^ ^^ ^j^^ ^^^.^^^ ^^^^^ ministers it con- 

per annum. This grand structure had a tains, but in other respects it is almost useless 

trontage of 110 feet m Bishopsgate Street, ^^ ^j^^ studious disregard the author showed 

and extended to a great depth, as is sh^^^^^^ ^ ^^ distinguishing the many and widely 

the foundations of the buildings which have jiff^^ring sections of the baptist body, whicli 

been examined. Stow describi'S the house ^^ders it never clear and fi4quently mislead- 

a-s very large and btmu iful, and the highest j^ .^.j^^^ ^^,^^^ considerable offence to 

at that time m London. Crosby did not thebaptists when it apT>eared, and subsequent 

long enjoy the^ splendour of his magnifi. j^j^t^^f^^^, ,,f ^j^^t ,ect have usually avoided 

cent house, and after his death it became .^.j„ the work as an authority. As a mere 

successively the abode of many celebrated ^.^jiterof events Crosby is trustworthy. Most 

pcreons. 1 • 1 . o. ofthe materials used were collected by Benia- 

He died m 14.o,and w^l. buned in St. ^in St inton, a baptist minister «/. 1718), Who 

Helen s Church, Bishoi>sgate, where the altar- ,^^^ intended to write a history. Crosby also 

^mb erected to his mt.niory and that of his ^,^^^^ . ^ ,j^j^^ j. ,^, ^^ ^j^.; j^^^ ^^^-^^^ 

first wife, Agnes, still exists. By his first mar- j^j ^^^j^^ Rise and Progress of Anabap- 

riage he had several children who died during ^j^^ in England,' 1738. 

his lifetime. He married secondly Anne, the ^r^ u . iir \. wi • tt- *. t.- 

1 v* ^ ix-mr^^* r^i. .,i„r««*v. «,i»^ «„» [Crosbys Works; Wilsons Hist. Dissent, 

daughter of >> lUiam L'liedworth, who sur- ^^ , *, . ... .' ,Tr .., r,.,, t> •» i 

. ^, , . J u n xi ^1 r Churches (vols. in. IV.) : Watts Bibl. Bnt.j 

vived him and was probably the mother of a ^ ^ ' A C B 

John Crosby who presented Robert Henshaw 

to the living of Ilanwort h in 1 498. ^The pre- CROSDILL, JOHN (1 751 ?-l 825 ), violon- 

vious presentation was made in 1476 by the cellist, was bom in London either in 1751 or 

trustees of (Vosby's real estate, doubtless in 1755, and educated in the choir of West- 

conseouence of tfee minority of his son. The minster Abbey under Robinson and Cooke. 

male line of his descendants api)ears aft^^er- \ At Westminster he became acquainted with 

wards to have become extinct, and there- Lord Fitzwilliam, with whom a schoolboy 

version of the presentation seems to have friendship sprang up which endured during 

fallen to the crown. Besides many other the greater part of his life. On lea\'ing the 

legacies for pious and charitable purposes, choir he studied the violoncello with Jean 

(•rosby left the large sum of 100/. for the Pierre Dujwrt, and probably also with his 

repairs of London Bridge, a similar sum for I father, who was a yioloncelliJBt of some fame. 

repairing Bishop's Gate, and 10/. for the re- j In 1704 Crosdill played in a duet for two 

pairs of Rochester Bridge. His will (179, j yioloncellos at a concJert giyen by Siprutini. 
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On 4 Dec. 1768 he was elected a member of 
the Royal Society of Musiciami, and in the 
following year played at the Gloucester fes- 
tiyal. According to F^tis (Biographic des 
Musidcru, ii. 396), in 1772 Crosdill went to 
Fans, where he remained some years study- 
ing with the elder Janson and playing in an 
amateur orchestra directed by the Chevalier 
de Saint^eorges. The same account states 
that he did not return to London until 1780, 
but as he played at the Three Choirs festivals 
regularly from 1769 until his retirement, 
with the sole exception of the year 1778, it 
is evident that P^tis's account cannot be 
correct. In 1776 he became princi]>al 'cello 
at the Concerts of Antient Music, and on 
10 March 1778 was appointed violist at the 
Ohapel Royal, on the resignation of Nares, 
a post which he held until his death. About 
the same time he also became a member of 
the king's private band. In 1782 he was ap- 
pointed chamber musician to Queen Char- 
lotte ; he also taught the violoncello to the 
Prince of Wales. In 1784 Crosdill was prin- 
cipal violoncellist at the Handel festival in 
Westminster Abbey. In July 1790 his father 
died at Nottingham Street, Marylebone, at 
the advanced age of ninety-two. About this 
time Crosdill married a lady of fortune, and 
retired from the profession, though he x)layed 
at the coronation of George IV in 1821. For 
aeveral years he lived in Titchfield Street, 
where I^ord Fitzwilliam often stayed with 
bim. Later he lived in Grosvenor Souare 
with a Mr. B. Thompson, but after the death 
of the latter retired to his o^^nl house in Ber- 
ners Street. He died at Eskrick, Yorkshire, 
at the house of a nephew of his friend Thomp- 
son, in October 1 825. He left a considerable 
fortune to his only son. Lieutenant-colonel 
Cro8diU,C.B., who, in fulfilment of his father's 
wishes, gave a sum of 1,000/. to the Royal 
Society of Musicians. There is a })rofile por- 
trait of Crosdill engraved by Duniell, after 
Dance. 

[Grove's Diet, of Music, i. 419; Geut. Mag. 
1790, p. 1055; Parke's Musical Memoirs, ii. 231 ; 
Harmonicon, 1825 ; Annals of the Three Choirs 
Fettivals, p. 46; Evans's Cat. of Portraits; 
Ch«qDe-Book of the Chapel Royal.] W. B. S. 

CROSFIELD, GEORGE (1785-1847), 
botanist, son of GK^orge and Ann Crosfield, 
was bom in 1785 at Warrington. His pa- 
rents removing from Warrington left him at 
the age of fourteen engaged in business there, 
A circumstance which gave a remarkable self- 
leliance to his character. He acted as secre- 
tary to the Warrington Botanical Society, 
and in 1810 published 'A Calendar of Flora, 
eompoMd during the year 1809 at Warring- 



ton, Lat. 53*^ 30V i" ^ pa&^s» ^^o, with an 
Indt'x generimi, the nomenclature adopt e<l 
being that of Sir J. E. Smith. At the age of 
tliirty he became an elder in the Societv of 
Friends, and in 1818 he published the * Let- 
ters of W. Thompson of Penketh,' 12mo, to 
which a biographical notice is prefixed. This 
work went into several editions, and was fol- 
lowed by an edition of John Wilbur's * Let- 
ters to a Friend on the I^imitive Doctrines of 
■■ Christianity,* 8vo, the preface to which is 
dated Liverpool, 18t'}2 ; and bv * Memoirs of 
' S. Fothergill,' Philadelphia, 1837, 8vo: re- 
I printed at Liverpool in 1843, and at London 
m 1857. He died on 15 Dec. 1847. 



[Annual Monitor, 1849.] 



G. S. B. 



CROSKERY, THOMAS, D.D. (laW- 
1886), theologian and reviewer, son of a 
county Down tradesman, was bom in the vil- 
lage of Carrowdore, nearly midway between 
Donagliadee and Greyabbey, on 26 May 1830. 
Most of his boyhood was spent inDownpatrick, 
whither the iamily removed during his child- 
hood. His ])anints were poor, but gave him a 
good school training, and in November 1845 
he was entered at the old college in Belfast, 
with a view to btjcommg a minister of the uni- 
tarian body, with which his father was con- 
nected. Iiis religious views soon changed, 
and he determinedto enter the ministry ol the 
presby terian church of Ireland . His fat her s 
poverty forcing him to support himself by his 
own exertions, he learned shorthand and be- 
I came a reporter in ccmnection with the Belfast 
I press. lie thus got through the six years of 
his college course, and on 6 May 1851 was 
licensed to preach by the presbytery of Down. 
Shortly after he went to America, wliere he 
rt»mained for two years preaching, lleturn- 
ingto Itelfast, he resumed hia connection with 
the press, becoming first a reporter and sub- 
sequently editor of the * Banner of Ulster.' 
He also ottictiated on Sundays, but used laugh- 
ingly to tell that he preached in twenty-six 
vacant churches before he received a * call.' 
At length he was invited to undertake the 
charge of the congregation of Creggan, co. 
Armagh, and on 17 July I860 was ordained. 
He was translated to Clonakiltv, co. Cork, 
and installed on 24 March 1863. In 1866 
he received a call to the newly formed con- 
gregation of Waterside in the city of Lon- 
donderry, and was installed there on 20 March 
in that year. In all three charffes he was 
greatly beloved and resjwcted. In 1875 he 
was appointed by the general assembly to the 
professorship of logic and belles-lettres in 
Alagee College, I/ondonderry, and in 1879, 
on the death of Professor Smyth, D.D., M.P., 
he was transferred at his own request to the 
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chair of theology, an office which he held till Mr. Pomfret's meeting^houBe in Spitalfield«, 
his death on S Oct. 1886. In 1883 he re- which he published under the title of ' Sam- 
ceived the honorary degree of D.D. from the son, a Type of Christ ' (London, 4to, 1691). 
'Presbyterian Theologjical Faculty, Ireland.' , Early in the following year he was atBacup, 
Ills grave is in the city cemetery, London- Lancashire, where a meetinf-house wasbuut 
derry. for him and his cousin, William Mitchell, 

Croskery*s literary life began early with and a few months later he was (according to 
contributions to newspapers. His first work Ivimey) baptised at Bromsgrove, Worcester^ 
of importance was * A Catechism on the shire, and lormallv called to the ministry on 
Doctrmes of the Plymouth Brethren,* which '26 Aus. 1692. He then returned to Bacup, 
ran through several editions. In 1879 he pub- but in Ma^ 1695 was appointed minister of a 
lished a larger work of conspicuous ability, en- congregation at Tottlebank, near Lancaster, 
titled ' Plymouth Brethrenism: a Refutation In 1705 he removed to London as pastor of 
of its IVinciples and Doctrines.' In 1884 ap- 1 the particular baptist church. Curriers* Hall, 
peared his ' Irish l^sbyterianism : its History, > London Wall, of which Mr. Hansen! Knollys 
Character, luflueiice, and Present Position.' i was the founder. Subsequently (before 1718) 
He had charge of tlie homiletical portion of retiring into Lancashire, he was followed by 
the ' Pulpit Commentary on Galatians,' which , unpleasant reports of indiscretions committtHi 
appeared in 1885. But his main strength as ! in the metropolis, and this habit of * notorious 
an author was given to periodical literature. I immorality,' whatever it was, still clung to 
He was a frequent contributor of articles on him, and caused his expulsion from commu- 
theological, historical, political, and other nion by the Yorkshire and Lancashire Bap- 



topics to the * Edinburgh Review,* the * Bri- 
tisii Quarterly,' * Eraser s Magazine,* the * Lon- 
don Quarterly,' the 'British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review,'^and the 'IMnceton Re- 
view,' of leaders to such Irish newspapers as 
the ' W^itness ' and the *Korthem Whig,' and 



tist Association. The scandal he at length 
overcame, and his personal earnestness and 
powers as a preacher attracted to him many 
adherents. At first he resided at Haptou, 
near I'adiham, and subsequently at Goodshaw, 
where in his old age he kept a school. In 



of papers to several denominational periodi- 1696 he edited and published ' The Old Man*s 

caLs. He was a most indefatigable worker. Legacy to his Daughters, by N. T.,' which he 

Five long review and magazine articles from reprinted in 1736, with a few additional pages 

his pen sometimes appeared in the same of his own. In 1720 he published a poem 

month, besides newspaper leaders and other entitled 'Adam, where art Thou .'^ or the Se- 

contributions, and this in the height of the rious Parley ; ' and in 1743, * The Triumph of 
college session, when he was lecturing daily. , Sovereign Grace, or a Brand Pluckt out of 



His ceaseless application no doubt shortened 
his days. Few men had a better knowledge 
of Irish character and history. He had a 
fine literary taste, a clear style, and such 



the Fire' (Manchester, 12mo, pp. 127), being 
the substance of a discourse occasioned by 
the execution of Laurence BritUfle of Clivi- 
ger. In 1744 he republished his sermon, 



versatility that there were few subjects on * Samson, a Type of Christ,' with the addi- 
which he could not write to advantage, tion of a discourse on marriage, and a pre- 
In the discussions of the Church Courts of , face by George Whitefield, with whom he 
which he was a memlH*r, he scarcely ever j conducted a correspondence in his later years, 
mingled, but even in the midst of his heaviest ! A third edition was printed in 1851. Crosly 
literary work he usually preached somewhere was reputed * one of the largest men in the 
on the Sundays, his pulpit services being county,' his weight for twenty years averag- 
greatly prized. iug twenty stone ; and his voice must also 

[Minuter of the Genoml Assembly of the Pre*- ^'^^'^ posse^l L^nsiderable vigour, as his dis- 
byteriun Church in Ireland ; obituary notices; course on Brit lifle was preached, when he was 
personal knowledge.] T. 11. seventy-two, to an oi)en-air audience of four 

thousand people. He died at Goodshaw in 

CROSLY, DAVID (1670-1744), baptist , August or September 1744, in his seventy- 
minister, was born in the neighbourhood of fifth vear. He was succeeded in the pastorate 
Todmorden, Lancashire, in 1(570. He was of the Curriers' Hall, Cripplegate, by John 
brought up by a pious aunt, and in his youth ' Skepp. 




about into various parts of the country- for Church, 1876, pp. 62, 202-16; Newbigging's 
the purpose of propagating his religious prin- Hist, of the Forett of Rossendale; Tyennan's 



ciples.' In 1691 he preached a sermon at 



Life of Whitefield, ii. 106.] C. W. S. 
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CBOSS^ JOHN, D.D. (1630-1689), Fran- 
cifican friar, was a native of Norfolk, and his 
real name appears to have been More. He 
took the habit of St. Francis in or about 
1646, and was declared D.D. on 12 Oct. 1672. 
On 10 May 1674 he was elected provincial 
of his order in England for three years, and 
being re-elected on 25 April 1686, he lilled 
the office during an eventful period until 
28 Sept. 1689, ' summa cum laude et om- 
nium satisfactione.' In 1687 he obtained a 
ten years' lease of premises near the arches 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, previously occupied 
by the Countess of Bath, and there he esta- 
blished a Franciscan community often mem- 
bers. Immediately after the landing of the 
Prince of Orange the mob made a desperate 
attack on this residence for a day and a 
night, and were eventually dispersed by a 
body of soldiers sent by the King. The rioters 
contemplated a renewal of the attack, but 
the king sent an order, through Bishop Ley- 
bum, to the provincial, directing him and 
the rest of the fathers to retire from the place 
*for prevention of future dangers and incon- 
veniences.' This they did on 16 Nov. 1688, 
having first removed tneir goods and obtained 
a guara of soldiers from his majesty for the 
security of the house and chapel. In the 
* Franciscan Register ' is the following re- 
mark : ' By this place 'tis incredible what we 
lost; perhaps it I should sa^ upwards of 
8,000/. I should not be much m the wrong.' 
Cross died at Douay on 13 Oct. 1689. 

His works are: 1. * Philothea's Pilgrimage 
to Perfection, described in a Practice of Ten 
Days' Solitude,' Bruges, 1668, 8yo. 2. * De 
Uialectica.' Three copies of this work on 
logic were to be given to every lather, by 
the resolution of the Intermediate Congre- 
gation, 12 Oct. 1672. 8. 'Contemplations 
on the Life and Olory of Holy Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus, with a Daily Oifice agreeing 
to each Mystery thereof. By J. C, D.D.,' 
Paris, 1685, 12mo. Dedicated to the queen 
dowager. 4. 'A Sermon preached before the 
King and Queen on the Feast of the Holy 
Patriarch St. Benedict,' 1686. 5. ' An Apo- 
logy for the Contemplations on the Life and 
Qlorj of Holy Mary, Mother of Jesus. . . . 
By J. C.,' London, 1687, 12mo. Dedicated 
to Queen Mary, consort of James II. 6. * De 
Juramento Fidelitatis.' 

Dodd also attributes to him * some divine 
poems.' In 1684 the chapter requested him 
to write a life of Father John Wall, who 
suffered death at Worcester in 1679, but it 
does not appear whether he accomplished 
this task. 

SOliver^s Catholic Religion in Cornwall, p. 
' ; Lnttieirs Belation of State Affiiin, i. 477 ; 



Gillow's Bibliographical Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Catholics, i. 601 ; Dodd s Church History, 
iii. 490.] T. C. 

CROSS, Sir JOHN (1766-1842), judge 
in bankruptcy, second son of William Cross 
of Scarborough, was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 1791 he entered 
at Lincoln's Inn, and was called to the bar 
on 16 Nov. 1795. He was appointed a ser- 
jeant-at-law in Hilary term, 1819, and en- 
joyed a considerable practice in the court 
of common pleas. In Trinity term, 1827, he 
was appointed a king's serieant, and he suc- 
ceedea Lord Abinger in tiie office of attor- 
ney-general of the duchy of Lancaster. On 
2 Dec. 1831 he was appointed by letters 
patent a judge of the court of bankruptcy, 
and was knighted. Subsequently he became 
chief judge, and held that office until 6 Nov. 
1842, when, on his return home from his court 
at Westminster, he suddenly died. On his 
death the separate court of bankruptcy was 
abolished, and its jurisdiction transferred to 
the court of chancery, Vice-chancellor Sir 
James Knight-Bruce becoming chief judge. 

[Jurist, vol. vi. pt. ii. p. 466 ; Annuiil Register, 
1842.] J. A. H. 

CROSS, JOHN (1819-1861), painter, 
bom at Tiverton in Mav 1819, was the son of 
the foreman of Mr. Heathcote's lace manufac- 
tory in that town. He showed great talent 
for art when quite young, but his father dis- 
couraged him, as he wished him to apply him- 
self to mechanics. His father, however, re- 
moved with his family to St. Quentin in 
France, as superintendent of a branch manu- 
factory in that town, and youne Cross, though 
at first employed in the macninery depart- 
ment, was admitted, through the entreaties 
of his mother, to the art school founded by 
De I^tour in that town. Here Cross made 
such progress that he moved to Paris and 
entered the studio of M. Picot, one of the 
painters of the old French classical school ; 
here he gained several medals, and even- 
tually became a director of the school. In 
1848, when the competition was started for 
the decoration of the houses of parliament, 
Cross determined to enter the lists, and 
came to England, bringing a cartoon of * The 
Death of Thomas a Becket, which he had 
already exhibited in France. This he ex- 
hibited at Westminster Hall in 1844, but 
did not meet with success. He, however, 
applied himself with great vigour to the 
composition of a large oil-painting for the 
exhibition in 1847. This was called *The 
Clemency of Richard Cceur-de-Lion towards 
Bertrand de Gourdon,' and gained a first 
premium of 300/.; it was purchased by the 
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commiHsioners for 1,000/., and was engraved (b. 1773), son of a builder and carpenter in 

at the expense of the commission. This Derbyshire, became agent of Francis Newdi- 

success advanciKl Cross in one bound to the 1 gate for estates at Kirk IlallAm, Derbyshire, 

foremost rank of the profession, but the and Arbury, Warwickshire. In lllK)l he 

labour and anxiety brought on a serious married Harriott Pojmton, w*ho died in 1809, 

illness, from which he was a lonff time re- leaving two children, Robert (b. 180:2), and 

covering. He henceforth devoted himself Frances Liicjr (b. 1805). In 1813 he married 

to historical painting, which was unfortu- his second wife, Christiana Pearson, by whom 

nat^^ly a branch of art that met with little he had three children, Christiana (6. 1814), 

support, and required a stronger constitution Isaac (b. 1816), and Mary Ann. At the end 



of 1819 the eldest son, Robert, became agent 
under his father for the Kirk Hallam estate, 
and went to live there with his sister Frances, 
afterwards Mrs. Houghton. In March 18:20 
the father removed to Griff, an old red-brick 
house on the Arbury estate. Robert Evans, 
a man of great physical strength, and distin- 
fished for integrity and skill in hb business, 
IS partly portrayed in the Adam Bede and 
Caleb uarth of his daughter's novels, where 

though of the highest class of art, remained otherearly impressions are turned to account. 

unsold, and this told upon his health, which His second wife gave some hints for Mrs. 

began to fail rapidly. AVith his health his I Poyser in * Adam Bede.' Her family are 

powers also failed him, and the pictures prototypes of the Dodsons. The relation be- 



to carry it on than Cross possessi^d. In 
1850 he sent his first contribution to the 
Royal Academv — * The Burial of the Younff 
Princtis in the Yower,' followed by * Edward 
the Confessor leaving his Crown to Harold ' 
(I80I), *The Assassination of Thomas k 
Becket' (1863), * Lucy IVeston imploring 




contributed by him to the Royal Academy 
in 18()0 wore actually rejected. He tried 



tween Marv Ann and Christiana Evans re- 
sembled that between Dorothea and Celia 



teaching drawing and portrait-painting, and , Brooke ; and some of the scenes between 
struggled on under the atHictions of dis- 1 Maggie and Tom Tulliver are founded upon 
appointment, failure, and increasing illness, j incidents in thejchildhood of Mary Ann and 

Re( 



t? died 27 Feb. 1861 in Gloucester Place, Isaac Evans. The early part of the * Mill on 
agent's Park, aged 41, leaving his wife the Floss' is in substance autobiographical, 



and family totally unprovided for. Several 
leading artists to whom Cross was personally 



though the author was anxious to avoid too 
close adherence to facts. She aimed at a trans- 



endeared, and who had a high ojiinion of ' figuration, not a reproduction ; but it may bt^ 
his abilities, started a subs(Ti])tion in order suspected that she was not herself conscious of 
to purchase some of his unsold works and , the degree of likeness. Mary Ann was not 
raise a fund for his wife and family. An precocious as an infant, preferring play to 
exhibition of his ])rinoipal works was held reading; but her development was certainly 
at the rooms of the Society of Arts in the , not slow. When five years old she was sent 
Adelphi, and the subscription resulted in with her sister to a boarding-school kept by 
the purchase of * The Assassination of Thomas ' Miss Lathom at Attleborough,AVarwickshire, 
^ Becket,' which was placed in Canterbury whence in her eighth or ninth year they were 
Cathedral, and ^ The l^urial of the Young tninsferred to a large school kept by Miss Wal- 
Princes in the Tower,' which wjls placed by lington atXuneaton. Miss Lewis, the prin- 
his Dt^vonshire friends in the Albert Me- cipal governess, became her intimate friend, 
morial Museum at p]xetcr. The latter pic- and corresponded with her for years. She 
ture had been engraved by the Art Union j now developed a piission for reading; and 
in 1850. about 18:^7 was fascinated by * Waverley.* 

[Redj^rjives Diet, of ^Vrtists; Graves's Diirt. Other favourite books were Elia's * Essoys,' 
of Artists, 1760-1H80; Cieineut and Huttons ! Defoe's * History of the Devil,' 'Pilgrim's Pro- 
Artists of tlu! Ninrteenth Century; Art Journal, gress,' and * Rasselas.' Miss Lewis helped to 
1861 ; Illustrated L<»n<lon NVws, 10 March 1861 ; influence the child's growing religious faith 
Builder, 16 March 1861 : Devonshire As-ocialion in the direction of evangelicalism. In 1832 
for the Advancenieiit of Literature and Science, i ^-Jn. ^as sent to Miss Franklin's school at Co- 
xiii. 229 ; Royal Acach my Catalogues, ^c.] ventry, where her musical gifts were strongly 

^'" ^" shown, though a display of them was re- 

CROSS, MARY ANN or MARIAN stricted bv * agonies of shvness.' 
(1819-1880), novelist under the name of She left school finally a't Christmas 183o. 
George Eliot, was born 22 Nov. 1819, at Her mother died in the summer of 1836. Her 
Arbury farm, in the parish of ChilversCoton, ' sister, Christiana, married Edward Clarke, a 
Warwickshire. Her father, Robert ICvans surgeon at Meriden, Warwickshire, in the 
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spring of 1837 (she lost her husband in 1852, 
and died 15 March 1859). Mary Ann took 
charge of her father's household, became an 



interest (see cabinet edition of Geonje Eliofs 
Life, i. 125, and Appendix). Various cir- 
cumstances are mentioned an occasioning this 



accomplished manager, and spent much time I change of creed. Doubts had l)een suggested 
in organising clothing clubs and other chari- by a reading of Isaac Taylor's ^Ancient Chris- 
table works. She learnt Italian and German tianitv.' Slie had been shocked by the union 
from a teacher who came over from Coven- of a low moral tone with stron^i^ religious 
try, and read Qreek and Latin with the head- I feelings among the poor methodists whom 
master of the Coventry grammar school. Her she visited. Scott's novels had suggested to 
correspondence with Miss Lewis shows her I her the possibility of good lives being led by 
strong religious feeling at this time. She i)er8ons outside of her own sects. Hints came 
even doubts whether it can be right to use i from every quarter to a mind i)reoccupied 
music except in * strict worship.* Her aunt with a great qpestion. Miss Evans's increas- 
« Elizabeth, a methodist preacher, and wife of ing culture was making her imwilling to be- 
Samuel, younger brother of llobert Evans, i lieve in the exclusive claims of any sect. The 
visited Gfriff m 1839 or 1840, and told a connection with the Brays introduced her to 
story to Mary Ann which became the germ wider spheres of thought, and hastened the 
of 'Adam Bede.' Mrs. Samuel Evans sug- result. For a time the antagonism produced 

Ssted to some undefined extent the Dinah ; some bitterness ; though in later years no 
orris of that story. Mrs. Evans died in j quality was more striking than her symj>a- 
1849, and on a tablet to her memory in the thetic regard for the religious sentiments of 
methodist chapel at Wirksworth it is said i all genuine believers, and especially for the 
that she was * known to the world as "Dinah churches of her childhood. The reading of 
iiede " ' (ioT an account of her see * George | Hennell's book led to an overt breach in 
Eliot in Derbyshire,' by Guy Roslyn, 1876). the spring of 184:J. She determined not to 
Miss Evans had already tried verse. A go to church. Her father, greatly offended, 
religious poem, her first published writing, . prei>ared to settle with his married daughter, 
signed M. A. E., appeared in the * Christian and Miss Evans thought of establishing her- 
Observer' for January 1840. She was reading self as a teacher at Leamington. She stayed 
in many directions, and absorbing all know- for thrw» weeks with her brother at Grill', but 
ledge which came in her way. Her brother i after the intervention <.)f various friends re- 
Isaac now married, and took over the esta- tumedtoherfatherand agreed togotochurch, 
blishment at Grilf ; and in March 1841 llobert when they settled down as before. She soon 
Evans and his daughter moved to a house in came to think that she had been over-rigid 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. About the end of in her desire to avoid insincerity. 
that year she formed an intimacy with the ' The intimacy with the Brays continued, 
Brays. Charles Bray [q. v.] was at this time and Miss Evans took some little tours with 
a prosperous ribbon manufacturer, living at them. On one of these they were arcom- 
ilosehill, Coventry. His wife, Caroline, was ])anied by Miss Brabant, daugliter of Dr. Bra- 
the sister of Charles Hennell, who had pu))- bant of Devizes, who had undertaken a trans- 
lished in 1838 an 'Inquiry concerning the lation of Strauss's 'Life of Jesus' at the 
. Origin of Christianity,' which was translated suggestion of Joseph Parkes of Birmingham 
into German, with a preface by Strauss. Bray and the Hennells. Miss Brabant married 
i97as himself writing books of freethinking Charles Hennell on 1 Nov. 184*3, and in the 
tendency. Miss Sarah Hennell visited her beginning of 1844 handed <^ver the transla- 
sister, Mrs. Bray, at Kosehill in 1842. An lion t^ Miss Evans. She la)K)ured under 
intimate and lasting friendship sprang up be- ' many discouragements. A nioney ditiiculty 
tween Miss Evans, 'Sara' (Miss Hennell), was surmounted in 1845 by a subscription 
* Cara ' ^Mrs. Bray;, and Charles Bray. The of iJOO/., promoted by Charles Hennell and 
friendship had an important influence in mo- Joseph Parkes. The task was very laborious. 
difying Miss Evans's religious beliefs. Mr. She was not strong, and her fathers health 
and Mrs. Sibree of Coventry, who became was beginning to fail. The book was finished, 
known to her through Miss Franklin, the however, with conscientious thoroughness, 
schoolmistress, were mterested by her state and appeared on 15 June 184(). During the 
of mind, and tried to remove her doubts by following years she was much occupied by 
axgument, and by placing her in communica- attendance u|)on her father, who died on 
tion with various orthodox persons, Mr. Sibree 81 May 1849. She inherited a small income 
himselfbeing a nonccmformist minister. Miss for life. 

ETans gave some German lessons Xa) their She sought change of scone by joining the 
daughter, now Mrs. John Cash of Coventry, Brays in a visit to the continent, and <^ their 
whcMe recollections of the period are of much return in July settled for some months at 
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Geneva. In October she took an apartment | Lewes has * won her regard, alter having had a 
in the house of M. d'Albert, an artist , after- ffooddealof her vituperation/ and pronounces 
wards conser\'ateur of the Ath^n^e, still him to be a ' man of heart and conecienoe, 
living in 1886. He and his wife, who died | wearing a mask of flippancy/ 
in 1^^, became permanent friends of Miss ; In July 1854 she entered into the conneo- 
Evans, and he published French translations tion with Lewes which she always regarded 
of several of her novels. She took great in- | as a marriage though without the legal 
terest in the d'Albe rts' two boys, and rested , sanction. Lewes's home had been broken up 
from work, giving up for the time a transla- for two years. She gives her own view of 
tion of Spinoza's * Tractatus Theologico-Poli- the case in a letter to Mrs. Bray on 4 Sept. 
tic us,' begun before her father's death. She ; 1800 (Cross, i. 2(^), the union having created 
returned under M. d* Albert's escort in March | a temporary coolness with Mrs. Bray and 

1850, reaching England on the 23rd, visiting i Miss Uennell. She finds itdithcult to under- 
Qrii}', and gomg to the Brays at Rosehill in stand how any ^ imworldly, unsuperstitious 
the beginning of May. She made her home : person ' can regard their relations as immo- 
with them for the next sixteen months. The , ral. She had at a much earlier period ex- 
' Westminster Review ' had been made over ; pressed a strong objection to the indelibility 
by J. S. Mill to Mr. Hickson in the spring of the marriage tie {ib. i.410). The relation, 
of 1840, and was conducted by him for ten of course, involved a social isolation, for 
years (Mill, Autobiography^ p. 220). Messrs. which she accounts to her friends as rendered 
Chapman and Mackay, who were now pro- desirable hy her intellectual occupations. It 
posing to purchase it, came to Rosehill in placed her in many ways in a false position, 
October 1850 to discuss the matter with and enforced a painful self-consciousness 
Bray. It was then, or .soon afterwards, pro- whicli is traceable in many passages of her 
posed that Miss Evans should take part of : writings. No legal marriage, however, could 
the editorial work. She contributed to the have called forth greater mutual devotion. 
January number a review of Mackay 's ^ Pro- Lewes was a man of extraordinai^ versati- 
gress of the Intellect.' Arrangements for the . lity and acuteness, a most brilliant talker, 
new series were completed in the summer of and full of restless energy. His devotion 

1851, and in the September of that year Miss to her was unfailing and unstinted ; he was 
Evans went to board wit h the Chapmans at the warmest, as well as the most valued, ad- 
142 Strand, and to act as assistant editor of , mirer of her writings, suggested and criti- 
the * Westminster Review.' In October 18r)3 cised, undertook all business matters with 
she moved to Cambridge Street, and ceased publishers, and (judiciously or otherwise) 
her editorial work. The drudgerj- of editing kept reviews from her sight. No masculine 
was often very trying ; she had to read proofs, jealousy interfered with his enthusiastic ap- 
get up principles of taxation, form an opinion , preciation of her merits, and it was in great 
on * a thick Oerman volume,' and have inter- measure due to him that she was able to per- 
views witli several visitors on one day (Cross, severe in spite of nervous depression and feeble 
i. 241). The * Review ' appears to have made animal spirits. Of the effect upon himself he 
satisfactory progress at first. She found time says in 1859 that to her he owed * all his 



to translate re uerbach's * Kst^ence of Chris- 



prosperity and all his happiness ' [ib. ii. Q'2), 



tianity,' which appeared under her real name They left England together in July 1854, 
(the only ))ook so published) in July 1854, ' S])ent some time at Weimar, and pa£«ed the 
as part of Chapman s * Quarterly Series.' The winter at Berlin, meeting manv distinguished 
opinions of Comte were now attracting much Germans, especially Liszt and Vamhagen von 
notice,e8pecially through the writings of J. S. " " -- - 

Mill, Miss Martineau, and G. H. Lewes. Miss 
Evans was much attracted by positivism ; she 
was afterwards on intimate terms with seve- 
ral leaders of the positivist body, and, though 
her adherence to its principles was always 
qualified, she subscribed to its funds, while 
her writings show a strong sympathy with 
its teaching. At this time she made the ac- 
quaintance of manv men of intellectual emi- 
nence, and especially of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
one of her lifelong friends. Through him 
she came to know George Henry Lewes, at 
this time editor of the ^ Le^er,' towards 
the end of 1851. In April 185S she says that 



Ense (her recollections of Weimar are de- 
scribed in * Eraser's Magazine,* June 1855). 
TheLeweses returned to England in March, 
and in September settled at 8 Park Street, 
Richmond, where they lived for three years. 
Lewes's * Life of Goethe ' was published in 
the beginning of 1855, with marked and per- 
manent succe&s. Mrs. Lewes worked at a 
t ranslat ion of Spinoza's * Ethics' (which never 
appeared), wrote reviews in the * Leader,' and 
the Belles-Let tres of the * Westminster ' for 
October. They had to work for the support 
of his wife and her children, as well as for 
themselves. A review of Dr. Cumming in the 
same * Westminster ' induced Lewes to tell 
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her that she had true genius. In 1856 they | ship was set up on behalf of a Mr. Liggins, 
viaited Ilfracombe, where Lewes was occupied which seems to have caused a needless amount 
in the study of marine zoology. While at Ber- of irritation to the true author before the 
lin she had read to him a fragment of a descrip- claim was finally dispersed. The chief result 
tion of life in a Staffordshire farmhouse, com- , was the more rapid divulgemeut of the secret. 
posed, it seems, some years previously. Doubts Blackwood added another sum of 600/. in 
of her possession of dramatic or constructive acknowledgment of the extraordinary suc- 
power nad prevented her from attempting a cess of the book {ib. ii. 116, 129), and returned 
noveL Lewes now entreated her to try, and the copyright to the author, 
after retiring to Richmond she began * Amos j ' Adam nedo ' at once placed it« author in 
Barton ' on 22 Sept. 1860. Lewes saw at the front rank of contemporary literature. 
once the merits of the story, and offered it, ! Her success was astonishing to herself, and 
without giving the writers name, to John it increased her confidence in her own powers. 
Blackwood [q. v.], declaring his conviction , But it did not remove the diffidence con- 
that in 'humour, pathos, vivid presentation, nected with her frequent nervous depressions, 
and nice obser\'ationyit had not been equalled I The fact that 'Adam Bcde' would be the 
since the 'Vicar of vVakefield.* Blackwood, most formidable rival to any later produc- 




Blackwood thought so well of it as to make | was begun soon after the publication of 
proposals at once for a republication of the 
complete series. The author now took the 



' Adam Bede ; ' the first volume was finished 
in October 1859, and the third in March 1800. 
It appeared in April, and six thousand copies 



name of ' George Eliot,' under which all her 

later writings appeared. She had be^un were sold by the end of May. Some com- 
* Mr. Gilfil's Love Story ' on Christmas day, | plaints were made of the third volume. She 
1866 ; ' Janet*s Repentance * was finished , admitted, in answer to some criticisms from 
on 9 Oct. 1867, ana on 22 Oct. she began Lord Lytton, that her love of the childish 
'Adam Bede.' The collected series of 'Scenes scenes had led to a ' want of proportionate 



of Clerical Life ' appeared at the beginning 



fulness in the treatment of the third,' which 



of 1858. The most competent critics recoff- she would alw^ays regret. The third volume 
niaed their power. The most remarkable has been to most readers not only dispro- 
letter came from Dickens, who not only portionate but discordant ; but the first two 
appreciated at once the power of the new volumes owe to her fond memory of the 
writer, but detected her sex, a point upon childish scenes a charm never surpassed by 
which some critics were curiously (as it now | herself, if by any one. The end of her first 
seema) imcertain. In some resi)ects, the j literary period was marked by 'Silas Mamer,'' 
' Scenes of Clerical Life' were never surpassed , begun byNovember 1860, finished on 1 March 
by the author. Their unforced power, their 18(U, and published in one volume directly 
pathos, and the sympathetic appreciation of afterwards, which has often been regarded as 
the old-fashionea life by a large intellect her most perfect composition. 

£*ve them a singidar charm. They did not. She had visited Italy in the summer of 
>wever, sell at first so rapidly as had been 1860, and during a fortnight's stay at Flo- 
hoped. The author was introduced in her ; rence in May projected an historical novel of 
own person to Blackwood in February. His , the time of Savonarola. She paid another 
brother. Major Blackwood, had already di- visit to Florence (4 May to 7 June 1801) to 
Tined the secret in a previous interview increase her knowledge of the subject. She 
(10 Dec. 1857). After a tour to Munich and began to write it on 7 Oct. 1801, having 
I)re0deny 'Adam Bede' was finished, and the previously put the subject aside to write 
last pases sent to Blackwood on 10 Nov. He ' Silas Murner.' She made another beginning 
gave fix)/, for four years' copyright. In ! on 1 Jan. 1802. In February 1802 Messrs. 
Pebnianr 1859 the Leweses settled at Holly , Smith & Elder offered her 10,000/. for the 
LodgeyWand8worth,where she formed a very .copyright of the new novel, and she ulti- 
intimatefriendshipwith Mr. and Mrs. Richard ! mately accepted 7,000/. for its appearance in 
Congreve. 'Adam I)ede' appeared at the same the'Cornhill Magazine.' She was not de- 
time, and was received with universal ap- cided, says Lewes, by the * unheard-of mag- 
plauae. Sir Edward (aft;er^'ards Lord) Lyt- nificence of the ofler,' but by the advantage 
ton admixed it, and Charles Reade pronounced to the book of being read slowly. The first 
it to be the ' finest thing since Shakespeare' part appeared accordingly in July 1802, and 
(£&. iL 77. 82). Sixteen thousand copies were the last in August 1803. She wrote the 
adld in the first year. A claim to the author- last page on 9 June 1803. It was illustrated 
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bySirFn»derickLeij?liton. She went through have been convinced that (xeorge Eliot was 

a course ofreading for this story which woiud properly a poet, though she may be allowed 

have qualified her to write a' history. The to represent almost the highest excellence 

necessity of bt>ing ready for periodical ap- that can be attained in verse by one whose 

peanince t ried her oceasi(.)iially, and Mr. Cross true strength lies elsewhere. She began the 

tells us that it * ploughed into her more ' Legend of J ubal ' in September 1869, and a 

than any of her <jther books.' She said that volume of poems in which it was included 

it marked a transition in her history. She appeared in 1874. 

'began it a young woman — she finished it an In August 1869 she happily returned to 
old woman.' The results have been differently more congenial scenes by beginning * Middle- 
judged. ^ Romola * has been regarded as her march.' The first part was published on 1 Dec. 
masterpiece, and it certainly represents her 1871, the writing was finished in August 1872, 
reflect ive powers at their ripest. Whether and the last part published in the follow- 
any labour could make the reproduction of ingDecember. The success was remarkable. 
literary studies tHjual to her previous repro- Nearly twenty thousand copies had been 
duct ions of personal experience is another sold by the end of 1874. It appeared in eight 
question. No one can deny the intellectual parts, forming four volumes for two guineas, 
powers displayed, but the personages are The mode of publication was novel, and she 
scarcely alive, except Tito Melema, who is states (t^. iii. 287) that it brought in a larger 
one of her finest feminine characters. , sum than * llomola.' She received 1,200/. 

In 18(U) t he Leweses left Wandsworth, and from America. * Middlemarch ' may be taken 

after an interval settled at 1(5 Blandford to represent her experiences of the Coventry 

Square in I)ecem))er. On 16 Nov. 1863 they period, as the first novels represented her 
moved to the l*riory, 21 North Bank, Re- . earlier memories. If the singular charm of 

gent's Park, the liouse especially associated the first period is wanting — and there are ob- 
with her memory by the wider circle of vious faults of composition and some jarring 

friends — attracted by her fame or her great discords — the extraordinary power of the book 

personal charm — who gathered round her in was felt at once, and raised her reputation, 

later years. Iler Sunday recept ions, described already sufficiently high. She was now alone 

by Mr. Cross (iii. 295^ and by 31iss Blind amon^ novelists as a representative of first- 

(p. 205), were the occasions on which she nite literary ability, having survived all her 

was seen by those who did not belong to the greatest contemporaries. * Daniel Deronda,' 

most intimate circle. Her L^entle and serious her last novel, contains some most admirable 

conversution was always full of interest ; but satire and character, though the generous 

she slinink from crowds and display, and was desire to appreciate the Jewish race can 

glad to escaj)e from London to the country, scarcely be said to liave produced satisfac- 

After * Komola * she appears to have rested , tory results. It was begim at the end of 
for a time. In iSoptember ISCU she had taken 1874, and published on the -same plan as 
up the subject afterwards treated in the * Middlemarch 'in 1870. The sale was from 
"* Spanish Gypsy.' She became ill, and in the first greater than that of * Middlemarch.' 
the following February Lewes insisted upon Her first successes had placed George Eliot 
her abandoning the task for a time. She , above any pecuniary difficulty, and enabled 
then began * Felix Holt' (March 18()0). She Lewes to devote himself to the production of 
finished it on 31 May 18()(J, and it was pub- t he philosophical and scientific works in wliich 
lished soon afterwards; but in s])ite of much ' he was interested. They made firequent ex- 
excellence has not ranked with her previous cursions to the continent and in England, and 
performances. Her early memories had given | were welcomed at Oxford and Cambridge by 
their best results. She then took up the enthusiastic admirers. They made occasional 
* Spanish Gypsy,' and in the l)eginning of I stays in the quiet country places which slie 



1807 went to Spain to ^'^et impressions for 
the work. It cost her much labour and was 
not finished till 2J) April 18(J8. It was in- 
tended, as the author tells us, t(» illu.strate 
certain doctrines of duty and hereditary in- 
fluence (Cuoss, iii. .'VJ-40), and she compares 



I)r. Congreve appears to liave called it *a 
mass of positivism,' and it was clearly written 
under the influence of positivist ideas. A 
third edition was reached in 1808 and a fifth 



especially loved, and at the end of 1876 bought 
a house at Witley, near Godalming, with 
some thoughts of settling there entirely. 
During 1878 she wrottj the 'Impressions of 
Theophrastus Such.' The manuscript had 
been sent to Blackwood when Lewes had a 



thesituationof Fedalmatothat of Iphigenia. serious attack, which ended in his death. 



28 Nov. 1878. 

For many weeks she saw no one, and neither 
read nor wrote letters. She occupied herself 
in preparing l^wes's unfinished writings for 



in 1875. Neither critics nor general readers the press, and founded to his memory the 
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'George ITenn* I-iewes studentship/ It is dens her horizon and strengthens her insijfht, 
worth nearly 2001. a year, and is to be held without prompting" to excessive didacticism, 
for three years by some student occupied in i her novels stand in the very first rank. In 
physiological investigation. * Theoplirastus , her own peculiar province no contemporary 
.Such ' appeared in May 1879. I equalled or approached their power and cliarm; 

In 186/ Mr. Herbert Spencer had intro- ' wnile even the comparative failures reveal a 



duced Lewes to Mrs. Cross, then living with 
her daughter at Wey bridge. Mr. J. W. Cross, 
the son, was then a banker at New Vork. In 



mind of extraonlinarA' ^asp and perceptive 
faculty. 

A portrait of George Eliot was painted by 



1869 Mrs. Cross, with her son, met George \ M. d Albert at Geneva at the end of 1850, 
Eliot at Rome. At the end of August in the | which is now in possession of Mr. Cross. Sir 
same year the Leweses visited Mrs. CVoss at Frederick Burton made an admirable drawing 
Weybridge, and a close intimacy was accele- ' in 1864, which is now in the National Por- 
rated by sympathy in family sorrows which i tniit Gallery. An etching by M. llajon is 
soon foUowea, Mrs. Cross's daughter, Mrs. prefixed to Mr. CnWs * l-ife/ where th»?re is 
Bullock, dying within a month, Thornton also an engraving from M. d'Alljert*s picture. 
Lewes (son of G. II. Lewes) a month later. ' She also sat in 18()0 to Samuel Lawrence, who 
Mr. Cross, settling in England, continued his made chalk-drawings of many eminent con- 
intimacy with the l-icweses, and was helpful , temporaries. 

to George Eliot after Lewes's death. A mar- George Eliot's works are as follows: 
riage with Mr. Cross was arranged in April 1. *Strauss's Life of Jesus' (anon.), 1846. 
1880, and was c«lebrate<l at St. Georafe's, 2. * Ludwig F«'uerbach's Essence of Christ i- 
Hanover Square, on 6 May. They made a anity, by Marian Evans,' 1854. 3. * Scenes of 



tour on the continent, during which her Clerical 1-iife, 1858. 4. * Adam Bede,' 1859. 
remarkably good, returning at the 5. *The Mill on the Floss,' 18«K). 6. * Silas 



health was 




a house at 4 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. She Leighton's illustrations, appeared in 1880. 
caught a chill at*^ a concert on Saturday, 8. * Felix Ilolt,' 1806. 9. * The Spanish Gy])sy,' 
18 Dec., her powers rapidly failed, and she 1868. 10. * Agatha,' a poem, 1869. 11. * Mid- 
died with little pain 22 Dec. 1880. dlemarch,' 1872 (in parts, December 1871 to 
GeorgeEliot regarded herself as an ajsthetic December 1872). 12. * JubalandotherPtwms.' 
teacher, and held that such teaching was * the 13. ^ Daniel Deronda,' 1 87(5. 14. * Impressions 
highest of all teaching, because it deals with of Tlieophrastus Sucli,' 1879. Two short sto- 
life in its highest complexity. But,' she adds, ries, * The Lifted Veil ' and ^ Brother Jacob,' 
* if it ceases to be purely aesthetic — if it lapsc>s appeared in * Blackwood ' in 1860. 
anywhere from tne picture to the diagram — The following apjwared in the * "Westmin- 
it oecomes the most offensive of all teaching ' ster Review : ' * ^lackay's l^rogress of the In- 
(Cbo68, ii. 375). How far she succeeded in tellect,' January 1851 ; *Carlyle's Life of Ster- 
flolving the * tremendously difficult problem ' ling,' Jan uar}- 1852: * Women in France, Mme. 
which she so clearly appreciated is a question de Tabl6,' October 1854 ; * Prussia and Prus- 
still undecided. In philosonhy she did not sian Policy ' (Stahr), January 1855 (? Cross, 
affect to be an original thiuKer, and though i- 305) ; * Vehse's Court of Austria,' April 




The most common criticism is that the desire i January 1856 ; * Natural History of German 
toactaa an interpreter of certain philosophical Life,' July 1856; * Worldliness and Other- 
ideas was injurious to the artistic (quality of Worldliness, the poet Young,' January 1857. 
her books. The later books, in which the di- The last four were collected by Mr. Charles 
dactic impulse is strongest, suffer in comi)a- ' Lee Lewes in a volume of* Essays,* published 
nson with the earlier, where it is latent. The | in 1884, which also includes : * I'hree Months 
poetry and the essays indicate an inaccurate | in Weimar,' * Eraser,' 1855 ; ' Influence of 
estimate of her true abilities. The overla- 
boured style which too frequently intrudes is 
Another error springing from the same cause. 
That some of her writing suffers from the phi- 



losophic preoccupation is scarcely deniaole. 
Sut ^rjaete the pnilosophic reflectiveness wi- 



nationalism: Lecky's Historv,' 'Fortnightly 
Review,' 1865: * Address to' Working Men 
by Felix Holt,' 'Blackwood,' 18<J6, and 
' Leaves from a Note-book.' 



[The Life of (loorge P^liot, by her huslwnd, 
J. W. Cross (1884), chiefly coinpilcKl from her 
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pttore and Joupnals. pvM the fn lert acconnt of at the Bass Violin, St. Paul's GhurchTarf, 
mVvm ^ few additional particmUw are in Miss London, fecit 172-/ Prior to this he used 
Mathilde Blind s George h hot in the ' Eminent a printed label, of which Sandys and Fore^ 
Women' series; see also Charles Brays Anto- ■ ro^r^ ■ o«^;.v.«« ^i.- u ^-^^/^ """ f ""*»«^ 
hioOTaohv 72-71 L. s 5f«>«l « specimen, which reads : 'Nathanaeli 

biography, iz 7.J L. S. , q^^ Stainero, fecit, No. 2417.' It is ab- 

CROSS, MICHAEL {fl, 1630-1000), | f"!^ .^ suppose that he could have made 
painter, obtained ^jpreat renown as a copyist -'•^^ instruments in his life, and chronology 
in the reign of Cliaries I. lie is doubtless f^^^'® ^^ impossible that he should hare 
id«ntical with Miguel de la Cruz, a painter "^'^ * pupil of Stainer. He was principally 
at Madrid, who in 10.33 executed copies for » niaker of violoncellos, which are of a smafi 
Charles I of the principal pictures in the royal ®*'®» ^^^ ^^ varnished a greyish yellow 
galleries at Madrid, in memory of Charles's colour, the varnish being of a thin and chippy 
visit to Spain. According to some authorities substance. His work is very good, ancl 
he died early, but he was employed by Charles I S^^ ^^ ^^f instruments have the monogram 
to copy pictures in Italy, and a story has ' . • ^- (which is found in all Barak Norman's 
been handed down that while at Venice he instruments) inlaid in the centre of the back 
copied a Madonna by lla])hael in San Marco ^^^ "" *^*^ breast under the finger-board. For 
so accurately that he was able to substitute ^"^ reason his instruments are often sold as 
hiscopy for the original picture and bring the j Gorman's; but the work is quite different, 
original back to England as his own handi- ?°^ cannot be confused. The monogram may, 
work. There does not seem, however, to be *" ^^^^ .^ either Barak Norman or their 
anv record of any such picture by Raphael at ^^^ christian names, Nathaniel and Barak. 
Venice, and it is not likely that Charles I ^" t;he few violins by Cross which we know 
would be so easily duped. This picture is 7*^® ^^^ ^'*® cross which he printed on his 
stated to have ))een sold at the dispersal of l^^oels stamped in the wood, and as a rule 
the king's collection to the Spanish ambassa- ^? letters N. C. are branded inside the back, 
dor. From the fact of his name bein^ angli- ^^^ violins are rather large, and of a high 
cised it would appear that he resided in Eng- ™o<i«l» resembling that of Jacob Stainer, 
land, and it is on record that he made copies y^^^^^ ^^ professed to copy. The bass bar 
of Vandyck's * Charles I on a Dun Horse,' !* ^^^^" mh^te in one piece with the breast 
Titian's *'Europa,' Titian's * Venus and Ado- ' instead of cut separately and affixed : his 
nis,' &c. In the catalogue of Charles I's col- ^^^^^ ^^e always well sunk in and finished, 
lection there is mentioned 'A piece of our ^® ^^^ ^^}^^ in 1761, but the exact date of 
Lady, copied at the Escurial in Spain, after ^^^ ^^^^h is not known. 
Rapiiael Urbin, by Mich, de la Croy.' This [J. M. Fleming's Old Violins : &indj s and 
picture may have given rise to the story al- Forstor's HiHtory of the Violin; instnimenu ex- 
luded to above. After the Restoration Cross hibited at Inventions Exhibition, 1885.] 
petitioned Charles II to redeem a promise E. H.-A. 

made to the petitioner while at Caen m Nor- 
mandy, for the renewal of a pension of l>00/. . CROSS, NICHOLAS (1616-1608), Fran- 
per annum granted him bv Charles I during f «can friar, was a native of Derbyshire. He 
twenty-eight years for services, * both in .l^»"*'^ ^^»e order of St. Francis iri 1641, and 
Spaiiie in ooppying of old peeces of famous ^^^ ^^ highly esteemed by his brethren that 
painters, and in Italie in making newe col- , "^ ^'^^ selected four times for the office of 
lections.' provincial, in 1(J62, 1671, 1680, and 1689; 

[Redirrave'sDict. of Knglish Artists; Na^rlers ^"llljr";^?;^"?"*? ^^ '""''^•^^^^ ^^ T""^^ "^^ 
KnnHtl(.r-I>exikon; DePiles'sLivi^ of the Artists; ?^'"^P*f^e ^\ V^tter tnennium, and accord- 
StirlinffH Annals of the Artists of Spain; Wal- l"^Y "^„^'"^ !'* "J^*' resignation on 12 Mav 
pole's Aneo<iotes of Painting ; Catalogue of King '" ' ' * '^^J ^ ^^™^ "« was chaplain to Anne, 
Charlfs I's Collection ; P'ine Arts Quarterly Ke- ""^hess of York. He suffiired imprisonment 
view, Jan.-June, 1867.] L. C. ^^^^ t»mes in this country, but ended his 

days at Douay on 21 Mareh' 1697-8, and was 

CROSS, XATITANIEL (18th cent.), was buried before the high altar of the old con- 
one of the best English violin-makers. He ventusl church. 

worked at the sign of the Bass Viol in St. i He is the author of: 1. *The Cvnosura • 
Paul's Churchyard, and in Aldermanbury, in ' or a Saving Star which leads to fetemity' 
the early part of the eighteenth century. | discovered amidst the celestial orbs of David's 
He worked m partnership with Barak Nor- , Psalms, by way of Paraphrase on the 50th 
man [q. v.] probably from about 1720 to Psalm,' London, 1670. folio. Dedicated to 
1740, when the latter died. Their joint lab<d Anne, countess of Shrewsbury This is 



roads, ' Barak Norman and Nathaniel Cross, 



Anne, countess of Shrewsbury. This is 
wrongly ascribed by Dodd to John Cross, D.D. 
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(1630-1689) [q. v.] 2. 'A Sermon [on the I [Redgrave's Diet, of English Artists; Huber 
Joys of Heaven] preach'd before her Sacred , and Roost's Manuel des Curioux et des Amateurs 
Majeatv the Queen, in her chapel at Windsor ! ^« I'-^rt ; Bromley's Catalogue of Engraved Eng- 
on 21 April 1686/ London, 1686, 4to; re- i ^\^^ Portraits; Groves Diet, of Musie and Mu- 
«r;«t^ in * A A.Wt. nnllftPtinn of fJatholick "«*°« J Lowndes 8 Bibl. Man.] L. C. 



printed in ' A Select Collection of Catholick 
Sermons' (London, 1741), ii. 121. 

[Oliver's Catholic Religion in Oomwall, p 
549 ; Dodd'8 Chureh Hist. iii. 490.] T. C 



CROSSE, ANDREW (1784-1865), elec- 
trician, was bom on 17 June 1784 at Fyne 
Court in the parish of Broomfield, Somerset- 



CROSS, THOMAS (Jl. 1632-1682), en- ' f^"^" J'^'"f *> r".,°^ ^^^^ 9™'»«' 

gmver,^ employed in^paving numerous t^e descendant of a family which had occu- 

pwtraits of authow and other c^ebrities as P"^ **'.^ .r""' "^""f J'"'" /^ ^^^ "f,,^ 

v, ... 4. u 1 ui* t 1 • *u -jji beimr built by one Andrew Crosse in 1029. 

irontispieces to books published m the middle . J^ of four vears Andrew was taken 

rtf thft AAventPPnth ppntiirv Hi« fttvle flhnwfl ■'^-^i'^® *»® 01 lour years Auorew was taKen 
oi tne seventeentn century, nis style shows p ^ j^. ^,j^g q^ returning to 

no attempt at artistic rennement, but merely g la d at the f ' ht h 1 1 

an end^vourto render faithfully the linea- iutDorches?^r.rndTn^793L^^ 

mentsof the persons orobectsportrayedjthis ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ j^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ 

he exwjuted m a dry and stiff manner IIis ^^^ ^^;^,^^ ^„ i^^., ^^ «„tar«^ T^.a«.«.an 
portraits are, however, a valuable contnbution 



to the history of the period, and some of them 



Fort, Bristol. In 1802 he entered Brasenose 
College, Oxford, as a f?entleman commoner. 
After taking his degree he retired to his es- 



are the only likenesses we possess— e.g. that , ^^^^ .^ Somersetshire At an eariv aire 
of Philip Malinger, prefixed to an edition of | ^^^^^ ^ .^ ^ ^ ^or electrical sden^ 

his plays m 16.>o. Among the persons of note j^ ^^ ^\^ ^^^^^^ ^.^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ j^ . 

whose portraits were engraved by him were ^y^^^^^^ jj^ ^^^^ . * { j^^^^^ i^^^ ^^^u 

Thomas Bastwick, Richard Brownlowe Je- ^^tlier, 'sister, uncle, 'two of my best friends! 

remiah Burroughes Samuel ^arke^ John ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^J^j^^^, ^^^ ^^^^ ' 

Cleveland, Nicholas Culpepper, Robert Dmg- . p .. ^ ^^^ , . ,^ 

lev. John Gadbury, Battista Guarini, Richard .^^ 7 .l, Vi ^ w ^^^ l- 

rr^ix. Air-ir "^ t -n ro. • 4. i! t of a country gentleman. He occupied his 

Kilbume, William Lilly, Chnstopher I^ve, , . , « rather desultorv studv of elec- 

ThomasManlev, Sir Jonas Moore, David Pa- J^v "^ ^aJ^tr^ntfr^'^^^^ ^LTZ 
pillon,Franci«Quarles, Jeremiah Rich, Fran- ^"^^^-^^ chemistY, and mmeralogy, and be- 

liB R(^berts, Joseph S^onds, Thomas Tay- Tf.-!^""*^'"^, Z a'T"' X^ ""^^ pi"" 

lor. Sir George tVTiarton, Leonard Wilkn, ^^^^^T^^J ""^^T^. » J *^ ^' ? if ^^ 

^T.* . -.IT. ^ J *i — • 1 1* ments of iiilectricity, who appears to have 

Vincent AVing, and many others, including a . at CroaseV retired home 

portrait of Richard IH in Sir G. Buck's * L fe S?^ w^Li^ * Crosses retired home. 

*^j T> • » r 4.U *. x, /^o4Q\ o The first recorded expenment made by Crosse 

and ReMfn of that monarch (1646). Cross -^ jgO?, the sublet then being the for- 

was also one of the principal engrayers of j„„ j ^ ,^ J^^^, ^^ ij f 

music of the time, and a long senes of single gi^etricity. Crosse married in 1809, and in 

■heetsofmusicengrayedoncopper-platesbt^ar the succeeding t«n years seven children were 

lus naome and address. He had a son also of ^^^ ^^ ^^-J j^^ correspondence informs 

the same name, Thomas Cross, who shared his ... . . "^ , . „„g.t.i^ 

ftther's profession, and his work can with dif- "* ,*^** „„* f!2^„ ,^„f ^^' i^^;„ "!!;i » 

« i. £ J. .. . , J * - ... . and m contusion. *not ever E>eing used to 

ficulty be distinguished. A frontispiece to domestic affairs * We learn from ^nirer that 

William Evats's translation of * The Rights f,<^°^®8^if ^uaits we leam irom Mnger that 

# txr J li fir TT n ^ / " •*! Crosse had erected a mile and a quarter of in- 

of War and Peace by Hugo Grot.us (with ^^^ copper-wire in his groimds, and that 

f^^^} A '"!l?v ^^r T Sr^'of "i'" h« °"«le ™*er irreguUr oLrvations on the 

11682), Mid an edition of Puroell s Sonatas electrical phenomena exhibited by this appa- 

"'^'J^?Kl/rJ^.?«?f?lt""\«rr*T": ratus. InVl7Crp_sse. writes: <PoorSi5r 



K!^^.7'*T^TV'"'?f'i-^;i. died yesterday.- He had now no scientific 
ZL Blo/flA-mphion Anriicus (1 /OO) there ^^„/ ^„j jj!;.^^ ^^ Broomfield in perfect in- 
tra prefix^ some verses \y Henry Hall, or- t^llectual isolation, making little e&rt to rid 
g«i»tofHereford Cathedral, in which occur ^j^^,f „f ^ ^^^j^ melancholy. 

® ., , , 1 -1 J i- In 1836 he was roused from his morbid state 

While at the shops we daily dangling view ^ ^^^ meeting of the British Association at 

False concord by Tom Cross engraven tnie ; ^^-^^^^ jjj^ '^conversations with several of 

and again m some verses prefixed to Purcell s the eminent men of science led to his being 

* Orpheus Bntanmcus' (1701)— invited to inform the geological section of 

Then honest Cross might copper cut in vain, some of his experiments. He described those 

These venee, no doubt, refer to the younger on the formation of various crystalline bodies, 

Oro88, who devoted himself principaUy to en- under the influence of a voltaic current gene- 

gxmTing miuic. rated in a water battery. In the chemical 
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section he also spoke of his improvements on ! CROSSE, JOHN (1739-1816), Ticar of 
the voltaic battery, and of his observations ; Bradford, was the son of Hammond Crosse, 
on atmospheric electricity. Crosse returned esq., of Kensington. He was bom in the 



home from the meeting an electro-chemical 
philosopher of eminence. 

In 1837, while pursuing his experiments 
on electro-crystallisation, Oosse for the first 
time observed the appearance of insect life 



parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London, in 
1 739, and educated in a school at Hadley , near 
Bamet, Hertfordshire. When he was or- 
dained does not appear, but his first curacy 
was in Wiltshire, whence he removed to the 



in immediate connection with his voltaic j Lock Chapel, London. In 1765 he went 
arrangements. These insects were proved to abroad, and travelled for three years through 
belong to the genus AcaruSf and were oh- a great part of Europe. A manuscript ac- 
serv-ed in metallic solutions supposed to be count of his travels is extant. It would 
destructive to organic life. Crosse, on pub- seem that he had entered at St. Edmund 
lishing his discovery, was, to use his own Hall, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. on 
words, *met with so much virulence and . 18 Feb. 1768 (Cat.of Ojtford Grradtiate^^ ed. 
abuse ... in consequence of these experi- . 18ol, p. 163). Soon after his return from 
ments, that it seems as if it were a crime to I the continent he was presented to the very 
have made them.* He communicated to Dr. ' small livings of Todmorden in the parish of 



Noad a full and clear account of the condi- 
tions under which this insect life was de- 
veloped, and he says : * I have never ventured 



Rochdale, and Cross-Stone in the parish of 
Halifax, where he continued for six years. 
He then 



became incumbent of WTiite Chapel, 
an opinion on the cause of their birth, and ' Cleckheaton. In 1776 he was incorporated 
for a ver\' good reason : I was unable to form B.A. at Cambridge, and took the degree of 
one.' After the notoriety gained by this pub- M.A. as a member of King's College in that 
lication of an accidental result Crosse retired univeTsity (Graduati Cantab, ed. 1856, p. 97). 
to Broomfield and led the life of a recluse. His father having bought for him the next 
giving \bTy desultory attention to his elec- presentation of the vicarage of Bradford, 
trical experiments. Yorkshire, he was presented to it in 1784 

In July 1860 Crosse married his second {J amis, Htst of Bradfordy'pj^. 209^212). He 
wife, who, being fond of science, was a valu- was highly esteemed as an ' evangelical' 
able companion to him, working in his labo- clergyman bv his parishioners during an in- 
ratory witli him, and aiding him in his elec- : cumbency of thirty-two years. Although 
trical researches. in the latter part of his life he was blind, 

He experimented on a* Mode of extracting he continued to perform the offices of the 
Metals from tlieir Ores,' and on the purifica- churcli till a fortnight before his death, which 
tion of sea-water and other fluids by electri- took place on 17 June 1816. 
city. He also communicated to the Electrical By his will he made a bequest to George 
Society a paper ' On the Perforation of Non- liuxton Browne, in trust, * for promoting tiie 
conducting Substances by the Mechanical cause of true religion,' and m 1832 three 
action of the Electric Fluid,* and he devoted theological scholarships, called the Crosse 
much time in endeavouring to trace the con- scholarships, were founded in the university 
nection between the growth of vegetation of Cambridge from the sum of 2,000/. thus be- 
and electric influence. In 1 854 he read before queathed ( Uaynbridge Univ. Calendar^ ed. 1884, 
the British Association meeting at Liveq)ool p. 349 ; Cooper, Annalaof Camhridg^j iv. 574). 
a paper * On the a])parent Mechanical Action A detailed account of his pastoral labours 
accompanying Electric Transfer.* j is given in * The Parish Priest : pourtrayed 

After a tour in England with his wife I in the Life, Character, and Ministry of the 
Crosse returned to Broomfield in 1855, and ; Rev. John Crosse, by the Rev. William Mor- 
arranged an experiment with Daniell's sus- ' gan,B.D., incumbent of Christ Church, Brad- 
taining battery. This was the last scientific Sfbrd,' London, 1841, ]2mo. 
act of his life. On the morning of 28 May He was the author of : 1. * A Letter to the 
he had a paralytic seizure. He bore his ill- Author of Remarks on Two of the Most 
ness, which lasted until July, with great Singular Characters of the Age,' London, 
patience, when he died in the room in which 1790, 8vo. This was in answer to an attack 
he was bom. made upon him by 'Trim,' i.e. Edward Bald- 

[Singcr's Elements of Klectricity and Electro- ^7^ [q- v.]t and was printed with a reply by 
chemistry, 1814; Becquarel's Trait6 do rElcc- ^he latter. 2. *A Reply to the Objections 
tricit^, 1858; Noad's Manual of Eloctricity, brought against the Church of England, in 
1855; Memorials, Scientific and Literary, of a late publication entitled " An Answer to 
Andrew Crosse, the Electrician ; Reports of the the Inquirv, Why are you a Dissenter ? " ' 
British Association, 1825, 1854.1 R. R-t. Bradford, l798, 12mo. 
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His portrait has been engraved by Topham 
from a painting by J. Hunter (Eyans, Cat 
of Engraoed Portraits, ii. 111). 

[Authorities quoted above.] T. C. 

CROSSE, JOHN (1786-1833), writer on 
music, F.S.A., and F.R.S.L., was bom at 
Hull 7 July 1786. In 1826 he published his 
only work, a large volume on the * History 
of the York Festivals,' a book which is one 
of the best of its kind. Crosse died at Hull 
on 20 Oct. 1833, and is buried at St. James's 
Church, Sutton, Yorkshire. 

[InfonnAtion from Messrs. J. B. Horwood and 
R. R. Dees.] W. B. S. 

CROSSE, JOHN GREEN (1790-1850), 
surgeon, also known as John Cross (Sketches of 
Medical Schools of Paris and Small-po.ratNor' 
iricA, title-pages), was the son of a Suffolk yeo- 
man, and was bom in 1790 near Stowmarket. 
At an early age he was apprenticed to Mr. 
Baily, a surgeon-apothecary in Stowmarket, 
whose daughter he married in 1815. When 
his apprenticeship was finished ho came to 
London, and studied at St. George's Hospital 
and at the then famous school of anatomy in 
Windmill Street, where he was noted for 
his skill in dissection. This led to his first 
appointment. Macartney, the professor of 
anatomy in Trinity College, Dublin, asked 
Brodie to recommend a demonstrator to him, 
and Brodie nominated Crosse, who proved as 
successful as a teacher as he had been as a 
pupil. When he presented himself for ex- 
ammation at the Dublin College of Surgeons, 
that corporation, whose examinations have 
not always been above the suspicion of par- 
tiality, declared the London demonstrator 
not to be learned enough to receive a Dublin 
diploma. Crosse left Dublin and went to 
Pkris, where he spent the winter of 1814-15. 
He wrote letters descriptive of the hospital 
practice of Paris to friends in London and 
Dublin, and on his return published them as 
a book, ' Sketches of the Medical Schools of 
Paris,' which gives an interesting account of 
surgical and anatomical education in Paris. 
He heard Dupuytren lecturing on inguinal 
hernia to twelve hundred students, and 
thought such a class more flattering to the 
lecturer than serviceable to the students ; he 
fbund Chaussier's lecture of an hour on me- 
thods of opening the skull for purposes of 
dissection prolix rather than useful. The > 
anatomists in general he found too purely ' 
anatomical, and they disappointed him after , 
being accustomed, in Lonaon and Dublin, to \ 
hear anatomy illustrated by cases in surgery. 
He thought the London education better, ' 
except that there were good lectures on medi- 1 
TOL. zm. 



cal jurisprudence in Paris, and at that time 
none in London. He was chiefly interested 
in anatomy and surgery, and tells scarcely 
anything about the physicians of Paris. In 
March 1815 Crosse settled in Norwich, and 
in 1820 published * A History of the Variolous 
Epidemic which occurred in Norwich in the 
year 1819.' It contains a clear account of 
the progress of vaccination in the eastern 
counties and of its beneficial results. In 
1823 he became assistant-surgeon to the 
Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, and in 1826 
surgeon. Norwich is the centre of a dis- 
trict in which stone in the bladder is a com- 
mon disease, and nearly every great Norwich 
surgeon has been famous as a lithotomist. 
Crosse, after his appointment to the hospital, 
soon attained fame in the local accomplish- 
ment, and large practice as a surj^on. In 
18^^ he obtained the Jocksonian prize at the 
College of Surgeons of England for a work on 
* The Formation, Constituents, and Extrac- 
tion of the Urinary Calculus,' which was 
published in quarto in 1835, and contains 
much original observation, and a full list of 
previous works on stone. In the following 
year he was elected F.R.S. He publishea 
several papers in the * Transactions of the 
Provincial ^ledical and Surgical Associa- 
tion,' of which he was president in 1846, and 
some cases of midwifery written by him were 
published after his death by Dr. Copeman, 
one of his pupils. He had a series of forty 
apprentices, among them the first professor 
of surgery at Cambridge, and several of 
them have described his zeal for acquiring 
medical and surgical knowledge, and his un- 
tiring energy in the practice of his profession. 
In 1848 his health began to fail. He died 
on 9 June 1860, and was buried in Norwich 
Cathedral. 

[Memoir in Medical Times (in part written by 
Professor Q-. M. Humphry of Cambridge), xxii. 
285, 311 ; information from Sir James Paget and 
Dr. P. S. Abraham ; Crosse s Works.] N. M. 

CROSSE, LAWRENCE (1G50 P-1724), 
miniature-painter (erroneously called 'Lewis' 
by Walpole and others), had a high reputa- 
tion as a limner in the reign of Queen Anne. 
He was a careful imitator, perhaps a pupil of 
Samuel Cooper ( 1 609-1672) [o. v. J He signed 
his miniatures with his initials interlaced in 
gold, the monogram being very similar to that 
used by Sir Peter Lely, to whom some of 
Crosse's miniatures have in consequence been 
attributed. Crosse was extensively employed 
by royalty and the nobility, and his minia- 
tures are to be met with in most of the great 
collections, notably the royal collection at 
Windsor and the collection of the Duke of 
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Buccleuch ; some from the latter were exhi- 
bited at the winter exliibition at Burlinprton 
House in 1879. He is stated to have been 
commissioned to repair a small portrait of 
Marv Queen of Scots in black velvet and er- 



poraries. He also tried painting in water 
colours, and exhibited in 1788 a portrait of 
Mrs. Billington in this manner. Some early 
portraits in oil of himself and his family are 
in the possession of Richard Reeder Crosse, his 



mine, in the possession of the Duke of Hamil- ' great-nephew, of Bolealler, Cullompton, and 
ton, with instructions to make it as beautiful the Rev. K. B. Carewof Collipriest, near'nver- 
as possible, and to have faithfully executed his ' ton, who also possess numerous miniatures 
commission, thus creating an entirelv erro- | by him. A mmiature of himself waa en- 
neous tvpe of tlie features of that ill-fated , graved by R. Thew, and published 1 Sept. 
queen. Crosse possessed a valuable collection 1792, and also a lady's portrait ; anotberof 
ofminiatures by the OliverSjHoskins, Cooper, the Marchioness of Salisbury was engraved 
&c., which were sold at his residence, the by Benjamin Smith in 1791, and a portrait 
* Blue Anchor' in Henrietta Street, Covent of Gregory Sharpe, master of the Temple, was 
Garden, on 5 Dec. 1722. He died in October ] engraved in mezzotint by Valentine Green in 
1724, being, according to Vertue, who knew 1770. 
him, over seventy years of age. [Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Graves's Diet of 

[Redgrave'8 Diet, of Artists ; Walpole's Anec- Artists. 1760-1880; Gent. Mag. (1810). Ixxx. 
dotes of Painting, ed. Dallaway and Womum ; 397 ; Devonshire Association for the Promotion 
Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 23068-73 ; information of Literature and Art, zv. 120 ; Taylor's Life of 
from G. Scharf, C.B., F.SA.j L. C. B. R. Haydon, i. 74; Catalognes of the Royal 

Academy, &c. ; private information.! L. C' 

CROSSE, RICH AR1)(1 742-1810), minia- ^ ^ J 

t ure painter, son of John and Mary Crosse, of an CROSSE, ROBERT (1606-1083), puritan 
old Devonshire family, was bom at Knowle, divine, son of William Crosse of Dunster, 
near Cullompton, Devonshire, 24 April 1742, ' Somersetshire, entered Lincoln College, Ox- 
deaf and dumb, an ailliction from which one ford, in 1621, obtained a fellowship in 1627, 
of his sisters abo suffered. About 1778 he graduated in arts, and in 1637 proceeded B.D. 
formed an attachment to Miss Cobley, who. Siding with the presbyterians on the out- 
however, refused him, and subsequently mar- break of the civil war, he was nominated in 
ried Benjamin Ilaydon, and was mother of 1(V43 one of the assemblv of divines, and took 
B. K. Haydon, the famous historical painter , the covenant. In 1648, submitting to the 
[q. v.] 'f his was a great blow to Crosse, and parliamentarian visitors, he was appointed 
was tiie cause of his living in retirement from by the committee for the reformation of the 
general society. Having developed great univt'rsity to succeed Dr. Sanderson as regius 
abilities as a miniature painter, he came to professor of divinity. He declined the post, 
London, and in 1758 obtained a j)romium at however, and soon afterwards was instituted 
the Society of Art8. In 17(>0 he first ex- to the rich vicarage of Chew-Magna in his 
hibited at 'the Society of Artists, in 1761 at native county. At the Restoration he oon- 




thesc exhibitions up to 1795. He resided philosopher and divine, an able preacher, and 




^„,^ ..^ practice, and retired to Weils, pniiosopuy. A DooK wnich He wrote against 

where he resided with Mr. Cobley, prebend Cilanvill was rejected bv the licensers, but 

of Wells, a brother of Mrs. Haydon. Here in Glanyill, having obtained the contents of it, 

1808 he a^min encountered his old love. Hay- sent it in a letter to Dr. Nathaniel Ingelo, 

don in his diary gives a touching account of who had a hundred copies of it privately 

the interview between his mother and Crosse, printed under the title of the * Chew Gazettt*.' 

which was quite unexj)ected, and took place Aftervyards Crosse wrote ballads against 

afteran interval of thirty years ; it was their Glanvill with the object of ridiculing him 

last meeting, as Mrs. Haydon died on her an<l the Royal Society. He was alS) the 

journey to London from Exeter, during which ftnthor of * Aoyou dXoyta, sen Exercitalio 

"she had stopped at "Wells to see her brother. Theologica de Insipientia lUtionis humanae, 

Crosse died at Knowle in 1810, ag;ed 68. He Gratia Christ i destituta), in Rebus Fidei ; in 

ranks very high as a miniature painter, esi>e- , 1 Gor. ii. 14,* Oxford, 1656, 4to. 

cially for 'delicate and natural colouring, and I [Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 122 ; Cat. 

was held in great estimation by his contem- of Printed Books in Brit. Mus.] T. C. 
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CROSSE, WILLIAM {Jl. 1630), poet 
«nd translator, was bom in Somersetsnire 
about 1590, * the son of fiutficient parent^,* 
and educated at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. on 14 May 1610, 
M.A. on 9 ^uly 1613, and took orders. Soon 
after this he left Oxford and repaired to the 
metropolis, ' where,' according to Wood, * he 
exercised his talents in history and transla- 
tion, as he had before done in logic and 
poetry. In 1612 he had contributed to 
'' Justa Oxoniensium * verses on the death of 
Henry, prince of Whales, and in the follow- 
ing year to ' Epithalamia,' a similar collection 
in honour of the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth to Frederick, count palatine. In 
1626 he published a poem of small worth 
but of much pretension, divided into two 
books, and entitled ' Belgiaes Trovbles and 
Trivmphs. Wherein are . . . related all the 
most famous Occurrences, which haue hap- 
pened betweene the Spaniards and HoUan- 
-ders in these last foure yeares Warres of the 
Netherlands,' &c., 4to, London, 1626, forty 
leaves. Crosse had accompanied the army 
as chaplain t-o the re|2^iment of Colonel Sir 
John Ogle, and in his poem he celebrates 
events of which he was himself an eye-wit^ 
ness. In the dedication of the second book 
he acknowledges, with some modesty, that 
he has written 'rather a discourse then a 
poeme,' and professes to have treated events 
■* truely and historically,* without unduly in- 
dulging in poetic license. AVood knew no- 
thing of this performance. Crosse was en- 
gaged to supply *A Continuation of tlie 
Historie of the Netherlands, from . . . 1608 
till . . . 1627,' which appears at paffe 1276 
of Edward Grimestone's * Oenerall Historie 
of the Netherlands,' folio, London, 1027. 
Orimestone was at first inclined to grumble 
at this division of labour, * the printer's hast 
preuenting myne owne desire, having had 
alwayes an intent to continue what I hud 
begun ; ' but in a subsequent passage he 
speaks very handsomely of his coadjutors 
share in the undertaking. Crosse's last known 
publication was a translation of Sallust, in 
three parts, 12mo [Ijondon], 1629. In the 
dedication prefixea to the second part he 
makes quaint allusion to the fact that * the 
royall pen of Queene Elizabeth hath beene 
formerfv verst in this translation, but this 
being like to herselfe, and too good for the 
world, was neuer published.' His life was 
passed in poverty, no better preferment hav- 
ing apparently fallen to his lot than wretch- 
edly paid army chaplaincies. In 1626 he ap- 
pears as ' preacher to Sir Edward Horwood's 
zegiment in the expedition to Cadiz ; ' in 1630 
as ' preacher to the company of the Nonsuch 



in the last ex|)edition to Rochelle.' Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury refers to Crosse in his 
autobiography (ed. 1886), p. 119. 

[Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 481-2; 
Coreer's Collectanea (Chetham Soc), pt. iv. pp. 
633-9 ; Collier's Bibliographical and Critical 
Account of the Rarest Books in the English 
Language, i. 165-7; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1625-6 p. 527, 1629-31 p. 227.] G. G. 

CROSSLEY, DAVID. [See Croslt.] 

CROSSLEY, Sir FRANCIS (1817- 
1872), carpet manufacturer and philanthro- 
pist, was born at Halifax on 26 Oct. 1817. 
His father, John Crossley, a ciirpet manu- 
facturer at the Dean Clough Mills, Halifax, 
died 17 Jan. 1837, having had by his wife 
Martha, daughter of Abram Turner of Scout 
Farm, Yorkshire, a numerous family. Mrs. 
John Crossley died 26 Nov. 1 854. ^fhe fifth 
and youngest son, Francis, was from the 
earliest age trained to habits of industry. 
He was sent to school at Halifax, but while 
still a schoolboy his pocket money was made 
dependent on his own work. A loom was 
set up for him in his father's mill, in which 
he wrought in the time not spent at school, 
and thus leanit the value of money. The 
carpet manufactory at Dean Clough was 
commenced by John Oosaley in a very 
humble fashion, but it became, under the 
management of John Crossley, jun., Joseph 
Crossley, and Francis Crossley, who consti- 
tuted the firm of J. Crossley & Sons, the 
largest concern of its kind in the world. Its 
buildings covered an area of twenty acres, 
and the firm gave employment to between 
five and six thousand persons. Its rapid 
growth takes its date from the application 
of steam power and machinery to the pro- 
duction 01 carj)ets. These had already been 
used somewhat extensively in the manufac- 
ture of other textile fabrics, and the Cross- 
ley firm saw at once the immense advantage 
that would accrue to them from their use in 
their own business. They accjuired patents 
and then devised and patented improvements 
which placed them at once far in advance of 
the whole trade, and g»ive them for a length 
of time the absolute command of a descrip- 
tion of carpet which has since been more ex- 
tensively manufactured than any other. One 
loom, the patent of which ifecame their 
property, was found capable of weaving about 
six times as much as could be produced by 
the old hand loom. The possession of this 
loom and the acquisition of other patents 
compelled the manufacturers of tapestry and 
Brussels carpets to throw their hand looms 
aside, and to apply to Messrs. Crossley for 
licenses to work their patents. Very large 
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sums thus accrued to them from royalties 
alone. In 1864 the concern was changed 
into a limited liability company, and with a 
view to increasing the interest felt by the 
employes in the working of the business, a 
portion of the shares in the new company 
were offered to them under favourable con- 
ditions, and were very generally accepted. 
Crossley was elected in the liberal interest 
as M.P. for Halifax, 8 July 1852 ; he sat for 
that borough until 1859, when he became the 
member for the "West Hiding of Yorkshire. 
On the division of the riding in 1869 he 
was returned for the northern division, which 
he continued to represent to the time of his 
decease. His generosity was on a princely 
scale. His tirst great gift to Halifax con- 
sisted in the erection of twenty-one alms- 
houses in 1855, with an endowment which 
gave six shillings a week to each person. 
On his return from America in 1855 he an- 
nounced his intention of presenting the people 
of Halifax with a park, and on 15 Aug. 18o7 
this park was opened. It consists of more 
than twelve acres of ground, laid out from 
designs by Sir Joseph Paxt^n, and, with a 
sum of monev invested for its maintenance 
in 1867, cost tlie donor 41 ,:}00/. About 1860, 
in conjunction with his brothers John and 
Joseph, he began the erection of an orphan 
home and school on Skircoat Moor. This 
was completed at their sole united cost, and 
endowed by them with a sum of 3,000/. a 
year ; it is designed for the niaintenunce of 
children who have lost one or both parents, 
and has accommodation for four hundred. In 
1870 he founded a loan fund of 10,000/. for 
the benefit of deserving tradesmen of Halifax, 
and in the same year presented to the London 
Missionarv Societv the sum of 20,000/., the 
noblest donation the society had ever re- 
ceived. About the same period he gave 
10,000/. to the Congregational Pastors' Ive- 
tiring Fund, and the like sum towards tlie 
formation of a fund for the relief of widows 
of congregational ministers. He was mayor 
of Halifax in 1849 and 1850, and was created 
a baronet 23 Jan. 1863. After a long illness 
he died at Belle Viie, Halifax, 5 Jan. 1872, 
and was buried in the general cemeter\^ on 
12 Jan., when an immense concr)urst> of 
friends followed his remains to tli(» grave. 
The will was proved 27 May 1872, when the 
personalty was sworn under 800,0(K)/. He 
married, 1 1 Dec. 1845, Martha Eliza, daughter 
of HenrvBrint(m of Kidderminster, bv whom 
he had an only son, Savile JU'inton, second 
baronet, now (1 887) M.P. for Lowestoft. Ho 
was the author of * Canada and the United 
States,* a lecture, 1856. 

[Drawing-room Portrait Gallery (1869), with 



portrait; Statesmen of England (1862), vith 
portrait ; Sir F. Crossley, Bart., Beligioos Tract 
Society. Biog. Ser. No. 1028 (1873) ; Smiles'* 
Thrift (1875), pp. 206-17 ; Illustr. News of the 
World, vol. iii. (1859), with portrait; Times, 
6 Jan. 1872, p. 12 ; Illustr. London News, Ix. 
55, 67, 687 (1872), with portrait; Family Friemi. 
1 March 1870, pp. 39-43, with portrait.] 

G. C. B. 

CROSSI^Y, JAMES (1800-1883), au- 
thor, was bom at Halifax on 31 March 1800, 
being the son of James Crossley, a merchant 
of that town, and Anne, his wife, daughter 
of William Qreenup of Skircoat. He was 
educated at the grammar schools of Hipper- 
holme and Heath, where he was well grounded 
in the classics. When he left school in 1816 
he went to Manchester, and in the following 
year was articled to Thomas Ainsworth, so- 
licitor, father of the novelist, W. Harrison 
Ainsworth [q. v.], whose literary mentor he 
became. Cirossley's father possessed a fair 
library, and the youth, having a firee run of 
the books, acquired a decided taste for litera- 
ture, especially for the Latin poets and the old 
English writers, a predilection which was 
fostered by Thomas Edwards, the bookseller 
and binder of Halifax, and further developed 
by frequent recourse to the Chetham Library 
at Manchester. Before he was out of his 
teens he began writing for * Blackwood's Ma- 
gazine,^ his first article appearing in January 
1820. It was an able essay on Sir Thomas 
Browne. Other disquisitions soon followed, 
viz. on ' Sir Thomas Urquhart*s " Jewell '^ ' 
(March 1820); on the * Literary Characters 
of Bishop Warburton and Dr. Johnson ' (De- 
cember 1820) ; on * Beard's Theatre of (>od*s 
Judgments; ' on * Manchester Poetry; ' ' Man- 
chester versus Manchester Poetry; a charm- 
ing essav on Chet ham's Librarj' (June 1 821 ) ; 
on ' Sir iThomas Browne's Letter to a Friend ; * 
on the * Comedy of Eastward Hoe ; ' and on 
Jasper Mayne's ^ City Match.' 

When the * Retrospective Review' was 
started in 1820 he rendered great assistance 
to the editors, and, among other papers, con- 
tributed the following : on *Sir Thomas 
Browne's Urn-Burial,' * Jerome Carden,' * Sir 
Philip Sidney,' and * The Arcadia ' (reprinted 
in separate form in 1853) ; on Fuller's * Holy 
and Profane State ; ' and on * Quarles's En- 
chiridion.' Some years later, it is said, he 
assisted Lockhart in the * Quarterly Review,' 
but whether he is answerable for any of the 
articles in that work is not known. 

In 1822 he edited a small duodecimo 
volume of * Tracts by Sir Thomas Browne, 
Kniglit, M.D.,' of which five hundred copies 
were prints. He intended to bring out a 
complete edition of Browne's works, but wa& 
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forestaUedbyMr. SimonWilkin. When Cross- 
ley heard of that admirable editor's projected 
work, he offered some valuable su^^gestions. 
One of the pieces which he sent as being copied 



the society formed the central fact of his life. 
The proof sheets of more than a hundred vo- 
lumes of the publications of the society passed 
through his nands, and many were enriched 



from a manuscript in the British Museum was, ' with his notes. He edited the following 
however, undoubtedly written by Crossley j volumes of the series : Potts*s * Discovery of 
himself. This was the clever ' Fragment on ' Witches/ 1846; Ih*. John Worthington's 
Mummies/ which Wilkin printed in good :< Diary /1 848-62, this being regarded as Cross- 
£&ith (Bbowne, Works, 1836, iv. 273). I ley's mapium opus ; Dee*s * Autobiog. Tracts/ 

Proceeding with his legal training, he went I 1861 ; Heywood*s 'Observations in Verse/ 
to London in 1822, and entered as a pupil ' I8i\9. He was also president of the Spenser 
in the office of Jacob Phillips, who was a I Society, formed in 186G, and of the Kecord 
noted conveyancer in King's Bench Walk, Society, formed in 1878. 
and who wrote a book of advice to articled | In 1866 he was elected a feoffee of the 
clerks, entitled * A Letter from a Grandfather Chetham Hospital and Library. In recogni- 
to a Grandson, &c.' (1818). In 1823 Crossley i tion of his services to the institution his 
was admitted a partner with Mr. Ainsworth, i co-trustees and other friends subscribed for 
and he continued in practice until 1860. In ' his T)ortrait, which was painted by J. H. 
the earlier part of his professional career he Walker, and publicly presented to the li- 
was engaged in important negotiations in brarA'in 1876. On thedeath of Thomas Jones, 
connection with extensive street improve- the librarian, Crossley assumed the control 
ments in Manchester ; and when the town of the Chetham Library, and in 1877 was 
acquired the right to parliamentary represen- appointed honorary librarian, 
tation he figured as an active worker and He was himself the owner of an enormous 
effective speaker on behalf of the tory candi- library, which he began to form as early as 
dates at the borough elections, notably at the ' 1810. Its ultimate extent was estimated 
contest in 1837 when Mr. Gladstone cham- . at one hundred thousand volumes. Most of 
pioned the conservative cause. ' these books were disposed about his house in 

In 1840 there was published a new edition great stacks, piled up from the floors, but the 
of Dr. John Wallis's * Eight Letters concern- more valuable books and manuscripts were 
ing the Blessed Trinity/ which was produced placed in tin boxes. It was a very miscel- 
at the expense of Mr. Thomas Flintoff, and laneous agglomeration of literature, yet the 
bore his name as editor, but Crossley was I owner had a mar^-ellous knowledge of the 
^ely responsible for the introduction and contents of the volumes, evidence of which 
learned notes which it contains. j is seen in the notes to the works he edited, 

His abilities and attainments were often and in his numerous contributions to * Notes 

f laced at the service of his fellow-citizens. andQueries' and the 'Gentleman's Magazine.' 
n 1840 and again in 1867 he acted as presi- A few of the main features of the library are 
«[ent of the Incorporated Law Association of noticed in a paper by J. H. Nodal in the 
Manchester. He was president of the Man- < Transactions of the Library Association,' 
cheater Athenaeum from 1847 to 1860, and 1879. Partof the collection was sold bvauc- 
his acquaintance with leading men of letters tion at Manchester in May 1884, and tlie re- 
«nableahim to be of much use in connection mainderat Sotheby's in L^mdnn in July 1884 
with the great literary soirees which were and June 1886. A large portion of his lite- 
held at that institution. He assisted in the rary correspondence is proser\'ed at the Man- 
catalogue of the Portico Library, and when Chester Free Library. 

the Manchester Free Library was in course of Crossley , whose personal appearance was re- 
formation (1861-2) he joined the committee, i markable from hisextreme corpulence and his 
and helped to select the eighteen thousand fresh ruddy complexion, was highly esteemed 
volumes which formed the nucleus of the col- \ for his social qualities. There was not in Man- 
lection. In 1867 his portrait, painted by C. Chester a more gracefid after-dinner speaker, 
Mercier, was placed in the Free Library by nor a table-tiilker with such a wealth of per- 
a number of his admirers. sonal reminiscences of authors as well as ac- 

He was a member of the Abbotsford Club, ! qiiaintance ^vith their works as he possessed. 
the Society of Antiquaries, the Philobiblon, He was an accomplished writer of epigrams 
Surtees, and other societies, but the associa- I and verses. One of these jeux d esprit was his 
tion in whose affairs he took the most pride * Vade-Mecum to Ilatton,' privately printed 
was the Chetham Society, which was formed in 181(7 (12mo, pp. 10). Some of his early 
at his house in 1843, and of which he was stanzas are produced in 'Blackwood 'for April 
«lected president in 1848. He retained the 1820. 



post until his death, and his connection with 



He died at his residence, Stocks House, 
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Cheetham^ Manchester, on 1 Aug. 1883, his 
end having been hastened by a fall at the 
Euston Square Station, London, a few months 
previously. lie was buried at Kersal Church, 
Manchester. lie never married. 

[Palatine Not6-book, iii. 221 (with portrait), 
iy.97, 245; Manchester Guardian, 2 Aug. 1883; 
Manchester Courier and Manchester Examiner, 
pame date ; Evans's Lane. Authors and Orators, 
1860; Smith's Old Yorkshire, iii. 49 (photo, por- 
trait); caricature portrait in Momns, 11 March 
1880.] C. W. S. 

GROSSMAN, SAJMUEL (1624 ?-l 684), 
divine and poet, was son of Samuel Cross- 
man of Monk's Bradfield, Suffolk (Wood, 
AthencB Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 80). He received 
his education at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated in arts, and pro- 
ceeded to the degree of B.D. in 1660 (6Ww- 
tabrigienses Graduati^ ed. 1787, p. 104). 
Taking orders, he obtained the rectory of 
Little Ilenny in Essex, from which he was 
ejected for nonconformity in 1662 (Xew- 
COUBT, Hepertorium^ ii. 327, 328 ; Davids, 
Evayiyelical Noiiconfonnity in Esse.Vy p. 408). 
Subsequently he again conformed to the 
establishment, became one of the king's chap- 
lains, and was appointed a prebendary of 
Bristol, by patent, on 11 Dec. 1067(LeNeve, 
Fasti y ed. Ilardy, i. 227). He succeeded to 
thedeanery of Bristol on the death of Richard 
Towgood, B.D., about 1 May 1683, and was 
instituted on 1 July in that year {ib. i. 223). 
He died on 4 Feb. 1()8.*^4, and was buried in 
the south aisle of the cathedral church of 
Bristol. After his death a broadsheet ap- 
peared under t lie title of ' The Inst Testimony 
and Declaration of the Hev. Samuel Cross- 
man, D.D., and Dean of Bristol, setting? forth 
his dutiful and true affection to the Church 
of England, as by law established,' with a 
preface by John Knight. 

He pu'bliylied : 1 . ^ The Young Mans Mo- 
nit or, or a modest Offer toward the Pious 
and Vertuous Compos u re of Life from Youth 
to Riper Years,' Loudon, 1664, l()mo, re- 
printed bv the Religious Tract Society, Lon- 
don, 1842 (P), 12m6. 2. *The Young Mans 
Meditation, or some few Sacred Poems upon 
Select Subjects and Scriptures,' London, 1 C(*4, 
16mo, reprinted London, 1863, 8vo. 3. Va- 
rious Sermons (Cooke, Preacher s As,s'istajitf 
ii. 295 ; Watt, Bibl. Brit.) 

[Authorities cited above.] T. C. 

CROSTON, THOMAS (/. 1659), parlia- 
mentarian. [See Croxton.J 

CROTCH, AVILLIAM (1776-1847), com- 
poser, born in Green's Lane, St. George Col- 
gate, Norwich, 5 July 1775, was the youngest 
son of Michael Crotch, a carpenter. The elder 



Ootch, who was a man with some love of 
music and mechanical ingenuity, had built 
himself a small organ, on which he could 
play a few simple tunes. About Christmas 
1776 Crotch began to show some interest 
when this organ was played, and about the 
midsummer following he could touch the 
key note of his favourite tunes. When only 
two years and three weeks old he taught 
himself * God save the King,' first the air 
I and then the bass, and he was soon able to- 
I play a few other simple tunes, besides dis- 
playing an extraordinary delicacy of ear. An 
account of him was published by the Hon. 
Daines Barrington, and Dr. Bumey commu- 
nicated a paper on him to the Royal Society, 
which appeared in vol. Ixixjpt. i. of the * Phi- 
losophical Transactions.' Tne child seems to 
have received no regular instruction, but in 
1779 he came with his mother, Isabella Crotch, 
to London. An advertisement of this date 
(18 ()ct. 1779) announces that * Mrs. Crotch 
is arrived in town with her son, the Musical 
Child, who will perform of the organ every 
day as usual, from one o'clock to three, at 
Mrs. Hart's, milliner, Piccadilly.' About 
1782 he was playing at Leicester. An eye- 
witness recorded that he played thepiano- 
forte seated on his mother's Knee. He was 
at this time a delicate but lively boy, and 
^ next to music was most fond of clialking 
upon the floor.' At this time he also could 
play the violin, as well as the pianoforte and 
organ. In 1786 Crotch went to Cambridge, 
where he studied under Dr. Randall, to whom 
he acted as assistant. In 1788, on the advice 
of the Rev. A. C. Schomberg, a tutor of Mag- 
dalen, who took great interest in him, he 
moved to Oxford, where he intended to study 
for the church. He never, however, entered 
at the university, as his patron's health broke 
down, and Crotch therefore resumed the mu- 
sical profession. Previous to this, on 4 June 
1789, a juA'enile oratorio of his, * The Cap- 
tivity of Judah,'had been performed at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. During the same year he 
was engaged at Oxford to play a concerto at 
the weekly concerts in the music room. In 
September 1790, on the death of Thomas 
Xorris, Crotch was appointed organist of 
Christ Church, a post lie held untu 1807 or 
1808, and on 5 June 1794 he proceeded to 
the degree of Mus. Bac. There can be no 
doubt that this is the actual date when ho 
took his degree, although in a letter dated 
7 March 1800 he says : * I took my depee in 
'95.' His exercise on this occasion is pre- 
served in the Music School collection, and is 
dated 28 May 1794. In March 1797 Crotch 
succeeded Dr. Philip Hayes as organist of St. 
John's College and professor of music ; the 
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latter office he held until 1806 He was ako 
about this time organist to St. Mary's, Ox- 
ford. On 21 Nov. 1799 he proceeded Mus. 
Doc His exercise on this occasion was a 
setting of Warton's ' Ode to Fancy.' It was 
finished on 28 Oct. 1799, and was published 
by subscription in 1800. During the next 
four years he delivered several courses of lec- 
tures at Oxford, and at the same time devoted 
iiimself largely, as he continued to do through- 
out his life, to drawing and sketching. In 
1809 he published six etchings of Christ 
Church, snowing the destruction caused by a 
ffreat fire in the college, and in the same year 
ne published six studies from nature, drawn 
and etched in imitation of chalk. In 1810 
he composed an ode for the installation of 
Lord Grenville as chancellor of the univer- 
sity. Probably about this time he moved to 
London, where he was much occupied with 
teaching. On 21 April 1812 his greatest 
work, the oratorio of I'alestine,' was produced 
at the Hanover Square IU)oms. The book, 
an adaptation from Bishop Heber s poem, 
was ill suited for musical illustration, but 
in spite of this drawback, and of the fact that 
Crotch never printed tlie score and charged 
two hundred guineas for the loan of the band 
parts and his own attendance as conductor 
whenever the work was performed, it achieved 
a lasting success, and remains practically the 
one oratorio by an English composer which 
has survived for half a century. In the same 
year as the production of * Palestine ' Crotch 
published his ' Elements of Musical Compo- 
sition.' He became an associate of the Phil- 
harmonic Society in 1813, and was a member 
from 1814 to 1819. In May 1820 he lectured 
at the Royal Institution, and in the same 
year composed an ode on the accession of 
Geoige I V, which was performed at Oxford. 
On the establishment of the Koyal Academy 
of Music in 1822 Crotch was appointed the 
first principal, a post he held until 21 June 
1832, on wnich date he resigned it. In 1827 
he wrote a funeral anthem for the Duke of 
York, and became again an associate of the 
Philharmonic. He was a second time mem- 
ber of the society from 1828 to 1832. Ilis 
chief publications up to this time had been 
a set of ten anthems (1H04), 'Specimens of 
Various Styles of Music referred to in a 
Course of Lectures on Music read at Oxford 
and London ' a807, 1H08, and 1818), and in 
1831 he publisned the * Substance of Several 
Courses of Lectures on Music read at Oxford 
and in the Metropolis.' On 10 June 18«'U he 
produced a second oratorio, * The Captivity 
of Judah/ a work which is entirely distinct 
firom the jouthful composition of the same 
name which was performed at Cambridge. 



This oratorio has never been published, but 
it seems to have been less successful than 

* Palestine.' It was produced at Oxford on 
the occasion of the installation of the Duke 
of Wellington as chancellor; for the same 
ceremony Crotch set an ode, the words of 
which were by Keble. His last public ap- 
pearance was at Westminster Abbey on 
28 June 1834, when he flayed the organ at 
a Handel festival. During the latter part 
of his life he lived at Kensington Gravel 
Pits, but for some time previous to his death 
he had been staying with his son, the Rev. 
W. R. Crotch, master of the grammar school, 
Taunton. Here he died suddenly at dinner 
on 29 Dec. 1847, By his will, which was 
made in 1844, he left his music and musical 
copyrights to his son, and the bulk of his 
property (estimated at 18,000/.) to his wife. 
He was buried at Bishop's Hull, near Taun- 
ton. 

Crotch occupied a distinguished position in 
his day, when indigenous music was ut a low 
ebb, and his reputation may be said to have 
been sustained since his death. He was a 
learned musician, but not a dry one, and pro- 
bably, if he had lived in a more congenial 
musical atmosphere, would have attained a 
far higher standard than he did. There are 
passages in ^ Palestine ' which show that he 
was possessed of origiiml genius and no mere 
servile copyist of Handel, although the style 
of the Saxon master is predominant through- 
out the work. Crotch, like so many other 
musicians, was unfortunately mainly depen- 
dent upon teaching for bin subsistence ; it is 
therefore not to be wondered at that he pro- 
duced so little. Throughout his life he was 
devoted to drawing, and his numerous sketches 
and water-colours whicli have been preserved 
show that if he had not devoted himself to 
music he might have attained distinction as 
an artist. Ihe jjrincipul i)ort raits of Crotch 
are (1) an oil-painting of him as a boy, attri- 
buted to Romney, but more probably by 
Beechey, in the possession of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music ; (2) a painting by J. Sanders, 
exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1785; 
(3) an engraving from a drawing by J. Sanders 

* ad vivum,' published 20 Nov. 1778 — this is 
possibly an engraving of (2 ) ; (4) in the 

* London Magazine ' for April 1779, seated at 
the organ ; another version of this is called 

* Master Crotch, the musical phienoiuenon of 
Norwich;' (5) an oval half-length, engraved 
by James Tittler, and published by Mrs. 
Crotch 12 May 1779, * near St. James's Street 
Piccadilly : ' this is probably the same portrait 
that was advertised in 1779 as 'taken from 
life by Mrs. Harrington, of No. 62 South 
Molton Street ; ' ((5) by W. T. Fry, published 
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1 Sept. 1822; (7) by J. Thomson, aft«r W. ' mother died when she was youngy and she 
Derby, in the * European Magazine/ 1 Nov. was placed under the care 01 an aunt, Mrs. 

1822. Of this two versions exist, one with Le Clerc. At an early age she showed signs 
the coat filled in and one without ; and (8) a of musical talent. Her first teacher was one 
drawing by F. W. Wilkins (now in the pos- Wafer, the organist of a chapel in Berwick 
session of Mr. D. C. Bell), representing Crotch \ Street, but soon after she was sixteen she was 
in his doctor's robes. articled to Thomas Linley for three years. 

[Eastcott on Music, 91; Parke's Memoirs, ^''^^^ ^^^f ex^llent master she made such 
i. U; Busby's Musical Anecdotes, iii. 142 ;! Progress that she was engaged at Dniry Lane 
Grove's Diet, of Music, i. 420 ; Appendix to : ">r six seasons, at a sakry rising from 6/. to 
Bemrose's Choir Chant Book; Harmonicon for ' 12/. per night. Her first appearance on the 

1823, 27, 1827,206, 1831,3; Daines Barrington's j stage took place on 11 Nov. 1780, when she 
Miscellanies, 3 1 1 ; G ardiner's Music Hnd Friends, | played Mandane in Ame's 'ALrtaxerxe8,'with 
i. 33 ; Cox's Recollections of Oxford ; Crosse's Mrs. Baddeley in the title-part, and Signers 
York Musical Festivals, 76, 100, 103, 113, 126, ' Prudom as Arbaces. A contemporary cri- 
181, 249; Universal Mag. December 1779; ticism of this performance relates that * Miss 
Musical World, 1 April 1848, 31 Jan. 1874; PhiUips'g pipe is a singular one ; it is rather 
Monthly Mag. 1800 1801 J OrcheKtra, 81 Oct. g^eet than powerful; in singing it ravishes 
1873 ; Athenaeum, 31 Jan 1874 ; Pohl s Mozart ^^e ear witi its delicacy and melting soft- 
und Haydn m I^n^on, 1. 112,, 79 ; manuscr.pts ^^^ , p ^ ^^^ ^J^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 
m posses8,on of Mr. kj. M,lner u,bson LuUum , />•, • • / t • 1*^ j ^1 • » 
ani Mr. Taphouse ; Evans's and Bromley's Cata- aPP^ajed as Clanssa m Lionel and Clarissa, 
logues of Engravings.] W. B. S. ■ J?^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ *^e season was enraged at 

Liverpool, where she appeared on 11 June as 
CROTTY, WILLIAM (d. 1742), a no- ' Polly Peachum in the * Beggar's Opera.' Her 
torious highwayman and ra])paree, * carried beauty seems to have been already quit« as 
on his depredations in the south of Ireland striking as her sin^ng, and on the revival of 
early in the eighteenth century. His name Dryden and Purcell's 'King Arthur' she ap- 
is given to a cave and u lough among the peared in the masque as Venus. She re- 
Comeragh mountains. lie was regarded as mained all her life connected with Druiy 
a man of desperate courage and unequalled i I^ane, where she appeared occasionally in 
personal agility, often baffling pursuers even speaking parts, such as Louisa Dudley in 
when mounted on fleet horses. He frequented ! Cumberland's 'West Indian' (1783), and 



the fair green of Kilmacthomas, and openly 
joined with the young men in hurling and 
football on Sunday evenings, danced with 
the girls at wakes and patterns, and was 
familiarly received in fanners' houses. At 



Fanny Stirling in Colman and Garrick's * Clan- 
destine Marriage' (1784). She also played 
Olivia in * Twelfth Night,' and Ophelia to 
Kemble's * Hamlet.' In the summer of 1783 
Miss Phillips was engaged at the Smock 



length a Mr. I learn, guided by the wife of Alley Theatre, Dublin. She played there 
one of Crotty's partners in crime, captured again in 1784. In the latter year the son 
him after a struggle in which Crottj was | of an Irish peer eloped with her, but before 
shot in the mouth — a judgment, in the esti- they could be married they were overtaken, 
mation of the people, lor his having once shot and in tlie following year she was married at 



a countryman through the mouth at his own 
fireside. Crottv and a confederate were 
outside the man's cabin, and the former 



Twickenham to Crouch, a lieutenant in the 
navy. She continued for some time to play 
under lier maiden name, but after the birtn 



wagered that tlie ball in his pistol would ' of a child (which only lived two days) she 
])ass the peasant's mouth sooner than a potato assumed her husband^s name. In March 
tliey saw him lifting to his lips' (Webb, ■ 1787 Michael Kelly [q. v.], on his return 
Compendium of Irifih Biography ^ p. 116). from the continent, met her at Drury Lane. 
Crotty was hanged at Waterford on 1 8 March i Kelly hardly knew any English, and Mrs. 
1742, and for some time after his head re- Crouch undertook to teach him, while in re- 
mained affixed to the gaol gateway. | turn he tauglit her Italian vocalisation. On 

[Gent. Mag. xii. 1 63.1 " G. G. ^"8 d6but at Drury Lane she played Clarissa 

I to his Lionel. Ihe intimacy thus beg^un 

CROUCH, ANNA MARIA (1763-1 805), ' increased to such a degree that Kelly took 
vocalist, daughter of Peregrine Phillips, a j up his abode with the Crouches, and accom* 
lawyer of Welsh extraction, was born 20 April panied them on their annual tours to the 
1 763. Her mother, whose maiden name was I country and Iris] 



ntry and Irish theatres — in 1790 joining 
Gascoyne, was of iM-ench ori^n, and said to them in a trip to Paris. Mrs. Crouch s mar- 



be connected with Charlotte Corday. Anna 
Maria was the third of six children. Her 



riage was not a happy one, and in 1791 she 
and her husband agreed to separate by mutual 
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oonBenty Bhe making him an annual allowance. 
Tlie cause of the rupture was said to be an 
intimacj which had sprung up between the 
Prince of Wales and Mrs. Crouch, though 
this was indignantly denied by her defenders. 
However, the friendship with Kellv still con- 
tinued, and they lived and acted together 
until her retirement. 

Durinff the season of 1792 Mrs. Crouch 
and Kelly were living in Pall Mall, where 
they gave brilliant receptions after the the- 
atre, to which she would come in her stage 
costume. Here the Prince of Wales, Madame 
Mara, Mrs. Billington, Sheridan, and the Stor- 
aoes were frequent visitors. For the next ten 
years Mrs. Crouch continued to sing and act 
at Drury Lane, both in opera and oratorio, 
besides appearing occasionally at provincial 
music festivals. One of her last performances 
was that of Celia in 'As you like it,' which 
ahe played for the first time, for Kelly's bene- 
fit, on 14 May 1801. During her later years 
she devoted herself much to training singers 
for the stage; she had also bought a cottage 
at Chelsea, where she gave entertainments 
in the sham-rural fashion of the day. In 
1801 she retired : her health, which was never 
very strong, rapidly failed, and she died at 
Brighton 2 Oct. 1805. She was buried in 
the old churchyard, where Kelly put up a 
stone to her memory. The cause of her death 
was variously stated to be an internal in- 
jury and excessive drinking, but the latter 
allegation is probably unfounded. Her life 
was not blameless, but she was a devoted 
daughter, and charitable to excess. Her sing- 
ing seems never to have created so much im- 
pression as her beauty ; * her appearance was 
that of a meteor, it dazzled, from excess of 
brilliancy, every spectator,' and Kelly de- 
clared that ' she seemed to aggregate in her- 
self all that was exquisite and charming.' 
The principal portraits of Mrs. Crouch are 
two mentioned in Evans's 'Catalogue,' one of 
which is by Bartolozzi after Romney ; an 
oval by Ridley after Lawrence, published 
2 Jan. 1792 ; an oval (prefixed to her * Me- 
moirs 'J, * printed for James Asperne, 17 June 
1806 ; a three-quarter length mezzotuit, in 
which she is represented holding up a rose, 
said to be in the character of Kosetta, but 
more probably in that of Mandane ; and a 
full-length by E. Harding, jun., without in- 
acription or date. 

[H. J. Tonng's Memoirs of Mrs. Crouch ; 
Clayton's Qaeens of Song, i. 186 ; Busby's Musi- 
eal Anecdotes, iii. 178 ; Thespian Diet. ; T. J. 
Dibdin'sHeminiecences ; Pohrs Mozart und Haydn 
in London, vol. ii. ; Genest*s Hist, of Stage; Geor- 
gian Era, iv. 287 ; Gent. Mag. Izxv. pt. ii. 977 ; 
Enzopean Mag. zlviii. 319; Kelly's Keminiscen- 



ces; Morning Chronicle, 11 Nov. 1780; Brom- 
ley and Smith's Catalogues of Portraits.] 

W. B. S. 

CROUCH or CROWCH, HUMPHREY 
(/f. 1635-1671), ballad-writer and pamph- 
leteer, probably belonged to the family of pub- 
lishers named Crouch, who traded largely in 
popular literature in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Mr. Ilalliwell-Phillipps 
has suggested that Humphrey was brother of 
John Crouch, the royalist verse-writer [q. v.] 
It is equally likely that he stood in the same 
relation to Edward Crouch or Crowch, John 
Crouch's publisher, and that he was father 
or uncle of Nathaniel Crouch [see Burton, 
Robert or Richard] and of Samuel Crouch, 
the proprietor of a newspaper entitled * Weekly 
Intelligence* in 1679, who received high com- 
mendation as an honest publisher from John 
Dunton (Dunton, Life and Errors, 1705). 
Humphrey was himself the publisher of a folio 
broadside in verse, entitled * A Whip for the 
back of a backsliding Brownist,' issued about 
1040, of which a copy is in the Roxburghe col- 
lection of ballads. Other broadsides, dated 
164 1 , bear his imprint (* printed for H. Crouch, 
London*). Although he wrote tracts at the 
beginning of the civil war. Crouch held him- 
seli* aloof from all parties, and deplored from a 
religious point of view the resort to active 
hostilit ies. His ballads, on general topics, ran 
fluently, and were exceptionally popular. In 
most cases they appeared as broadsides, illus- 
trated with woodcuts, and the copies of them 
in the Roxburghe and Bagford collections are 
the only ones known to be extant. The fol- 
lowing publications bear his name as author: 
1. 'Love's Court of Conscience, written upon 
two several occasions, with New Lessons for 
Lovers,' London (by Richard Harper), 1637. 
The song of Dido is stolen from * The Ayres 
. . . that were sung at Brougham Castle in 
W^estmoreland,' 1618. Mr. J. P. Collier re- 
printed the poem in his * Illustrations of Old 
EngUsh Literature,' vol. ii. 1866. 2. * The 
Madman's Morris,' Lond. (by Richard Har- 
per) n. d. (Roxb. Coll. ii. 362). 3. 'The 
Industrious Smith,' Lond. n. d. (Roxb. Coll. 
i. 158). 4. ' The Heroic History of Guy, Earl 
of Warwick,' Lond. n. d. (Roxb. Coll. iii. 150). 

5. * An Excellent Sonnet of the Unfortunate 
Loves of Hero and Leander,' Lond. n. d. 
(Roxb. Coll. iii. 150). These four undated 
ballads were all probably written about 1640. 

6. * A Godly Exhortation to this Distressed 
Nation, shewing the true cause of this Un- 
naturall Civill W^ar' (broadside in verse), 
Lond. Nov. 1642. 7. ' The Parliament of 
Graces, briefly showing the banishment of 
Peace, the farewell of Amity, the want of 
Honesty' (prose tract), Lond. 12 Dec. 1042. 
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8. * The Lady Pecunia's Journey into Hell, ' was therefore never ordained. * He never was- 
with her speech and Pluto*8 answer/ Lond. pastor to any congregations, but sometimes 
30 Jan. 1653-4. 9. ' The Welch TraveUer, . preached occasionally in the country, and 
or the Unfortunate Welchman/ 1671 ; an sometimes resided in London ' (Calajit and 
amusing attack ou tlie Welsh, published at 1 Palmeb, Nonco^f. Mem,^ ilL 337). The ex- 
a penny. Mr. J. (). Halliwell-Phillipps re- | cess of loyalty to Charles 11 and his family 
printed this poem in a limited edition of j displayed in all Crouch's poems makes this 
thirty copies in 1860. Two copies of the j identification less than doubtful. In one 
rare original are in the British Museum. I piece of verse (dated 1680) Crouch describes 
The following works, bearing the initials | himself as' once domestick servant 'to Robert 
H. C, have also been attributed to Crouch : , Pierrepoint, niarquis of Dorchester. Else- 
1. 'Christmas Carols,' licensed to Richard j where ne describes himself as 'gent.' His de- 
Harper by the Stationers' Company 9 Nov. ' dications to the Earl and Countess of Shrews- 
1632. 2. * London's Lord have mercy on us: a j bury show some intimacy, and we know that 
true relation of five Modem Plagues ' (a tract he had a brother Gilbert, who was agent to 
in prose and verse), Lond. (G. R. Harper), the Earl of Shrewsbury in the early years 
1637 (?) This is positively assigned to Crouch of Charles II's reign (CaL State Papers, 
by Mr. Chappell (Itoxb, Ballads, Ballad Charles n,l 666-7, n. 422). A letter from Gil- 
Soc. i. 468). 3. 'The Greeks and Trojans bcrt Crouch to Dugoale is printed in DugdaJes 
Warresj'a ballad,Ijond. 1640 (h) (Roxb. Coll. ' Correspondence,^. 433. Crouch's usual pub- 
iii. 158). 4. 'A Whip for the Back of a lisher was Edwara Crouch or Crowch, dwell- 
backslidingBrownist,' Lond. ( by H. Crouch), ing on Snow Hill, probably a relative. His 
1640 (?) 5. 'An Elegie sacred to the Memory , ' Mixt Poem,' 1660, and ' Muses' Joy,' 1661, 
of Sir Edmundsbury Godfrey,' Lond. 1678. were both published by Thomas Betterton* at 



6. * The Distressed Welchman bom in Tri- 
nity Lane, with a relation of his unfortu- 
nate Travels,* Lond. n. d. 7. 'The Mad 
Proverbes of Trim Tram, set in order by 



his shop in Westminster Hall,' and he is very 
likely iaentical with the great actor. Crouch 
was prolific in eulogies on princes and noble- 
men. He wrote elegies (issued as broadsides) 



Martha W^inters, whereunto is added Merry '■ on the Countess of Shrewsbury (1667), on 
Jests,' &c., London 
1689, 1693, and 
Refined and Imp 




tioii with the last three works is highly im- 
probable. 



Dorchester (1681). His other works were the 
following little volumes of verse : 1. * A Mixt 



[Koxl.unrho and Bafffonl Ballads, reprinted 1 oem, partly Instoricall, partly panegyricall, 
by the BiilTml Society, editwl l.y Chapi><^ll and ^^PO" the happy n^tum ot his sacred majesty 
the Rev. J. W. Kl)s*worth ; J. P. Collier's re- Charles the Second. . : . Not forgetting the 
print of Love's Court; Mr. .1. u. llalliwell- Rump and its Appurtenances/ Lond. (by 
Phillipps'8 reprintof the WeUh Traveller; W. C. Thomas Betterton) 1660. Dedicated to the 
llazlitt's Handbook of English Literature; Brit, author's brother, Captain Gilbert Crouch. 
Mus. Cat.] S. L. L. ! 2. * The Muses' Joy for the Recoverj- of that 

weeping vine irenr[i]etta Maria/ Lond. (by 



CROUCH, JOHN (/.KiOO-l 681 ),royaUst 
verse-writer, was proljably brother of llum- 



Thomns Betterton) 1661, dedicated to the 
Countess of Shrewsbury. 3. * Flowers strewed 



pr< 
phrey Crouch the ballad-writer [i[. v.] There by the Muses against tlie coming of the most 
were many booksellers and publishers named ill iistrious Infanta of Portugal, Catharina^ 
Crouch in London in the seventeenth century, | Queen of England,' Lond. 1662, dedicated to 

'ensusPoeti- 

loyal poems,' 

/sracteristica, or 

s from Hol- 

' Dutch Eni- 

Before the publication, however, Crouch dis- ' bargo upon their St ate Fleet.' Copies usually 
posed of his interest in both these works to , met with bear the words * second impression 
John Raworth (Akbeu, 7Va7ixcn>>^ iv. 339). ' improv'd' on the title-page. 6. * lIonJpioK 
The Rev. Joseph Hunter, in ignorance of y\vK{miKpov, London's bitter-sweet Cup of 
these facts, identified the verse-writer with Tears for her late Visitation and Joy for the 
a John Crouch of Lewes in Sussex, who was ; King's return with a Complement (in the 
for a time a student at Oxford, and was in close) to France/ 1666. 7. * Londinenses 
1662 a candidate for holy orders, but sided Lacrynnc, Ix)ndon's second Tears mingled 
with the ministers ejected in that year, and j with her Ashes, a Poem,* 1666. 
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[Cronch's Works; W. C. Hazlitt's Handbook; 
Addit.MS. 24492, f. 72 (Hunter's Chorus Vatum); 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] S. L. L. 

CROUCH, NATHANIEL (1032 P- 
1 726 P), miscellaneous author. [See Bubton, 
KoBEBT or Rtchabd.] 

CROUCH, WILLIA3I (1628-1710), 
member of the Society of Friends, bom 
6 April 1628 at Penton bv Weyhill, near 
Andover, Hampshire, was the son of a sub- 
stantial yeoman. His father died in Wil- 
liam*s infancy, and the child had little more 
education than his mother, a woman of strong 
puritan feeling, could supply. In 1046 he 
was apprenticed to an upholsterer of Corn- 
hill, and afterwards set up for himself in the 
same trade in a shop in Spread Eagle Court, 
Finch Lane, Comhill. Arter enduring much 
torment owing to religious doubts. Crouch 
met in 1654 Edward Burrough [q, v.] and 
Francis Howgill, and under their influence 
openly joined the Friends' Society in 1656. 
His mother and sister, who were residing 
near Bristol at the time, took the same step. 
On 19 April 1661 a distress was levied on 
Crouch's nouse on his refusal to pay the rate 
for the repair of the church of St. Benet 
Fink, and a month later he was committed 
to the Poultry compter for eight days on 
declining to take the usual oath on being 
elected scavenger of Broad Street ward. In 
July he refused to pay tithes ; was thrown 
into prison, and remained there for nearly 
two years. From the Poultry compter he 
addressed a long letter to Samuel Clarke 
(1609-1683) [q. v.], rector of St. Benet Fink, 
arguing the unscnptural cliaracter of tithes, 
and on 21 July 1062 Clarke replied, but the 
rector took no notice of two further epistles 
sent to him by Crouch in August. Crouch 
afterwards entered into a controversy about 
swearing with William Wickers, the prison 
chaplain, and Richard Greenway, who was 
for a time Crouch's companion in prison, 
helped Crouch in the composition of his let- 
ters. In 1662, while still a prisoner, Crouch 
was elected constable of his parish, and on 
paying the fine imposed on hmi on his de- 
clining to accept office, he was released 
from the compter. In 1666 Crouch s house 
by Finch Lane was burned in the fire, and 
he opened a new shop in Gracechurch Street. 
In 1670 he was charged with contravening 
the Conventicle Acts by attending quakers' 
meetings, and was fineu 10/. He appealed 
to a high court of justice against this judg- 
ment, without result. In 1075 he came 
into conflict with John Clyfie, rector of St. 
Benet Fink, on the old question of tithes, 
and a distress was levied on his goods. On 



23 June 1683 Crouch with George White- 
head had an inter\'iew with Archbisliop San- 
croft at Lambeth, and complained of the 
persecution which hia sect suifered. Late in 
life Crouch wrote a full account of his suffer- 
ings, with notices of George Fox, Burrough, 
Pearson, and other friends. He died 13 Nov. 
1710, aged 82, and was buried in the Friends' 
burying-place at Winchmore Hill, Middle- 
sex. Crouch married twice. His second wife, 
Ruth Brown, was of his own way of thinking, 
and their marriage was privately solemnised 
at his house in Finch Lane in 1659. She died 
2 Feb. 1709-10, a/jed 72. By his first wife 
Crouch had twocluldren. A rare mezzotint of 

. one William Crouch, signed *N. Tucker, pinx. 
1725,' is extant. Below are verses in praise 
of* Honest Will Crouch.' It is probable that 

I this is a portrait of the quaker. Crouch 
published m his lifetime * The Enormous Sin 
of Covetousness detected,' Lend. 1708, with 
an epistle by Richard Claridge [q. v.] In 
1712 Claridge edited, with an account of the 
author, Crouch's autx)biography under the 
title of ' Posthuma Christiana, or a Collec- 
tion of some Papers of W'illiam Crouch.' The 
book was reprinted as * Memoirs of William 
Crouch ' and formed vol. xi. of the Friends' 
Library', Philadelphia, 1847. 

rCrouch'H Posthuma Christiana ; Smith's 
Fnends* Books; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Notes and 
Queries, dth ser. i. 228.] 8. L. L. 

CROUNE, WILLIAM, M.D. (10:^3- 
1684). [See Croone.] 

CROW, FRANCIS (d. 1692), noncon- 
formist divine, came of a familv seated at 
Hughhead in Scotland, within six miles of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. He was boni in Scot- 
land, but received his education in France 
under the care of Louis du Moulin. For a 
while he acted as usher to a schoolmaster 
named Webb in the town of Berwick, and 
subsequently took the degree of master of 
arts, at what university is not known. Some 
time before the Restoration he was presented 
to the vicarage of Hundon, Sutlblk, where he 
continued till the Act of Uniformity ejected 
him in 1662. After this he removed to 
Ovington in Essex, where he usually preached 
twice everv Sunday between the times of 
worship in the parish church, and attracted 
a large congregation. He next fixed himself 
at Clare, a mile and a half from Ovington, 
and laboured there for many years. Once a 
month he preached at Bury St. Edmunds ; 
indeed, * often would he preach up and down 
every day in tlie week.' Towaras the close 
of Charles IPs reign, having suffered some 
persecution, he resolved to retire to Jamaica. 
1 Arrived at Port Royal on 30 March 108(J, he 
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found, to use his own words, * Sin very high at Leghorn (see Trea$. Papers, xcv. W, xdx. 
and religion very low.' By way of rebuking 94, cii. 118), and from Mitford Crow, wheat 
the islanders' gross superstition he wrote a I one time sat for Southampton, are indicated 
little treatise entitled * The Vanity and Im- 1 in various volumes of * Hist. MSS. Comm. 

Siety of Judicial Astrology,' &c., lihno, Lon- ' Reports.' Crow appears to have been on terms 
on, 1(500. At length, *upon K. James's of intimacy with Swift, and is frequently 
liberty,' he returned to England, and refusing mentioned by the latter in letters from Lon- 
tho otter of a pastorate in London, he went don in 1710-12. He died 16 Dec 1719. 
again to his old people in Clare, with whom \ [s^oble's Biog. Hist vol. ii. ; Calendar Treagoiy 



he continued till his death, which occurred 
in 1692 at the age of sixty-five. The vear 
after appeared his * Mensalia Sacra : or >f edi- 
tations on the I^ord's Supper. Wherein the 



Papers, 1702-7; Swift's Works, ii. 267, 287, 
386, iii. 11.] H. M. C. 

CROWDERor CROWTHER> ANSELM 



Nature of the Holy Sacrament is explain'd. ' (1588-1666), Benedictine monk, was a native 
... To wliich is prefixt, a brief account of of Montgomeryshire. He was among the 
the author's life and death,' 12mo, London, earliest novices in the Benedictine monastery 
1693. This so-called Mife ' is merelv a pedan- of St. Gregory at Douay, where he was clothed 
tic rhapsody, and does not toucli upon a on 15 April 1609, and professed on 8 July 
single incident in Crow's career. 1611. He became subprior and professor of 

[Calamv's Nonconfomiists Memorial (Palmer), philosophy in that monastenr, and was defi- 
iii. 266-70 ; Addit. MS. 19102. ff. 289-90.] "itor m 1621. Afterwards he was sent upon 

G. G. the English mission in the south province of 
his order, and the titles of cathedral prior 

CROW, HUGH (1765-1829), voyager, i of Rochester (1638) and of Canterbury (1657) 
bom at liamsey in the Isle of Man in 1765, | were conferred upon him. A document in 
adopted a seafaring life, became captain of the State Paper Office describes him as* some- 
a merchant vessel, and was long engaged 1 time masquing in the name of Arthur Brough- 
in the African trade. In 1808 he retired ton.' He was appointed provincial of Canter- 
from active service, and resided for some bury in 1653, and held that o^ce until his 
vears in his native town, but in 1817 he fixed death. His missionary labours were prin- 
his residence in Liver^jool, where he died on cipally in or about London, where he esta- 
13 May 1829. blished a confratemitv of the rosary which 

His ' Memoirs,' published at London in was influentially supported, Robert, earl of 
18:K), 8vo, witli his portrait prefixed, contain Cardigan, beingprefect of the sodalitv. The 
interesting descrintions of the west coast of dean of this confraternity kept the' relic of 
Africa, mrticiilarly the kingdom of Bonny, the Holv Thorn which had belonged to 
and of the manners and customs of the inha- Glastonbury Abbey before the Reformation. 
bitants. Crowder died in the Old Bailey, London, on 

[Memoirs mentionwl above ; Sutton's liiinca- 5 May 1G6(J. 
shiro Authors, p. 27.] T. C. 1 His works are : 1. * The First Treatise of 

the Spiritual Conquest ; or, a Plain Discoverv 

CROW, MITFORD (d. 1710), colonel, is of the Ambuscades and evil Stratagems Jf 
supposed by Noble ( liiof/. Hist. ii. 1 7(5) to have our Enemies in this our daily Warfare. En- 
ae(juired an ascendency in politics l)y his rela- abling the Christian Warrier to presee and 
tionship to Christopher Cn)w, who married avoid them,' Paris, 1651, 12mo, with curious 
Cliarlotte, dau^^liter of Edward, earl of Lich- cuts, in five treatises, each having a separate 
ii«*ld, and relict of Benedict Leonard, lord title-page. Other editions appeared at Paris 
Baltimore. Crow was employed as British K^o'J, 12mo ; Douav, 1685, 12mo; London 
diplomatic agent in Catalonia, where he i)er- (edited by Canon Vaughan, O.S.B), 1874, 
suaded the Catalans to espouse the cause of 12mo. 2. * Jesus, Maria, Joseph, or the De- 
t he Archduke Charles of Austria, afterwards vout Pilgrim of the Ever Blessed Virgin 
Charles V. Lord Fairfax made liim one of Mary, in his Holy Exercises, Affections, and 
the trustees under his patent for securing all Elevations. Upon the sacred Mysteries of 




'I . 

in the imperfectly kept military entry books ' Monks of the holy Order of S. Bennet,* 
of the period (Home Office Papers), and the co- Amsterdam, 1657, 1 2mo. Another contracted 
h)nial and other records furnish but scantv in- edition which appeared at Amsterdam in 166»% 
formation conceminghim. Letters from Chris- K^mo, is dedicated to Queen Catharine, and 
topher Crow, who was consul and prize agent has an elaborate frontispiece containing her 
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portrait. This prayer-book was a favourite 
with the queen. Uee, in his ' Foot out of 
the Snare/ 1624, sig. S. 1, alludes to a book 
with this title, and attributes it to Simons, 
a Carmelite, then in London, and he states 
that the work had lately issued from a press 
in London, and that the same author also 
wrote two other books, called ' The Way to 
find Ease, Rest, and Repose unto the Soul.' 
3. * The Dayley Exercise of the Devout Ro- 
sarists,' Amsterdam, 1657, 12mo ; 6th edit. 
I>ublin,1743, 8vo; 8th edit. Cork, 1770, ll>mo, 
fireouently reprinted. In the dedication to 
Sir Henry Ticnbome, bart., reference is made 
to the Tichbome dole, given to all comers on 
25 March. 

[CJilloVs Bibl. Diet, of the Engl. Catholics, 
i. 604; Weldon's Chronological Notes, pp. 71, 
89, 166, 189, 194. 196, 202, App. 4, 7 ; Snow's 
Benedictine Necrology, p. 62; Oliver's Catholic 
Religion in Cornwall, p. 510.] T. C. 

CROWDER, Sib RICHARD BUDDEN 
(179&-1859), judge, eldest son of Mr. William 
Ileniy Crowder of Montagu Place, Blooms- 
bury, was bom in 1795. He was educated at 
!Eton, and afterwards at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, but appears to have taken no degree. 
In 1§21 he was called to the bar at Lincoln's 
Inn, and joined the west«m circuit, and both 
on circuit and in London enjoyed a good 
practice, particularly through his aptitude for 
influencing j uries. In 1 837 he was appointed a 
queen's counsel, in August 1846 he succeeded 
Sir Charles Wetherell as recorder of Bristol, 
and for a lone time he held the appointments 
of counsel to tne admiralty and j udge-ad vocate 
of the fleet. In January 1849 he was elected 
in the liberal interest for the borough of Lis- 
keard in Cornwall, in succession to Mr. Charles 
Buller, and he continued to hold the seat 
until March 1854, when ho was appointed a 
puisne justice in the court of common pleas 
m succession to Mr. Justice Talfourd, and 
waa knighted. In 1859 he was sufTering from 
an inveterate ague, which affected his iieart, 
and, although a long vacation at Brighton 
enabled him to resume his seat on the bench 
during the Michaelmas term, and even to sit 
at chamberB on the day but oiie before his 
death, he died suddenly on 5 Dec. He never 
married. 

[Foss'b Lives of the Judges; Times, 6 Dec. 
1869; Law Mag. new sor. v. 345; Jurist, 10 Dec. 
1869; Ann. Reg. 1850.] J. A. H. 

CROWE, CATHERINE (1800 P-1876), 
novelist and writer on the supernatural, was 
bom at Borough Green in Kent about 1800. 
Her maiden name was Stevens. She appears 
to have principally resided in Edinburgh, and 



in her tract on spiritualism speaks of herself 
as having been * a disciple of George Combe.* 
Her first literary work was a tragedy, *Aris- 
todemus,' published anonymously m 1838. 
She next produced a novel, ' Manorial Rights,' 
1839, and in 1841 wrote her most successful 
work of fiction, 'Susan Hopley.* In 1844 
*The Vestiges of Creation,' which Sedgwick 
had pronounced on internal evidence to bo 
the work of a woman, was not unfrequently 
attributed to her, and she amused those in 
the secret by her apparent readiness to ac- 
cept the honour. She was, however, em- 
ployed upon quite a different class of in- 
vestigation, translating Kemer*s * Seeress of 
Prevorst ' in 1845, and publishing her * Night 
Side of Nature ' in 1848. This is one of the 
best collections of supernatural stories in our 
language, the energy of the authoresses own 
belief lending animation to her narrative. It 
has little value from any other point of view, 
being exceedingly credulous and uncritical. 

* Lilly Dawson,* the most successful of her 
novels after * Susan Hopley,' was published 
in 1847. The * Adventures of a Beauty' 
and 'Light and Darkness' appeared in 1852, 

* Linny Lock wood ' in 1854. She also wrote 
another tragedy, * The Cruel Kindness,' 1853 ; 
abridged * Uncle Tom's Cabin ' for juvenile 
readers ; and contributed some effective tales 
to periodicals. In 1859 appeared a little 
treatise on 'Spiritualism, and the Age we 
live in,' with slight reference to the nominal 
subject, but evincing a morbid and despon- 
dent turn of mind, which resulted in a vicuent 
but brief attack of insanity. After her re- 
covery she wrote little, but several of her 
works continued to be reprinted. She died 
in i 876. Mrs. Crowe will probably be best 
remembered by her ' Night Side of Nature,' 
but her novels are by no means devoid of 
merit. They are a curious and not unpleasing 
mixture of imagination and matter of fact. 
The ingenuity of the plot and the romantic 
nature of the incidents contrast forcibly with 
the prosaic character of the personages and 
the unimpassioned homeliness of the diction. 
Curiosity and sympathy are deeply excited, 
and much skill is shown in maintaining the 
interest to the last. 

[Hale's Woman's Record ; Men of the Time.] 

R.G. 

CROWE, EYRE EVANS (1799-1868), 
historian, bom at Redbridge, Southampton, 
20 March 1799, was the son of David Crowe, 
captain in an East India regiment, whose 
wife had been a Miss Ilayman of Walmer. 
David Crowe's father was another Eyre Evans 
Crowe, also in the army ; and an ancestor 
was William Crowe, dean of Clonfert from 
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1745 to 1706. Crowe's mother died from lat«d in the university of C&mbridge as a 

the effects of her confinement. He was edu- member of Caius College on 14 Dec. 1632. 

cat^d at a school in Carlow, and at Trinity On 4 Dec. 1068 he was nominated by Aich- 

Collcgc, Dublin, where he won a prize for bishop Sheldon chaplain and schoolmaster of 

an English poem. He left college early to ; the hospital of Holy Trinity at Croydon, 

take to journalism in London. In 1822 he Surrey, founded bv Archbisnop Whitgift. 

went to Italy, whence he wrote descriptive This office he held till 1676, when the follow- 

letters published in 'Blackwood's Magazine' ing entry appears in the Croydon parish re- 

diiring 1822 and 1823. lie then produced a gister: — * 16/6, Ap. 11. William Crow that 

series of novels, including*Vittoria Col onna,* was skool master of the Free skool, who 

* To-day in Ireland' (1825), *Tlie English hanged himselfe in the winde of one of his 
in Italy ' (1825), * The English in France ' chambers in his dwelin house, was buried in 
(1828), * Yesterday in Ireland' (1829), and the church' {Collect Topog, et Geneal iii. 

* The English at Home ' (1830). He wrote \ 308). 

no other novel till 1853, when he published ' He published: 1.' An Ehcact Collection or 

* Charles Delmer,' a story containmg much Catalogue of our English Writers on the Old 
shrewd political speculation. , and New Testament, either in whole or in 

He contributed a * History of France ' to part: whether Commentators, Elucidators, 
Lardner's 'Cabinet Encvclopjedia ' in 1830; Adnotators, or Expositors, at large, or in 
and part of a series of lives of * Eminent single sermons,' Lond. 1663, 8vo (anon.) ; 
Foreign Statesmen' to the same in 1831, : second impression, 'corrected and enlarged 
the remainder being contributed by G. P. R. with three or four thousand additional,' 
James. The ' Historj' of France,' amplified Lond. 1668, 8vo. Wood tells us that the 
and rewritten, was jmblished in five volumes presbyterian divine, John Osborne, projected 
in 1858-68. In 1853 he published * The a similar work, and had printed about eight 
Greek and the Turk,' the result of a journey sheets of it, when he was forestalled by Crowe. 
made to the Levant to investigate the Eastern ^ The work is sometimes called Osborne's, but 
question. In 1854 appeared his ' History j more generally Crow's Catalogue. It was the 
of Louis XVIII and Cnarles X.' He had precursor of Cooke's * Preacher's Assistant.' 
been a 8])ectator of the street struggles in 2. 'Elenchus Scriptorum in Sacram Scriptu- 
1830, and had long resided in France. Soon ramtamGrfficorumquamLatinorum, &c. In 
after 1830 he became Paris correspondent of QuoexhibentureorumC}en8,Patria,Professio, 
the 'Morning Chronicle. The needs of a Ileligio,LibrorumTituli,Volumina,Editiones 
growing family compelled him t o devote him- varia}. Quo tempore claruerint, vel obierint. 
self exclusively to journalism. He returned , Elopria item aliquot Virorum clarissimorum. 
to England in 1844. lie joined the staff of Quibus omnibus prajmissa sunt S. Biblia, 
the ^ Daily News' on its foundation in 1846, pnrtosqueBiblioriim, variis Unguis variisvici- 
and was its editor from 1849 to 1851. He 1 bus editn,' Lond. 1072, 12mo. Dedicated to 
also wrote the foreip^n articles for the * Ex- I Archbisho]) Sheldon, 'his most honourable 
aminer ' during the editorsliip of Albany Fon- pat ron ' ( Addit. MS. 5865, f. 106 b). In eom- 
blanque [q. v.], and, later, of John Forster pilingthisworkCrowetook many things from 
[q. v.] lie died, after a painful operation, | Edward Leigh's * Treatise of Religion and 
on 25 Feb. 1868, and was buried at Kensal Learning.' 

Green. . , -.r /• ' [Authorities cited above ; Garrow's Hist, of 

Crowe married Margaret, daughter of | Croydon, p. 130; Lysons's Environs, i. 200 
Captain Arclier of Kiltimon, co. Wicklow, "Wood's Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 676, 928.1 
at St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, in 182:3. 
There were six children of the marriage : 
Eyre Crowe, A.U.A., born 1824 ; Jos(»ph 
Archer Crowe (commercial attach6 in Paris), 
born 1825 ; Eugenie Marie (now Mrs. Wynne); 
Edward (now deceased), born 1829 ; Amy 
Marianne (Mrs. Edward Thackeray, now de- 
ceased), born 1831 ; and Dr. George Crowe, 
born 1841 . He had also a familv bv a vsecond 
wife. 

[Information from Mr. Eyre Crowe, A.R.A.] 

CROWE, W^ILLIAM 0616-1(575), bi- 
bliographer, was bom in Suffolk in 1616 
(Addit. MS. 19165, f. 253), and was matricu- 



Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 676, 928.] 

T. C. 

CROWE, WILLIAM, D.D. (<?. 1743), 
divine, was educated at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded B.A. in 1713, 
was elected to a fellowship, and commenced 
M.A. in 1717. On 6 Feb. 1721 he became 
rector of the united parishes of St. Mary 
Magdalen and St. Gregory, near St. Paul's 
Cathtidral, London, and he was also lecturer 
at St. Martin's, Ludgate. He was created 
D.D. at Cambridge in 1728, on the occasion 
of George IPs visit to the university ( Canta- 
hn'ffienses Graduatij ed. 1787, p. 104). In 
1730 he obtained the rectory of St. Botolph, 
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Bishopegate, and in September 1731 he was hood at Winchester^ where the boy, who was 
•collated to the rectory of Finchley, Middlesex, endowed with musical tastes and possessed a 
He was chaplain to l^ishop Gibson, and one of rich Toice, was occasionally employed as a 
the chaplains-in-ordinary to George II. He chorister in Winchester College chapel. At 
died at JFinchley on 11 April 17^, and was , the election in 1768 he was placed on the roll 
'buried in the churchyard of that parish. I for admission as a scholar at the college, and 

By his will he left 3,000/. to Bishop Gibson, was duly elected a 'poor scholar.' He was 




Anne's Bounty fund, and a like amount to he was admitted as fellow in 1767, and be- 
Sir Clement Cotterell Dormer, knight, master came a tutor of his college, in which position 
of the ceremonies, in remembrance of the his ser\'ices are said to liave been highly 



many favours received from him when they 
ivere at college together. 

Cole relates that he was a good Greek 



valued. On 10 Oct. 1773 he took the degree 
of B.C.L. His fellowship he continued to 
hold until November 1783, although, accord- 



scholar, and that he lent his notes and ob- ' ing to Tom Moore, he had several years pre- 
servations to Dr. Bentley, from whom he ■ viously married * a fruitwoman's daughter at 
could never recover them (Addif. MS, 6865, , Oxford* and had become the father 01 several 
i, 117). I children. In 1782, on the presentation of his 

He published several single sermons, of college, lie was admitted to the rectory of 
which the following deserve special notice : j Stoke Abbas in Dorsetshire, which he ex- 
1, ' Oratio in Martyrium regis Caroli I coram changed for Alton Barnes in Wiltshire in 
Academia Cantabri^iensi habita in Templo ; 1787, and on 2 April 1784 he was elected the 
Beatte Marise, tricesimo die Jan. 1719,' Lon- ' public orator of his university. This position 
don (two editions), 1720, 4to ; reprinted with and the rectory of Alton Barnes Crowe re- 
his collected sermons. 2. * The Duty of Pro- tained until his death in 1829, and the duties 
moting the Public Peace,' preached before attaching to the public oratorship were dis- 
the lord mayor 30 Jan. 1723-4, being the charged by him until he was far advanced in 
anniversary of the martyrdom of Charles I, ' years. According to the * Clerical Guide ' he 
London (two editions), 1724, 8vo. 3. *A was also rector until his death of Llanymy- 
Sermon preached before the House of Com- nech in Denbighshire, worth about 400/. per 
inon8,Jan.30, 1734-6, being the Anniversary- ' annum, from 1806, and incumbent of Saxton 
Fast for the Martyrdom of King Charles the in Yorkshire, valued at about 80/. a year, from 
First,' London, 1735, 4to. 4. * A Sermon the same date. A portrait of Crowe is pre- 
occasion'd by the death of Queen Caroline,' served in New College library. A grace for 
London [1737], 4to. A volume of * Dr. I the degree of LL.D. was passed by his col- 
Crowe's favourite and most excellent Ser- lege on 30 March 1780, but he docs not seem 
mons,' eleven in number, appeared at London to have proceeded to take it. Many anec- 
in 1759, Svo (Dakltng, C^cl. Bibliographicay dotes are told of his eccentric speech and his 
i. 831). Watt {BibL 6rit.) mentions an I rustic address, but Crowe's simplicity, says 
edition of 1744. These sermons were pub- ' Moore, was 'very delightful.' In politics Le 
lished by the trustees of Queen Anne's Boun ty, ' was 'ultra-whig, almost a republican,' and 
to whom the author becjueathed 200/. to de- ' he sympathised with the early stages of the 
fray the expense of printing them. Crowe French revolution. His expenditure was 
contributed some Greek verses to the Cam- ' carefully limited, and he was accustomed to 
bridge University collection on the peace of walk from his living in Wiltshire to his col- 
Utrecht, lege at Oxford. Often was he noticed strid- 

Hifl portrait has been engraved by J. Smith ; inp along the roads between the two places, 
(Etakb, Cat, of Engraved Fortraitg, No. with his coat and a few articles of under- 
14776). . clothing flung over a stick, and with his boots 

[Anthorities quoted above ; aUo Malcolm's ' covered with dust. Graduates of the univer- 
Londinium Redinvum, iv. 482 ; Gent. Mag. i. , sity extending their afternoon walks a few 
406, xiii. 218 ; Lysons'e Environs, ii. 340 ; Lond. miles into the country might see him sitting 
HSjBLg, 1743, p. 205; Nichols's Lit. Anccd. ii. 62.] on a bench outside a village inn correcting 

. T. C. the notes of the sermons which he was to 
deliver at St. Mary's, or of the orations with 

CXROWEy WHiLIAM (174t5-1829), poet which he was to present to his university the 
and divine, was bom at Midgham, Berkshire, chief personages in Europe. Nevertheless his 
and baptised 13 Oct. 1745, but his father, a ' appearances in the pulpit or in the theatre at 
carpenter by trade, lived during Crowe's child- j Oxford were always welcomed by the gra- 
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duates of the university. lli.s command of stituto . . . Dom. Crew.' 1788. From the 
the Latin language was readily acknowledged preface it appears that the oration waa printed 
hy his contemporaries, and his Latin sermons , m refutation of certain slanders as to itd 
at St. Mary's or his orations at commemora- character which had been circulated. It con- 
tion, graced as they w^ere by a fine rich voice, tained his views on the revolution of 1688. 
enjoyed gpreat popularity. lie was interested 4. * Oratio Crewiana,* 1800. On poetry and 
in architecture, and occasionally read a course the poetry professorship at Oxford. 6. * Ham- 
of lectures on that subject in New College let and As vou like it, a specimen of a new 
hall. The merits of his lectures at the Roval edition of SLakespeare' [anon, by Thomas Cal- 
Institution on poetry are extolled by l)r. decott and Crowe], 1819, with later editions 
Dibdin. When he visited Homo Tooke at in 1820 and 1832. The two friends contem- 
Wimbledon, a considerable i)ort ion of his time , plated a new edition of Shakespeare, and this 
was spent in the garden, and horticulture I volume was published as a sample of their 
was the theme on which he dilateil. Owing : labours, but it had no successor, o. * A Trea- 
to the skill in valuing timber, which he had tise on English Versification,* 1827, dedicated 




lege as their woodman. His peculiarities | notes, and Dr. Johnson's Life, corrected and 
marked him out as a fit subject for caricature, ' enlarged,' Bath, 1828. Crowe's son died in 
and his portrait as * a celel)rated public orator' battle in 1815, and in 'Notes and Queries,' 1st 
was drawn by Dighton January 1808 in full- ser. vii. 6, 144 (1853), is a Latin monody by 
length academicals and with a college cap in his father on his loss. His verses intend^ to 



his hand. After a short illness he died at 
Queen Square, Bath, in which city he had 
been recommended for the previous two years 
to pass the winter months, 9 Feb. 1829, 



have been spoken at the theatre at Oxford on 
the installation of the Duke of Portland as 
chancellor have been highly lauded by Ro- 
gers and Moore. The latter poet speaks also 



aged 83. Crowe and Samuel Rogers were of Crowe's sweet ballad * To thy cliffs, rocky 
intimate friends, and when the latter poet Seaton, adieu ! ' His sonnet to Petrarch is 
was travelling in Italy he made two authors, 1 included in the collections of English sonnets 
IMilton and Crowe, his constant study for | by Housman and Dyce. 
versification. 'How little,' said Rogers on [Gent Mag. 1829, pt. i. 642-3 ; Cox's Recol- 
another occasion, Ms Crowe known, even to . lections of Oxford, 2nd edit. 229-32; Mayo's 
])ersons who are fond of poetrv ! Yet his . l^ibliothecaDorsetiensis, p. 120; Hutchin8*si)op- 
'' Lewesdon Hill" is full of noble passages.' st-'t (1864), ii. 150-1 ; Stephens's Home Tooke. 
That hill is situated in the western part of "• 332 ; Dyce's Tabltwtalk of Samuel Rogers, 
Dorsetshire,ontheedgeofthoparishof Broad- PP- '^'^o-^l DiMins LiUTary Life, i. 245-6; 
Windsor, of whicli Tom Fuller was rector, and ^om Moore s Memoirs, ii. 1 77-202, 300. v. 60. 
;ar Crowe's benefice of Stoke Abbas. The 1^7 277-8. vm 23^. 245 ; Notes ajjd Queries, 
>ct is depicted as climbing the hill-top on a ^^'l ^^^' vl 42-3 (I808).] W. P. C. 



near 

DO' 



Xlay morning and describinpf the prospect, 
with its tissociations, which his eve 8ur\evs. 



CROWFOOT, JOHN RUSTAT (1817- 
1875), Hebrew and Svriac scholar, son of 



ITie first edition, issued anonymously and , William Henchman Crowfoot, a medical man 
dedicated to Shipley, the wliig bishop of St. in large practice, was bom at Beccla^.Suflblk, 
Asaph, was published at the Clarendon Press, on :^1 Feb. 1817. He was educated at Eton, 
Oxford, in 1/88. A second impression, with where he obtained a foundation scholarship, 
its authorship avowed, was demanded in the , He matriculatedatCaius College, Cambridge, 
same year, and later editions, in a much en- in 1 83.*^, and graduated B. A. as twelfth wrang- 
larged form, and with several otlier poems, , leriul839. The following year he was elected 
were jnibli shed in 1804 and 1827. Words- fellow of his college, of which, and also of 
wortli, Coleridge, and Bowles, like Rogers, King's College, he was appointed divinity h*c- 
have recognised its value as an admirable turer. He took his degree of M.A. in 1842, 
description in harmonious blank verse of local \ and B.I), in 1849. In 1848 he contested the 
scenery, and Tom Moore confessed that some rt»gius professorship of Hebrew unsuccessfully 
of its passages were * of t lie highest order.' with Dr. Mill, and printed his probation exer- 
Crowe's other works attracted less attention, cise on Jer. xxxiii. 15, 16. lie did curate's 
They were : I. * A Sermon before the Univer- , work at (Ireat St. Mary's, Cambridge, 1851-3, 
sity of Oxford at St. Mary's, 5 Nov. 1781.' 1 and in 1854 accepted the livingofSouthwold, 
2. ** On the late Attempt on her Majesty's j Sulfolk, which he held till 1860, when he be- 
Person, a sermon before trie University of Ox- 1 came vicar of Wangford-cum-Rcydon in the 
ford at St. Mary's, 1786.' 3. * Oratio ex In- ■ same county. Here he died oii 18 Manrh 
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1876. He married,on27Aug. 1850, Elizabeth , time and place Crowley painted the editor 
Tufhell, by w hom he had an only son, who died , of the 'Nation/ Charles Gavan T>nffy, who 
young. While at Cambridge Crowfoot issued writing years later relates that the artist had 
sevenl pamphlets on university matters: *0n j bestowed upon him (Duffy) * a dreamy poetic 
Private Tiution,' 1844 ; ' On a University . head which might have passed for Shelley's.' 
Hostel/ 1849 ; ' Plea for a Colonifd and Mis- The portrait of O'Connell was exhibitea in 



sionary College at Cambridge/ 1854. He also 
published ' Academic Notes on Holy Scrip- 
ture/ 1st series, 1850, and an English edition 



the London Academy Exhibition of 1845, 
and in the same exhibition appeared ' Taking 
the Veil,' one of the best known of Crowley s 



with notes of Bishop Pearson's five lectures pictures, painted for St. Vincent^s Hospital, 

on the Acts of the Apostles and Annals of Dublin, and still to be seen in that institu- 

St. Paul. Towards the close of his life, in tion. It contains among other portraits those 

1870y he published, under the title of * Frag- of Dr. Murray, Roman catholic archbishop 

mentaEvangelica/aretranslation into Greek of Dublin; of Mrs. Aikenhead, foundress of 

of Cureton? early Syriac text of certain the order of Religious Sisters of Charitjr in 

portions of the first two gospels. In con- Enjo^land and Ireland ; and of the artist him- 

nection with this work Crowfoot, in 1873, self in the background. 

made an expedition into Egypt in search of From 1835 Crowley passed a considerable 

Syriac manuscripts of the gospels, with the portion of his time in London, and from 1843 

view, in his own words, of * getting as near till his death lived at 13 Upper Fitzroy Street. 

as possible to the very words of Christ.' Here he produced numerous works in history. 

Crowfoot was a diligent and devoted parish domestic life, and portraiture, many of which 

priest. were engraved and lithographed. Much of 

[Private information.] R V. his time continued, however, to be Sjpent in 
Ireland, where about two months before his 

CROWLEY, NICHOLAS JOSEPH death he completed a picture of * The Irish 

(1819-1857), painter, was the third son of Court,* a commission from the Earl of Carlisle, . 

Peter Crowley, a gentleman of some pro- then lord-lieutenant. Coming to London in 

rirty in Dublin, where he was bom on the autumn of 1857 he was t^ken ill with 

Dec. 1819. At a very early age Crowley diarrhoea, and died on 4 Nov. in that year. 

showed a denuded artistic talent and became [information from Mr. R.B. Sheridan Knowles, 

^oJ^P'l ?f ^^ ^I^J^^H!" ^-t^r^ ^t nephew of N. J. Crowley.] 
1836, at the age of fifteen, he exhibited_at 

'NEILL (1832- 
Ballymacoda, 

^ ^ , being the son 

fifom that time till his death, twenty-two of a small tenant farmer. His uncle, Peter 
years later, his name regularly appeared in O'Neill, a priest, had been engaged in the 
the list of exhibitors. He exhibited forty- insurrection of 1798, but escaped with a 
six pictures. In 1838 he was elected a flogging. Crowley was educated in the prin- 
member of the Royal Hibernian Academy, ciples of total abstinence from intoxicating 
In the following year he exhibited in the liquors and fanatical hatred of the English 
Boyal Academy a portrait of the Marquis connection, and is said to have adorned his 
of Normanbv, late lord-lieutenant of Ireland, circle. He was implicated in the Fenian con- 
Orowle^ had already become very popular in gpiracy almost from the beginning, and was 
his native countir, where his * Cup-tossing,* present at the attempt to break into the 
purchased in 1842 by the Royal Irish Art coastguard station at Knockadoon made in 
Union, is still a fevourite subject, having March 1867. The attack being repulsed. Crow- 
been firequently reproduced in engravings, ley retired with a small party to the Kil- 
photo^phs, and pottery. He painted several clooney wood, where on the 3l8t he was shot 
portraits of O'Connell during the imprison- in a skirmish with the constabulary. He 
xnent of the latter in 1844. To one of these died at Mitchelstown the same day. His 
(VConnell subscribed the following auto- last moments are said to have been edifying. 

Oh : * I sat during my imprisonment in jje was followed to his grave by an immense 

imond Bridewell to have this portrait of multitude. 

me painted bv Mr. Crowley for my esteemed [WebVs Compendium of Irish Biography.] 

finend and fellow-pnsoner John Gray. Daniel J. M. R. 
(yOonnelly M.P. for the county of Cork, 

6 Sept 1844, Richmond Bridewell.' This CROWLEY, CROLE, or CROLEUS. 

portrmit is still in the possession of the family ROBERT (1518 P-1588), author, printer, and 

cf the late Sir John Gray. At the same divine, was bom in Gloucestershire, and be- 

T0L. zni. B 
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came a student at the university of Oxford The vestment question troubled him greatly, 
about 1534. He was soon after made a demy and he published * A Discourse against the 
at Magdalen College, and in 1542 was proba- Outwarae Apparell and Garmentes of the 
tioner-fellow, having taken his B.A. degree Popishe Churche.' On 29 Sept. 1674 he 
(Wood, AtheruCf i. 542). He was attracted ' preached a sermon at the Guildhall before 
by the doctrines of the Reformation, and in ' the lord mayor, Sir James Hawes, knt., and 
1548 published three controversial works, on 5 May 1576 he was presented to the 
printed by Day & Seres, * probably,* says vicarage of St. Lawrence. Jewry, then in thr 
Herbert, *.he might correct tbe press there, gift oi the bishop of London by lapse. This 
and learn the art of printing, which he after- he resigned in 1578. He did not entirely 
wards practised himself ( Tupogr. Antiq. ii. ' give up his connection with bookselling, as 
758). He had an office of his own in 1549 on 27 Sept. 1578 he was admitted a freeman 
in Ely llents, Holbom, where he printed his j of the Stationers' Company by redemption 
metrical version of the Psalms and a couple ' (Arbeb, Transcript^ ii. 679), and afterwards 
of other volumes in verse from his pen. In j to the livery, fle preached before the com- 
1550, besides the well-known 'One and ' pany 3 July 1586. In 1580 he and another 
Thyrtye Epigrammes ' and other volumes of were appointed to visit the Roman catholic 
his own production, he printed the work on prisoners in the Marshalsea and White Lion 
which his typographical fame chiefly rests, at Southwark. Strype speaks of him as ' in 
This was the * Vision of Pierce Plowman,* of the year 1582 very diligent in visiting and 
which he issued no less than three impres- disputing with certain priests in the Tower' 
sions in that year (Skeat's edit. 1886, ii. | {Parker, i. 436). He died 18 June 1688, at 
Ixxii-lxxvi). Some of the earliest Welsh ' about the age of seventy, and was buried in 
books came from his press. He was ordained ! the chancel of St. Giles, Cripplegate. His 
deacon by Ridley 29 Sept. 1551, and was widow was left so poor that she was allowed 
described in the bishop's register as 'stationer, a pension by the company of four nobles a 
of the parish of i5>t. Andrew, Holbom * year. Whether as printer, divine, versifier, 
(Strypb, Mejnon'alSf ii. pt. i. 563). He then or controversialist, Crowley passed his life 

§ave up his printing, which he only practised in battling for the new doctrines. EGs popu- 
uring three years. He was among the exiles larity as a preacher is shown by the numerous 
at Frankfort in 1554 (A Brieff Dlseours of entries in Machyn's * Diary* (Camden Soc., 
the Troubles (1575), 1846, passim). On the 1848). 

death of Mary he returned to England, and ' His works are: 1. 'The Confutation of 
preached at Paul's Crosjs on 15 Oct. 1559 and XIH articles whereunto N. Shaxton sub- 
31 March 1560 (Strype, Aniials, i. pt. i. 200, scribed,' London, J. Day & W. Seres [1548], 
209 ). He was admitted to the archdeaconry sm. 8vo (Shaxton recanted at the burning of 
of Hereford in 1559, and the ensuing year Anne A^kew, of which event a woodcut is 
was instituted to the stall or prol)end of given). 2. * An Inforraacion and Peticion 
*Pratum majua'in the cathedral of that city agaynst the Oppressours of the Pore Com- 
(CowpER, Introd. x). As member of con- mons of this Realme ' [I^ondon, Day & Seres, 
vocation he subscribed to the articles of 1562, 1548], sm. 8vo (analysed in Strype, Memo- 
and busied himself with matters of ecclesi- rial^y ii. pt. i. 217-26; Ames thought it was 
astical discipline. He also at that time held printed by the author). 3. * The Confutation 
the living of St. Peter's the Poor in London of the Mishapen Aunswer to the misnamed, 
(Annnl:^, i. nt. i. 489, 493, 501, 504, 512). wicked Ballade [by Miles Hoggard] called the 
He was collated to the prebend of Mora Abuse ofye Blessed Sacrament of the Aultare,' 
in St. Paul's on the decease of John Veron, London, Day & Seres, 1548, sm. 8vo (the 
1 Sept . 1 563 ( N e wcourt, Kepertoritun^ i . 1 81 ) . ballad is introduced and refuted both in verse 
When Archbishop Parker in 1564 endea- and prose, ib. ill. i. 442). 4. * ANew Yeres 
voured to enforce among the clergy the use Gyfte, wherein is taught the Knowledge of 
of the square cap, tippet, and surplice, he Oneself and the Fear of God,* London, R. 
was opposed by Crowley, who refused to Crowley, 1549, sm. 8vo. 5. *TheVoyceof 
minister in the* conjuring garments of poper}'^' the Laste Trumpet, blowen by the Seventh 
(Strype, Parl-er, i. 301). In 1566 lie was Angel, callyng al estats of men to the ryght 
vicar of St. Giles without Cripplegate, and path/ London, R. Crowley, 1549 and 1550, 
was deprived and imprisoned for creating a sm. 8vo (a metrical sermon addressed to 
disturbance about the wearing of surplices twelve conditions of men). 6. 'The Psalter 
by some singing men in his church (tb. 434-6). \ of David newely translated in Englysh 
He resigned his archdeaconry in 1567, and ' metre,' Ix)ndon, K.Crowley, 1549, 8vo (Crow- 
was succeeded in his prebendal chair at ley was the first to versify the whole Psalter). 
Hereford the following year by another clerk. 7. * Dialogue between Lent and Liberty, 
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-wherein is declared that Lent is a meer in- 
vention of man/ London, n. d., Svo (title 
from Wood;. 8. 'The Way to Wealth, 
wherein is plainly taught a most present 
remedy for sedicion/ London, Crowley, 1550, 
«m. Svo (of considerahle political and his- 
torical yalue). 9. 'Pleasure and Payne, 
Heaven and Hell ; Remember these Foure, 
and all shall be Well,' London, Crowley, 1551 , 
am. 8vo (in verse). 10. * One and Thyrtye 
Epigrammes, wherein are bryeily touched so 
many abuses that may and ought to be put 
away,' London, Crowley, 1550, sm. Svo, said 
to have been reprinted in 1551 and 1559 (the 
copy in the Cambridge Universit-y Library is 
the only one known ; Strype reprmted fifteen 
of the epigrams in ' Memorials,' ii. pt. ii. 
466-73). 11. 'The true copye of a Prolog 
wrytten about two c. yeres past by John 
WycUiife,' London, Crowley, 1550, sm. Svo. 

12. 'The Fable of Philargyrie, the great 
Oigant of Great Britain,' London, Crowley, 
1551, sm. Svo (title from Herbert's ' Ames's. 

13. ' An Epitome of Cronicles,' London, T. 
Marshe, 1559, 4to (by T. Languet ; continued 
by T. Cooper, from Edward VI to Elizabeth 
by Crowlev). 14. ' An Apologie or Defence 
01 those Englishe Writers and Preachers 
which Cerberus chargeth with false doctrine ' 
under the name of Predestination,' London, | 
H. Denham, 1566, 4to (see Prywitb, Canter- ; 
imrie's Ihome, 1646, p. 169). 15. ' A Briefe 
Discourse against the Outwarde Apparell and 
Ministring uarmentes of the Popishe Church,' 
London, 1566 and 1578, sm. Svo. 16. ' The 
Opening of the Wordes of the Prophet Joell, 
concerning the Signes of the Last I)ay,' Lon- 
don, H. Bynneman, 1567, sm. Svo (curious 
satirical verse written in 1546). 17. 'A' 
Setting Open of the Subtyle Sophistrie of 
T. Watson, which he used in hys two Ser- 
mons made before Queene Mary, 1553, to 

Eroove the Reall Presence,' London, H. Den- 
am, 1569, 4to (see Stbype, AnnalSf i. pt. ii. j 
SOS). IS. ' A Sermon made in the Chappell 
at the Gylde Hall in London before the Ijord 
Maior,' London, J. Awdeley, 1575, sm. Svo. 
19. 'An Aunswer to Sixe Reasons that 
Thomas Pownde, at the commandement of her 
Maiesties commissioners, required to be aun- 
suered,' London, 1581, 4to. 20. ' Brief Dis- 
course concerning those four usual notes 
whereby Christ's Catholic Church is known,' 
London, 1581, 4to (title from Wood). 21. 'A 
Replication of that Lewd Answcare which 
Fner John Francis hath made,' London, 1586, 
4to. 22. ' A Deliberat Answere made to a rash 
offer which a popish Anti-cliristian Catho- 
lique made,' lK)ndon, J. Charlcwood, 1588, 
4to (answering ' A notable Discourse by John 
de Albine,' Doaai, 1575). 



Crowlev also added a preface to an undated 
reprint of Tyndale's ' Supper of the Lord,' 
1551 (see Notes and Queries, 1st ser. i. 332, 
355, 362), and edited an edition of Seager's 

* Schoole of Vertue,' 1557 (ib, 4th ser. vi. 
452). 

The ' Select Works ' (Nos. 2, 5, S, 9, 10 
above) were edited, with introduction, notes, 
&c., by J. M. Cowper for the Early English 
Text Society (extra ser. No. xv.), 1872. 

[Besides the anthoritios mentioned above, see 
Tanner'sBibliotheca, 210; Ames's Typogr.Antiq. 
(Herbert), ii. 767-62 ; the same (Dibdin), iv. 
325-35 ; Collier's Bibl. Account, i. 39 ; Mait- 
land's Index of English Works printed before 
1600, 1845, pp. 28-9 ; W. C. Hazlitt's Handbook, 
1867; W. C. Hazlitt's Collections and Notes, 
1876 ; Corser's Collectanea Anglo-Foetica, pt. iv. 
pp. 539-42 ; Catalogue of Books in tlie British 
Museum printed before 1640, 1884 ; Warton's 
History of English Poetry, 1840, iii. 166-6 ; 
Heylyn's Ecclesia Kestaurata, 1849, i. 153, ii. 
186.] H. R. T. 

CROWNE, JOHN (rf. 1703 P), dramatist, 
is stated by Oldys to have been the son of Wil- 
liam Crowne, gentleman, who in 1637 accom- 
nanied the Earl of Arundel on an embassy to 
Vienna, and published in that year * A true 
Relation of all the Remarkable Places and 
Passages * observed on the journey. William 
Crowne emigrated with his family to Nova 
Scotia, and on 10 Aug. 1656 received from 
Oliver Cromwell a large tract of territory. 
Shortly after the Restoration the French took 
possession of William Crowne's lands, and his 
title was not upheld by the authorities at 
home. In the dtedicatory epistle prefixed to 
the * English Frier,* 1690, and again in the 
dedicatory epistle before * Caligula,' 1698, the 
dramatist complains that he had been robbed 
of his patrimony. John Dennis in his * Let- 
ters,' 1721 (i. 48), says that William Crowne 
was an ' independent minister ; ' but this 
statement, which has been frequently re- 
peated, is probably incorrect, for in the * Colo- 
nial State Papers' he is invariably styled 

* Colonel ' Crowne. It is related by Dennis 
that John Crowne on his arrival in England 
(early in the reign of Charles II) was driven 
by his necessities to accept the distasteful 
office of gentleman-usher to *an old inde- 
pendent lady of quality.' His first work was 
nis romance, * Pandion and Amphigenia : or 
the History of the coy Lady of Thessalia. 
Adorned with sculpture,' 1665, Svo. In the 
dedicatory epistle to Arthur, lord viscount 
Chichester, he says : ' I was scarce twenty 
years when I fancied it.' In 1671 he pub- 
lished his first play, * Juliana, or the Princess 
of Poland. A Tragi-comedy,' acted with mo- 
derate success at the Duke of York's Theatre. 

b2 
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In the dedicatory epistle to the Earl of Or- 
rery he states that Hhis unworthy poem 
. . . was the offspring ofmany confused, raw, 
indigested, and immature tnoughts, penned 
in a crowd and hurry of business and travel; 
. . . and lastly the first-bom of this kind that 
my thoughts ever laboured with to perfec- 
tion/ His next play, the * History of Charles 
the Eighth,' a tragedy in rhyme, was acted 
for six days together at the Duke of York's 
Theatre in 1672 (Gbnest, History of the 
Stctge, i. 124), Betterton taking the part of 
Charles Vni, and was published in that year 
with a dedication to the Earl of Rochester; 
2nd ed. 1680. In * Timon, a Satyr,' published 
in the 1685 collection of Rochester's poems, 
some high-flown lines from Crowne's tragedy 
are selected for ridicule. On the appearance 
in 1673 of Settle's * Empress of Morocco,' 
Crowne joined Dryden ana Shadwell in writ- 
ing satirical ' Notes and Observations on the 
Empress of Morocco.' Many years afterwards, 
in the address to the reader prefixed to ' Cali- 
gula,' 1698, he stated that he had written 
* above three parts of four ' of the pamphlet, 
and expressed his regret that he had shown 
such bitterness. In 1675 was published 
Crowne's court masque, * Calisto, or the 
Chaste Nymph,' with a dedication to the 
Princess Mair, afterwards Queen Mary. It 
was by Rochester's influence that Crowne 
was engaged to prepare the masque. Under 
ordinary circumstances the task would have 
been assigned to the poet laureate, Dryden ; 
but Dryden expressed no chagrin, and even 
composed an epilogue, which by Rochester's 
intervention was not accepted. * Calisto ' is 
smoothly written and gave great satisfa<;tion. 
In t he address to the reader, Crowne says that 
he had to prepare-the entertainment in * scarce 
a month/ lie was directed to introduce only 
seven persons, who were all to be ladies, and 
two only were to appear in men's habits. 
The writing of masques was a lost art at this 
date ; but Crowne's attempt at a revival has 
considerable merit. In 1675 the * Country 
Wit,' a favourite play with Charles II, was 
acted with applause at the Duke's Theatre ; 
it was published in the same year, with a 
dedication to Charles, earl of Micldlesex. The 
plot was partly drawn from Moliere's * Le 
Sicilien, ou I'Amour Peintre.' * Andromache,' 
a tragedy translated from Racine into Eng- 
lish verse by * a young gentleman,' was re- 
vised by Crowne (who reduced the verse 
to prose), and, after being acted without suc- 
cess, was published in 1675. In 1677 were 
Produced tiie two parts of the * Destruction of 
erusalem,' written in heroic verse ; they were 
printed in that year with a dedication to the 
Duchess of Portsmouth. These declamatory 



dramas met with eztraordinanr success on the 
stage, and were reprinted in 1693 and 1703. 
St. Evremond, in a letter to the Duchess of 
Mazarin ( Works of Rochester and Boscom' 
morif 1709), states that it was owing to the 
success of these plays that Rocheeter, ' as if he 
would still be in contradiction to the town,' 
withdrew his patronage from Crowne, who 
was afterwards lampooned by Rochester and 
Buckingham in ' A Tryal of the Poets for the 
Bayes.' Crowne's next work was * The Am- 
bitious Statesman, or the Loyal Favorite,' 
acted in 1679, and published with a dedica- 
tion to the Duchess of Albemarle in the same 
year. In the preface the author styles this 
play Hhe most vigorous of all my foolish 
labours,' and attributes its ill-success on the 
stage to the malice of his enemies. 'The 
Misery of Civil War,' founded on the second 
part of * Henry VI,' was printed in 1680, but 
was not acted until 1681 ; it was followed 
by * Henry the Sixth, the First Part,' 1681. 
'Thyestes, a Tragedy,' 1681, founded on 
Seneca's play, was favourably received, in 
spite of the repulsive nature of the plot; 
and it must be allowed that there are pas- 
sages of striking power. It is stated in 
'Biographia Dramatica' that the first edi- 
tion of the comedy * City Politiques,' acted 
at the King's Theatre, was published in 1675; 
Genest (i. 399) gives 1688 as the date of the 
first edition, and the editors of Crowne's * Dra- 
matic Works,' 1874 Cil 83), follow Genest, 
Some copies are undoubtedly dated 1683 (Brit. 
Mus. press-mark, 644. g. 46), and the play 
seems to have been first performed about that 
dat e. In the * Address to the Reader ' Crowne 
writes : * I have printed Bartholine's part in 
the manner of spelling by which I taught it 
Mr. Leigh ;' and it is known that Lei^ did 
not join the King's Theatre until 1682. Lang- 
baine describes the comedy (which he had seen 
acted with applause) as a * severe satire upon 
the whiggish faction.' The character of Dr. 
Panchy was evidently intended as a satirical 
portrait of Titus Gates; the Bricklayer is 
Stephen Colledge ; and Bartholine, * an old 
corrupt lawyer, is probably Sergeant May- 
nard, though the name of Aaron Smith (Titus 
Gates's counsel) has also been suggested. 
Strong efforts made by the whigs to have 
the play suppressed were frustrated by the 
kings intervention. In 1685 was produced 
by nis majesty's servants * Sir Courtly Nice, 
or It cannot be,' which was published in the 
same year with a dedication to the Duke of 
Grmonde. This was the most popular of 
Crowne's plays, and held the stage for up- 
wards of a century. Mountfort and Colley 
Gibber were famous in the character of Sir 
Courtly. In the dedicatory epistle Crowne 
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states that the play was written at the com- 
mand of Charles il, on the model of the 
Spanish play 'No Puedesser, or It cannot 
be.' Dennis relates that Growne was tired of 
play-writing ; that Charles promised to give 
nim an office if he would firat write another 
comedy, and when Crowne replied that he 
plotted slowly, the king put into his hands 
the Spanish play. On the very last day of 
the reinearsal Charles died, and ' Sir Courtly 
Nice ' was the first comedy acted after the 
succession of James. Crowne bewailed the 
death of Charles and saluted his successor in 
* A Poem on the late lamented Death of our 
late gratious Soyereign, KingCharles the n, 
of ever blessed memory. With a congra- 
tulation to the Happy succession of King 
James the II.' In 1688 was published * Darius, 
King of Persia. A Tragedy,' which had been 
proauced at the Theatre Royal. In 1690 was - 

S reduced * The English Frier, or the Town 
iharks,' which contains some bitter satire on 
the fayourites of the deposed King James ; 
it was published in the same year with a 
dedication to William, earl of Deyonshire. 
To Motteux's 'Gentleman's Journal,' 1691-2, 
Crowne contributed some songs, which were 
flet to music by Henry Purcell ; and in 1G92 
he published 'Dffineids, or the Noble Labours 
of the G^reat Dean of Notre Dame in Paris,' 
4to ; a burlesque poem in four cantos, partly 
translated from Boileau's * Lutrin.' His next 

flay was ' Regulus, a Tragedy,' published in 
694, but acted in 1692. In 1694 was also 
published, with a dedication to the Earl of 
Mulgraye, ' The Married Beau, or the Curious 
Impertinent. A Comedy,' which had been 
proauced at the Theatre Royal ; the plot is 
4:hiefly drawn from Don Quixote. ' Caligula, 
« Tragedy,' 1698, written in rhymed heroics, 
18 Crowne's last play. From the dedicatory 
•epistle to the Earl of Romney we learn that 
he had lost a liberal patroness in Queen Mary. 
In the ' Epistle to the Reader ' he writes : ' I 
haye for some few years been disordered with 
« distemper, which seated itself in my head, 
threatened me with an epilepsy, and fre- 
•quently took from me not only all sense but 
iumost all signs of life, and in m^ internals I 
wrote this play.' Downes mentions an un- 

fublished play of Crowne's entitled ' Justice 
(usy/ which was well acted, but 'proyed 
not a liying play,' though * Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
hy a potent and magnetic charm, in perform- 
ing a song in't caus^ the stones of the streets 
to fly in the men's faces.' Crowne was ce> 
tainly aliye in 1701, for in a satire published 
in that year, ' The Town dispWd in a Letter,' 
Jie is thus maliciously noticed : — 

C — --n, with a feeble pace and hoary hairs, 
Has JQft ontliy'd his wit by twenty years. 



Baker in the ' Companion to the Playhouse ' 
states, from Coxeter's manuscript notes, that 
he was still liying in 1703, and adds (on the 
authority of Giles Jacob) that he was buried 
in the church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. His 
name is not found in St. Giles's burial re- 
gister. 

Crowne seems to haye been a man of easy 
and amiable temperament. ' Many a cup of 
metheglin haye I drank [^] with little starch 
Johnny Crowne,' says the writer of a letter in 
yol.xy.of the 'Gentleman's Magazine' (1749) 
on the poets and actors of Charles II's reign; 
' we called him so from the stiff, unalterable 
primness of his long creyat.' He preferred a 
retired life to the bustle of a court, and when 
he was in high fayour with Charles II he was 
oi^en heard to say that * tho' he had a sincere 
affection for the king, he had yet a mortal 
ayersion to the court' (Dennis, Letters), 
Dryden allowed, according to Jacob Tonson 
(Spence, Anecdotes)^ that Crowne had some 
genius, * but then he added always that his 
father and Crowne's mother were very well 
acquainted.' Tonson also remarks that when 
a play of Crowne's failed Diyden hastened to 
compliment the author ; when it succeeded 
he was * very cold.' Crowne's dramatic works 
were collected in 1873, 4 vols. Svo. 

[Langbaine's Dramatick Poets, with Oldys's 
manuscript annotations ; John Dennis's Letters, 
1721, i. 48-h64; Cal. of State Papers, Col. Amer. 
and W. Indies ; 6enest*s Account of the English 
Stage, i. 304, 415, ii. 144 ; BiographiH Drama- 
tica ; Introduction to Crowne's Dramatic Works, 
1873.] A. H. B. 

CROWTHER, JAMES (1708-1847), bo- 
tanist, the youngest of seven sons of a la- 
bourer, was bom in a cellar in Deansgate, 
Manchester, on 24 June 1768. At nine years 
of a^e he became draw-boy at a loom, never 
receiving any regular instruction, or being able 
to earn more than from sixteen to twenty shil- 
lings a week. He, however, supplemented 
his regular earnings by acting as a porter at 
the Knott-Mill landing-place. Becoming one 
of the chief of the working-men botanists of 
Manchester, he gave great assistance to J. B. 
Wood in compiling the * Flora Mancimiensis,' 
and also to John Hull. Though most conspicu- 
ously acquainted with the lower plants, he 
was the first to discover the Lady's-slipper 
Orchid at Malham in Yorkshire. When past 
work he had but a pittance of three shillings 
a week, and died on 6 Jan. 1847. He was 
buried at St. George^s, Hulme. 

[Cash's Where there's a Will there's a Way.] 

a. S. B. 

CROWTHER,JONATHAN(1760-1824), 
methodist preacher, was appointed to the 
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itinerant ministry by John Wesley in 1784. 
In 1787 Wesley sent him to Scotland, where 
his year's pay amounted to bOs. ; he reported 
that * no man is fit for Inverness circuit, un- 
less his flesh be brass, his bones iron, and his 
heart harder than a stoic's/ In 1789 Wesley 
empowered him to reduce to Wesleyan dis- 
cipline the Glasgow methodists, who had set 
up a * session ' of * ordained elders ' on the 
presbyterian modeL Crowther was president 
of conference in 1819, and president of the 
Irish conference in 1820. For two years be- 
fore his death he was disabled by a paralytic 
affection. He died at Warrington on 8 June 
1824, leaving a wife and children. He was 
buried in the chapel yard at Halifax. He 
published : 1. ' The Methodist Manual/ Hali- 
fax, 1810, 8vo. 2. * A Portraiture of Method- 
ism,' 1811, 8vo. 3. A life of Thomas Coke, 
D.C.L. [q. v.] Tyerman has made some use 
of his manuscript autobiography. 

[Wesleyan-Methodist Mag. 1824, pp. 600, 
648 ; Ministers of Conferoiiee, 1825, p. 472 ; 
Tyerman's Life and Times of John Wesley, 1871, 
iii. 607. 581.1 A. G. 

CROWTHER^ JONATHAN (1794- 
1856), Wesleyan minister, was bom at St. 
Austell, Cornwall, on 31 July 1794. His 
father, Timothy Crowther, and his uncles, 
Jonathan [q. v.] and Richard, were all metho- 
dist preachers of Wesley's own appointment. 
He was educated at Kingswood school, Glou- 
cestershire, and began to preach when about 
the age of twenty. Having been principal 
teacher at Woodhouse Grove, near Bradford, 
Yorkshire, he was appointed in 1823 head- 
master of Kingswood school. After this he 
was stationed from time to time in various 
Wesleyan circuits, and distinguished himself 
as a zealous defender of the principles and 
discipline of his denomination. In 1837 he 
was appointed general superintendent of the 
Wesleyan missions in India, and rendered 
important services to this cause in Madras 
presidency. Returning to England in 1843 
on account of impaired health, he was again 
employed in the home ministry. In 1849 he 
received the appointment of classical tutor 
in the Wesleyan Theolojsrical Institution at 
Didsbury, Lancashire. He was a respectable 
scholar and successful teacher. To the ac- 
quirements necessary for his chair he added 
a good knowledge of Hebrew and several mo- 
dem languages. He acted as examiner at 
Wesley College, Sheffield, as well as at New 
Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove schools. 
To the periodical literature of his denomina- 
tion he was a frequent contributor. He was 
a man of no pretension, but of good judgment 
and much simplicity and sweetness of cha- 



racter. His health failed some time before 
his death, and on 31 Dec. 1855 he was seixed 
with congestion of the brain while on a visit 
to the Kbv, William Willan at Leeds. In 
this friend's house he died on 16 Jan. 1856, 
leaving a widow and family. 

[Wesleyan Meth. Mag., 1856, pp. 191, 564,846; 
also Minutes of Conf. same year.] A. 6. 

CROXALL, SAMUEL, D.D, (d, 1752), 
miscellaneous writer, was the son 01 the Rev. 
Samuel Croxall {d, 13 Feb. 1739), rector of 
Hanworth in Middlesex (24 Oct. 1685 ; see 
Nbwcourt, Bepertorivmj i. 630), and of Wal- 
ton-on-Thajnes in Surrey. Samuel Croxall 
the younger was bom at the latter place, and 
was educated at Eton and St. John's Coll^, 
Cambridge. He took his B.A. degree in 1711, 
and that of M.A. six years later (^Graduati 
Cantab, 1669-1823, 1823, p. 125). His first 
publication was * An Original Canto of Spen- 
cer' in 1713. The preface contains a ncti- 
tious account of the preservation of tlie sup- 
posed unpublished piece of verse, which is a 
satire directed against the Earl of Oxford^s 
administration. It was noticed in the ' Ex- 
aminer' of 18 Dec. 1713, and the author 
replied with a pamphlet. He brought out 
'Another Original Canto' the next year. 
Both cantos appeared under the pseudoxmn of 
Nestor Ironside, borrowed from the * Uuar- 
dian.' Croxall's name was attached to ' An 
Ode humbly inscrib'd* to George I on his 
arrival in England. Lintot paid 12/. Ss. for 
the ode (Nichols, Lit. Ajiecd. viii. 29o). 
About this time he had taken orders, and in 
1715 printed * Incendiaries no Christians,' a 
sermon delivered 9 Oct. in St. Paul's, when 
he was described as * chaplain in ordinary to 
his majesty for the Chapel Royal at Hamp- 
ton Court.' * While he held this employ- 
ment,' says Kippis, *he preached a sermon 
on a public occasion, in which, under the 
character of a corrupt and wicked minister 
of state, he was supposed to mean Sir Robert 
Walpole. Sir Robert had stood in his way 
to some ecclesiastical dignity which he wished 
to obtain. It was expected that the doctor 
for the offence he had ffiven would have been 
removed from his chaplainship, but the court 
overruled it, as he had always manifested 
himself to be a zealous friend to the Hano- 
verian succession ' {Biog. Brit. iv. 544). * The 
Vision, a Poem' (1715), is also a courtly 
compliment to royalty in the persons of great 
English monarchs. A portion of this poem 
was considered by R. Southey as worthy of 
reproduction in his * Specimens of the later 
English Poets ' (1807, li. 157-69). In the 
same year he addressed a poem to the Duke 
of Argyll on his obtaining a victory over the 
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rebels. Croxall was a contributor to Garth's 
handsome folio edition of Ovid's * Metamor- 
phoses/ translated into English * by the most 
eminent hands/ In 1720 there appeared a 
work which has added an unpleasing noto- 
riety to his name. This was * The Fair Cir^ 
cassian/ a poetical adaptation of the Song of 
Solomon, which too closely copies the oriental 
warmth of the original. The authorship is 
not indicated on the first or subsequent title- 
pages. The book is dedicated to ' Mrs. Anna 
Maria Mordaunt/ by R. D. (the initials were 
afterwards dropped^, in terms of extravagant 
or even burlesque adoration. There are slight 
textual differences between the first and sub- 
sequent editions. Part of the fourth canto 
(somewhat varied) was published in Steele's 
* MisceUanies ' (1714, 12mo, pp. 239-43), 
without the author's name. In the preface, 
dated 'Oxon., 25 March 1720,' a supposed 
tutor states that the writer died in the course 
of the previous winter. The * Fair Circas- 
sian' was strongly reprehended by James 
Craig in his * Spiritual Life: Poems ' (1751), 
but tnis did not prevent it running through 
many editions. Croxall edited for J. Watts 
between 1720 and 1722 a ' Select Collection 
of Novels^' in six duodecimo volumes, con- 
sisting of mteresting short stories, translated 
for the most part from Italian, French, and 
Spanish. Each volume is dedicated to a 
different lady, the sixth to * Miss Elizabeth 
Lucy Mordaunt,' probably a sister of the lady 
mentioned above. Croa:all speaks of having 
been entertained at the house of her father 
(a man of good family) during a whole year. 
The novels were reprinted in 1729 ; a selec- 
tion was also issued. In 1722 appeared the 
well-known 'Fables of ^sop and others.' 
The quaint woodcuts of the first edition have 
been familiar to many generations of the 
young. The remarkable popularity of these 
fables, of which editions are still published, 
is to be accounted for by their admirable 
style. Thev are excellent examples of naive, 
clear, and forcible English. Thev were writ- 
ten especiallv for children and schools, but in 
their ori^^inal form some at least may shock 
modem ideas of decency. 

Croxall was made D.D. in 172S (Gradttati 
Cantab, 1823, p. 125), and preached before 
the House of Commons 30 Jan. 1729, the 
anniversary of the execution of Charles I. 
The sermon was printed, and with others on 
the same occasion was criticised by Orator 
John Henley in ' Light in a Candlestick ' 
(1790, 8vo).* Croxall obtained the friendship 
of the Hon. Henry Egerton, bishop of Here- 
ibrd, and preached at his consecration in 1724. 
He was collated to the prebend of Hinton 
attached to Hereford Cathedral 7 Aug. 1727, 



and to the prebend of Moreton Magna 1 May 
1730, was made treasurer of the diocese 
27 July 1731, arehdeacon of Salop 1 July 
1732,andchanceUor of Hereford 22 April 1738 
(Le Neve, i. 484, 491, 494, 508, 516). He was 
also canon resident and portionist at Here- 
ford. His connection with the cathedral has 
rendered his memory unloved by antiquaries. 
In a note to * Select Collection of Poems ' 
(vii. 346) Nichols states : * Dr. Croxall, who 
principally governed the church during the 
old age of the bishop, pulled down an old 
stone buildinff of which the Antiquary So- 
ciety had maae a print [in 1738, see Vetusta 
Mo7iumenta, i. plat« 49J, and with the ma- 
terials built part of a house for his brother 
Mr. Kodney Croxall.' A brief description of 
this 'very curious antient chapel' is to be 
found in J. Britton's * Cathedral Church of 
Hereford ' (1831, 4to, p. 34). He was insti- 
tuted, February 1731, to the united parishes 
of St. Mary Somerset and St. Maiy Mounts 
haw in London, which, with the vicarage of 
Hampton, he held until his death. He was 
i also presented to the vicarage of Sellack in 
i Herefordshire in 1734. His chief prose work, 
I * Scripture Politics,' was publish^ in 1735. 
On 2 Sept. 1741 he preached on * The Anti- 
I quity. Dignity, and Advantages of Music ' at 
j tne meeting of the three choirs at Hereford, 
I and died at an advanced age 13 Feb. 1752 
I {Gent. Mag. 1752, xxii. 92). His library 
I was sold in 1756 (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. iii. 
655). His portrait, after Bonawitz, engraved 
by Clark and Pine (^1719), is given by Jacob 
(Poetical Begister^ ii. 40). 

Croxall's position as a divine was unimpor- 
tant, and he owed his numerous preferments 
to political services and personal insinuation. 
His verse has smoothness and harmony, 
merits which in prose helped to gain for his 
* Fables ' their long popularity. Nichols 
speaks of his ' many excellent poems, which 
1 hope at some future period to find leisure 
to collect into a volume ' {Select Collection, 
vii. 346). 

His brother, Kodnet Cboxall, mentioned 
above, * a cypher . . . the very reverse of his 
brother Sam ' (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. iv. 600), 
was collated to the prebend of Moreton Parva 
at Hereford 10 Nov. 1732, and was treasurer 
30 Jan. 1744-5 (Lb Neve, i. 517, 491). 
Samuel Croxall's writings are : 1. * An Ori- 

S'nal Canto of Spencer (sic), design'd as part of 
s Fairy Queen, but never printed, now made 
publick by Nestor Ironside,' London, 1713, 
1714, 4to. 2. * The Examiner examin'd in a 
Letter to the Englishman occasioned by the 
Examiner of Fridav, Dec. 18, 1713, upon the 
Cantoof Spencer,' London, 1713, 4to. 3. *An 
Ode humbly inscrib'd to the Eling, occasion'd 
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by his Majesty's most auspicious accession 
and arrival, written in the stanza and mea- 
sure of Spencer by Mr. Croxall/ London, 
1714, folio. 4. ' The Vision, a Poem by Mr. 
CroxalV London, 1716, folio. 6. 'Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, in fifteen books, translated 
by the most eminent hands, adom'd with 
sculptures,' London, 1717, folio (edited by 
Sir S. Garth, with translations by Addison, 
Dryden, Garth, Tate, Gay, and others ; Croxall 
translated the sixth book, three stories of the 
eiffhth book, one story of the tenth, seven 
of the eleventh, and one of the thirteenth). 
6. *The Fair Circassian, a dramatic perfor- 
mance done from the original by a gentle- 
man-commoner of Oxford,' London, 1720, 
4to, pp. 28, 1721, 12mo, 1729, 1765, 1766, 
1769, 1765, &c. (no illustrations in the first 
edition ; many of the reprints have illus- 
trations, and * Occasional I'oems ' were also 
added). 7. * A Select Collection of Novels 
in six volumes, written by the most cele- 
brated authors in several langua^, many of 
which never appeared in English before ; and 
all new translated from the originals by several 
eminent hands,' London, 1722-1720-1721, 6 
vols. 12mo. * The second edition with addi- 
tion,' London, 1729,6 vols. 12mo (additional 
woodcuts and stories). * The Novelist or Tea 
Table Miscellany, containing the Select Novels 
of Dr. CroxaU, with other polite tales, &c.,' 
London, 1765, 2 vols. 12mo. 8. ' Fables of 
yEsop and others, newly done into English, 
with an application to each Fable, illustrated 
with cuts,^ London, 1722, 8vo (196 fables in 
first edition ; the * third edition improv'd * ap- 
peared in 1731, 12mo ; the fifth in 1747 ; and 
the twenty-fourth in 1836, 12mo. Croxall's 

* Fables' are still reprinted, and an abridg- 
ment, with new applications by G. F. Towns- 
end (1877, &c.), is also published). 9. *Scrip- 
ture Politics : being a view of the original 
Constitution and subsequent Revolutions in 
the Government, Religious and Civil, of that 
people out of whom the Saviour of the World 
was to arise, as it is contained in the Bible,' 
London, 1735, 8vo. In Cooke's * Preacher's 
Assistant,' 1783, ii. 95, is a list of six printed 
sermons by Croxall. ' The Midsummer Wish,' 

* Florinda seen while she was Bathing,' and 
other pieces were added to the * Fair Circas- 
sian,' some editions of which contain the 

* Royal Manual.' * Colin's Mistakes ' was re- 
printed by Nichols {Select Coll vii. 845-9). 

[G. Jacob's Poetical Register, ii. 40 ; Gib- 
ber's Lives of the Poets, v. 288-97 ; J. Nichols's 
Select Collection of Poems, vii. 345-6 ; Biog. 
Brit. (Kippis), iv. ; Chalmers's Gen. Biog. Diet., 
xi. ; Baker's Biog. Dramatica, vol. i. pt. i. p. 159; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecd ii. 667 ; Notes and Queries, 
6th series, xi. 425, 617, xii. 59.] H. R. T. 



CROXTON, THOMAS (1608 P-1663 ?), 
parliamentarian, son of Georae Croxton of 
Ravenscrofty Northwich Hundred, Ghesliiie, 
by Judith, daughter of William Hassal of 
Burland in the same ooanty, was bom about 
1603. He held the rank of colonel in the 
parliamentary army in 1650; was appointed 
militia commissioner for Chester tne same 
year ; was a member of a court-martial ap- 
pointed for the trial of certain misdemeanants 
of quality on 10 Sept. 1651, and was continued 
in the militia commission in March 1654-5. 
In 1659 he was in command of Chester Castla 
when Sir George Booth's rising took place. 
The rebels entered the town and called upon 
him to surrender. He is said to have replied 
' that as perfidiousness in him was detestable, 
so the castle which he kept for the parliament 
of England was disputable, and if they would 
have it they must fight for it, for tne bess 
blood that ran in his veins in defence thereof 
should be as sluices to fill up the castle 
trenches.* He held out for about three weeks, 
when he was relieved by Lambert shortly 
after the battle at Northwich. The garrison 
was then in some distress for want of food. 
On 17 Sept. the House of Commons voted 
Croxton a reward for his services. He con- 
tinued irreconcilable to royalism after the 
Restoration, and in 1663 was arrested and 
secured in Chester Castle on a charge of 'plot- 
ting a general rebellion.' It does not appear 
when he was released, or whether he ever 
was brought to trial. He probably died 
about this date. Croxton married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Holland of Denton, 
Lancashire. His son, George Croxton. suc- 
ceeded him, and died in 1690. 

[Ormerod'a Cheshire, ed. Helsby, iii. S06-8; 
Mercurius Politicus, 28 July-17 Sept. 1659.1 

J. M. R. 

CROZIER, FRANCIS RAWDON 
MOIRA Q796?-l 848), captain in the navy, 
entered the navy in 1810; ser\'ed in the 
Hamadryad and Briton with Captain Sir 
Thomas Staines ; in the Meander, guardship 
in the Thames, and Queen Charlotte, guard- 
ship at Portsmouth ; passed his examination 
in 1817, and in 1818 went to the Cape of 
Good Hope as mate of the Doterel sloop. 
On his return to England in 1821 he was 
appointed to the Fury, discovery ship, with 
Captain William Edward Parry [q. v.] In 
the Fury and afterwards in the Hecla he ac- 
companied Captain Parry in his three Arctic 
voyages, 1821-7 ; his services being rewarded 
by a lieutenant's commission, bearing date 
2 March 1826. From 1831 to 1885 he 
served in the Stag on the coast of Portu- 
gal, and in December 1835 joined the Covey 
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<x>niinanded by Captain James Clark Ross 

&. ▼.], his slnpmate in the Fury and the 
eda. The Cove made a summer voyage 
to Davis Strait and Baffin's Bay in 1836, 
and on 10 Jan. 1837 Crozier was promoted 
to be commander. On 11 May 1839 he 
"was appointed to the Terror, in which he 
accompanied Captain Ross in his voyage to 
the Antarctic Ocean, from which they ooth 
happily returned in September 1843. Cro- 
zier nad been during his absence advanced 
to post rank, 16 Aug. 1841, and, after a 
short stay at home, was again, 8 March 1845, 
appointed to the Terror for Arctic explora- 
tion under the orders of Sir John Prank- 
lin [q.v.], who commissioned the Erebus at 
the same time. The two ships sailed from 
England on 19 May 1845. On 26 July they 
were spoken by the Prince of Wales whaler, 
at the nead of Baffin*s Bay, waiting for an 
opportunity to cross the middle ice ; and for 
many years nothing further was heard of 
them, or known of their fate. It was not 
till 1859 that the private expedition under 
the command of Captain (now Admiral Sir 
Leopold^ McClintock found the record which 
sadly told their story (McCuntock, Fate of 
Sir John Franklin, 5th ed. 1881, p. 246). 
After a very prosperous voyage, and the dis- 
covery of the long-looked-for north-west pas- 
sage, the ships were beset on 12 Sept. 1846. 
By the death of Sir John Franklin on 1 1 June 
lo47 the command had devolved on Crozier. 
On 22 April 1848, the provisions running 
short, the ships were deserted. The men, 
officers and crews, numbering in all 105, 
landed on the 25th in lat. 69° 37' 42'' N., long. 
08** 41' W., and — it was added in Croziers 
writing — * start to-morrow, 26th, for Back's 
Fish ifiver.' They all perished by the way. 
With a very few exceptions, no trace even 
of the bones of the dead has been found (ib. 
p. 31 2^. Stories have indeed been told of white 
men living among the Eskimos many years 
afterwards. It is perhaps possible that some 
of the crews of wrecked whalers may from 
time to time have so sur^'ived ; but the sup- 
position that Crozier or any of his companions 
lived in this way is pronounced by McClin- 
tock to be ' altogether untenable.' 

[OTyme's Nav.Biog. Diet; Sir John Kicbard- 
•on's Polar Regions, 156-202.] J. E. L. 

OBUDEN, ALEXANDER (1701-1770), 
anthor of the * Biblical Concordance,' was 
aecond son of William Cruden, a merchant in 
Aberdeen, one of the bailies of that city, and 
an elder in a Dresbvterian congregation. He 
was bom 81 May 1701, and educated first at 
the mmmar school in Aberdeen, and afber- 
wazos at Marischal College, where he took 



the degree of A.M., but owing to the loss of 
the college registers before 1737 the exact 
date is unknown. Very soon, however, he 
began to show signs of insanity, attributed 
by some to a disappointment m love, of a 
specially sad nature, and was for a short 
time under restraint. Upon release he left 
Aberdeen and removed to London in 1722, 
where he obtained employment as a private 
tutor. His first engagement was as tutor to 
the son of a country squire living at Elm 
Hall, Southgate ; afterwards, it is said, he 
was engaged in a like capacity at Ware. In 
1729 he was for a short time employed by the 
tenth Earl of Derby, on the recommendation 

I of Mr. Maddox, chaplain to the bishop of 
Chichester (probably the clergyman of that 

I name who was afterwards bishop of Wor- 

' cester), apparently as a reader or amanuensis, 
but was oiischar^^ at Halnaker on 7 July on 

: account of his ignorance of French pronun- 
ciation, with regard to which we havenisown 

, confession that^e pronounced every letter as 
it is written. He then returned to London 

j and took lodgings in the house of one Madame 
Boulanger in Crown Street, Soho (having 
previously lodged with Mr. Oswald, a book- 
seller, at the Hose and Crown, Little Britain), 

' a house exclusively freouented by Frenchmen, 
and took lessons in tne language, with the 

' hope of a speedy return to the earl's service ; 

I but in this he was di8ap|K)inted. In Sep- 
tember of that year he went down to Knows- 

I ley, intending to claim a year's salary if not 
retained, but the earl would not see him, and 

j he was peremptorily dismissed the day after 

I his arrival. He attributed his dismissal to 

' the unfriendly offices of one of the earVs chap- 
lains, Mr. Clayton, on account, as he sup- 
posed, of his being a presbyterian ; but it is 
evident from his own correspondence that he 
was unfitted for the work he had undertaken, 
and that he was in a half-crazed condition. 
However, as he is said by Chalmers to have 
spent some years as a tutor in the Isle of 
Man before 1732, it is probable that that em- 
ployment was found for him by the earl. He 
returned to London in 1732 and opened a 
bookseller's shop in the Royal Exchange : in 
April 1735 he ootained the unremunerative 
title of bookseller to the queen (Caroline) as 
successor to a Mr. Matthews. For this (as we 
learn from a letter among the Addit. MSS., 
British Museum) he had been recommended 
by the lord mayor and most of the whig al- 
dermen to Sir Ilobert Walpole in December 
1734, and he asked Sir Hans Sloane's assist- 
ance in obtaining the appointment on the 
ground that he had had a learned education, 
and had been for some years corrector of the 
press in Wild Court ; but he makes his learn- 
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ing unfortunately appear questionable by 
adding the Greek sentence, dpxriv atravnav icat 
TfXor iroiti B€ov. In 1736 he began his * Con- 
cordance/ and must have laboured at it with 
ffreat assiduity, as the next year saw its pub- 
Ucation, with a dedication to the queen, to 
whom it was presented on 3 Nov. ; but un- 
fortunately for the author his patroness died 
on the 20th of the same month. On 7 Nov. 
he writes to Sir H. Sloane, telling him that 
the book will be published that ween, and soli- 
citing the purchase of a copy. The publication 
price was eighteen shiUing^. Disappointed, 



Speaker and the other Members/ and about 
the same time an ' Address to the King and 
Parliament ; ' but in 1756 he complains that 
he cannot get any M.P. to present another 
petition for assistance to his scheme. Having 
m September 1753 become involved (how, 
does not clearly appear^ in some street brawl 
at his lodgings, he was, oy means of his sister 
(married in the previous year to a Mr. Wild), 
confined in an asylum at Chelsea for seven- 
teen days. After his release he brought an 
unsuccessful action against her and the other 
persons concerned, and made grave proposals 




as it seems, in his expectation of profit from i to them to go into like confinement as an 
his great task, he gave up business, and his | atonement. He published an account of this 
mind became so unhinged that, in consequence second restraint in * The Adventures of Alex- 
of his persistently paying unwelcome ad- ander the Corrector * (see Gfent, Mag, zxiv. 
dresses to a widow, he was confined for ten 50) ; he also wrote an account of his trial, 
weeks, from 23 March to 31 May, in a private dedicated to the king, and made vain attempts 
madhouse in Bethnal Green, from which he by attendance at court to present it in per- 
escaped by cutting through the bedstead to son, and to obtain the honour of knighthood, 
which he was chained. Of this confinement which, vnth other distinctions, he oelieved 
he vTrote an account in a curious pamphlet of , to have been foretold. In 1754, with a view to 
sixty pages, entitled ' The London Citizen the furtherance of his self-assumed work, he 
exceedmgly Injured, or a British Inquisition procured nomination as a candidate for the re- 
Display'd.' The pamphlet was dedicated to presentation of the city of London in parlia- 

Lord H , apparently Lord Harrington, ^ ment, but did not go to the poll, and in 1755 

then secretary of state. He brought an action pertinaciously paid his unwelcome addresses 
for damages on this account in tne following to the daughter of Sir Thomas Abney of New- 
year, in which, as was to be expected, he haa ington (1640-1722) [q. v.J, publishing his let- 
no success 
trial 
cember 

ing that he had then been employed since to Cambridge. At Oxford he tells us that he 
July as Latin usher in a boarding-school kept was placed on the vice-chancellor's left hand 
by Mr. Blaides at Enfield, a place which he in the theatre at the commemoration on 
describes a8 being very fashionable, near fifty 2 July, *" received a loud clap,* and dined twice 
coaches being kept in the parish. His chief with the librarian of the Bodleian (Owen). *A 
subsequent employment was as a corrector of , pious preacher of the gospel of great learning, 
the press for works of learning, and several ; a fellow of Magdalen College '(perhaps George 
editions of Greek and Latin classics are said | Home, afterwards bishop of Norwich), told 
to have owed their accuracy to his care. He him that by the Bible and his * Concordance' 
also superintended the printing of one of the he had been taught to preach. At Cambridge 
folio editions of Matthew Henry's ^ Commen- he was also received with much respect, and 
tary,' and in 1750 printed a small * Compen- , of his visit some curious particulars are given 
dium ' (or abstract of the contents of each \ in two letters from J. Neville of Emmanuel 
chapter) *of the Holy Bible,' which has been College to Dr. Cox Macro, preserved in the 
reprinted in the larger editions of his * Con- British Museum. Neville, writing on 18 July 
cordance.' His employment in this capacity 1 1755, says : * We have here at present a very 
of corrector of the press suggested to him the , extraordinary man, Mr. Cruden, the author 
adoption of the title * Alexander the Cor- ; of a very excellent book of the kind, " The 
rector,' as significant of the office which he Concordance to the Bible." The poor man (I 
thenceforward assumed of correcting the ' pity him heartilv) is supposed now not to be 
morals of the nation, with especial regard to ; quite in his riglit mind. In a subsequent 



swearing and the neglect of Sunday obser- 
vance ; lor this office he believed himself to 



letter he mentions that Cruden was warmly 
entertained by Mr. Jacob Butler, an old and 



be specially commissioned by heaven, and his | eccentric lawyer, who took him to Lord Go- 
success to be assured by prophecies. He peti- dolphin's, and accompanied him when he 
tioned parliament for a formal appointment * • . --^ 



as a corrector for the reformation ol the people, 
and in April 1755 printed a * Letter to the 



went on missionary visits to Barnwell, and 
distributed handbills on sabbath observance 
on Sunday. One of these printed papers^ 
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headed ' Admonition to Cambridge/ is pre- 
served with these letters ; it is reprinted at 
p. 26 of the ' Address to the Inhaoitants of 
Great Britain/ mentioned below, as an * Ad- 
monition to Windsor.' A practical j oke was 
arranged at Cambridge, in which Cruden was 
knighted with mock ceremony by a Miss 
Vertue and others, and he took the frolic 
seriously; the fees he paid were kisses to 
all the ladies present. He appointed Mr. 
Impey^ an undergraduate of Tnnity College, 
Mr. Kichardson of Emmanuel College, and a 
' celebrated beauty,* Miss Taylor, to be his 
deputy-correctors for Cambridge; one of their 
duties was ' to pray for support and deliver- 
ance to the French protestants.' From Cam- 
bridge Cruden went to Eton, Windsor, and 
Tunbridge, and in December following visited 
Westminster School, where he appointed four 
boys to be his deputies. Of all these visits 
he gives accounts in a pamphlet (occasioned 
by the earthquake at Lisbon and the war 
with France), which he published at the be- 
ginning of 1766, and entitled * The Corrector's 
earnest Address to the Inhabitants of Great 
Britain ; ' it was dedicated to the Princess 
Dowager of Wales. Six years later, in 1762, 
he was the means of saving from the gallows 
an ignorant seaman nameS Richard Totter, 
who had been capitally convicted for utter- 
ing (although, as it seemed, without criminal 
intent) a forced will of a fellow-seaman. 
Cruden visited him in Newgate, prayed with 
him, instructed him with goou effect, and 
then, by earnest and repeated importunity, 
obtained the commuted sentence of transpor- 
tation. Another of his manv pamphlets re- 
corded (1763) the history of tne case. For 
a short time afterwards ne continued to visit 
daily the prisoners in Newgate, but without 
much result. Against Wilkes, whom he 
heartily abhorred,he wrote a small pamphlet, 
which IS now very rare. In 1769 he paid a 
visit to the city of his birth, and there lec- 
tured in his character of corrector, and also 
largely distributed copies of the fourth com- 
mandment and various religious tracts. To 
a conceited young minister, whose appearance 
did not commend itself to the corrector, he 
is said to have gravely presented a small book 
for children, called * The Mother's Catechism, 
dedicated to the young and ignorant.* A 
* Scripture Dictionary ' was compiled by him 
about this time, and was printed at Aberdeen 
in two octav6 volumes shortly after his death. 
Many pre&ces to books are said to have been 
also his work, but of these no record has been 
preserved. On the authority of Chalmers a 
verbal index to Milton, which accomnanied 
Bishop Newton's edition in 1749, is also as- 
signed to l^i™ Of his ' Bible Concordance ' 



he published a second edition in 1761, which 
he presented to the king in person on 21 Dec.,, 
ana the third, which was the last issued by 
himself, appeared in 1769. Both of these 
contain his portrait, engraved from a drawing 
* ad vivum ' by T. Fry, which gives him a 
very winning countenance. He is said by 
these two editions to have gained 800/. He 
died suddenly, while praying, in his lodgings 
in Camden Fassage, Islmgton, very shortly 
after his return to London from Aberdeen, 
1 Nov. 1770. When found dead he was still 
upon his knees. He was buried in the burial- 
ground of a dissenting congregation, in Dead- 
man's Place, Southwark, which now appears 
to be included in the brewery of Messrs. Bar- 
clay & Perkins. He bequeathed one portion 
of his savings to Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
to found a bursary of 5/. per annum, which 
still preser^'es his name in the list of the bene- 
factors of his university. Another portion 
was left to the city of Aberdeen to provide 
for distribution of religious books to the poor ; 
but as this bequest does not now appear in 
the list of existing charities belonging to the 
city the money was probably intended for 
immediate distribution and not for a * morti- 
fication.* His biblical labours have justly 
made his name a household word among the 
English-speaking peoples ; his earnest, gentle, 
and self-denying piety commanded in his later 
days, in spite of Lis eccentricities, the kindly 
and compassionate toleration, often the ad- 
miration, of his contemporaries. It is probable 
that his habits in later life improved his 
mental condition. 

[Life by Alex. Chalmers (who in his boyhood 
heard Cruden lecture at Aberdeen), reprinted with 
additions from Kippis's Biog. Brit, of 1789, and 
prefixed to an edition of the Concordance pub- 
lished in 1824 (frequently reprinted in later edi- 
tions). The various pamphlets published by 
Cruden himself; Nelson's Hist, of Islington, 
1811, pp. 392-400; Rawlinson MS. C. 793, in 
the Bodleian Library, containing Cruden 's Let- 
ters to the Eari of Derby ; Addit. MS. 4041. Brit. 
Mus., Letters to Sir H. fc>loane; and 32657, Cor- 
respondence of Dr. Cox Macro, bought in 1881 at 
Mr. Crossley's sale.] W. D. M. 

CRUDEN, WILLIAM (1725-1785), 
Scotch divine, was the son of Alexander 
Cruden, beadle at Pitsligo. He graduated 
M. A. at Aberdeen in 1743 ; became minister 
of Logie-Pert, near Montrose, in 1753 ; and 
was elected minister of the Scotch presbyte- 
rian church in Crown Court, Covent Garden, 
London, in 1773, in succession to Thomas 
Oswald. He died on 5 Nov. 1785, aged <I0, 
and was buried in the Bunhill Fields ceme- 
tery. 
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His works are: 1. 'Hymns on a variety 
of Divine Subjects/ Aberdeen, 1761, 12mo. 
2. * Nature Spiritualised, in a variety of Poems, 
containing pious and practical observations 
on the works of nature, and the ordinary oc- 
currences in life,' London, 1766, 8vo. 3. * Ser- 
mons on Evangelical and Practical Subjects,' 
London, 1787, Svo, with his portrait prefixed, 
engraved by T. Trotter from a painting by 
D. Allen. 

[Wilson's DissentiDg Churches, iv. 9 ; Addit. 
MS. 28618 a, Noe. 1710,1711; Notes and Queries, 
2nd series, iii. 447, 516; Scott's Fasti Ecclesise 
Scoticanffi, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 838 ; Jones's Bunhill 
Memorials, 36.] T. C. 

CRUIKSHANK, GEORGE (1792- 
1878), artist and caricaturist, bom 27 Sept. 
1792, in Duke Street, Bloomsbury, was the 
second son of Isaac Cruikshank Tq. v.], and the 
younger brother of Robert Cruikshank [q.v.l 
He was educated at a school at Mortlake, ana 
afterwards at Edgware, but his school-days 
were of the briefest. His earliest inclination, 
it is said, was to go to sea ; but his mother op- 
posed this, and urged his father to give him 
some lessons in art, for which he already ex- 
hibited an aptitude. In the collection of his 
works at the Westminster Aquarium are a 
number of sketches described as ' first ' or 

* early attempts,' dated from 1799 to 1803, or 
when he was between eight and eleven years of 
age. To a * Children's Lottery Picture,' dated 
1804, is appended in the catalogue the further 
information, emanating from the art ist, that it 
was * drawn and etched by (leorge Cruikshank 
when about twelve years of age,' and that it 
was * the first that 6. C. was ever employed 
to do and paid for.' In the following year 
come two etchings of * Horse Racing ' and 

* Donkey Racing,' and he may be said to have 
been launched as a professional artist and de- j 
signer. Of art training he seems to have had 
none. His father held that if he were des- 
tined to become an artist he would become 
one without instruction ; and his own appli- 
cations at the Academy were met by the 
rough permission of Fuseli * to fight for a 
place,' a forlorn hope which lie gave up after 
two attendances. JMeanwhile, m default of 
learning to draw, he was drawing. In the 
Westmmster collection are several water- 
colour sketches, caricatures, and illustrations 
of songs, which bear date between 1805 and 
1810, in which latter year appeared * Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett taken from his house, No. 80 Pic- 
cadilly, by warrant of the speaker of the 
House of Commons in April 1810, and de- 
livered into the custody 01 Earl Moira, con- 
stable of the Tower of London,' an occurrence 
which had also prompted his father's final 



caricature, * The Last Grand Ministerial Ex- 
pedition.' Sir Francis Burdett had been a 
irea uent figure in many of the later eiForts of 
GiUray, whose last work, ' Interior of a Bar- 
ber's ^op in Assixe Time/ after Bunbnry [see 
BuNBTJBT, Henbt William], belongs to 181 1. 
Thus, as has often been pointed out, Cruik- 
shank takes up the succession as a political 
caricaturist. He was now a youth of twenty. 
One of the earliest recorded of his book-illustra- 
tions is a coloured frontispiece of ' The Beg- 
gars' Carnival ' to Andiewes's * Dictionary of 
the Slang and Cant Languages,' 1809. To this 
followed a number of etchings to a scurrilous 
satirical periodical entitled ' The Scourge, a 
Monthly Expositor of Imposture and Folly,' 
I8II-I0, edited hj an eccentric and dissolute 
writer named Mitford, now remembered, if 
remembered at all, chiefly as the author of 

* Johnny Newcome in theNavy.' For a simi- 
lar work, ' The Meteor, or Monthly Censor,' 
181d-14, Cruikshank supplied seven designs. 
Other volumes illustratectby him at this tune 
are ' The Life of Napoleon ' 1814-15, a Hudi- 
brastic poem by *Dr. Syntax* (William 
Coombe), which contains thirty coarsely 
coloured plates ; and ' Fashion,' 1817, pub- 
lished by J. J. Stockdale. Side by side with 
these he produced a number of caricatures 
in the Gulray manner, of which it would 
be impossible, as well as unnecessary, to 
give an account here. Many, as for ex- 
ample, * Quadrupeds, or Little Boney's Last 
Kick,' 1813; 'Little Boney gone to Pot,' 
1814 ; * Snuffing out Boney ,^ 1814 ; * Broken 
Gingerbread,' 1814; *Otium cum Dig^itate, 
or a View of Elba,' 1814; * The Congress 
Dissolved,' 1815 ; * Return of the Paris Dili- 
gence, or Boney rode over,' 1815, are, as the 
titles generally import, frank expressions of 
the popular antipathy to the terrible Cor- 
sican. Others deal with such contemporary 
themes as Joanna Southcott and her impos- 
tures, the corn laws and the property tax, 
the purchase of the Elgin marbles, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte and her marriage, and last, but 
not least, the unhappy disagreements of the 
regent and his wife. 

Most of Cruikshank's more successful ef- 
forts in connection with this ancient scandal 
were concocted for William Hone, the com- 
piler of the 'Table, Year, and Every-day 
Books,' and the friend of Procter and Lamb. 
Already in 1816 Cruikshank had etx^hed a 
portrait of Stephen Macdaniel for Hone's 

* History of the Blood Conspiracy,' and in 
1819 he produced with him tne first of that 
series of pamphlet pasquinades in which the 
portly * dandy of sixty, who bowed with a 
grace, and had taste in wigs, collars, cuirasses, 
and lace,' was held up in every aspect to 
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opprobriam. ' The Political House that Jack 
Built/ 1819 ; the * Man in the Moon/ 1820 ; 
the 'Queen's Matrimonial Ladder' (with its 
inimitable picture of the ' first gentleman in 
Europe ' recovering from a debauch, and its 
curious ' step scenes ' so dear to collectors), 
1820; 'Non mi ricordo/ 1820; the 'Politi- 
cal Showman/ 1821 ; a * Slap at Slop, and 
the Bridge Street G^ng/ 1822, are some of 
the other names of these famous squibs. In 
1827 Hone reissued them under tne general 
title of ' Facetiae and Miscellanies,' in a vo- 
lume the vignette of which contained por- 
traits of himself and Cruikshank in consul- 
tation. ' Doll Tearsheet, alias the Countess 
** Je ne me rappelle pas,*' ' was another of the 
artist's oontrn)utions to the popular topic of 
1820. He also supplied two engravings to 
Nightingale's ' Memoirs of the Queen ' [see 
OsvucsHAKK, Hobebt] ,1820, and ten coloured 
plates to the ' Loyalist's Magazine, or Anti- 
Kadical/ 1821, a record of the ' rise, reign, 
and fidl of the Caroline contest.' 

In Hone's volume, however, is included a 
plate which deserves more than a cursory 
notice. Cruikshank himself regarded it as 
the ' ffreat event of his artistic life,' and re- 
ferred to it on all occasions with much par- 
donable complacency. This was the so-called 
* Bank Bestriction Note ' of 1818. Seeing 
on his wav home in this year several women 
dangling nom the gallows opposite Newgate 
Prison, for uttering forged one-pound notes, 
he was so impressed bv the horror of the 
sight that he forthwith designed, with lavish 
decoration of fetters and figures pendant, a 
' Bank-note — ^not to be Imitated,' a notion so 
happy in its instant reception by the public 
that Hone's shop in Ludgate Hill was be- 
sieged for copies, and the artist had to sit up 
all one night to etch another plate. * Mr. 
Hone,' he says, ' realised above 700/., and I 
had the satisfaction of knowing that no man 
or woman was ever hung after this for passing 
one-pound forged notes.' * The issue of my 
<< Buikniote not to be Imitated," ' he says, in 
another account, ' not onlyput a stop to the 
issue of any more Bank of England one pound 
notes, but also put a stop to the punisnment 
of death for such an offence — not only for 
that but likewise for forgery — and then the 
late Sir Robert Peel revised the penal code ; 
so that the final effect of my not^ was to stop 
the hanging for all minor offences, and has 
thus been the means of saving thousands of 
men and women from being hanged.' It is 
probable that in this, as Mr. Jerrold says 
faoonically, Cruikshank * assumed much,' and 
he obvioasly makes too little of the efforts of 
the philantniopists who had long been ad- 
vocating a milder code. But of the value 



of his ii propos contribution to the cause of 
humanity there can be no doubt. 

From 1820 to 1826 Cruikshank continued 
to throw off* social and political caricatures, 
in which George IV and nis amours. French- 
men, and the eccentricities of fashionable 
costume and manners were freely ridiculed. 
But at the same time he was gradually turn- 
ing his attention to book illustration. In 
1819-21 he produced a series of coloured 
etchings to the * Humourist,' a collection of 
entertaining tales, &c., in four volumes, *■ his 
first remarkable separate work.' To this fol- 
lowed *Life in London/ 1821, of which only 
part of the illustrations were his [see Cbfik- 
SHANK, Isaac RobektI. A subsequent vo- 
lume of a similar kind, David Carey's ' Life 
in Paris/ 1822, belongs, however, entirely to 
Cruikshank, and it is the more remarkable in 
that his opportunities for studying Gallic 
idiosyncrasies were even more limited than 
those of Hogarth, who did indeed make some 
stay at Calais, whereas, according to Jerrold, 
' a day at Boidogne comprehended all Cruik- 
shank's continental experiences,' and his pic- 
tures of the Boulevards and the Palais Royal 
were mere elaborations Arom the sketches of 
others. Previous to the * Life in Paris ' had 
appeared * The Progress of a Midshipman, 
exemplified in the Career of Master Block- 
head, 1821, and in 1823 he supplied two 
coloured etchings to the * Ancient Mysteries 
Described ' of his friend Hone. But his chief 
achievement in the latter year was what 
may perhaps be styled his first thoroughly 
individual work, part i. of the * Points of 
Humour,' a series of admirable etchings, il- 
lustrating comic passages Arom various au- 
thors and anecdotes or legends from diff*erent 
sources. Four of these, one of which repre- 
sents Bums's ballad-singer ' between his twa 
Deborahs,' are from *The Jolly Beggars.' A 
second part followed in 1824. In 1823 also 
came out a set of des^s to the ' shadowless 
man ' of Chamisso (* Peter Schlemihl '), the 
grotesque diablerie of which is excellently 
caught. Passing over some illustrations to 
Ireland's ' Life of Napoleon' (1823-8), 'Tales 
of Irish Life ' (1824), * Italian Tales ^(1824), 
and a set of woodcuts to the * Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of Lord Byron' (1824-5), 
the next, and, as it is ranked by many, the 
master-work of the artist, was the two vo- 
lumes of etchings for Grimm's * Popular Sto- 
ries ' (* Kinder- imd Haus-Marchen *), 1824r-6, 
still faintly appreciable, to those who cannot 
obtain the original issue, in Hotten's reprint 
of 1868. These little-laboured compositions, 
dear alike to Ruskin and Thackeray, are fidl 
of Cruikshank*s drollest and most whimsical 
spirit. Nothing could be more tricksy than 
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liis * pert fairies ' and * clapper elves,' nothing sued by McLean, under the title of ' Cruik- 
more enga^ng than his picturesaue back- i shankiana/ a handsome folio containing some 
grounds and fanciful accessories. After these, \ sixty-six plates by G^rge Oniikshaiuc and 
en^aved chiefly on wood, come 'Mornings ' half a dozen by his brotl^r Robert. 
at I Jow Street,' 1 824, followed later by * More At first Cruikshank after his fieither's death 
Mornings at Bow Street,' 1827, the text in ' had kept on the paternal hotise in Dorset 
both cases being by John Wight of the | Street, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, where 
' Mominff Herald.' Many examples from | the brothers had a queer studio-of-all-work, 
these volumes are reproduced in Jerrold's much encumbered by the Tarioa8'pro|»ertie8' 

* Life of Cruikshank,' 1883. Hugo's * Hans of two lively young men who, in addition to 
of Iceland,' 1826, and * The Universal Song- practising a good deal of miscellaneous art, also 
ster,' 1825-6, come next in the list of more managed to see a good deal of miscellaneous 
notable works, preceding two capital and life. After Roberrs marriage and subsequent 
genuinely Cruikahankian efforts, the famous establishment in St. James's Place, (Jeorge 

* Phrenological Illustrations,' a series of six ' moved with his mother and his sister Eliza, 
etched plates, each containing several sub- herselfno mean designer, to Claremont Square, 



jects, and * Greenwich Hospital,' by the * Old 
Sailor' [see Barker, Matthew Henry], a 
book in which the artist gave full vent to his 
faculty for portraying the slack-trousered 
and pig-tailed tar of the period. Both of 
these were published in 1826. To 1827 be- 
longs another sequence of detached plates, 
the * Illustrations of Time' and the little 



Pentonville, in which neighbourhood he con- 
tinued to reside after his own marriage. In 
1836 the 'Comic Alphabet' was puolished 
from 23 Myddelton Terrace, Pentonville, to 
which he had removed from No. 22. At this 
time he was in the fulness of his powers. In 
1835 he issued the first number of the ' Comic 
Almanack,' with a dozen ' righte merrie ' cuts 
volumes entitled * Philosophy in Sport made ' (etchings)* pertaining to the months 'bvhim- 
Science in Earnest.' In 1828 Cruikshank self, and a few minor embellishments. Some- 
executed for Prowett, the Pall Mall pub- times the letterpress was supplied by distin- 
lisher, a number of scenes from * Punch and tinguished contributors. To the issue for 
Judy,' carefully studied from that popular] 1839 Thackeray contributed 'Stubbs'sCalen- 
exhibition itself, and remarkable, as Mr. ■ dar, or the Fatal Boot-s,' to be followed in 
Jerrold says neatly, for the power shown bv 1840 by * Barber Cox, and the Cutting of his 
the artist in * informing a puppet with life Comb,' afterwards called * Cox's Diary.' The 
and keeping it wooden still.' It would be \ * Almanack ' continued until 1847 with un- 
impossible to chronicle here the work of i abated vigour. Then, in 1848, it changed its 
Cruikshank for the next ten years. In many form, and was placed under the editorship 
of his designs at this time wood-engraving of Horace Mayhew. In 1850 the old form 
was substituted for etchinp^, and Branston, was resumed, and retnined until 1853, after 
Bonner, the Williamses (T. and S."), Lan- which year the publication ceased to appear, 
dells, and .John Thompson vied with each being practically superseded by * Punch's Al- 
other in r*»producing the always significant manac.' But 1853, when its epitaph was 
quirks and twists of the artist's indefatigable written, is long in advance of 1835, when it 
pencil. Oowper's ' .John Gilpin,' 1 828 : Hood's began. Another work, which belongs to the 

* Epping Hunt,' 1829 ; Kane O'llara's * Tom carlv davs of its career, was Fisher's edition 
Thumb,' 1830; Rhodes's^BombastesFurioso,' of the ^^Wavcrley Novels,' 1836-9. *Sir 
1830; Clarke's* Three Courses and a Dessert,' Frizzle Pumpkin,' * Nights at Mess,' &c. 
1 H.'50 (which contains the inimitable deaf pos- (1836), and the * Land and Sea Tales ' of the 
tilion); * The Gentleman in Black,' 1831 ; /Old Sailor,' belong also to 1836; whilewith 

* Robinson Crusoe,' 1831 ; * Sunday in Lon- *Rookwood ' (1836) begins his long connec- 
don,' 1833; and * Rejected Addresses,* 1833, tion with Harrison A insworth, and with the 
are all illustrated by the graver. Among , two series of * Sketches by Boz' (1836 and 
works wholly of the needle, or combined with j 1837) his connection with Charles Dickens. 
woodcuts, come Anstey's ' New Bath Guide,' In 1 837 Richard Bentley published the first 
18.30; Scott's * Deniouolog\' and AVitch- number of his once famous ' Miscellany,' for 
craft,' 18.30; and Roscoe's * Novelists' Li- , which Cruikshank designed a cover, and sup- 
brary' (which includes ptchings to Smollett, ! plied, as time went on, some 126 plates. 
Goldsmith, Fielding, Stt^rne, Le Sage, and Twenty-four of these were to Dickens's 
Cervantes) ; * The Bee and the AVasp,' 1832 ; * Oliver Twist,' afterwards issued in separate 
'Lucien Greville,' 1833; Bowring's * Minor form in 1838, and twenty-seven to Ains- 
Morals,' 1 83 i-9 ; Mogridge's ' Mirth and Mo- wort h's ' Jack Sheppard,' 1839. Both of the.se 
rality,' 1835; and Defoe's * Journal of the books are highly prized bv collectors; and 
Plague Year,' 1835. In 1835 was also is- *Fagin in the Condemned Cell,' that wonder- 
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fill if somewhat theatric rendering of the 
hook-nosed Jew gnawing his fingers in an 
agony of remorse and fear, ranks, with 'Jack 
Sneppard carving his Name upon the Beam/ 
as among the most desirable of the artist's 
performances. For Bentley also he did eight 
etchings to as many of the * Ingoldsby Le- 
grends, and seven to * Nights at Sea.' Some 
of the illustrations whicn make up the tale 
of his contributions to the * Miscellany ' are 
very uneaual in merit, and can only be ac- 
counted for by the supposition that he was 
out of sympathy with his work or ftetting 
for other enterprises. One of them, that to 
a story called ' llegular Habits,' 1843, has a 
suech de scandale with the curious, owing to 
its obviously intentional badness. The only 
reasonable explanation which has been offered 
for its eccentricity is that Cruikshank sought 
by the sheer ineptitude of his performance 
to oblige the publisher to release him from 
what he held to be an unprofitable bondage. 
EEis ol»ect seems to have been attained, for 
^ Regular Habits ' is one of the latest, if not 
the last, of his contributions to ' Bentley's 
Miscellany,' in which he was succeeded by 
John Leech. 

With Harrison Ainsworth he still seems 
to have maintained his relations, and for 
him he illustrated * The Tower of London,' 
1840, and * Guy Fawkes,' 1841 . When later 
Ainsworth retired from 'Bentley,' in the 
editorship of which he had succeeded Dickens, 
he started ' Ainsworth's Magazine ' with 
Cruikshank for his pictorial coadjut<)r, and 
there is a little woodcut (*Our Librarv 
Table ') which represents the pair in council, 
Cruikshank characteristically laying down 
the law. For * Ainsworth's Magazine ' he illus- 
trated the ' Miser's Daughter,' 1 842, * Windsor 
Castle ' (in part), 1844, and * St. James's, or 
the Court of Queen Anne,' 1844, thus making 
seven novels which he had embellished for 
the popular author of * Rookwood.' In ad- 
dition to these he illustrated for the same 
periodical Magrinn's 'John Manisty,' Kay- 
mond's * Elliston Papers/ and a * new Orlando 
Furioso * entitled * Modem Chivalry,' which 
was reprinted in 1843. 

After the publication of St. James's 'Ains- 
worth sold the magazine, and Cruikshank 
ceased to supply designs for its pa^es, the 
eighth and suhsequent volumes to its con- 
elusion in 1854 being illustrated by ' Phiz ' 
(Hablot Knight Browne [q. v.]). Cruik- 
shanki it is said, regarded this sale as a vio- 
lation of a tacit engagement between him- 
self and Ainsworth. In connection with 
this misunderstanding may be mentioned the 
curious claim which, mainly in his later years, 
he set up 88 regards his collaboration with 



both Ainsworth and Dickens. He asserted 
that he suggested the story and incidents of 

* Oliver Twist ; ' he asserted also that he sug- 
gested the ' title and general plan ' of the 

* Miser's Daughter ' and other of Ainsworth's 
romances. The charge, which in the case of 
Dickens was made after his death, was sum- 
marily dismissed by his biographer, Mr. 
Forster, while in a letter printed by Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold in his ' Life of Cruikshank ' 
(2nd ed. 1883, pp. 171-8), Ainsworth gives 
an equally unqualified denial to Cruikshank's 
allegations. Cruikshank's own 'statement 
of racts ' is contained in a little pamphlet 
issued by him in 1872 under the title of * The 
Artist and the Author,' after the appearance 
of vol. i. of Forster's * Life of Dickens.' As 
may be inferred from his description of the 
results which followed the * Bank Restriction 
Note,' he was not exempt from a certain 
' Roman infirmity ' of exaggerating the im- 
portance of his own performances — an in- 
nrmity which did not decrease with years. 
Whatever the amoimt of assistance he gave 
to Dickens and to Ainsworth, it is clear it 
was not rated by them at the value he placed 
upon it. That he did make suggestions, rele- 
vant or irrelevant, can scarcely be doubted, 
for it was part of his inventive and ever- 
projecting habit of mind. It must also be 
conceded that he most signally seconded the 
text by his graphic interpretations ; but that 
this aid or these suggestions were of such a 
nature as to transfer the credit of the * Miser's 
Daughter' and 'Oliver Twist* from the au- 
thors to himself is more than can reasonably 
be allowed. Those curious in this unpleasant 
chapter in Cruikshank's biography will find 

' it fairly treated in Mr. Jerrold's book (ed. 
I ut supra, pp. 137-81). 

I During the period of his connection with 
' 'Bentley 8 Miscellany,' Cruikshank illustrated, 
1 besides the * Comic Almanack,' several works 
' that deserve mention. Among these are the 
' * Memoirs of Grimaldi,' edited by * Boz,' 1 838 ; 
■ Glasscock's * Land Sharks and Sea Gulls,' 
i 1838 ; Barker's ' Topail-Sheet Blocks,' laSS ; 
' Moir's. *Mansie Wauch,' 1839; and *The 
Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman,' 1839, the 
introduction and serio-comic not«s to which 
were supj)lied by Charles Dickens. In 1841, 
when at variance with Bentley, though still 
under engagements to him, he started a 
magazine of his own, *The Omnibus,' with 
Laman Blanchard for editor. Thackerav, 
who wrote in this * The King of Brentford's 
Testament/ was one of the contributors, and 
Captain Marrvat. When * A ins worth's Maga- 
zine ' was sold, Cruikshank started another 
I miscellanv of a similar kind, *The Table 
Book,' 1845, which contains two of the most 
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famous of his larger plates, * The Triumph of 
Cupid ' and ' The Folly of Crime/ He also 
illustrated for the * Table Book ' Thackeray's 

* Legend of the Rhine/ which here made its 
cUlmt. Between 1841 and 1845, the dates 
of the * Omnibus ' and * Table Book,' come 
several minorproductions : Dibdin's * Songs,' 
1841 ; * The Pic-nic Papers,' 1841 (in part) ; 
A Beckett's ' Comic Blackstone,' 1844 ; the 

* Bachelor's Own Book,' 1844 ; Lever's * Arthur 
O'Leary,' 1844 ; Maxwell's ' Irish Rebellion ' 
(one of his best efforts), 1845 ; Mrs. Gore's 
'Snow Storm,' 1846; and the Mayhews' 

* Greatest Plague of Life,' 1847, are some of 
these. Then, m 1847, comes one of his most 

Eopular successes, and the turning-point in 
is career, the publication of *The Bottle,* 
1847, and * The Drunkard's Children,' 1848. 
'The Bottle' was Cruikshank's first direct 
and outspoken contribution to the cause of 
teetotalism. In more than one of his earlier 
designs, and even in some of his caricatures, 
he had satirised the prevalent vice of drunk- 
enness. Among the works of 1842 was a set 
of four etchings to * The Drunkard,' a poem 
by John O'Neill ; and other examples of his 
bias in this direction might be cited. But 
he capped them all in the ei^ht plates of 

* The JBottle,' which depict with a terrible ' 
downward march of degradation the tragedy j 
of an entire family, from the first easy tempta- 
tion of * a little drop ' to the final murder of 
the wife with the very instrument of their 
ruin. In * The Drunkard's Children,' eight 
more plates, the remorseless moral is con- 
tinued; the son becomes a thief, and dies in 
the hulks ; the daughter, taking to the streets, 
ultimately throws herself over Waterloo 
Bridge. Reproduced by glyphography, and 
accompanied with 'illustrativepoems' by Dr. 
Charles Mackay, these designs, which are on 
a larger scale than usual, have not the merit ' 
of Cruikshank's best work with the needle ; ; 
but the dramatic power of the story, the 
steady progress of the incidents, the mute 
eloquence of the details, and the multitude 
of Hogarth-like minor touches (witness the 
crying girl who lifts aside the lid of the little 
coffin in plate v.), are undeniable. And the 
work had the merit of success. It prompted 
a fine sonnet by Matthew Arnold (* Artist ! 
whose hand, with horror wing'd, hath torn') ; ' 
it was dramatised in eifflit theatres at once ; 
and last, but not least, it was sold by tens of 
thousands. A further result seems to have 
been that it converted the artist himself. 
Hitherto he had not been a strict abstainer. 
He now became* one, and henceforth he de- 
voted himself, with all the energy of his nature, 
to the duty of advocating by his pencil and 
his practice the cause of total abstinence. 



At this time he was a man of fifty-six — an 
BLSte at which, whatever may be the amoont 
of physical strength, the creative faculty 
seldom remains very vigorous. He had still 
thirty years to live. But his successes do not 
belong to this latter portion of his career. 
In some dejpree he had already survived the 
public of his prime ; and in the enthusiasm 
of his new creed he afterwards too often 
weighted his productions with an unpalat> 
able moral. Thus, in the 'Fairy Library,' 
1853-4, a series of books in which he endea- 
voured to repeat the earlier successes of his 
illustrations to Grimm, he turned the time- 
honoured nursery stories into 'temperance 
tales,' a step which inter alia provoKed the 
expostulations of an old friend and admirer, 
Charles Dickens, who, in ' Household Words' 
for 1 Oct., warmly remonstrated against these 
' Frauds on the Fairies.' His best remaining 
efibrts, apart from those more intimately con- 
nected with his crusade against strong drink, 
are * The Pentamerone,' 1848 ; Mrs. Gore's 
' Inundation,' 1848 ; Angus B. Reach's ' Cle- 
ment Lorimer,' 1849; Smedley's * Frank Fair- 
leigh,' 1860; ' 1851 ; or, the Adventures of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sandboys ' [at the Exhibition], 
1851 ; ' Uncle Tom's Oabm,' 1853; Brough's 
' Life of Sir John Falstaff,' 1858 ; and Cole's 
'Lorimer Littlegood,' republished in 1858 
from Sharpe's 'London Magazine.' With 
Frank E. Smedley, the author of 'Frank 
Fairleigh,' he essayed a new ' Cruikshank's 
Magazine' in 1854, but only two parts of it 
were issued. No. 1 of which contains one of 
his most characteristic etchings, * Passing 
Events, or the Tail of the Comet of 1853.' 
He continued to supply frontispieces to dif- 
ferent books, e.g. Lowell's * Biglow Papers,' 
1859 ; Hunt's ' Popular Romances of the W est 
of England,' 1865 ; and he issued two or three 
pamphlets besides the already mentioned * Ar- 
tist and Author' of 1872. One of these, en- 
titled * A Pop Gun fired off by George Cruik- 
shank in defence of the British volunteers of 
1803,' was issued in 1860, in reply to some 
aspersions of those patriots by General W. 
Napier ; another was a ' Discovery concern- 
ing Ghosts, with a Rap at the Spirit-Rappers,' 
1863. His last known illustration was a 
frontispiece to Mrs. Octavian Blewitt's * The 
Rose and the Lily,' 1877, which bears the in- 
scription, 'Designed and etched by George 
Cruikshank, aged eighty-three, 1875.' Earlv 
in 1878 he fell ill, and died at his house, 263 
Hampstead Road (formerly 48 Momington 
Place), on 1 Feb. He was buried temporarily 
at Kensal Green. On 29 Nov. his remains 
were removed to St. Paul's. His epitaph con- 
cludes with the following lines by nis widow, 
Eliza Cruikshank, dated 9 Feb. 1880 :— 
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In Memory of his Genius and his Art, 
His matchless Industry and worthy Work 
For all his fellow-men. This Monument 
Is humbly placed within this sacred Fane 
By her who loved him best, his widowed wife. 

In Cruikshank's later years he made many 
essays in oil painting. Already, a pleasant 
tradition affirms, in the early * Tom and Jerry ' 
days, he had preluded in the art with a si^- 
board of * Dusty Bob,' executed for an inn 
kept at Battle Bridge by Walboum, a famous 
actor in one of the numerous plays founded 
on Egan's novel, and there is moreover at 
Westminster an actual oil sketxih of * a Cava- 
lier,* which dates as far back as 1620. Ten 
years later there is another sketch of a * Pilot 
iBoat fpmg out of Dover Harbour,' a perform- 
ance m which we may perhaps trace the in- 
fluence of his friend, Clarkson Stanfield, who 
is said to have counselled him to quit the 
needle for the brush. The first picture he 
exhibited at the Royal Academy was * Bruce 
attacked by Assassins.' This was followed in 
1880 by a more con&renial subject,* Moses dress- 
ing for the Fair/ from the * Vicar of Wake- 
field.' * Grimaldi the Clown shaved by a Girl,' 
1838 ; ' Disturbing the Congregation,' which 
was a commission from the prince consort, 
1850 ; * A New Situation,' ana * Dressing for 
the Day,' 1851 ; ' Tam o' Shanter,' 1852 ; 
'Titania and Bottom the Weaver,' 1853; 
'Cinderella' (now at South Kensington), 
1854; * A Runaway Knock,' 1855 ; * A Fairy 
Ring' (a commission from Mr. Uenry Miller of 
Preston, and one of the artist's most successful 
efforts in this line), 1866 ; * The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,' 1857, are some of the others, all 
exhibited at the Academy or the British In- 
stitution. But his magnum opus in one sense, 
for it measures 7 feet 8 inches high by 13 feet 
3 inches wide, is the huge cartoon crowded 
with groups and figures which he produced 
in 1862, with the title of the ' Worship of 
Bacchus; or, the Drinking Customs of So- 
ciety.' This, a work of inexhaustible detail 
and inyention, though, as he himself calls it, 
rather a map than a picture, was intended to 
be his formal and final protest against in- 
temperance. The original oil painting is in 
the National Gallery, having been presented 
to the nation by a committee of subscribers 
in 1869. An engraving of the picture, all 
the outlines of the figures being etched by 
Cruikshank himself, was issued. In 1863 
it was exhibited, with some other specimens 
of his work, in WelliiM^ton Street, Strand, 
ftnd Thackeray wrote kindly of it in the 
'l^es.' But though it made the pilgrimage 
to Windsor for her majesty's inspection, and 
afterwards the tour of the provinces, the old 
artist's YOgue was gone. Three years of his life 
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had been consumed in this effort, and yet, with 
all the championship of enthusiastic friends, 
his gains, from the painting and engraving, 
amounted to no more than 2,053/. 7«. 6^. 
One result of his exhibition, however, was 
the assembling of those etchings and sketches 
in wat«r-colour and oil which constitute the 
collection ultimately purchased by the West- 
minster Aquarium. The catalogue to this 
contains some useful biographical and explana- 
tory notes by the artist himself ; and it may 
be added, he also drew up, in his most cha- 
racteristic style, a pamphlet or lecture de- 
scribing his great temperance cartoon. 

In person Cruikshank was a broad-chested, 
well-built man, rather below the middle 
height, with a high forehead, blue-grey eyes, 
a hook nose and a pair of fierce-looking 
whiskers of a decidedlv original pattern. In 
his younger • days he liad been an adept at 
boxing and other manly sports ; he was an 
effective volunteer (being ultimately lieute- 
nant-colonel of the Ilavelocks, or 48th Middle- 
sex Rifle Volunteers), and he preserved his 
energy and vitality almost to the last years 
of his life. Even at eighty he was as ready 
to dance a hornpipe as to sing his favourite 
ballad of * Lord Bateman' * in character ' for 
the benefit of his friends, and he never tired 
of dilating upon the advantages of water 
drinking. Now he would recount how in 
his green old age he had captured a burglar 
single-handed ; now how he had remained 
fresh at the end of a long field day simply 
sustained by an orange. * He was,' says one 
who knew him well, *to sum up, a light- 
hearted, merry, and, albeit a teetotaler, an 
essentially "jolly " old gentleman, full phy- 
sically of humorous action and impulsive 
gesticulation, imitatively illustrating the 
anecdotes he related; somewhat dogged in 
assertion and combative in argument ; strong 
rooted as the oldest of old oaks in old true 
British prejudices . . . but in every word 
and deed a God-fearing, queen-honouring, 
truth-loving, honest man.' 

In his long life many portraits of him 
w^ere taken. One of the best known of these 
is the sketch by Maclise in * Eraser's Maga- 
zine' for August 1833, in which he is shown 
as a young man seated in a tap-room on a 
beer oarrel, and using the crown of his hat 
as the desk for some rapid sketch. lie often 
introduced himself in his own designs, e.g. in 
'Sketches by Boz,' where he and Dickens 
figure as stewards at a public dinner. In 
the * Triumph of Cupid,' 1845, which forms 
the frontispiece of the 'Table Book,' he is 
the central figure, smoking meditatively be- 
fore his fire with a pet spaniel on his knee. 
(Smoking, it may be adoled in parenthesis, 
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was one of the things that in later life he for- ! years of the nineteenth century would he 
swore with as much emphasis as he forswore ! poorer for his ahsence. 




1841, engraved by C. E. AV^agstaff. It is Pending the appearance of Mr. E. Traman's pro- 
needless to particularise any other likeness mised Cmikshank Dictionary and Dr. B. W. 
save the one in coloured chalks bv his friend : Richardson's long-expected Memoir, further par- 
Mill, which is said to have been his own ticulars will he found in G. W. Rcid's Descriptive 
favourite. His bust bv Behnes is included i Catalogue of the Works of G. C., 3 vols. 1871 ; 
in the Westminster collection. ! J?f ^^^ ^^7 njentioned Royal Aquanum 

To characterise briefly the work of so pro- ! ^S^i^fi«l^^' a iLT ' a p' ?U^' ok ^'i 
J ^. J • J r I.- i_v 1 rt '\ ' edition, 1883; and Bates sG. C, 1878, 2nd and 

ductive and indefatigable a worker as Cruik- ^^^^ ^j^. ^^^ j^^ BibliogrHphical Ai^ 

shank 18 by no means easy. As a caricaturist ' ^^^ix, 1879. should aUo be constUtel One Tf 
he was the legitimate successor of Rowland- ' the most genial and appreciative of the earlier 
son and Gillray ; but both the broad grin of ' criticisms is byThackeray. Westminster Review, 
the one and the satiric ferocity of the other i August 1840, recently reprinted as a pamphlet, 
were mitigated in their pupil by a more genial ! Among other authorities are Charlea Kent's 
spirit of fun and an altered environment. In j G. C, Illustrated Review, January 1872 (a sketch 
his more serious designs he never, to the dav ! which had the honour of heins approved by the 
of his death, lost the indications of his lack ] artist himself) ; Walter Hamilton's G. C., 1878; 
of early academic training, although even as ^^' ^7 ^' Wedmore, Temple Bar, April 1878: 
a man of sixty he was to be seen patiently ,' ^- A' ^^*!* ^*^® Memoy, Gent. Mag. May 1878; 
drawing from the antique at Buriingtok . ^^j° ^"bner»MontWy,nowtheCentupy.J^^^ 
House!^ His horses to tlie last were uSen- : if^^; Bookseller, 2 Ma«jh and 3 April 1878; 
durable; his wasp-waisted women have been ^^j^-^ ^.TS^^'ui^E^i tnel^^^s 
not inaptly compared to hour-glasses; and Etching and Etchers, 1868. 2nd Edition 1876; 

^?^\^L. ^^^^*^^ .^ "/^" . ^^^^ ! Buss's JEnglish Graphic Satire. 1874; Pagct's 
which Shakespeare made a beauty m Rosa- Paradoxes and Puzzles, 1874; Everitt's English 

Imd; they have* two pitch-balls stuck in their I Caricaturists, 1886, also treat the subject at 

faces for eyes.* That he was * cockney ' and ' more or less length. Several of Cruikshank's 

even * vulgar ' at times is more the fault of books have been republished by Messrs. Geonre 

his age than his talent, as any one may see Bell & Son, e.g. The Omnibus, The Table Book, 

who will take the trouble to consult the The Irish Rebellion, The Fairy Library, and Lord 

popular literature of fiftv years ago when he Bateman. Under the title of Old Miscellany 

was in his prime. But all these are trifling I>'\T8, Mr. Bentley reissued in 1886 many of tho 

drawbacks contrasted with his unflagging plates to the Miscellany ,^ m 1870 Mr. Hotteu 

energ\%hisinexhaustiblefertilitvofinvention, 'fP^^^!J^*^^V •'" ^°??°' ^»^*^ lithograph 
hi. wonderful gift of characterisation, and his ^^^^'!^]^^i Mornings at Bow Street has l>een 

ever-watchful senseofthedroll,the fantastic, cZ'^'^jjZ^lLn^'^^^^^ ^J^]VlT 
, ^, ^ ,v i> ^ 11 vjrimm 8 riausmarcben with a preface by John 

and the grotesque. On a far lower Wei j^^.^j^ ^chatto & Windus). There is a good 
than Tlogartli, who was a moralist like hira- eollection of Cruikshank's works in the British 
self, he sometimes comes near to him m tragic Museum print room, another at the Royal Aqua- 
intensity. Many of his etchings are master- Hum, Westminster, and a third, including 3,481 
pieces of grouping (he managed crowds as | drawings and etchings, was presented in 1884 to 
well as Rowlandson, or the painter of the the South Kensington Museum by the artist's 
' March to Finehley'), and of akilful light and widow. Mrs. Cruikshank also gave the same 
shade, llis illustrations for books have al- institution the original water-colour sketch for 
wavs this advantage, that thev are honest the 'Worship of Bacchus,' inscribed ' Designt^i 
and generally effective attempti to elucidate «n'l <^"^^° ^7 George Cruikshank, Teetotaler, 
the text, not nowadays an ever-present am- ^o°"- J ^' ^' 

bit ion to the popular artist ; but, like many CRUIKSHANK, ISAAC (1756 ?- 
other original designers, he is at his best 1811 ?), caricaturist and water-colour painter, 
when he freely follows his own conceptions, born about 1756, was the son of a low- 
Ilumorous art underwent considerable al- lander, who at one time held an appointment 
terations during his long life, and the breach . in the custom-house at Leith, ana after the 
is wide between his immediate forerunners ' disasters of the '45 took to art. as a profes- 
and the modem Caldecotts and du Mauriers. sion. Left an orphan at an early age Cruik- 
Yet, in his own line, Cruikshank fills the ' shank also became an artist, earning a pre- 
greater part of the gap almost without a carious subsistence as a book illustrator, 
rival, and the comic gallery of the first fifty | water-colour painter, and political caricatu- 
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rist of the Gillray and Rowlandson type. 
Two examples of his water-colours, * The Lost 
Child ' and ' The Child Found/ are included 
in the William Smith ffift to the South Ken- 
«in^n Museum, and he appears to have ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1789-90 
and 1792. In 1791 his signature as designer 
is affixed to * Mrs. Thrale\ Breakfast Table,' 
the frontispiece to a book entitled * Witticisms 
and Jests of Dr. Samuel Johnson.' One of 
the earliest of his political squibs, according 
to Wright {History of Caricature and Oro- 
tesque. 1805, p. 488), is entitled 'A Republican 
Belle,^and dated 10 March 1794. Many of 
his subsequent plates, e.g. ' The Royal Ex- 
tinguisher ' (Pitt putting out the flames of 
sedition), 1796; ' Billy's Raree Show,' 1797 ; 
'The Watchman of the State,' 1797 ; ' The 
British Menagerie,' 1798 ; * John Bull troubled 
with the Blue Devils ' (taxes), 1799 ; and * A 
Flight across the Herring Pond ' (Irish fugi- 
tive patriots descending upon England), 1800, 
had a vogue hardly inferior to that of Gill- 
ray. Others of his designs, such as the well- 
known *The Rage; or. Shepherds, I have lost 
mj Waist,' 1794, were purely social, or dealt 
with the enormities of fashion. His latest 
political effort is dated 19 April 1810, and is 
entitled * The Last Grand Ministerial Expe- 
dition.' It relates to the riot on the arrest 
of Sir Francis Burdett for a libellous letter 
in Cobbett's * Register,' and * shows,' says Mr. 
Wright, * that Cruikshank was at this time 
caricaturing on the radical side in politics.' 
He also diet numerous illustrations and hu- 
morous designs for Laurie & Whittle of 
63 Fleet Street, and etched many lottery 
tickets. Soon after he settled in London he 
married a Miss Mary Macnaughten, who came 
of a Perth £unily. Beyond the fact that he 
was a volunteer, and the father of George and 
Isaac Robert Cruikshank [q. v.], little more 
IB known of him. His death, which was acce- 
lerated by habits of intemperance, is supposed 
to have taken place in 1810 or 1811. 

[Jerrold*8 Life of George Cruikshank, 2nd 
«diL1883; Redgrave; Wrights Hist of Carica- 
tnre and Grotesque in Literature and Art, 1865.] 

A. D. 

CRUIKSHANK, ISAAC ROBERT, or 
ROBERT (1789-1856), caricaturist and mi- 
niature-painter, eldest son of Isaac Cruikshank 
[q. vj, was bom in Duke Street, Bloomsbury, 
on 27 Sept. 1789. After some elementary 
education, followed by a brief practice of art 
under his father, he went to sea as a mid- 
sMpman in the East India Company^s ship 
Perseverance. Returning from his first 
voyage, he was left behind at St. Helena 
by an accident, and made his way home in a 



whaler, to the astonishment of his relatives, 
who had believed him dead. He found that 
his younger brother George had made con- 
siderable procuress as an artist during his 
, absence, and he seems to have relinquished 
seafaring to follow in his steps. When his 
' father died he kept on the house in Dorset 
Street, Salisbury Square, to which the family 
had moved from Duke Street, and occupied 
himself, not unsuccessfullv, in miniature and 
portrait painting. In his earlier days he 
made, among other theatrical studies, many 
sketches of Edmund Kean, with whom he 
and his brother had formed an intimacy 
which continued long after the actor haS 
ceased to be obscure. At his marriage the 
Cruikshank family migrated to King Street, 
Ilolbom, where he had the good fortune to 
succeed in obtaining (througn the keyhole) 
a sitting, or sittings, from old Mrs. Garrick, 
then in her ninetieth year, and visiting one 
of his mother's lodgers. From King Street 
he passed to more &shionable quarters in St. 
James's Place, St. James's Street, still cliiefly 
occupying himself as a miniature-painter, but 
occasionally varying his work with the cari- 
catures and comic sketches afifected by his 
junior. By-and-by he devoted himself aunost 
exclusively to humorous art. One of the ear- 
liest known of his efiforts in this way is an 
etching, after the desi^ of an amateur, of 
the Pnncess Charlotte m a fit of rebellion at 
the paternal tyranny which sought to inter- 
rupt her intercourse with her unhappy mother. 
It IS dated April 1816, when he was six-and- 
twenty, and is entitled 'The Mother's Girl 
Plucking a Crow, or German Flesh and Eng- 
lish Spirit.' His most fertile field, however, 
seems to have lain in endless graphic satire 
of the fantastic exouisites of his day, the 
laced and padded and trussed and top-booted 
monstrosities that English eccentricity had 
elaborated from French post-revolutionary 
extravagance. Dandies en chemisettey dandies 
tight-lacing, dandies at tea, dandies on the 
hobby-horses which anticipated the modem 
bicycle; these alternated under his pencil with 
sketches of the regent and the injured Caro- 
line, records of popular scandals, such as the 
liaison of Colonel Berkeley with Maria Footo 
the actress, and portraits of characters as 
diverse as Madame Catalani, the singer, and 
Seurat, the * living skeleton.' One of the best 
of his purely poLtical eflibrts was prompted 
by the French intervention in Spain of 1823. 
It represents John Bull flourishing in an atti- 
tude of strict neutrality — a neutrality en- 
forced by his confinement in the stocks and 
fetters o^ a national debt and overwhelming 
war taxes. 
By 1820 Robert Cruikshank had an ao- 
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knowledged reputation as a caricaturist ; but 
after 1825 his activity in this direction seems 
to have declined in favour of book illustra- 
tion. It would be impossible to enumerate 
his performances in this way, but much de- 
tailed information upon the subject is to be 
found in Bates's * George Cruikshank/ 1879, 
and Everitt*8 * English Caricaturists,' 1886. 
< Lessons of Thrift,' 1820, Hibbert's 'Tales 
of the Cordelier Metamorphosed,' 1821, West- 
macott's * Points of Misery ' (a pendant to his 
brother's * Points of Humour'), 1823, *Don 
Quixote,' 1824, Westmacott's ' English Spy,' 
1826, ' Facetia; ; or, Cruikshank's Comic 
Album,' are some of the books to which he fur- 
nished embellishments. At times he worked 
in collaboration with his brother George. 
Nightingale's * Memoirs of Queen Caroline,' 
1820, ' Life in London,' 1821, Tendon Cha- 
racters,' 1827, the * Universal Songster ; or. 
Museum of Mirth,' 1828, are among the works 
in this category; and he also joined with 
Robert Seymour in the illustrations to the 

* Odd Volume ; or, Book of Variety ; ' with 
R. W. Buss and Kenny Meadows ; and, in 
Daniel's * Merrie England in the Olden Time,' 
1841, even with Ijeech. Perhaps the * life in 
London,' or, to Quote the title more at length, 

* The Day and Night Scenes of Jerry- Haw- 
thorn, Esq., and his elegant friend Corin- ' 
thian Tom, accompanied by Bob Logic, the 
Oxonian, in their Rambles and Sprees through ' 
the Metropolis,* 1821, is the most notable of 
the foregoing list — at all events, if popularity 
is to be the test of merit. The greater part 
of the illustrations — tw(vthirds, it is said — 
were by Robert Cruikshank ; and his son 
(according to Blanchard Jerrold, Life of 
George Cruikshank^ 1883, pj). 82 3) claimed 
the original idea for his father, who, he says, 
^conceived the notion, and ])lanned the designs, j 
while showingu brother-in-law, just returned 
from China, some of the " life " which was 
going on in London at the t ime. He designed 
the characters of Tom, Jerry, and Logic, from ! 
himself, his brother-in-law, and Pierce Egan, ' 
keeping to the likenesses of each model.' \ 
Pierce Egan, here mentioned, was the editor \ 
of* Boxiana,' and the punctyor of much of the \ 

* fast ' and sporting literature of the time. : 
He supplied the text, which was * dedicated 
to His Most Gracious Majesty George the 
Fourth,' not, it is reported, an unfamiliar 
assistant at some of the saturnalia in which 
Tom and Jerry took j)art. The success of 

* Life in London' was remarkable, and wholly 
unexpected by its publishers, Messrs. Sher- 
wood, Neely, & Jones. Its characters be- 
came as popular as those of the * Beggar's j 
Opera,' and Tom and Jerry, Dusty Bob 
and Corinthian Kate, were transferred to 



handkerchiefs and teatrays as freely as Mac- 
heath and Polly had been to fanmounts and 
snuffboxes. It was several times success- 
fully dramatised; and it seems, like Gay's 

* Newgate Pastoral,' to have been more rea- 
sonably, but quite as ineffectually, assailed 
by contemporary moralists. Some years 
later Egan and Cruikshank endeavoured to 
revive the interest in the three heroes of 

* Life in London ' by a sequel entitled * The 
Finish to the Adventures of Tom, Jerry, and 
Logic in their Pursuits through Life in and 
out of London,' 1828; but the effort, the 
initiation of which was wholly due to the 
artist, was not attended with any special 
success. Between the appearance of the 
' Life ' and its sequel Cruikshank had been 
employed upon another book purporting to 
give pictures of life, which is really more 
important. This was the 'English Spy' 
(1825) of Charles Molloy Westmacott, a book 
which contains many curious representations 
of society in the metropolis and other fashion- 
able centres, and, reproducing many well- 
known characters, ranges easily from Brighton 
and Carlton House to Billings^te and the 
Argyle Rooms. Rowlandson did one of the 
illustrations ; but the other seventy-one are 
by Cruikshank, to whom Westmacott, mas- 
querading himself as ' Bernard Blackmantle,^ 
gave the nom de gxverre of * Robert Transit.' 
Among other books on which Cruikshank 
was engaged are * Doings in London,' 1828, 
with illustrations on wood engraved by Bon- 
ner: * Crithunnah's Original Fables,' 1834: 

* Colbnni's Kalendar of Amusements,' 1840 ; 
and * The Orphan ' (a translation of the 

* Mathilde ' of Eugene Sue). He died on 
1 3 March 1856, in his sixty-seventh year. It 
is possible that his reputation may nave suf- 
fered to some extent irom the superior popu- 
larity of his brother George. But it is cer- 
tain that with many happy qualities as a 
draughtsman and pictorial satirist, he had 
neither the individuality, the fancy, nor the 
originality of his junior. As a man he was 
a pleasant and lively companion, but too 
easily seduced by the pleasures of the table. 
It is furtlier recorded that he was an exceed- 
ingly skilful archer. 

[ I'] veritt's English Caricaturists. 1886, pp. 89- 
124; Jerrold's Life of George •Yuikshauk, 2nd 
edit. 1883; Redgrave; Bates's George Cruik- 
shiiuk, 2nd edit. 1879, pp. 67-69.] A. D. 

CRUIKSHANK, WILLIAM CUM- 
BERLAND (1745-1800), anatomist, was 
born in Edinburgh in 1745, his father having 
been an excise officer. He was educated at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow universities, and gra- 
duated M.A. at the latter in 1767. Besides 
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puTSuixi^ the divinity course he studied French 
and ItaSan so successfully as to be able to 
teach those luiguages to fellow-students, and 
he became tutor in several families of dis- 
tinction. The acquaintance of two medical 
men, Moore and Montgomery, led Cruikshank 
to diBcard theology and become Moore's medi- 
cal pupil; and when Dr. William Hunter 
had separated from Hewson in 1770 and wrote 
to Glasgow for another assistant, Cruikshank 
was nominated by the college through Moore's 
influence. Arriving in London in 1771, Cruik- 
shank applied himself with great industry to 
anatomy, and soon gave demonstrations and 
<M;casionally supplied Hunter's place at lec^ 
tare. Later, Dr. Hunter admitted him to 
partnership in the Windmill Street school, 
and he continued it after his death in 1783, in 
conjunction with Dr. Matthew Baillie [q.v.], 
Hunter's nephew. Cruikshank, however, gave 
way to intemperance, which shortened his life. 
He died of apoplexy on 27 June 1800, aged 66. 

Cruikshank s cmef title to remembrance, 
in addition to his success as an anatomical 
teacher, is his original work on the absorbent 
system. The results of his researches, which 
mid been carried on in conjunction with Wil- 
liam Hunter, are published in a (|uarto volume, 
* The Anatomy of the Absorbing Vessels of 
the Human Body,' London, 1780. In it he 
embodied what he had taught for ten years 
before, having traced the lymphatic vessels ex- 
tensively through the human body as well as 
in numerous animals. Ho had a considerable 
practice as a surgeon, but was not a success- 
ful operator owing to his nervousness. He 
attended Dr. Johnson in his last illness, and 
was termed by him, in allusion to his bene- 
Tolent disposition, 'a sweet-blooded man.' 
When Cruikshank was lancing the dying 
man's le^ to reduce his dropsy, Johnson called 
out to hmii ' I want life, and you are afraid 
of giving me pain — deeper, deeper.' Often a 
bright companion of literary men, Cruikshank 
was held back by morbid susceptibility, and 
cannot be said to have done himself full Jus- 
tice. He received an honorary M.D. from 
Glasgow, and became F.R.S. in 1797. His 
•eldest daughter married Leigh Thomas, after- 
wards president of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons. 

Besides his chief work, which reached a 
second edition in 1790, and was translated 
into French, German, and Italian, Cruikshank 
wrote comparatively little. Several commu- 
nications on yellow fever and on chemical 
and other subjects have been erroneously at- 
tributed to him. Two important papers b^ 
him aie in the * Phil. Trans.,' viz. * Experi- 
ments on the Nerves, particularly on their 
leproduetion and on the spinal marrow of 



living animals,' Ixxxv. 1794, p. 177; and 

* Experiments in which, on the third day after 
impregnation, the ova of Rabbits were found 
in the Fallopian Tubes,' &c., Ixxxvii. 1797, 
p. 197. Other tractates were : * Remarks on 
the Absorption of Calomel from the Internal 
Surface 01 the Mouth,' at first published as a 
long letter in a pamphlet by Peter Clare, sur- 
geon [q. v.], in 1778, and afterwards sepa- 
rately ; and * Experiments upon the Insen- 
sible Perspiration of the Human Body, show- 
ing its aflinity to respiration,' at first included 
in the former letter, but reprinted in 1796. 
These experiments proved that carbonic acid 
is given off by the skin as well as the lungs. 
The Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society 
of London possesses a quarto manuscript en- 
titled * Anatomical Lectures,' by W. Cruik- 
shank and M. Baillie, dated 1787. 

[Gent. Mag. Ixx. (1800), pt. ii. pp. 694, 792 ; 
Leigh Thomas's Hunterian Oration, 1827; Pet- 
tigrew's Medical PortraiL Gallery, 1840, vol.iii.] 

G. T. B. 

CRUISE, WILLIAM (J. 1824), legal 
writer, second son of Patrick Cruise of Ka- 
hue or Rathugh, Westmeath, was admitted 
on 6 Nov. 1773 a member of Lincoln's Inn. 
Being a Roman catholic, and thus disabled 
by the statute 7 and 8 William HI, c. 24, 
from practising at the bar, he took out a 
license to practise as a conveyancer, and ac- 
quired a considerable reputation. In 1783 he 
published *An Essay on the Nature and 
Operation of Fines and liecoveries,' London, 
8yo. The plan of this work, dealing with an 
intricate subject then of great importance, 
was suggested by Feame's classic treatise on 

* Contingent Remainders.' A second edition 
was published in 1786, and a third in 1794. 
Meanwhile the act for the relief of Roman ca- 
thoUc« of 1791 (31 Geo. in,c. 32) had opened 
the bar to him. His call took place in the 
autumn of 1791 at Lincoln's Inn. His prac- 
tice, however, seems to have remained wholly 
conveyancing. He does not appear to have 
married, and seems to have led a rather recluse 
life. In 1823 he retired from the profession, 
and took up his quarters at the Albany, Picca- 
dilly, Lonaon, where he died on 5 Jan. 1824. 
Besides the treatise on fines and recoveries 
already mentioned, he published the follow- 
ing works : 1. * An Essay on Uses,' London, 
1796, 8yo. 2. * A Digest of the Laws of Eng- 
land respecting Real Property,' London, 1804, 
7 vols. 8vo ; a work of considerable learning, 
which passed through three editions in his 
lifetime, the last appearing in 1812. It was 
reprinted, with corrections and additions by 
Henry Hopley White of the Middle Temple, 
barrister-at-law, in 1834, London, 7 vols. ovo. 
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A fifth edition by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D., 
Koyall professor of law in Han'ard Univer- 
sity, appeared at Boston in 1849-60, 3 vols, j 
8vo. 3. * Principles of Conveyancing,* Lon- 
don, 1808, 6 vols. 8vo. 4. * The Origin and 
Nature of Dignities or Titles of Honour,* 
London, 1810, 8vo; second edition 1823, 
roy. 8vo. Cruise does not rank as an au- ' 
thority, but his works bear a hi^h character i 
for accuracv, and are still occasionally con- ! 
suited by the practitioner. 

[Lincoln's Inn Register ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

J. M. R. 

CRULL, JODOCUS, M.D. (J. 1713?), 
miscellaneous writer, was a native of Ham- 
burg, who, applying himself to medicine, took 
the degree of M.D. at Leyden in 1679 (inau- 
gural essay, 'Disputatio exhibens medica- 
menti veterum universalis, recentiorumque 
particularum verum in medicina usum,' 4to, 
Leyden, 1079). He afterwards settled in 
London, was created M.D. of Cambridge by 
royal mandate on 7 Aug. 1681, and admitted 
a licentiate of the College of Physicians on 
22 Dec. 1692. He had been elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society on 23 and admitted 
on 30 Nov. 1681, but from inability to pay 
the fees his name was omitted from the 
annual lists. He seems to have met with 
small success in his profession, and subsisted 
principally by translating and compiling for 
the booksellers. Among the Sloane MSS. 
(No. 4041, f. 288) is a letter from Crull 
entreating Sir Ilans's vote at the coming 
election of a navy physician. His name ap- 
pears on the college list for 1713, but not on 
that for 1715 ; it is therefore probable that 
his death occurred in the first-named year. 
From the same authority we find that he 
resided out of London, * country ' being ap- 
pended to his name in the lists. Most of his 
books were published anonymously, or with 
his initials only. Of his translations mav be 
mentioned : 1. Dellon's * Vovageto the tast 
Indies,' 8vo, London, 1698. * 2. Pufendorf's 
* Of the Nature and Qualification of Religion, 
in reference to Civil Societv,' 8vo, London, 
1698. 3. Pufendorf's introduction to the 
History of the Principal Kingdoms and States 
of Europe.' 8vo, London, 1699 (other editions 
in 1702, 1706, and 1719). 4. 'The Present 
Condition of the Muscovite Empire, ... in 
two letters, . . . with the Life of the present 
Emperour of China, by Father J. Bouvet,* 
8vo, London. 1699. Crull's other publications 
are : 1. ' The Antient and present State of 
Muscovy, containing an account of all the 
Nations and Territories under the Jurisdic- 
tion of the present Czar, . . . with sculp- 
tures/ 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1698. 2. * Me- 



moirs of Denmark, containing the Life and 
Rei^ of the late EL of Denmark, Norway, &c.^ 
Christian V, together with an account of the 
rise and progress of those differences now on 
foot, betwixt the two Houses of Dennuurk 
and Holstein Gottorp,' 8vo, London, 1700. 
3. * The Antiquities of St. Peter's, or the 
Abbey Church of Westminster, . . . with 
draughts of the tombs,' 8vo, London, 17 IL 
This last wretched compilation has on the 
title-page * by J. C, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
Society.' A reissue appeared in 1713, with 
a new title-page, but having no reference 
to Crull as the author. A so-called ' second 
edition ' was published in 1715 (which waa 
merely a second reissue), a third edition in 
1722, in 2 vols., and a fourth in 1741 and 
1742. 

[Schroeder 8 Lexikon der hamburgischen 
Schrifteteller, i. 608 ; Munk*8Coll.of Phys. (1878), 
i. 497 ; Notes and Queries, 6th aer. iii. 231 ; 
List8 of Hoyal Society and of Coll. of Phys. in 
Brit. Mas. ; Cat. of Printed Books, Brit. Mus.] 

Q. G. 

CRIJMLEHOLME. [See Cbomle- 

HOLBLB.] 

CBUMLUM. [See Cbomleholxe.] 

CRUMP, HENRY (Jl, 1382), theologian, 
was an Irishman by birth {JFasciculi Zizani- 
oruy/if pp. 343, 350). He entered the Cister- 
cian order in the monastery of l^kynglas 
{ib. Bodl. MS. € Mus. 86, fol. 86 6, misprinted 
in Shirley's edition, p. 351, * Bawynglas'), 
that is, Baltinglass in the coimty Wicklow,. 
but afterwards removed to Oxford, where he 
apparently became a fellow of one of the 
colleges (Wycllffe, 2)e Civili Dominio, ii. 1, 
Vienna MS. 1340, fol. 153 a, col. 1), accord- 
ing to Anthony ^ Wood {Hist, and Antiq, 
of the Univ. of Oxford^ i. 498) of University 
College. He made himself conspicuous by 
a sermon which he preached before the uni- 
versity in St. Mar}**s Church, and in which he 
opposed Wycliffe's views relative to the sub- 
jection of the clergv and of church propertv 
to secular control (Wyclitfe, MS.^ 1. c, fol. 
154 A, col. 1). The date of this sermon \& 
not known ; but Wvcliffe's rejoinder, which 
is contained in the first four chapters of his 
unpublished second book, * De Civili Dominio,' 
was wTitten before 1377, and in all probability 
later than 1371 (compare Shirley's introduc- 
tion to the JFasciculi Zizaniorumy 'p. xxi, note 
2). Crump next appears in 1381, having pro- 
ceeded in the interval to the degree of doctor 
of divinity, in connection with the official 
condemnation of Wyclifte's doctrine of the 
sacrament pronounced by William of Berton 
[q. v.], the chancellor of the university. He 
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was one of the twelve doctors who subscribed 
their names to the condemnation (ib, p. 113). 
By the following year, however, a change had 
come over university politics ; and the new 
chancellor, Robert Kygffe, as well as the two 
proctors, were disposed to favour Wycliffe. 
Kepynedon, a notorious Wvcliffite, was ap- 
pointed to preach before the university on 
Corpus Chnsti day, which in 1382 fell on 
June 6; and Archbishop Courtenay, as a sort 
of counter-demonstration, sent down a friar 
to publish the condemnation of Wycliffe's 
opinions, which had just been decreed by the 
provincial council held at the Blackfriars in 
Liondon on 21 May, and to forbid any preach- 
ing of dangerous doctrines at Oxford. The 
cluincellor, after at first refusing to publish 
the mandate, was soon brought to submission; 
he went to London and actually signed the 
decrees of the second congregation of the 
council in company with Crump, on 12 June 
(i*. pp. 288, 289). But he had hardly returned 
to Oxford before he showed his real inclina- 
tion. He summoned Crump, who had raised 
an uproar through speaking of the Wycliffites 
bv wnat was seemingly the opprobrious name 
01 Lollards, and publiclv suspended him from 
his academical * acts * m St. Mary^s Church. 
Crump forthwith went to London, laid his 
complaint before the archbishop and the king's 
council, and obtained the issue, on 14 July, 
of a royal writ commanding the chancellor 
and proctors to restore him to his position. 
Whether this was carried into effect or not 
we are ignorant. Crump appears soon after- 
wards to have returned to Ireland, where the 
next thing we read of him is that he, of all 
men, was accused of heresy before William 
Andrew, bishop of Meath, and condemned, 
18 March 138^-5. It seems that Crump had 
joined in the old controversy of the regular ' 
orders against the friars ; and seven of the 
eight heresies alleged against him concern , 
the point as to whether friars were empowered 
to receive confessions from parishioners inde- , 
pendently of the parochial clergy ; which right I 
Crump denied. His eighth heresy, ' quod 1 
corpus Chnsti in altaris sacramento est so- 
lum speculum ad corpus Christi in coelo,' 
appears to imply that ne had learned some- 
tnmg from his old opponent Wycliffe. The 
bishop of Meath who condemned him, it may 
be noticed, was a Dominican (Cotton, Fasti 
Eceletia Hibemic€df ill, 113); whereas it is 
likely enough that Crump was really, as he pro- 
fessed (see the Fasciculi Zizaniorumj p. 355), 
only canying on the controversy which had 
been waged a quarter of a century earlier 
against the mendicant orders by Kichard 
Fiti-Balph, archbishop of Armagh. In spite 
of hia oondenmation Crump, who went back 



again to Oxford, maintained his ground. The 
sentence against him was communicated to 
the officers of the university, but no action 
was taken upon it. At length the character 
of his opinions once more gave offence. Thev 
were brought before the notice of the king's 
council early in 1392, and a brief was issued 
20 March 1391-2 (misdated by Shirley, U). 
p. 359), directing his suspension from all 
scholastic acts in the umversity until he 
should clear himself in person before the 
council of the charges brought against him. 
On 28 May 1392 the council sat at Stamford 
in Lincolnshire, under the presidency of Arch- 
bishop Courtenay, and Crump was compelled 
to abjure. It is remarked by the Carmelite, 
John Langton, who was present and who has 
preserved an account of the proceedings (ib, 

Sp. 343 et seq.), that Crump^ previous con- 
emnation by the bishop of Meath was dis- 
covered by accident at Oxford on 11 June, 
just after his appearance at Stamford, where 
the production of the document would have 
been very serviceable. 

According to Bale {Scriptt. Brit. Cat. xiv. 
98, pt. ii. 248), Crump wrote a treatise * Con- 
tra religiosos mendicantes,' and * Hesponsio- 
nes contra obiecta,' as well as the usual * De- 
terminationes scholasticse.* John Twyne (^De 
rebus Albionicisj Britmnddsj atgue AnyliciSy 
lib. ii. 156, London, 1590) also cites a work 
by him, * De Fundatione Monasteriorum in 
Anglia * (cf. Wake, De Scriptoribtts Jffiberma, 
pp. 73 et seq., Dublin, 1639). But none of 
these works is known to be extant. 

[Fasciculi Zizaniorum, pp. 311-17« 343-59, 
ed. W. W. Shirley, RoUs Series, 1868.] 

R. L. P. 

CRUMPE, SAMUEL (1706-1790), Irish 
physician, was bom in 17Gi8. lie resided in 
the city of Limerick, and possessed high lite- 
rary and professional talents. The university 
of Edinburgh conferred on him the degree 
of M.D., as recorded in this entry : * 1788. 
Samuel Crumpe, Hibemus. I)e vitiis quibus 
humores corrumpi dicuntur, eorumque reme- 
diis.' By the publication of * An Inquiry 
into the Nature and Properties of Opium,' 
London, 1793, and of * An Essay on the best 
Means of providing Employment for the Peo- 
ple of Ireland,' Dublin, 1793 (2nded. 1795), 
he gained no small celebrity ; the latter work 
being honoured with a prize medal by the 
Iloyal Irish Academy and his admission as a 
member. The volume has justly been pro- 
nounced to be a really valuable publication. 
The principles which pervade it are sound ; and 
those parts of it which have special reference 
to Ireland are distinguished by the absence of 
prejudice, and by their practical good sense. 
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It is, in fact, a work which could not have 
failed to establish his reputation as a sensible 
and kind-hearted man, a true patriot, and a 
zealous philanthropist. German translations 
of both nis works have been published. He 
died at Limerick 27 Jan. 1790, in his thirtieth 
year. 

[Gent. Mag. (1796), Ixvi. pt. i. 266; Biogra- 
phie Univepsplle, x. 318; Watt's Bibl. Brit.; 
List of M.D.'s of Edinburgh University ; Webb's 
Compendium of Irish Biography.] B. H. B. 

CRUSIUS, LEWIS (1701-1775), bio- 
grapher, was a member of St. John's Colleg:e, 
Cambridge, and took the degree of M.A. in 
that university per literas regias in 1737. He 
was eltKited head-master of the Charterhouse 
School, London, in 1 748 ; collated to a prebend 
in Worcester Cathedral 20 Dec. 1751 ; and 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society 7 March 
1754. It is stated that he afterwards took 
the degree of D.D. He was admitted rector 
of Stoke Prior in 1754, and of St. John's, 
Bedwardine, W'orcester, 28 May 1764. He 
also became prebendnrj' ot Brecknock, and 
rector of Shobdoii, Herefordshire. He re- 
signed his mastership in 1769, and, dying on 
23 May 1775, was interred under the piazza 
of the Charterhouse chapel. 

He wrote * The Lives of the Roman Poets. 
Containing a critical and historical account 
of them and their writings, with large quo- 
tations of their most celebrated passages. 
Together with an introduction concerning 
the origin and progress of Poetry in geneml; 
and an Essavon Dramatick Poetry in particu- 
lar/ 2 vols. London, 1733, 12mo; third edit. 
2 vols. London, 1753, 12mo. A German 
translation bv (.'. II. Schmid ap])eared in 
2 vols, at Ilalle, 1777, 8vo. 

[Colo's Athenae Cantab. C. i. b%h\ Cantabri- 
gienses Gniduati (1787), 105; Lc Neve's Faisti 
(Hardy), iii. 80 ; Chambers's Biog. Illustrations 
of ^Vo^cesto^hhiro, 362, 597; Malcolm's Lon- 
diuium Kcdivivum, i. 422, 427, 428 ; Annual 
Register, xviii. 209 ; Thomson's Royal Society, 
Append, p. 47-1 T. C. 

CRUSO, JOHN, LL.D. {d. 1681), civilian, 
was matriculated at Cambridge as a sizar of 
Cains College 5 July 1(^32, proceeded B.A. 
in 1 685- 6, was elected a fellow of his college, 
and commenced M.A. in 1630. He was in- 
corporated in the latter degree at Oxford 
21 May 16-^3, having lost his fellowship at 
Cambridge on account of his loyalty. He 
was created LL.D. in 1652, and admitted a 
member of the College of Advocates, Doctors' 
Commons, 12 Nov. 1652 (Coott.j English Ci- 
mlianSf p. 84). He was chancellor of the 
diocese of St. David's. He died in 1681. 

His works are: 1. ' Military Instructions 



for the Cavalry according to the Modem 
Warres,' Cambridge, 1632, foL 2. ' The Arte 
of Warre, or Militarie Discourses/ tranalated 
from the French of Du Praissac, Cambridge, 
1639, 8vo. 3. ' The compleat Captain, or an 
abridgement of Cesar's Wars, with observa- 
tions upon them,' translated from the French 
of the Duke de Rohan, Cambridge, 1640, Svo. 
4. ' Castrametation, or the measuring out of 
the Quarters for the encamping of an Army,' 
London, 1642, 4to. 5. ' The Order of Mili- 
tary Wat<?he8,' London, 1642, 4to. 6. * Euri- 
bates,' 1660 ? a manuscript drama^ preserved 
in the library of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. 

[Addit. MS. 5866, f. 69 ; Wood's Fasti Oxen. 
(Bhss), ii. 59; Notes and Queries, 3rd series, 
viii. 391. 609. ix. 108.] T. 0. 

CRUSO, TBiOTHY (I656P-1697), Pres- 
byterian minister, was probably bom aoout 
tie middle of 1656. His famdy resided at 
Newington Gr»^en, Middlesex; he had a 
brother, Nathaniel. He studied for the mi- 
nistry in the Newington Green Academy, 
under Charles Morton, ejected from Blisland, 
Cornwall, who left England in 1685, and after- 
wards became vice-president of Harvard Uni- 
versity. While at this academy Cruso had as 
' a fellow-student Daniel Defoe, who immor- 
'■ talised his surname by the ' Adventures ' pub- 
I lished in 1719. After leaving Morton, Cruso 
' graduated M.A. in one of the Scotch univer- 
sities (not Edinburgh). When a lad of eigh- 
: teen, designed for the ministry, he was im- 
press«Hl by the dying counsels of Oliver Bowles, 
B.I), {d. 5 Sept. 1674), who advised him 
never to trouble his hearers *with useless 
I or contending notions, but rather preach all 
in practicals. He settled in London (before 
1 688) at Crutched Friars, as pastor of a con- 
, pxegation which from the formation of the 
presbyterian fund in 1690 was connected with 
Its board. Having a good voice and grace- 
ful manner, in addition to a sound judgment, 
, he soon acquired dist inction as a preacher, and 
secured a large auditory. In 1695 PVancis 
' Fuller [q. v.] was his assistant at Crutched 
Friars. Cniso held aloof from the doctrinal 
disputes which broke the harmony of the 
* happy union ' between the presbyterians and 
independents in the first year of its existence 
(1691), and which led to the removal of 
Daniel W^illiams, D.D. (in 1694), and the 
withdrawal of other presbyterian lecturers, 
from the Pinners' Hall merchants' lecture- 
ship. Cruso was chosen to fill one of the va- 
cancies. His own orthodoxy was solid and 
unimpeachable, but not restless. It has been 
hinted that he appreciated the pleasures 
of the table ; if so, it was doubtless in an 
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honest way, like Calam]^ and other genial | as a surgeon at Bath, where he published his 
diyines of the dissenting interest. But Mat- ! ' Advice to Lying-in Women' in 1779. lie 
thew Mead, the indepenaent, no laxjudge, says soon afterwards took orders. lie published 
of him : ' If I may use the phrase in fashion^ he Bishop Wilson's Bible and works, with a life, 
lived too fast, not as too many do who shorten in 1785. He then began his * Concordance 
their lives by their debaucheries and sinful I of the Parallel Texts of Scripture,' which he 
excesses, but as a taper which wastes itself to printed in his own house, and on its comple- 



give liffht to others.' He died on26Nov. 1697, 
aged 41. He was buried in Stepney church- 
yard. He was married, and had issue. The 
inscription on his portrait (drawn by T. Fos- 



tion his health was so broken down that he 
went to the baths of Saint-Amand for a cure. 
His ' Gazetteer of France ' (1793) and * Ga- 
zetteer of the Netherlands ' (1794) were suc- 



ter, and engraved by R. White) says, * setat. ' ceeded by his * Universal Gazetteer ' (1798), 
40, 1697.* He had an agreeable countenance, an enormous compilation, of which the entire 
but was of insignificant stature. By a majo- | edition was quickly sold out. He was en- 
rity of one vote his congregation chose as his gaged on a second edition of this great work, 
successor Thomas Shepherd, afterwards in- | which was to contain thirty thousand fresh 
dependent minister at Booking, Essex. The articles, when he died suddenly while on the 
election was overruled, and William Harris, way to his native town, at Froxfield in Wilt- 
D.D., a presbyterian, was appointed. A split shin^, in August 1808. 
ensued, and the congregation dwindled till | ^q^^^^ 3^ September 1808.1 H. M. S. 
Its extmction in 1777. An elegy to Cruso s ' 

memory was published in 1697, fol., by J. S. CRUTTWELL, RICHARD (1776-1846), 
[P John Shower, his fellow-studentj, who writer on the currency, bom in 1776, was 
complains of the * barbarous verse ' ot others educated at Fixeter Gollege, Oxford, and 
whonad attempted the same theme. He pub- took the degree of B.C.L. on 13 June 1803. 
lished : 1. * The Christian Lover,' 1690, 8vo. He was at one period chaplain of H.M.S. 
2, * The Blessedness of a Tender Conscience,' Trident, and secretary to Rear-admiral Sir 
1691, 8vo. 3. *God the Guide to Youth,' Alexander J. Ball (rf!l809)rq. v.], and was 
1696, 8vo. 4. * Plea for Attendance at the peri)etual curate of Holmfirth, in the parish 
Lord's Table,' 1696, 8yo. 5. * Sermons at of Kirkburton, Yorkshire. In 1822 he was 
Pinners' Hall,' 1697 8vo, 1698 8vo, 1699 8yo presented by Lord Eldon to the rectory of 
^edited by Matthew Mead). Also funeral Spexhall, Suifolk, and held it till his death, 
aermons lor Mary Smith, 1688, 4to (anon.), ' which took place in London on 12 Nov. 1846. 
and Henry Brownsword, 1688, 4to ; five Cruttwell persistently brought forward his 
separate 4to sermons in 1689, all dealing views on the currency in numerous treatises 
more or less with the revolution of that year ; ' and pamphlets. At one time he printed at 
And a sermon on *An Early Victory over his own cost and distributed hundreds of 
Satan,' 1693, 4to. Some of his publications, I tracts ; but his theories seem to have aroused 
bearing only the initial of his christian name, little interest, and his publisher once received 
are often catalogued imder * Thomas ' Cruso. ' an unfranked note, saying : * Sir Robert Peel 
S.Palmer,of the* Nonconformist's Memorial,* requests that Mr. Tippell will discontinue 
had the manuscripts of some of Cniso's Pin- j sending him printed papers respecting the 
ners' Hall lectures. Hie sermons on the rich ' currency.' Cruttwell claims to have laboured 
man and Lazarus, * preached at Pinners' Hall for more than twenty years for the good of 
in 1690' («c; but the true date is 1696), were i his country, and to have sacrificed for it 
reprinted Edin. 1798, 12mo, with preface by I health, friends, and comfort. In * Reform 
R. Culbertson of Leith. j without Revolution,' one of the latest of his 



[Funeral Sermon by Matthew Mead, 1698 ; 
Prot. Diss Mag. 1799, p. 467; Theol. and Bib. 



writings, he urges the practical application 
of his principles to the relief of * our suffer- 



Mag« 1804, p. 188 sq.. 180*5, p. 383 aq. ; Walter ing millions, manufacturing operatives m 

W8, i. 66 sq. ; | particular,' whose misfortimes arise* from un- 



IV'ilson's Dissenting Churches, 1808, 
Brook's laves of the Puritans, 1813, iii. 467; 
Bogue and Bennett's Hint, of Dissenters, 2nd 
«d., 1838, iii. 467 ; Jninefi's Hist. Li tig. Fresh. 
Chapels and Charities, 1867, p. 22; Jeremy s 
Presbyterian Fund, 1885, pp. 2. 114, 165 ; Notes 
And Queries, 2nd ber. x. 169, 3rd ser. ix. 108 ; 
Walter Wilson'smanuscriptaccount of Dissenting 
Academies, in Dr. Wilson's Library.] A. G . 

CRUTTWELL, CLEMENT(1743-1808), 
author and compiler, commenced his career 



taxed foreign competition, from overtaxed 
home competition, [and] from a vicioiwly de- 
praved money standard.' Cnitt well's publi- 
cations are : 1. * A Discourse ... on occasion 
of the Death of Admiral Sir A. J. Ball,' 
London, 1800, 8vo. 2. *A Treatise on the 
State of the Currency . . . being a full and 
free Exposition of the Erroneous Principles 
of Mr. Ricanlo . . . Mr. Huskisson, Mr. 
Peel,' &c., London, 1825, 8vo. 3. * Practical 
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Application of the Rev. Mr. Cruttwell*8 Plan I the abbacy, although still a junior monk, in 
for adjusting the Currency to the real gold 1499. He at once applied himself to the re- 
value of all property/ 1 826. 4. * A Petition to coveiy of the propertyof the foundation, which 



his Majesty the King on the Currency,' &c., 



had been much encroached on. Hia 8uit« 



Hales worth, 1827, 8vo. 5. * The System of j with the neighbouring town of Forres, the 
Country Banking defended,* London, 1828, ; Earl of Moray, and the prior of Pluscarden 
8vo. 6. * Catholic Emancipation not calcu- for rights of fishing in the Findhom, and those- 




folio. 8. * Salva Fide, a letter on the Cur- 



rency and the necessity of a new Stiindard, 
as opposed to the ruinous principles of what 
is called Mr. Peel's Bill,' &c., London, 1830, 



monasteries. Crystall was eminently suc- 



cessful, and received on this account the gnr 
titude of his brethren. The revenues of the 
abbey, which were more than doubled, enabled 



8vo. 9. * Two Modes for Accounting for the ■ him to increase the members of the society 



Church being in Danger,' &c., Hales worth, 
1837, 12mo. 10. * Wellingtoniana ; or how 
to " make " a Duke and now to " mar " a 



from fourteen to twenty, and without dimi- 
nution of their pay to improve their diet. He 
also restored the buildings of the abbey which 



Duke,' &c., London, 1837. 11. * Reform [ had fallen into decay, as well as those at hi& 



without Revolution : in a strict union between 
the Mercantile . . ., Monied, Agricultural, and 
Labouring Classes on the principle of a . 



own churches of Ellon and A voch, and erected 

mills at Strathisla, another estate of Kinloss. 

His benefactions to the monastery and the 

Sound . . . Standard, &c., by One of No Party church of Ellon of sacred omamenta and vest- 

[R. C.],' London, 1839, 8vo. 12. * The ' ments brought from Fhmders and France, hi» 



Touchstone of England.. . . Excessive Taxa- 
tion . . . proved . . . the true Cause of Eng- 
land's present Public Distress,' Halesworth, 
1843, 12mo. 

[Ghent. Mag. 1847, newser. xxvii. 100; Davy's 
Suflfolk Collections, xciii. (Suflfolk Authors) 376 = 
Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 19169, f. 283; Catal. Ox- 
ford Grad. ; Cruttwell's Reform without Revo- 
lution, &c ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] W. W. 



bells dedicated to St. Maiy, St. Anne, and 
St. James^ his altar, and his own tomb are 
described m somewhat tedious detail by Fer- 
rerius. His care for the library is of interest ; 
for, although the books presented by him were 
the ordinary copies of the Latin fathers and 
schoolmen, this was the nucleus of the library 
of the next abbot, Robert Reid, whose en- 



dowment was the first beginning of the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and its library. Crystall 
CRYSTALL, THO>LiS(6?.153o),twenty- | declined further promotion either in his own 
second abbot of the Cistercian monastery of order to the abbacies of Melrose and Dry- 



Kinloss, near Forres in Moray, owes the pre- 



burgh, which were offered to him, or to the 



servation of the facts of his life to the history bishopric of Ross, but more than once acted 
of that foundation having been written by as visitor of his order, enforcing discipline 
John Ferrerius, a Piedmontese monk of lite- with strictness, restoring the foundations of 
rary ability brought by Robert Reid, the sue- ! Deer and Culross which had fallen into dis- 
cessor of Crystall ana aftei'i^'ards bishop of i order, and even removing an abbot of Melrose 
Orkney, from Paris to Kinloss in 1633. ' from his office. He was a patron of learning, 

Crystall was born in Culross in Perthshire, | though himself more occupied with business,, 
and educated in its monastery, a house of , and sent such of the monks as showed a turn 
the Cistercians, where his talents, especially for letters to the Black Friars of Aberdeen, 
for music, attracted the attention of James I where John Adamson, a Dominic^in, then 
Rait, the abbot, and his brother William, a taught. His charity to the poor and his own 
skilled musician, who trained the young cho- ' relatives was upon a scale worthy of a bishop, 
rister. So great was the charm of his voice | Attacked with dropsy, Crystall was attended 
that Culross, Cupar, and Kinloss contested | by Hector Boece, the principal of the newly 
for its possession; but William Galbraith, ' founded university at Aberdeen ; but the case 
abbot of Kinloss, obtained the prize by ar- | was beyond medical skill, and he died on 
rangement with his parents ana the abbot | 30 Dec. 1535, having before his death nomi- 
of Culross, and he was admitted as a candi- i nated Robert Reid as his successor. Fer- 
datcornoviceon the feast of Epiphany, 1487, rerius gives a list of the monks admitted 
and became monk in the foUowmg year. His ■ during nis tenure of office, and the places 
diligence and learning gained him the favour I they held in the time of his successor. Crys- 
both of Galbraith and William Culross, the i tall, like his successor Reid, is a specimen of 
next abbot, and Culross having become in- i the best class of monks, who if they had been 
firm procured the succession of Crystall to ! more numerous might have saved the system 
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from some of the corruptions which led to its 
abolition. 

[Ferrerii Historic Abbatonim Kynlos, Banua- 
tyne Club, 1839; Records ot the Monaiiitery of 
Kinloss, edited by John Stuart, LL.D. 1873.1 

iE. M. 

CUBBON, Sir MARK (1784-1861), com- 
missioner of Mysore, belonged to an old family 
in the Isle of Man, and came to India as a 
cadet for the Madras infantry in 1800. He 
-was appointed a lieutenant in the 15th Ma- 
dras native infantry on 20 July 1801, and 
was promoted captain on 6 April 1816, soon 
after which he^w^ent on the staff as an as- 
sistant commissary-general. lie served in 
this capacity in the Jrindari war, and in 1822 
he became deputy commissary-general for the 
Madras Presidency, and was promoted major 
on 23 Nov. 1823, and lieutenant-colonel on 
22 April 1826. In 1831 the people of Mysore 
broke out into open rebellion against the 
Hindu Raja, who nad been placed upon the 
throne by Lord Wellesley after the death of 
Tippoo Sultan in 1799. The rebellion was 
suppressed, and a commission was appointed, 
consisting of Major-general Hawker, Messrs. 
W. Morison and John Macleod, and Lieute- 
nantrcolonel Cubbon, to report upon its causes. 
Their report showed sucn a state of gross 
misffovemment on the part of the raja that 
Loiti William Bentinck, the governor-gene- 
ral, decided to take over the direct adminis- 
tration of the kingdom, allowing the raja a 
iialace and an allowance of 1,000/. a year. A 
t)oardof two commissioners, of which Cubbon, 
who was promoted colonel by brevet on 
18 Jime 1831, was the junior, was then ap- 
pointed to govern the kingdom ; but the com- 
missioners quarrelled, and June 1834 Cubbon 
was appointed sole commissioner of Mysore. 
This post he held for no less than twenty-seven 
years without intermission, during which, in 
the words of Mr. Rice {Mysore and Coorg^ i. 
304), * the history of the province under his 
rule is that of a people made happy by release 
from serfdom, and of a ruined state restored 
to financial prosperity.' Cubbon was not a 
man of commandmg genius, but he was a first- 
rate administrator, and though he ruled des- 
potically with hardly the slightest control 
m>m tlie government of India, no complaint 
was ever preferred against him. His system 
was to rule through native agents, and to 
maintain in full vigour all native institutions, 
and his belief in the natives was fully repaid 
by their confidence in him. He simplified 
the revenue and judicial systems, encouraged 
the introduction of coffee planting, and main- 
tained the Amrit Mahal, which had been es- 
tablished by Hyder Ali for the improvement 



of the breed of cattle. Cubbon, who was 
never married, was also famous for the pro- 
fuseness of his hospitality at Bangalore, and 
for his almost fatherly kindness to his subor- 
dinate officers. He was made colonel of the 
loth Madras native infantry in 1839, was 
promoted major-general in 1840, and lieute- 
nant-general in 1852, was made a C.B. in 
1866, on the special recommendation of Lord 
Dalhousie, and a K.C.B. in 1859. He always 
kept on particularly good terms with the raja, 
and it was owing to the opposition of both 
the raja ai^d of Cubbon that the scheme to 
transfer the supervision of the government 
of Mysore from the supreme government to 
that of Madras in 1800 fell through. In Fe- 
bruary 1861 Cubbon resigned his post from 
ill-health, and prepared to return to England 
after an absence of sixty-one years. * He left 
Mysore full of honours as well as full of years, 
and his memory is cherished with affection 
by the people over whom he ruled so long ' 

ft'A.) He, nowever, never reached England^ 
or he died at Suez on his way home on 
23 April 1861. The Cubbon Park at Ban- 
galore is named after him, and there is also a 
fine equestrian statue of him in that city, 
whicli was one day found painted with the 
brahmanical marks upon his forehead, a cir- 
cumstance which gave rise to an amusing 
poem, * The Painting of the Statue,* in the 
* Lays of Ind * by Alif Cheem. 

[Higginbotham's Men whom India has known ; 
Rice's Mysore and Coorg, 1877, passim; Dod- 
well and Miles's Indian Army List ; Kiist India 
Registers.] H. M. S. 

CUBITT, THOMAS (1788-1 855^, builder, 
a son of Jonathan Cubitt, who died in 1807, 
was bom at Buxton, near Norwich, on 25 Feb. 
1788. In early life he worked as a journey- 
man carpenter, and vvitli a view to improve 
his circumstances he made one voyage to 
India as a ship-carpenter. Returning to Lon- 
don about 1809, he commenced business as a 
master carpenter. In 1815 he erected the 
London Institution in Finsbury Circus, and 
shortly afterwards built for himself large 
workshops at 37 Gray's Inn Road. Here he 
was the first person who undertook house- 
building in all its various branches. The diffi- 
culty of finding constant work for his men led 
him to take ground for building, a species of 
speculation which afterwards became the em- 
ployment of his life, for as these engagements 
became greater, they absorbed his capital and 
attention until he finally relinquished the 
business in Gray's Inn lioad to his brother, 
afterwards the well-known Mr. Alderman 
William Cubitt. His first undertaking was 
at Highbury, and the villas which he there 
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built being a success, lie next raised rows of shall be at work within a week, and I will 
houses near Newington Green. He then ' subscribe 600/. towards buying them new 
purchased six acres of ground at Bamsbury | tools.' He was a liberal patron to churches, 
Tark ; this land he planned out for streets school8,andcharitie8,ana built the church of 
and squares, and erecting a few houses as St. Barnabas, Ranmore, near Dorking, at hiB 
examples let out the remainder to other j own cost. Heioined the Institution of Civil 
builders. About 1 824, having taken a lease En^eers in 1839, and contributed two papers 
from the Duke of Bedford of a tract of land to its proceedings : * Experiments on the 
in St. Pancrns parish, he built the houses of , Strength of Iron Girders, and * Experiments 



Perceiving the temfoncy of the fashionable ^ blishmentsofthe metropolis, and in thepriii- 
world to move westward, he proceeded, in ' cipal provincial cities ana towns. He died at his 
1825, to lease the Five Fields, Chelsea, on ' seat, Denbies, near Dorking, on 20Dec. 185o. 
whicli he erected Belgrave Souare, I-iOwndes His will, the longest on record, extended to 
Square, Chesham Place, and other ranges 38(5 chancery folios of ninety words each, and 
of houses. He subsequently executed even I covered thirty skins of parchment. Theper- 
largcr undertakings, covering with mansions sonalty exceeding one million, the probate 
the vast open district lying btjtween Eaton , duty was 15,000/. His widow, Mary Anne, 
Square and the Thames, and since known as by whom he had a lar^ family, died 19 Nov. 
South l^elgravia. He also carried out simi- • 1880, aged 78. Cubitt left two brothers : 
lar operations at Clajjham Park, a large tract William Cubitt (1791-1863) [q. v.], and Mr. 
of land 250 acres in extent, four miles south- Lewis Cubitt, the architect of the Great 
west of London. At a later period he was , Northern railway terminus, 
consulted by the queen upon the alterations [Minutes of Proc.of Instit. of Civil Engineers, 
to be made at Osbonie, where he designed xvi. 158-62 (1857); Gent. Mag. xlv. 202-5, 
and constructed the new marine residence. , 382 (1856); Annual Register, 1854, Chronicle, 
He was also employed to build the east front pp. 145-6 ; Builder, 29 Dec. 1855, pp. 629-30.] 
of Buckingham Palace, and other works of , Q. C. B. 

magnitude connected with the crown. He 

felt a deep interest in the Question of the CUBITT, SiR WILLIAM (1785-18(>1), 
sewajro of the metropolis, and in 1843 wrote ' civil engineer, son of Joseph Cubitt of Bac- 
a pamphlet advocating the views on the sul)- ton Wood, near Dilham, Norfolk, miller, by 
ject which have now bt'come general. He his wife, Miss Lubbock, was born at Dilham 
took ^^reat pains to stop the smoke nuisance in 1785, where the small amount of eduea- 
from hirpfe chimneys, and completely effected tion atlbrded him was received at the villau*? 
this olijeet at his own extensive Victory at school. Subsequently his father remove<l to 
Thames Hank. He was one of the originators South Kepps, and William at an early age >\ as 
of the Battersea Park scheme, and when employed in the mill, but in 1800 was appreii- 
Mr. Disraeli as chaneeUor of the exchequer | t iced to James Lyon, a cabinet-maker at Stal- 
op]>osed the plan, he offered to purchase the ham, from whom he parted after a rude service 
land and the bridge from the government at of four years. At BactonWopd Mills he again 
(he sum tliey had exnendtnl upon it. In the 1 worked with his father in 1804, and in his 
embankment of the Thames above Vauxhall leisure constructed a machine for splitting 
liridge he was tlie principal mover, and con- ; hides. Determined at length to commence life 
struct od about .*5,(X)0 feet at his own expense , on his own account, he joined an agricultural 
adjacent to South Helgravia. He was fre- machine maker namea Cook, at Swanton, 
quentlyexaminedbvcommittees of the House where they constructed horse threshing ma- 
of Commons, and took a leading part in the . chines and other implements, and he became 
preparation of the Building Act. He gra- celebrated for the accuracy and finish of the 
tuitously undertook the negotiation for the patterns made by him for the iron castings of 
purchase of the pro])erty at Brompton on these machines. Self-regulating windmill sails 
behalf of the commissioners of the Great Ex- were invented and patented by him in 1807, 
hibitiou of 1851, and he was one of those , at which time he settled at Homing, Norfolk, 
who guaranteed a sum of money to carr}^ on 1 in regular business as a millwTight ; but as 
the exhibition when its success was doubt- 1 his progress was not so rapid as he desired, he 
ful. When his premises at Thames Bank in 1812 sought and obtained an engagement 



were burned down, 17 Aug. 1854, and 30,000/. 
worth of damage was done, his first words on 
hearing of the loss were, * Tell the men they 



in the works of Messrs. Bansome ot Ipswich, 
where he soon became the chief engineer of 
the est ablishment . For nine years he neld t hit 
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situation, and then became a partner in the 
firm, a position which he retamed until his 
Temoval to London in 1826. Before that 
period his attention was directed to the em- 
ployment of criminals ; and for the purpose 
of utilising the labour of convicts he in- 
Tented the treadmill, with the object of grind- 
ing com, &c., not at first contemplating the 
use of the machine as a means of punish- 
ment. This invention was brought out about 
1818, and was immediately adopted in the 
principal gaols of the United Kingdom ( Third 
and Fourth Reports of Society for Improve- 
ment of Prison Discipline, 1821, p. 187, 1822, 
p. 148 ; Monthly May. 1823, pt. ii. pp. 55- 
SO). From 1814 Cubitt had been acting as 
a civil engineer, and after his removal to 
London he was engaged in almost all the 
important undertakings of his day. lie was 
extensively employed in canal engineering, 
and the Oxfora canal and the Liverpool 
Junction canal are among his works under 
this head. The improvement of the river 
Severn was carried out by him, and he made 
important reports on the rivers Thames, 
Tvne, Tees, Weaver, Ouse, Nene, Witham, 
"Vt^elland, and Shannon. The Bute docks at 
Cardiif, the Middlesborough docks and the 
coal drops on the Tees, and the Black Sluice 
drainage were undertakings which he suc- 
cessfully accomplished. On the introduction 
of railways his evidence was much sought in 
parliamentary contests ; and as engineer-in- 
chief he constructed the South-Eastem rail- 
way, where he adopted the bold scheme of 
employing a monster charge of eighteen thou- 
sand pounds of gunpowder for blowing down 
the face of the Round Down Cliff, between 
Folkestone and Dover (20 Jan. 1843), and then 
constructing the line of railway along the 
beach, with a tunnel beneath the Shakespeare 
Cliff (Illustrated London News, 4 Feb. 1843, 
pp. 76-8, with nine views). On the Croydon 
railway the atmospheric system was tried by 
him, and he certainly did all in his power to 
induce its success. On the Great Northern 
railway, to which he was the consulting en- 
gineer, he introduced all the modem improve- 
ments of construction and locomotion. The 
Hanoverian government asked his advice on 
the subject of the harbour and docks at Har- 
burg. The works for supplying Berlin with 
water were carried out under his direction ; 
and the Paris and Lyons railway was by him 
carefully Bun'eyed and reported on. Cfn the 
completion of the railway to Folkestone, and 
the establishment of a line of steamers to 
Boulogne, he superintended the improvement 
of that port, ana then became the consulting 
engineer to the Boulogne and Amiens rail- 
way. Among his last works were the two 



large landing-stages at Liverpool, undertake 
ings novel in their details and successful in their 
operation, and the bridge for carrying the 
London turnpike road across the Medway at 
Rochester, lie joined the Institution of (Jivil 
Engineers as a member in 1823, became a 
member of council in 1831, vice-president in 
1836, and held the post of president in 1850 
and 1851. While president in 1851 he un- 
dertook very active and res^KJusible duties in 
connection with the erection of the Great 
Exliibition building in Hyde Park, and exe- 
cuted them so successfully that at the expira- 
tion of his ser\dces he was knighted by the 
queen at Windsor Castle on 23 Dec. 1851. 
He became a F.R.S. on 1 April 1830, was also 
a fellow of the Royal Irish Academy, and a 
member of other learned societies. He re- 
tired from business in 1858, and died at his 
residence on Clapham Common, Surrey, on 
13 Oct. 1861, and was buried in Norwood 
cemetery on 18 Oct. 

Cubitt, Joseph ( 181 1 -1 872), civil engineer, 
son of Sir WiDiam Cubitt, bom at Homing, 
Norfolk, on 24 Nov. 1811, was educated at 
Bruce Castle School, Tottenham, and trained 
for the profession of civil engineer by his 
father. lie constructed great part of the Lon- 
don and South- Western railway, the whole 
of the Great Northern railway, the London, 
Chatham, and Dover railway, the Rhymney 
railway, the Oswestry and Newtown railway, 
the Colne Valley railway, Weymouth pier, 
the extension of the north pier and other 
works of Great Yarmouth haven, and the 
new Blackfriars bridge. He was a member 
of the Geographical Society, and for many 
years vice-president of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. He was also a lieutenant- 
colonel of the Engineer and Railway Staff 
volunteers. He died on 7 Dec. 1872 {Men 
of the Time, 1st edit.; also 11th edit., ne- 
crology). 

[Minutes of Proc. of Instit. of Civil Eogi- 
neore, xxi. 654-8 (1862); F. S. Williams's Our 
Iron Roads (1883 edit.), pp. 123-6.] G. C. B. 

CUBITT, WILLIAM (1791-1863), lord 
mayor of London, brother of Thomas (Cubitt 
[q. V.I, was bom dt Buxton, near Coltishall, 
jNorfolk, in 1791, and served for four years 
in the navy. He learned the business of a 
builder under his elder brother, and then 
joined him as a partner in the establishment 
at 37 Gray's Inn Road. Afterwards, when 
Thomas Cubitt, turning his attention to house 
building on a large scale, gave up his connec- 
tion with the Grav*8 Inn Road works, Wil- 
liam Cubitt carried them on alone, and as a 
builder and contractor conducted a large and 
very profitable business until his retirement 
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in 1851. He served as one of the sheriffs of 1 lanyandMonthly Repository of Information,' 
London and Middlesex 1847-9, became an | unaer his own nonunal editorship, though 
alderman of Langbom ward 1851, and was aft«r the second number the sole editorship 
lord mayor of London 1860-1. For his ability ' devolved upon William Eusebius Andrews 
.and munificence during that mayoralty he [q. v.] In July 1828 Cuddon assumed the 
was re-elected for \&M-2f when he extended sole management of the magazine, but finan- 
splendid hospitality to the foreign commis- cially it was not successful ; it passed into 
ftioners and others connected with the Inter- other hands in 1826, and was finally discon- 
nutional Exhibition. During his mayoralty tmued in May 1830. Among his other pub- 
more than a quarter of million of money was lications are: 1. *A New Year's Gift; or 
sent to the Mansion House for various chari- Cuddon's Universal Pocket-Book,' published 
table funds, such as tlie Hartley colliery ex- from 1824 to 1827. 2. * A Complete Modem 




public subscription for the national memorial by other publishers. Cuddon established in 
to the prince consort in 1862 he took a leading , Cfarthusian Street in 1823 a catholic circula- 
part. Cubitt sat for the borough of Andover ting library of some fifteen thousand volumes, 
as a liberal-conservative from July 1847 to j [CriWoy^^ Bibliographical Dictionair. i. 605; 
July 1861, when he allowed himaelt to be put Gillowon Catholic Penodicals. in Tablet. 29 Jan- 
into nomination for the city of London; but 19 March 1881 ; Notes and Queries, 8rd ser. ix. 
not meet ing with success in that constit uency ^ 307.] T. C. 

he returned to Andover, and was re-elected 

on 17 Dec. 1862. He wa« president of St. ' CUDMORE, RICHARD (1787-1840), 
Bartholomew's Hospital, and prime warden ^ musician, bom at Chichester in 1787, deve- 
of the Fishmongers' Com])any. He died at loped a talent for music at a very early age. 
his residence, Penton Lodge, Andover, on His first instructor was James Forget t, a load 
28 Oct. 1863, aged 72, and was buried on organist, under whom he learnt the ^-iolin, 
2 Nov. The news of his death was received ' acquiring such proficiency that at the age 
with much regret in the cotton districts, and of nine he played a solo at a concert in his 
in almost every town funeral sermons were native town. About 1797 he was placed 
preaclie<lattho request of the working classes, under Reinagle, and shortly afterwards be- 
who did not forgot that he inaugurated the came a pupil of Salomon, with whom he 
fund from wliich more than 000,000/. were studied the violin for two years. In 1799 
received for tlic relief of tluur distress. On he led the band at the Chichester theatre, 
the Sunday after his funeral miifHed peals and in the same year was engaged as a first 
vvcro rung in upwards of fifty cliurches, out of violin for the Italian Opera band. He re- 
res])ect to his memory. He married, in 1814, ' turned, however, before long to Chichester, 
Elizabeth, second daugliter of William Scar- , when> he remained until 1808, when he came 
let t of Norfolk. She died in 1854. His only to I^ndon, studied the pianoforte under 
son, of great promise, ditnl in early manhood Woelfl, and appeared as a solo pianist and 
while at the iiniversitv of Cambridge. violinist at the principal concerts. He also 

[Times, 30 Oct. 1863.' p.7; CityPress,31 Oct. , ^'^^^^ ^fT^V^ the Philharmonic or- 
18G3, p. o. and 7 Nov . pp. 3. 4 ; Illu.strated Ix>n- chest ra. Shortly afterwards Cudmore sett ed 
doii News, 10 Nov. 1860, p. 435, with i>ortmit, I »" Manchester, where for many years he led 
and 7 Nov. 1863, p. 478; Gent. Ma^. January | the Gentlemen s Concertos. He was also often 
1864. pp. 120-2 ; W. 11. Jones's The Muffled Peal, 1 engaged at Liverpool, where on one occasion 
1863 ; W. l)ay'.s Reminiscences (1886), i. 204.] . he played at a concert a violin concerto by 

G. C. B. I Rode, a pianoforte concerto by Kalkbrenner, 
, and a violoncello concerto by Cervetto. The 

CUDDON, AMBROSE (Jl. 18i>7),catho- j ease with which he played at sight was con- 
lie publisher and journalist, appears to have sidered very wonderful ; he also was in some 
been originally connected witli the tirm of [ repute as a composer of concertos, &c., for his 
Keating & Rrown. Afterwards ho e.sta- various instruments. His best work was an 
Uished himself in business on his own ac- > oratorio, *The Martyr of Antioch,' on Mil- 
count at &2 Crown Street, Finsbury Square, maii'spoera of the same name. Selections from 
but he removed t o '2 (.'arthusian Street, Char- this were performed at Birmingham and Man- 
terhouse Square, in November 182*J, and ' Chester, and the work was published by sub- 
V he transferred his business to script ion. Cudmore died at Wilton Street, 



eventually he transferred his business to 
62 Paternoster Row. In January 1822 he be- 
gan the publication of * The Catholic Miscel- 



Oxford Road, Manchester, 29 Dec. 1840. lie 
left a widow and family. 
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[Diet, of Musicians, 1827 ; Musical World, 
121 Jan. 1841; Manchester Guardian, 2 Jan. 
1841.] W. B. S. 

CUDWORTH, RALPH (1017-1688), di- 
irinefWas bom at Aller, Somersetshire, in 101 7. 
His father, Dr. Ralph Cudworth (rf. 1624),had 
been fellow of Emmanuel College, and minis- 
ter of St. Andrew's, Cambridge, and was after- 
wards rector of Aller, a college living, and 
chaplain to James I. His mother, whose name 
iras Machell, had been nurse to Henry, prince 



and married directly afterwards. Upon the 
Restoration he had some difficulty, though 
he ultimately succeeded, in obtaining a con- 
firmation of this appointment (Worthing- 
TON, Diary, 290). On 15 Nov. 1656 he was 
appointed, with other learned men, to con- 
sult with a committee of council upon the 
application of the Jews for admission to Eng- 
land (Oi/. State Pajters, Dom. 1655-6, p. 23), 
and in the same year took part in preparing 
statutes for Durham College (ib. 218). On 



of Wales, and after Dr. Cudworth s death I 16 Jan. 1656-7 he was appointed to consult 
married Dr. Stoughton. Ralph Cudworth was ' with a committee of the House of Commons 
educated by Stoughton ; admitted pensioner < upon a proposed revision of the translation 
at Emmanuel 9 May 16i32, and became B.A. of the Bible. They met freauently at White- 
1635, M. A. 1639. He was elected fellow " locke's house ; but their laoours were ended 
of his college 9 Nov. 1639, and became a ! by the dissolution of the parliament (White- 
popular tutor, having the then unusual num- , locke, Memorials, 1732, p. 654). Cudworth 
ber of twenty-eight pupils, one of whom was ' was intimate with Cromwell's secretary Thur- 
Sir W. Temple. He (p*aduated as B.D. in loe, to whom he recommended young men for 
1646, when ne maintained theses upon the . civil employment. On 20 Jan. lo58-9 he 
•ethical and philosophical questions afterwards tells Thurloe that he is proposing to publish 
discussed in his writings. In 1645 he was ap- a book on Daniel, thougli he has been much 
pointed, by parliamentarv authority, master interrupted by the * perpetual distractions of 
of Clare Hall, in place of Dr. Pashe, ejected the bursarship.' He asKs leave to dedicate 
by the parliamentary visitors; and on 15 Oct. his treatise to Richard Cromwell, ' to whose 
lo45 was unanimously elected to the re- noble father,' he adds, * I was much obliged.' 
gius professorship of Hebrew. He held this On the Restoration Cudworth contributed 
office until his aeath. Cudworth became a a copy of Hebrew verses to the ' Academies 
leader among the remarkable group gene- (.^antabrigiensis Saioroa,' a volume of congra- 
Tally known as the ' Cambridge Platonists.' tulatory poems to Cnarles H. In 1662 he 
Among his contemporaries at Emmanuel were was presented by Bishop Sheldon to the rec- 
NathanaelCulverwel[q.v.lJohn Smith (au- tory of Ashwell, Hertfordshire. Cudworth 
thor of * Select Discourses ), Wallis, the fa- was thinking of publishing an ethical treatise 
mous mathematician, Benjamin Whichcote, in 1065, when some difficulty arose between 
and John Worthington. Smith and Wallis him and Henry More, whose ' Enchiridion 
became fellows of Queens' College, and all the Ethicum' seemed likely to clash with his 
others of Emmanuel. Cudworth was espe- own book. More's book did not appear till 
cially intimate with Worthington, in whose 1668, when it was published in Latin to avoid 
diaries, published by the Chetham Society, are ' clashing with Cudworth. Cud worth's did not 
several references to him. The whole party appear at all, unless it be identical with his 
were more or less in sympathy with the Com- posthumous treatise on morality (see below), 
monwealth. On 81 March 1647 Cudworth It was not till 1678 that Cudworth at last 
preached a sermon before the House of Com- published his great work on the * Intellectual 
mons, published with a dedication to the house, System,' although the imprimatur is dated 
omitted in later editions. It protests against | 29 May 1671. Uudworth was installed pre- 
the estaggerated importance attributed by the ' bendary of Gloucester in 1078. He aied 
puritans to dogmatic differences. On 3 Oct. 26 June 1688, and was buried in the chapel 
1660 he was presented to the college living of Christ's College. He had several sons, who 
of North Cadbury, Somersetshire, vacant by j probably died young, and a daughter, Damaris 
the resignation of Whichcote (information ! {b. 18 Jan. 1658), afterwards the second wile 
f^m the master of Emmanuel), and was of Sir Francis Masham, and well known as 
created D.D. in 1051. Worthington expresses the friend of I^iocke. 




)pear8 



culty in obtaining the stipend for his master- 
ship at Clare (Oal, State Papers, Dom. 1655, 
p. 133. 1655-6, p. 82). On 29 Oct. 1 654, how- 
ever, ne was elected master of Christ's Col- 
lege, upon the death of Samuel Bolton [q. v.], 



great learning 
tended to prove that the Ijord's supper was not 
properly a sacrifice, but a * feast upon sacrifice.' 
2. 'Tlie Union of Christ and the Church a 
Shadow, bv R. C.,' 1642. 3. ' Sermon preached 
before the House of Commons, 31 March 1647.' 
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4. ' The Victory of Cliri«t, a sermon.' 5. * The | fairness. His most original theory as to & 
true Intellectual System of the Universe, : * plastic nature * provoked a famous contro- 
wherein all the reason and philosophy of : versy. The doctrine, which has some resem- 
Atheism is confuted and its imnossihility de- I hlance to modem philosophies of the ' Unooiir 
monstrated/ 1678, fol. It is said to have been ^ scious' (see chap. ili. § 16), was intended to 
80 incorrectly printed that * no three lines of meet the dilemma of mere chance on one 
Greek can be found without an error.* An hand, or a constant divine interference on the 




tion by John Harrison of Mo^heim's notes, | verses surlesCk)metes,* maintained that Cud- 
appeared in 184r>. Movsheim's Latin transla- worth s hypothesis weakened the argument 
tion with notes and dissertations appeared at against atneism by admitting of an originat- 




Etemaland Immutiible Morality/ with a pre- . Diverges, iii. 216, 285, 886, iv. 181, 853, 861, 
face by Edward [Chandler], bishop of Dur- I &c.) Bayle is generally thought to have had 
ham, l73l. This treatise, published from a the best of the discussion. In 1848 M. Paul 
manuscript belonging to Cudworth's grand- Janet, the well-known philosophical writer, 
son, Francis Cudworth Masham, master in | published *De Plastica Naturae vita, &c./ an 
chancery, is an argument for the indepen- essay upon Cudworth's theory, which had 
dence of the intellect upon sense, partly de- i been proposed as a subject by the faculty of 
veloped from Plato's * Tlieoetetus.' Paris. The best recent account of Cudworth 

A good account of Cudworth's great book i is in Dr. Martineau's ' Types of Ethical 
is in Ilallam's * Literature of Europe' (iii. Theory,' 1885 (ii. 396-424). 
304-7). Cudworth is probably the most Cudworth left many other manuscripts, of 
learned, able, and sensible of his school. The j which a full account is given in Birch's * Life.' 
book is in form as much historical as argu- i They were ultimately sold (Nichols, Lit 
mentative. The fourth chapter, which is ! Anecd. ix. 276), and are now in the British 
more than half the book, is intended to show , Museum (Addit. MSS. 4978-87). Five vo- 
that a primitive monotheistic creed was im- ! lumes are upon freewill and ethics; two others 
plied in the ancient paganism. The rest of i contain his discussion of the prophecies of 
the book is devoted to a consideration of the , Daniel. This is highly praised by Ilenry More 
various fonns of atheism held by the ancient \ (Grand Mystery of Godlines^j pref. p. xvi). 
philosophers, with uu elaborate reply to j Others contain miscellaneous notes. The first 
their arguments. Cudworth was undoubtedly of these (No. 4978) was published in 1838, 
aiming at Ilobbes, the great contemporary ' with a preface by the Ilev. John Allen, as 
advocate of materialist philosophy, but his \ 'Ethical Works of Kalph Cudworth, Part I./ 
discussion generally takes the shape of an at- : a * Treatise on Freewill.' No more appeared, 
tack upon Democritus, Strabo, and Lucretius, | Cudworth contributed poems to the * Carmen 
andadefenceof Plato and Aristotle. Though , Notabilitium,' 1036; * Oliva Pacis,' li>54 ; 
abandoning the old scholasticism, he scarcely . * Academije Cantabrigiensis 2«<rrpa,' U»60. 
appreciat ea the modem theories of Bacon, Des- | [The main authoritvfor Cudworth's life is the 
cartes, and Spinoza { see a curious reference to , preface to Mosheim's Latin version of his works. 
Spinoza's * Tractatus ' in J] orLs, 1.^20, in. 354), | fop which, as Profe^jsor J. E. B. Mayor has shown 
and thus appears rather antiquated for his , in the Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
time. Ilia profound learning in the ancient | Society (1856), materials were provid^l by the 
philosophy did not lead him, like his friend , Cambridge antiquary, Thom>k* Baker ; a fuller 
Henry More, into the mysticism of the later account will be found in TuUoch's Rational Theo- 
platonista. His candid statement of the athe- , logy (^nd ed.). ii. 192-302; the prasont Master 
ist's arirument probably suiTirested an often of Emmanuel haskindly given information from 



argument probaV ^^ , 

— * " "" " " the College Registers. See also Robertson's 

d) that Cudworth ' raised such strong 



(juoted rennirk of Dryden (d(;dication of the 
yEneid) that Cudworth ' raised such strong 
objections against the being of a God and 
Providence, that many think he hath not an- 
swered them.' Many readers probably stopped 
short of theiifth chapter, which contains Cud- 
worth's answer in detail. Shaftesbury (Mo- 
raliJtU, ii. § 3) suggests that the imputation 



Hobbes. 216-17; Life of Archbishop Sharp, i. 
13; Patrick's Autobiography, p. 11; Chauncy's 
Hertfordshire, p. 30; Thurloe State Papers, v. 
522; Le Neve's Fasti, i. 449; Nichols's Illus- 
trations. ii. 1 2 7-9 (Warlmrton's Letter to Birch); 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. vii. 230.] L. S. 

CUFF or CUFFE, HENRY (1563-1601), 



was the natural consequence of Cudworth's author and politician, bom in 1563 at Ilinton 
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St. GeoTgOf Someraetshire, was youngest son 
of Robert Coffe of Donyatt in that county. 
Of the same family, although the relation- 
ship does not seem to have been definitely 
settled, was Hugh Cuffe, who in 1598 was 
granted large estates in the county of Cork, 
and whose grandson Maurice wrote an ac- 
count of the defence of Ballyalley Castle, co. 
Clare, when besieged in the rebellion of 1641. 
Maurice Cuffe's journal was printed by the 
Camden Society in 1841, and the writer's 
grandnephew /ohn was created Baron De- 
sart in the Irish peerage in 1733 (the first 
baron's grandson, Otway Cuflb, became vis- 
count in 1781, and Earl of Desart in 1793, 
and these titles are still extant). To another 
branch of the Somersetshire family of Cufie 
belonged Thomas Cufie of Crych, who went 
to Ireland in 1641, and whose son James was 
knighted by Charles II and ^*anted land in 
Mayo and Ghilway. In 1797 James CuAb 
(d. 1821), in direct line of descent from this 
sir James Cufie, was made Baron Tyrawley 
of Ballinrobe, co. Mayo. 

After receiving his early education at the 
fframmar school of Hinton St. George, Henry 
Cufie was elected at the age of fiifteen a 
scholar of Trinity College, Oxford (25 May 
1678) by the interest of Lady Elizabeth 
Powlett of Hinton, who always showed a 
kindly rep^ard for his welfare. At Oxford 
Cofie exhibited conspicuous ability, and bo- 
came a finished GreeK scholar. He attracted 
the attention of Sir Henry Savile, who aided 
Him in his studies, and about 1582 made the 
acquaintance of John Hotman, a learned 
French protestant in the service of the Earl 
of Leicester. In 1582 and 1583 he corre- 
sponded regularly with Hotman, and some 
m these letters, which prove strong aflk^tion 
between the writers, are printed in ' Fran- 
ciflci et JoannLs Hotomanxorum . . . Epi- 
BtoliB ' (Amsterdam, 1700). Cufie proceeded 
B.A 13 June 1580, and was elected fellow of 
his college 30 May 1583, but a severe re- 
mark about the practical jokes which the 
founder of Trinity, Sir Thomas Pope, was 
Ibnd of playing on his friends, led to his ex- 
pulsion mm the college. In 1586 Sir Henry 
Savile ofiered him a tutorship at Merton, and 
there Cufie pursued his Greek studies with 
conspicuous success. On 20 Feb. 1588-9 
he graduated M.A., and after proving his 
capacity as a teacher of Greek by holding 
a lectnieship at Queen's College, he was in 
1600 elected to the Greek professorship in 
the nniversity. This post he held for seven 
years. He addressed the queen in a Latin 
speech at Carfax when she visited Oxford in 
16^, and was chosen jimior proctor 15 April 
1604. Very soon afterwards Cufie abandoned 

TOL. ZIII. 



Oxford for London, where he obtained the 
post of secretary to the Earl of Essex. 

Essex employed a number of educated men, 
who were cniefly engaged in a voluminous 
foreign correspondence. At the time that 
Cufie entered nis service, Edward Reynolds, 
rSir] Henry Wotton, Anthony Bacon, and 
Temple were already members of Essex's 
household, and the new comer was described 
as a ' great philosopher ' who could * suit the 
wise observations of ancient authors to the 
transactions of modem times.' He accom- 
panied Essex in the expedition to Cadiz in 
1596, and wrote an account of it on his re- 
turn for publication, but this was prohibited 
by order of the queen and her council. An- 
thony Bacon, to whom Cufie confided the 
manuscript, succeeded, however, in distribut- 
ing a few copies. On Essex's acceptance of 
the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, Cufiie sailed to 
Dublin in the earl's company in April 1599. 
In the following August he visited London 
to deliver to the queen those important des- 
patches in which Essex excused himself for 
nis delay in suppressing Tyrone's rebellion. 
* Mr. Cufie,' wrote Rowland White to Sir 
Robert Sidney (12 Sept. 1599), * hath had 
access to the queen, who came of purpose 
marvellously well instructed to answer such 
objections as her majesty could lay to his 
[i.e. Essex's] charge, and I hear that Cufie 
hath very wisely behaved himself to her 
majesty's better satisfaction' (Sidney Papers), 
But the royal letter which Cufie carriea back 
to Essex was not conciliatory, and on 28 Sept. 
Cufie accompanied his master on his sudden 
visit to London which ended in Essex's im- 
prisonment. During the latter months of 
the earl's confinement Cufiie appears to have 
been in continual intercourse with him, and 
after his release (26 Aug. 1600) definitely re- 
entered his service. He was deeply interested 
in Essex's reinstatement at court, both on 
grounds of personal ambition and of aSoo- 
tion for his employer, and, now that few 
friends had access to the earl, was much in 
his confidence. For a man of Essex's tem- 
perament he was the worst possible coun- 
sellor. He urged him to seek at all hazards 
an inter\'iew with the queen, and argued that 
Elizabeth would be unable to withhold her 
favour from him after she had heard from his 
mouth the story of his grievances and of the 
animosity with which the Cecils, Raleigh, and 
others regarded him. He deprecated all com- 
promise with those he regarded as the earl's 
enemies; taunted Essex with having already 
submitted volimtarily to many degradations; 
advised Essex's friends to form an alliance 
with all political malcontents in order to 
make themselves a party to be feared ; laid 

T 
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his plans before Sir Henrv Neville, who had he had wished to see his master recalled to 
ju8t been recalled from tlie French embassy the queen*8 favour, but that was the limit of 
and had pprievances a^inst the ^vemment ; his desire and action. On the day of the 
and obtained Es.sex*8 consent to communicate rebellion he never left Elssex House. Coke 
with his old friend, Sir Charles DanversTq.v.l thereupon said that he would give him 'a 
Cuif e liad no clear ideas as to the details o^ cuff that should set him down,' and read ex- 
his policy, and did not take part in the secret tracta from Essex's and Sir Henry Neville's 
meeting of Esm^x's friends, whom he had confessions. Sir Charles Danvers's confusion 
helped to hrint^ together, at Drury House, in was also put in, and it was stated that, in 
November and December 1600. Meanwhile case of the plot succeeding, Cuffe had been 
some of Essex s relatives perceived the evil promised the speakership in the next parha- 
effect on Essex of Cuffe*8 maladroit counsels, ment. The jury returned a verdict ofguilty 
nndthey induced him in November to dismiss a^^ainst all the prisoners. Cuffe a^ked for 
him from his service. Sir Gilly Merrick, 1 the companionsnip of a divine before he 
Essex's steward, was ordered to remove him was executed. On 13 March Merrick and 
from Essex House. But Cuffe ap])ealed to Cuffe were dra\«ii to Tyburn. Cuffe began a 
the prood nature of his master's friend, the speech admitting his guilt, but denving many 
Eurl of Southampton, who readily obtiiined . 01 the charges brought against bim. The 
from Essex a rescission of the order (WoTToy). ' authorities twice interrupted him, and on the 
Cuffe's work was, however, done, lie opposed second occasion he ' began to apply himself 
the appeal to force and took no part in the to his devotions, which he managed with a 
riot in the city of I^ndon on Sunday, 8 Feb. great deal of fer\'0ur,' and 'was despatched 
1B(X)-1 [see Deverbux, Robebt,' secx)nd I by the executioner' (State Trial*, i. UIO- 
Eaul of Essex], but with Essex and all his 1 1451). Bacon, in the official ' Declaration 
allies was thrown into the Tower. WTien I of the Treasons,' 1601, describes Cuffe as *t 
Essex, just before his execution, requested , base fellow by birth, but a great scholar, and 
to be confronted with Cuffe in the Tower indeed a notable traitor by the book, being 

otherwise of a turbulent and mutinous spirit 



(21 Feb. 1600-1 ) in the presence of witnesses, 
ho used the words : * You huve been one of 



against all superiors.' Francis Osbom, in his 



tlie chiefest instigators of me to all these my * Advice to a Son,' illustrates by Cuffe's career 
disloyal courses into which 1 have fallen.' his warning * Mingle not your interest with 
At the end of February Cuffe answered se- a great one's.' 

vernl questions respecting Essex's negotia- In 1607 an editor who signed himself 
tions with King James of Scotland wliich R. M. dedicated to Robert, lord Willoughby 
th<* lords of tlie council put to him. He ap- and Eresbv, a short philosophical and scien- 
pears to have told tlie trutli, but liis replies tific tract by Cuffe. Its title ran: *TlieDif- 
show tliat he had not mana^'-ed that part of i ferences of the Ages of Man's Life: together 
Essi»x's correspondence, wliich was mainly with the Originall Causes, Progresse, and End 
in th»' hands of Anthony Bacon fq. v.] Some thereof. Written by the learned Henrie 
days liefore his execution, however, he wrote Cuffe, sometime fellow of Merton C^ollege, 
to Sir Uol)ert. C*»cil enclosing a copy of in- I Oxford, An. Dom. liKX) . . . London. Printed 
structions which Essex had prepared for pre- by Arnold Hat field for Martin Clearke,' 1607. 
stmtation to the Earl of Mar, an ambassador I (^uffe here shows wide reading in the wri- 
to Eliza Iw^th from .James, with the object of: tings of the Greek philosophers; a belief in 
so poisoning Mar's mind against Cecil and his ' astrology, and faith in a divine providence, 
friends that Mar might communicate suspi- | Other editions appejired in 1633 and UUO. In 
cion of them to the queen. On 2 March Cott. MS. Nero D. x. is * De Rebus Gestis in 
16(K)-l Cuffe was twice re-examined, and sancto (toncilio Nica^no,* a translation attri- 
explained liis negotiation with Sir Henrv bnted to Cuffe from the Greek of Gelasius 
Neville. Three days later he was put on his Cyzicenus. In Harl. MS. 1327, fol. 58, are to 
trial, with Sir Christopher Blount [q. v.], )>e found * Aphorismes Political, gathered out 
Sir Charles Danvers, Sir John Davis, and of the Life and End of that most noble Robert 
Sir Gilly Merrick. CulFe and Merrick were Devereux. Earle of Essex, not long before 
not indicted, like the rest, for open acts his death,' a work which is also ascribed to 
of violence. Coke, the attorney-general and Cuffe. Cuffe assisted Columbanus in his edi- 
prtisecuting counsel, denounced Cuffe in the tion (p. 2, Florence, 1598) of Ix)ngus's 'Pas- 
strongest terms, and began his address to toral of Daphne and Chloe,' and contributed 
the court, with the remark that he * was the 1 six Greek elegiacs to Camden's * Britannia.' 
arrant+ist traitor that ever came to that bar,' 1 [Woo^l's Athen8BOxon.(Bli88),i. 703-9; Wood's 
* the very seducer of the earl,' and ' the cun- , Fasti (Bliss), i. ; Wood's Antiquities, ed. Gutch, 
ning coiner of all plots.' Cuffe replied that ii. 240, 250, 853 ; Spedding's Life of Bacon, ii. 
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E'm ; LeUan of Sir Robert Cecil to Jamra VI 
td. Soc.), SI ; Biog. Brit. (Kippis); Cmii- 
I AnnalMi FuUor'a Wnrtbiea (Somerset- 
Hbira}; Wotton's Reliquiv Vottonianie; Birch's 
Quraa Elizabeth; Owen'a Epigrammata ; Cal. 
Stat« Papfra, 1560-1601.] S. L. L. 

CUTT, JAMES DODSLEV(I7R0-1853), 
numismatUt, wm born in 1780, and was tUu 
BOB of a Wiltshire yeoman living at Coraley, 
nearWarmioiiter. ilismotberwa^adauiithter 
of IsaacDo(l»ley,briitberof l^lbB^t and JamM 
DrKliilej" the publisliera. Far about forty- 
cishl- years ha waA in the sen-Ice iif tbe naiik 
of England, the laat twenty-eight bein^epenl 
in the bullion office, itis leisure time he 
devoted to numiBinaties. He was one of the 
ori^nal memberi) of the Numismatic Society 
of London, founded in 133^, uud remainml a 
member tiU his death. In 1839 lie was elected 
& member of the criuncil , and in 1 &40 honorary 
treasurer of the society. He waa also a fel- 
low of the Society of AntiqiinrieN. He made 
three contributions t* the ' Xumismnlic Chro- 
nicle' (old aeries). When in 1&47 John 
Heeme, the publislier, issued a * Supplumcut ' 
to Ainslie'a 'Illustrations of the Anglo- 
French Coina™,' 1830, Cuff, in conjunction 
with Edward Ilavkinn, suprviaed the print- 
ing of the work, and contributed desoriptiiins 
of coins, chieBy from hia own cabinet. CutT 
■wM engaged for tnore than forty yeut 
eoin collecting, acid his collection, wliich 
sisted chiefly of S(i.\on and English coins, 
ft remarkable one, and contaiued many pieces 
of gc^at raritv. CutTs collection was, in ac- 
coraance with Iht- directions of his will, dis- 
posed of by publi-c auction, and the sale took 
5 lace in London ui SoiUehv's during eighteen 
sys in June and .1 iily I81U. The sale cata- 
logue fills 193 pB)!*.-s octavo. The coins ai>ld 
■ were Greek and Itoniun, Drilish, Anglo- 
Saxon, English (from the Coniiuest to Vic- 
toria), Anj^o-Gallic, Irish, Scotch, &c. Cuff's 
niunigmatic books were also dii<|s)sed of. The 
Hie brought 7,064f. Compared with simikr 
coin talesbetweeu laVl end I8H3, theCuff sule 
is remarkable for its length and for the largo 
eum which it realised. Probably the nearest 
approach lo it is the Bergiio sals, which occu- 
pied eleven day». and realised 6,102f. I3f. 
(Thobbl-rx, Oatdf to Itritah Cviru, p. 151). 
Cuff's English medals came into the posses- 
sion of the ButhoritiM of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and passed inl<i the British Museum afi 
part of the Bunk collection. 

Cuff's death to<ik place on 38 Sept. 1853, 
at Preecott Lodgi'. his house at Clapham New 
Park. Howas Duriodin Norwood cemetery. 
His wife — a daiiphlpr of Mr. Bartholomew 
Barry, a Dristol bookseller — survived him. 
He had no childi-.n. 



Cuitt 

[OtDt. Mag. I8a3. eew ner. si. 533, 533 ; 

Nuioisnuitlo Jonrnnl; Numismatie Chronicle; 

Price! Citiilogau of the Caff 3«1b, 1851 ; Pab- 

" ihor's prBfaco to Supplenii'nt to Aiaslia's 111m- 

alioas.] W. W. 

CUTT or GDTTr, GEORGR, the elder 
(17-13-1818), painter, bom at Moulton, near 
Richmond in Yorkshire, in 1 74-1, was son of a 
builder, and early in life displayed a great 
for drawing. This he eierciaed in va- 
rious ways, especially in portrait -painting, 
le crayon portraits of his attract^ the uo- 
of Sir Lflwrence Dundss, hart., of Aska, 
whoemployed him to take the likeness of some 
of his children. So much pleased was hewith 
Cult's performance that in 1769 he sent him 
to Italy to study painting there, in company 
with a fellow-artist of the name of Harrison. 
Here Cuit met many artists of not*', and made 
Ip^at progress, especially in landscape-paint- 
ing, which was most congenial to his style. 
In I7ri> heretumed to England and received 
various commissions from Sir Lawrence Dun- 
dsa. In 1778 he exhibited at tbe Royal 
Academy 'The Infant Jupiter fed with goat's 
milk and honey:' in 1.77 some views of 
Ouiaborough, Yorkshire, and a portrait. He 
intended to settle in London, out this was 
frustrated by illness, which compelled him to 
return to his native town, Richmond. Here 
he lived in quiet seclusion, receiving innu- 
merable commissions for painting the scenery 
of the neighbourhood, especially views of the 
parks and ninnv fine houses around. Lord 



lulgrave employed him t 



II the portf 
tain Cook 






which Captain Cook had personally visited, 
and other scenes connected with the great 
circumnavigator, ' An ingenious artist and 
very worthy man,' as he is styled in his mo- 
numental inncriptinn, Cuit was industrious 
to the end of his life, though he exhibited 
only occasionally in public. He died at Rich- 
mond 7 Feb. IHIFI, aged 75, and was buried 
there. By his wife Jane, who was buried 
13 Jan. of the same year, he had an only son, 
(ieorge Cuitt [q. v.], who etched a portrait of 
his father after his death. 

[Redgrftvo's Did. of English Artists; Oravea's 
Dipt, of Artists, 1760-1880; Gent. Mag. 1818, 
luiriii. 188; YXmto'a Annals of the Fine .Irts, 
iv. 163 ; Royal Acadi^my Calnlogaes, &!•.] 

L C. 

CUrrr, GEORGE, the younger (1779- 
18541, etcher, eon of George Cuit or Cuitt, 
the elder [q. v.], was baptised IS Uct. 1779 at 
Richmond, Yorkshire, and in the early part of 
his life shared his father's profession as a land- 
scape-painter. His mind was turned to etch- 
ing by a fine collection of Piranesi's etchings 
t2 
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which his father had brought from Rome. 
He removed to Chester about 1804 as a 
drawing-master, and in 1810 and the follow- 
ing years published several series of et^hin^, 
including * Six Etchings of Saxon, Gothic, 



The second and third volumes of these lectures 
appeared originally at Edinburgh in 1817. 

[Memoir prefixed to Lectures ; Evans's Cat. 
of Engraved Portraits, No. 14784 ; Wattes Bibl. 
Brit.] T. C. 



and other Old Buildings m Chester, Castles CULEN or COLIN, son of Indulph, king 

inNorth Wales, and RiveauxAbbejrm York- I ^^ Scotland or Alba (967-71?), was an un- 

?}?*^ ' /^J''^"'^^''^ Ancient Buildmgs m the important kmg of the united Scotch Pictish 

City of Chester, Castles m North Wales, and monarchy, whose capital was Scone. His 

other Miscellaneous Subjecte ; ' Etchings of f^^^^^^ Indulph, was the first king who occu- 

Picturesque Cottages, Sheds, &c.,inChe8hire; j^j Edinburgh, up to that time within An- 

' A History of the City of Chester from its ^^^ Northumbria. On the death of Indulph 

Foundation to the Present Time. At the | f„ ^ ^^^^^^ ^j^h the Norwegians at Inver- 

age of forty, having realised an independence, ^^^^^^ according to the later chronidera, or, 

he returned to Richmond and built himself as Mr. Skene conjectures, Indulph having,like 

a house at Masham close by, where he r^ ' ^lis father Constantino, resigned the crown 

sided until his death. Here he published ^^d become a monk (Celtic Scotland, i.SGB), 

several more set| of etchings, including one jy^^^^^ ^^le son of Malcolm, succeeded by the 

of ' Yorkshire Abbeys. In 1848 he sold the ^^^ ^f tanistry, but his succession was dis- 

copyright of his etchings to Mr. Nattah, who ^^^j ^ q^i^^ In 906 Culen was defeated 

collected them into one volume with letter- ^^ Duncrub in Stratheam by Dubh, with the 

press, published under the title of Wander- ^jj ^f ^Yie lay abbot of Duikeld and the go- 

"\^ *^S,^ Pencillings amongst the Ruins of y^^^^ ^f Athol. But two years later DiSji 

Olden Times.' Cuitt died at Masham 15 July ^^ defeated and slain, perhaps at Kinloss, 

1854, in his seventy-fifth year. His etchings ^^^^ Yorres, and Culen acquired his father's 

are far from being mere copies of Piranesi s ^i,rone. The only event recorded in his un- 

style, and have great vigour and depth of eventful reign is the close of it by his death, 

their own. A prtrait of him was etched, ^^ ^-^^^ \^^ brother Eocha, at the hands 

apparently by himself. of the Britons, which is placed both by the 

[Redgrave's Diet, of English Artists; Gent. 'Pictish Chronicle* and tne 'Annals of Ul- 

Mag. 1856, new ser. xlii. 311 ; Lowndes's Bibl. ster ' in 971. 

M*°] ^•^' [Robertson's Scotland under her Early Kings; 



CULBERTSON, ROBERT (1765-1823), 



Skene's Celtic Scotland.] M. M. 



Scottish divine, was born at Morebattle, Rox- CULIN, PATRICK (d. 1534), bishop of 
biirghshire, on 21 Sept. 1765, and educated in Cloglier, was an Augustinian hermit and 
the parish school of that village, the grammar prior of St. John without Newgate in Dub- 
school of Kelso, and the university of Edin- liu. He was appointed to the see of Clogher 
burgh, lie took orders in the Secession church, by Leo X on 11 Feb. 1516. In 1528 the 
and became pastor of the Associate Con^e- ' pope granted him a dispensation from resi- 
gationof St. Andrew's Street, Leith, in 1791. dence on account of the poverty of his sec, 
In 1805 he was chosen clerkof the Associate which had been so wasted in the wars that 
Presbytery of Edinburgh. He died at Leith it was not worth more than eighty ducats a 
on 13 Dec. 1823. I year. He continued to hold his priory with 

Besides many articles in the 'Christian the bishopric till 1531. He died in 15S4and 
Magazine,* of which he was one of the editors, | was buried in his cathedral, 
he wrote : 1. * Hints on the Ordinance of the ' With the assistance of Roderick Cassidy, 
Gospel Ministry,' 1800. 2. * Vindication of his archdeacon, he compiled in 1525 a regis- 
the principles of Seceders on the head of ; ter of the antiquities of his church, and in- 
Communion,' 1800. 3. * The Covenanter's ' serted it in a catalogue of the bishops of 
Manual, or a short illustration of the Scrip- Clogher. From this source Sir James Ware 
ture doctrine of Public Vows,' 1808. 4. Se- i derived most of the materials for his lives of 
veral single sermons, one of which, on the Culin's predecessors in that see. Culin alsn 
death of Princess Charlotte and her infant son, composed a Ijatin hymn, still extant, in praise 
is entitled 'The Pillar of Rachers Grave, or of St. Macartin, the first bishop of Clogher, 
a tribute of respect to departed worth,' 1817. which was usually sung on the festival of 
5. * Lectures expository and practical on the that saint. 



Book of Revelation,' new edit, called ' Lec- 
tures with practical obsen'ations on the Pro- 
phecies of John,' Edinb. 1826, 8vo, with the 



[Ware's Writers of Ireland (Harris), p. 93; 
Ware's Bishops of Ireland (Harris), p. 187; 
Cotton's Fasti Eecl. Hi hern. iii. 77 ; iJrady'* 



author's portrait, engraved by J. Horsburgh. i Episcopal Succession, i. 251, ii. 258.] T. C. 
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CULLEN, Lord. [See Grajtt, Sib 
Frakcis, 1660-1726.] 

CULLEN, PAUL (1803-1878), cardinal, 
archbishop of Dublin, son of Hugh Cullen, 
farmer, by his wife Judith, sister of James 
Maher, a well-known parish priest at Craigue, 
county Carlow, was bom at Prospect, near 
Ballytore, countjr Kildare, on 27 April 1803. 
He received his hrst instruction in the famous 
school kept by members of the quaker family 
of Shackleton at Ballytore, where Edmund 
Burke had formerly been a pupil. He next 
studied in Carlow College under Dr. Doyle, 
afterwards bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, and 
in the Urban College of the Propaganda at 
Rome, which he entered 29 Nov. 1820. His 
character is thus described in the archives of 
that institution : 'Bell' inge^o, eccessi vo nello 
atudio, iUibato nei costumi, osservantissimo, 
divoto, docile, irreprensibile, commendabilis- 
aimointutto.' His college course was brilliant, 
and he distinguished himself in scriptural and 
oriental literature. When a student in the 
Propaganda he was selected to hold a public 
disputation before Leo XII and his court on 
the occasion of that pontiff's visit to the Col- 
legio Urbano on 1 1 Sept. 1 828. Cullen under- 
took to defend all theology in 224 theses. At 
the dose of the proceedings the pope with his 
own hands conferred upon him the doctor's 
cap. After being ordained priest in 1829 he 
leit the Propaganda College to be vice-rector, 
and subsequently rector, of the Irish College 
in Rome ; and from May 1848, after the de- 
parture of the Jesuits, to January 1849 he 
was rector of the Propaganda College. 

In 1848 the revolution broke out in the 
pontifical states, and Mazzini became master 
of Rome. An order was issued by the re- 
volutionary triumvirate commanding the 
atudents to leave the Propaganda within 
a few hours. Cullen applied to a son of 
General Cass, who was then American mi- 
nister at Rome. Cass promptly went to 
Mazxini, and in the name of his govern- 
ment demanded protection for the Propa- 
{^da on the ground that several students of 
the college were American citizens. Some 
American ships of war were then lying in 
Italian waters, and the revolutionary leaders 
liad asked permission to take refuge in these 
Tessels whenever they should be obliged by 
the French to fly from Rome. Consequently 
the American minister's request was at once 
^pranted. The triumvirs then issued a new 
order statinj^ that the Propaganda was a 
liteiaiT institution of great merit, that it ; 
was the proud privilege of repubUcans to 
Ibster learning, and that therefore the Roman 
gOTenunent &rbad any interference with the 



property of the Propaganda. Thus Cullen in 
18^ managed to save the college by placing 
it under American protection (Bradt, Epi- 
scopal Successiatiy i. 347). 

While rector of the Irish College Cullen 
acted as the agent of the Irish bishops in nearly 
all their transactions with the apostolic see, 
and during the pontificate of Gregory XVI, 
who raised him to the rank of monsignor, 
cubicularius inthnua ad honorem^ he was 
regidarly consulted by his holiness. His 
advice, it is said, prevented the pope from 
issuing a strong mandate for the discourage- 
ment of O'Conneirs agitation for the repeal 
of the union. A document of an admonitoiy 
character was indeed issued by the authori- 
ties at Propaganda, but it was never vigor- 
ously enforced, and it encountered not a little 
opposition. 

In holy week 1849 William CroUy, arch- 
bishop of Armagh [q. v.], died, and the 
primacy of Ireland was left vacant. The 
three ecclesiastics nominated by the chapter 
of the archdiocese were passed over by the 
pope, and Cullen was appointed by Propa- 
ganda in December 1849 to succeed Dr. 
UroUy. The nomination was confirmed by 
Pope Pius IX at Portici on 19 Dec., and 
Cullen was consecrated on 24 Feb. 1850 in the 
church of St. Agatha of the Goths, Rome, 
by Cardinal Castrocane. Soon after his re- 
turn to Ireland he entered into the discus- 
sion on the education question, declaring 
himself the opponent of the mixed system of 
education in every form. Having noticed 
how the persecutions of nearly three cen- 
turies had impaired the external pomp and 
surroundings of the catholic worship, he sent 
to Rome a report embodying his views on this 
subject, and was in consequence empowered 
to summon the first national synod held in 
Ireland since the convention of Kilkenny 
under the papal nuncio Rinuccini in 164z. 
He himself^ presided over the synod, held in 
the college at Thurles in August 1850, in 
the double capacity of primate and delegate 
apostolic legate. The assembled prelates and 
clergy condemned the queen*s colleges and 
recommended the establishment of a catholic 
university. The decrees of the synod of Thurles 
were confirmed in the following year, and pro- ' 
mulgated in all the catholic churches in Ire- 
land on 1 Jan. 1852. In 1851 Cullen pre- 
sided at an aggregate meeting of the catholics 
of Ireland, held in the Rotundo at Dublin, to 
protest against the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 

On the death of Dr. Murray, archbishop of 
Dublin,Cullen was almost unanimously nomi- 
nated as fligniasimus to succeed him. He was 
translated from Armagh to Dublin by resolu- 
tion of Propaganda of 1 May 1852, approved 
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by Pope Pius IX on 8 May. At the same buried beneath the high altar in the chapel 
time he was confirmed as delejrate apostolic of Clonville College. 

for carrying out the decrees of the synod of Cullen was a churchman of a pronounced 
Thurles and for the erection of the catholic ultramontane type and of ascetical habiti. 
university in Ireland. He refused to accept Ilis strictness in enforcing discipline caused 
the seat at the national board which had been him at first to be viewed with fe^ngs of di»- 
occupied by his pn>deces8or, and in a series , like by some of the clergy under his juris- 
of vigorous letters he denounced some of the diction, but his strong will and pertinacity 
books, particularly some scriptural workscom- overbore all opposition, and even Father 
piled by Archbishop Wliately, as being de- i 0*Keeffe, a refractory priest who summoned 
signed for the subversion of the catholic faith the cardinal before the law courts and brought 
ot the cliildren who read them. Throughout his conduct under the notice of parliament, 
his whole career Cullen was an unflinching Anally submitted to the authority of his ec- 
opponent of the model schools and of what he clesiastical superior. For twenty-eight years 
considered to be the obit'ctionable extremes of I CuUen^s name was a foremost one in the hi£^ 
the system of national education. tory of Ireland. Shortly after his death the 

In 1858, when dissensions arose in the 'Times* insisted on tLe conscientiousness 



tenant-right party, Cullen ])rohibited the 
clergy of his diocese from any further par- 
ticipation in public political movements. 
Frederick Lucas denounced in the * Tablet' 



with which he exercised his great personal 
influence and absolute power. During his 
tenure of the see of Dublin the archdiocese 
was dotted over with new or restored churches, 



the act ion of the archbishop, regarding it as an convents, schools, and refuges for reclaimed 
authoritative declaration against the 'popu- or repentant evil-doers. He may be regarded 
lar' party, and eventually went to Home in ' as the founder of the Catholic tlniversity of 
the vain hope of obtaining fmm the authori- Ireland, and the noble hospit^ of Mater 
ties there a reversal of the prohibition. In MisericordiuE; is a lasting monument to his 
1859 Cullen promoted the organisation of the , memory. There are several engravings of his 



Irish Brigade which went to the papal states 
to assist in upholding the temporal sove- 
reignty of the pope. From the outset he was 
a determined ojiponent of the Fenian brother- 



jwrtrait. 

[Tablet, 2 Nov. 1878, pp. 547, 549, and snppl. ; 
Fret'Dian's Journal, 25-30 Oct. 1878; Times, 
25 Oct. 1878 ; O'Bymes Lives of the Cardinals, 



hood and all other revolutionary combina- ' p. 13 (with portrait) ; Fisquet s Hihtoire du 
tions, and a loyal supporter of the' crown, the Concile a^um^nique de Rome (with portraiiti ; 
law, and the constitution, lie was therefore ' Ouardian, 13 Oct. 1878, p. 1501; Anuujil Keg. 
attacked in terms of unmeasured abuse l)y the ^878, pt. ii p. 171; Wet-kly Register, 2 Nov. 
Fenian press both in Ireland and America. 1878 ; Brady's KpibcopHlSucci-tvsioD, 1 232. 34o. 

In the co^sist<)r^• of 1>L> June IHiG he was ' V'««^'^J^.^^ ^^''f"'"'^" ^-u "" l^i ,'?^ 

created a cardinal pri.st with the title of San '/«• f'^^: "■ \tr' ^'l^ If/ }>l^V^' ^'V]^'' 
,,. ^ \f A. ■ . r g^ -L' /r Aj^ I- of Jreland. 11. 6O/,o08, 0I2, ol/,525 w.; Duttvs 

I '!1*J" •n_-^^""/°"" ^^f <:'•'•"'•'•*."' <-at1oUva, ^ „,. j^^^^,, ,„,j gcuth, 136. 171-6, SOl-Si.] 
18/8, p. /8), being tht* first Irishman thus T C 

raised to the rank of a prince of the church. 

He was also nominated a member of the ' CULLEN, ROBERT, Lokd Cvt.lex 
Sacred C(mprepat ions of the Propaganda, ' (</. 1810), Scottish judge, was the eldest son 
Index, Sacred Rites and Regular Discipline. '■ of Dr. William Cullen, physician [q. y? lit* 
In the course of his long episco])ate he paid was educated at the university of r^dinburgh, 
several visits to Home, wlu»re he was always , and admitted advocate on 15 Dec. 1704. Ac- 
a welcome visitor tolMusIX. At the Vatican cording to Lord Cockbum, though * a gentle- 
council he formed one of the majority who manlike person in his manner, and learned 
asked for the definition of papal infollibility, in his profession,' he was * too indolent and 
audit issaid that tin? form of words in which irreg\ilar to attain steady practice ' (.1/^wio- 
tlie dogma was finally acce])ted was sugg<»sted n'flr/*, 1 44). Cockbum mentions, as * his best 
and drawn up by him. In September 1875 he , ])rofes8ional achievement,* his * written argu- 
presided at the synod of Maynooth. lie had I ment for Lord Daer, in support of the right 
intended to take part in the conclave for the ' of the eldest sons of Scotch peers to sit in 
election of a successor to Pius IX, but on ■ the House of Commons,' and as his *best ^K)- 
reaching Paris he learned that the election litical one'theMnll for the reform of Scotch 
had already taken place. He completed his ' representation in 1785.' He was the author 
journey, however, and at Rome paid his horn- of various attractive essays in the * Mirnir' 
age to Leo XIII. Soon after his return he and * Lounger.' His manners were remark- 
died at his residence in Eccles Street, Dublin, ' ably genial, and he is one of the few persons 
on 5^4 Oct. 1878, and on the 29th he was ' referred to in flattering terms inW. A. Uay 
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Dniminond's ' Town Eclogue/ 1804, where he 
is styled ' courteous Cullen.' An amusing de- 
scription of a supper at Inverary, at which he 
and Lord Hermand, of * opposite politics and 
no friends/ were at last * soldered ' by ' good 
cheer/ is recorded by Lord Cockbum in his 
' Journal ' (i. 267). Cullen's remarkable gift 
of mimicry made him an acquisition in all 
the social circles he frequented ; and as it 
was generally exercised in a good-humoured 
fashion, it provoked little or no hostility from 
those who were the subjects of it. Accord- 
ing to Dugald Stewart, he was 'the most 
perfect of all mimics/ his power extending 
not merely to external peculiarities, but to 
the yery thoughts and words of his sub- 
jects. Many anecdotes are recorded of his 
imitative talents, of which a specimen may 
be given. Once when the guest of the lord 
president of the court of session, aft«r he had 
exhibited, at the request of the company, the 
peculiarities of the leading judges, ne, on the 
insistence of the host, agreed reluctantly to in- 
clude him also. The companv were convulsed 
with laughter, all except the host himself, who 
dryly remarked: 'Very amusing, Mr. Robert, 
Tery amusing, truly ; ye're a clever lad, very 
clever ; but just let me tell you, thafs not the 
way to rise at the bar J On the death of Lord 
Alvah, in 1796, Cullen was appointed a lord 
of session, under the title of Lord Cullen, 
and on 29 June 1799 he succeeded Lord 
Swinton as a lord justiciary. He died at 
Edinburgh on 28 Nov. 1810. Late in life he 
married a servant girl of the name of Kussel, 
by whom he had no issue, and who afterwards 
married a gentleman of property in the West 
Indies, where she died in 1818. 

[Kay's OrigiDal Portraits, ii. 336-8 ; Haig 
and Bronton's Senators of the College of J'ustice, 
648 ; Lord Cockbnm's Memorials (ed. 1856), 
144-6; Lord Cockburn's Journal, i. 267-8.1 

T. F. H. 

CULLEN, WILLIAM (1710-1790}, phy- 
sician, was bom at Hamilton, Lanarkshire, 
on 16 April 1710, his father being factor to 
the Duke of Hamilton. He was early sent' 
to Glasgow University, becoming also the 
papilof a medical man named Paisley, whose 
good medical library and studious habits 
ffreatly aided the youth. At the close of 
1729 Cullen went to London, and obtained 
a post as surgeon to a merchant ship com- 
manded by a relative, with whom he went 
to the West Indies, and remained six months 
at Portobello. Returning to London, he for 
some time assisted an apothecary in Hen- 
rietta Street, and studied hard. His father 
and eldest brother having died, he was 
obliged to go back to Scotland in the winter 



of 1731-2 to make provision for his younger 
brothers and sisters, and began practice at 
Auchinlee, near Hamilton. After two vears 
he was enabled by the receipt of a small le- 
gacy to take up a more advanced course of 
study, first securing tuition from a dissent- 
ing minister in Northumberland in litera- 
ture and philosophy, and then-spending two 
winter sessions (^1784-6) at the Edinburgh 
Medical School under Monro primus. In 
1736 he commenced practice as a surgeon in 
Hamilton, and soon gained the support of 
the Duke and Duchess of Hamilton, whose 
influence and promises retained him there 
till 1744, although he was much attracted 
to Glasgow. During 1739 and 1740 he was 
chief magistrate of Hamilton. From 1787 to 
1740 William Hunter, elder brother of John 
Hunter, was Cullen's resident pupil, and 
continued through life his attached friend, 
referring to him as ' a man to whom I owe 
most, and love most of all men in the world.' 

Havinfi^ graduated M.D. at Glasgow in 
1740, Cullen took a partner for surgical work, 
and in 1741 married Miss Anna Johnstone, 
a ladjr of much conversational power and 
charming manners, who became the mother 
of seven sons and four daughters, and died in 
1786. From 1744, when he removed to Glas- 
gow, Cullen was much occupied in founding 
a medical school there, himself lecturing on 
medicine and several other subjects. Joseph 
Black [q. v.l was his intimate pupil for some 
years, and dedicated to him his celebrated 
treatise on fixed air. Cullen about this time 
made some discoveries on the evolution of 
heat in chemical combination and the cool- 
inff of solutions, which were not published 
till 1755 (* Essay on the Cold produced by 
Evaporating Fluids,' &c. in * Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical and Literary Essays,' vol. ii. 1755; 
afterwards republished together with Black*s 
* Experiments upon Magnesia Alba, Quick- 
lime,' &c. Edinburgh, 1777), while others 
remained in manuscript, and suggested to 
Black important points in relation to latent 
heat. The master was sufiiciently discern- 
ing to appreciate Black, and magnanimous 
enough to abstain from appropnating his 
ideas or pursuing similar researcues. 

Early m 1751 Cullen succeeded Dr. John- 
stone as professor of medicine in Glasgow 
University, by the influence of the Duke of 
Argyll, llis private practice did not become 
lucrative, nor did the medical school grow 
rapidly ; consequently Cullen was advised by 
influential friends to seek an appointment in 
Edinburgh. On 9 Nov. 1755 he was elected 
joint professor of chemistry at Edinburgh, 
entering on his work in the following Janu- 
ary, and becoming sole professor in July on 
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was president of the Edinburgh Colleoe of 

Physicians from 1773 to 1775, and tocuL an 

active part in preparing the new edition of 

all his fees if he would assist him. Ten years i the ' Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia ' issued in 



the death of his colleague Plummer. Black 
had refused to compete against Cullen, and 
the latter, on his appointment, offered Black 



later Black succeeded Cullen. 

Cullen*8 first chemical course was attended 



1774, and in arranging for tne building of a 
new hall for the collef^y begun in 1775. In 
by only seventeen students, the second by j the latter year he rebnquislied his teaching 
fifty-nine, and his class afterwards rose to , of clinical medicine at the infirmary. In 
146. In 1757 he began to give clinical lee- 1776 he was elected foreign associate of the 
tures in the infirmarv, a practice in which Royal Society of Medicine at Paris, and in 
Dr. Rutherford alone liad preceded him. His I 1777 fellow of the Royal Society of Ixmdon. 
careful preparation, his graphic descriptions , In 1783 Cullen*s persevering exertions se- 
of disease, and his candour, simplicity of cured the incorporation of the Philosof^cal 
thought, and comprehensiveness of view, soon Society as the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
made his clinical lectures renowned, especi- His lat«r years were clouded by the attacks 
ally as he delivered them in English instead I of John l^rown, founder of the Brunonian 
of Latin. He taught his students to observe ' system (1735-1788^ [^'^'i ^^^ ^^ followers, 
the course of nature in diseases, to distinguish i and by the death of^his wiie ; and his mental 
between essential and accidental symptoms, faculties were considerably dimmed before 
and to carefully discriminate between the j he resigned hisprofessorship on 30 Dec. 1789. 
action of remedies and the curative opera- | He died on 6 Feb. 1790, and was buried at 
tions of nature. He lectured largely on Kirknewton, in which parish was situated 
diseases of the most common types as being ' his estate of Ormiston Hill. 
most useful to students. His prescriptions i Cullen was not remarkable as an anato- 
w^ere markedly simple, and he experiment- , mist or physiologist, nor was he speciaUy an 
ally used and introduced many new drugs of ■ observer of medical facts. He was distin- 
great value, such as cream of tartar, lien- guished for his clearness of perception and 
bane, James's powder, and tartar emetic. | sound reasoning and judgment rather than 

Charles Alston [q. v.], the professor of , for epoch-making originality. Yet he had 
materia medica at Edinburgh, dying earU^in | qualities which for many years made his 
the session of 1760-1, his pupils, during the I name supreme among British teachers of me- 
delay in the appointment ol his successor, 1 dicine. As a lecturer he had great powers of 
persuaded Cullen to deliver a course of lee- ■ interesting his students and inspiring them 
tures on materia medica, continuing also his ' with enthusiasm. Dr. Anderson, one of his 
chemistry course. These lectures being after- ' pupils, highly commends his excellent ar- 
Avards published without his authority in ! rangement, his memory of facts, and the ease, 
1771, he obtained an injunction against tlie ' vivacity, variety, and force of his lectures, 
publisher, but afterwards ])erinitted the edi- | wliich were delivered extemporaneously. To 
tionto be sold with some corrections, on con- . uncommon patience he joined gre^t regard 
dition of receiving a share of the profit.s. for truth. Ilis was essentially a philosophic 
Cullen suhso(iu(*ntly rewrote the book, and mind, not endowed witli gre^t imagination, 
jmblished it in two quarto volumes. | but well read, and extremely capable of 

Cullen's groat success as a clinical lecturer gathering together what was afready known, 
made him and liis friends strongly desire and ^ and carrying it a stage further by his reflec- 



canvass for his appointment to th(^ chair of 
the practice of physic on Dr. Rutherford's re- 
signation in February 1706; but Rutherford's 
marked preference for Dr. Jolm (iregory as 



tions. Dr. Aikin (General Biography^ iii. 
265), another pupil of Cullen's, says that his 
students were ardently attached to him be- 
cause 'he was cordially attentive to all their 



his successor prevailed. Cullen was much 1 interests, admitted them freely to his house, 
disappointed, and when Why tt. the professor conversed with them on the most familiar 
of the 'Institutes 'or theory of physic (mainly terms, solved their doubts and difHculties, 
a physiological chair), died two months after- gave them the use of his librarj', and in every 
wards, he was with difficulty persuaded to respect treated them witli the affection of a 
become a candidate. He was elected, how- friend and the regard of a parent.* He fre- 
ever, on 1 Nov. 1766, and an arrangement quently gave poor students gratuitous ad- 
was made in 1 708 by which Gregory and Cul- | mission to his lectures, and appears to have 
len lectured in alternate years on the tlieory , been the first to introduce at Edinburgh the 
and the practice of medicine. On Gregory's | practice of not charging fees for medical at- 
death in 1773 Cullen succeeded him, and tendance on students of tlie university, 
thenceforth was tlie mainstay of the Edin- 
burgh Medical School for many years. He 



Cullen's principal works are the * Nosology ' 
and the * First Lines of the Practice of Physic* 
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The former is a synopsis and classification 
of diseases, with definitions. His division of 
diseases into four ^reat classes — (1) pyrexisB, 
or febrile diseases ; (2) neuroses, or nervous 
diseases ; (8) cachexiee, or diseases resulting 
from bad habit of body ; and (4) locales, or 
local diseases — was a great improvement, and 
much impressed his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors. Yet it brought together widely 
distinct diseases, and separated allied ones. 
The * First Lines* was very popular. In it 
Cullen strongly opposed Boerhaave's eclectic 
system, which leaned much towards the 
views of the humoralpathologist^, and fa- 
voured rather those of Uoffinann ; and he had 
the merit of attaching g^eat importance to 
the influence of the nervous system in pro- 
ducing and modifying diseases. He was early 
ncquamted with the distinctness of nerves of 
sensation and nerves of motion. In a clini- 
cal lecture delivered in 1765-6 he says: *It 
is surprising that, when the nerves that go 
off together from the sensorium are the cause 
of both sensation and motion in a muscle, 
yet the one should be destroyed and the other 
remain entire; this afibrds a proof that these 
nerves are distinct, even in the sensorium.' 
He rejected Hartley's doctrine of vibrations, 
and referred the operations of the nerves to 
the agency of a nervous fluid, meaning by this 
that there is * a condition of the nerves which 
fits them for the communication of motion ' 
(see Brown, John(1735- 1 788) ; and Cullbn'b 
x(f«, ii. 222 et seq. and note M. pp. 710-18). 
Brown, when a Latin grinder to medical stu- 
dents, was very kindly treated by Cullen, 
who for some time employed him as tutor to 
fais children, and testinea much aflection to- 
wards him, notwithstanding Brown's irre- 
gular habit«. It is said that Cullen had even 
promised to use his interest to gain Brown 
the next vacant medical chair, if he became 
qualified; but before he graduated Brown 
had quitted Cullen's ser\'ice, and promul- 
gated nis own doctrines in the lectures after- 
wards published in the 'Elementa Medi- 
cinsB,' which Cullen felt bound to oppose in 
no measured terms. Adherents of the Bru- 
nonian system of stimulation and the doc- 
trine of sthenic and asthenic diseases were 
rigorously plucked by Cullen and the ortho- 
dox teachers, and at last Brown was driven 
from Edinburgh in 1786, largely by his own 
intemperance and extravagances. 

Dr. Anderson describes Cullen as having 
n striking and not unpleasing aspect, al- 
though by no means elegant. His eye was 
remarkably vivacious ana expressive ; he was 
tall and thin, stooping very much in later 
life. In walking ne had a contemplative 
look, scarcely regarding the objects around 



him. When in Edinburgh he rose before 
seven, and would often dictate to an amanu- 
ensis till nine. At ten he commenced his 
visits to his patients, proceeding in a sedan 
chair through the narrow closes and wynds. 
In addition to an extensive practice, his lec- 
tures occupied two hours a day during the 
session, sometimes four ; yet, wnen encoun- 
tered, he never seemed in a hurry or discom- 
posed. He would play whist before supner 
with keen interest. His gifts showed a noole 
carelessness about money, which he kept in 
an unlocked drawer, and resorted to when he 
needed it. He eventually died without leav- 
ing any fortune. A marble bust of Cullen, 
by Gowans, was subscribed for by his pupils 
and placed in the Edinburj^h New College. 
There are two portraits of him, one bv Coch- 
rane in the Hunteriau Museum, Glasgow, 
the other by Morton in the possession of the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. Cul- 
len s eldest son, Robert [q. v.], became a 
Scottish judge under the title of Lord Cullen. 
Tlie following is a list of Cullen's principal 
works : 1. * Synopsis Nosologise Methodicae,' 
Edinburgh, 1^09, 8vo. This went through 
niimerous Latin editions, but was not pub- 
lished in English until 1800. The best edi- 
tion is that by Dr. John Thomson, 1814. 
2. * Institutions of Medicine, Part I. Phy- 
siology,' Edinburgh, 1772; translated into 
French by Bosquillon, Paris, 1785. 3. ' Lec- 
tures on the Materia Medica/ London, 1771, 
4to, published without Cullen's consent ; re- 
printed with his permission, 1773 ; rewritten 
by himself and published under the title * A 
treatise of Materia Medica,' Edinburgh, 2 vols. 
1789, 4to. A French translation by Bosquil- 
lon was published at Paris in the same year. 
4. * Letter to Lord Cathcart concerning the 




1784, 4 vols. 8vo. Many editions have been 
published ; an important one is that in 2 vols., 
edited and enlarged by Dr. J. C. Gregory, 
Edinburgh, 1829. French translations w^ere 
published by Pinel, 1785, and by Bosquil- 
lon, 1785-7, with notes. There were also 
German (by C. E. Kapp, Leipzig, 1789), 
Latin (Gcittingen, 1786), and Italian trans- 
lations. 6. * Clinical Lectures,' delivered 
1705-0, published by an auditor, London, 
1797, 8vo. 7. * The substance of Nine Lec- 
tures on Vegetation and Agriculture deli- 
vered privately in 1768,' London, 1796, 
pp. 41, 4to, in Appendix to Outlines of 15th 
cnapter of * Proposed General Report from the 
Board of Agriculture ;' with notes byG. Pear- 
son, M.D., F.R.S. 8. A general edition of 
the Works of Cullen, containing his Physio- 
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logy, Nosology, and First Lines, with nu- | collections in the British Museum of the Duke 
merous extracts fi-om Lis manuscript papers i of Sussex, Dr. Lee, Sir William Ouselev, and 
and his 'Treatise on Materia Medica,' was j Mr. Curzon, of which 174 plates had been pub- 
published, edited by Dr. John Thomson, j lished in parts without any descriptive letter- 
2 Tols. Edinburgh, 1827. press when he died at Clapham on 8 April 

[The Bee, or Literary Weekly Intelligencer, I 
by Dr. Jatnes Anderson, Edinburgh, 1791, i. I [Gent. Mag. 1862, ii. 208; and W. Hayes 
1-14, 46-56, 121-6, 161-6; Lives of British 1 Ward's article on Babylonian Seals in • Scribners 
Physicians, Macmichael, London, 1830 ; An Ac- , Magazine,' January 1887.] H. M. S. 

count of the Life, Lectures, and Writings of W. r^rrr t tt-»«- o t^ttt^t ■n<«- ^ • 1 1 
CuUen, by Dr. John Thomson, Edinburgh, 1832. 1 ^ CULLUMj SiR DUDLEl, thurd baronet 
vol. i. only then published; reissued in 1859 (loo7-l 720), horticultural writer, of Hawsted 
with vol. ii.. partly by Dr. J. Thomson and his ' and Hardwick, Suffolk, son of Sir Thomas 
son Dr. William Thomson, and completed by Cullum, second baronet, by Dudley, daughter 
Dr. David Craigie, the whole diffuse and pon- of Sir Henry North of Mildenhall, and grand- 
derous ; Edinburgh Review, Iv. 461-79 (by Sir son of Sir Thomas Cullum [q. v.], was bom 
W. Hamilton) ; Pettigrew's Medical Portrait ' and baptised at Wickhambrook, Suffolk, on 
Gallery, 1840, vol. iv.; Biographical Dictionary 17 Sept. 1057. He received his education 
of Eminent Scotsmen, ed. Thomson, 1868.] ! ftrgt at Bury school, and then went to St. 

ih T. B. j^jijn»g OoUege, Cambridge, in 1675. He suo- 

^,^^.^„ ^^^^w,^ ,^«.- ,.!«. . ' ceeded his lather in 1€W0, and on 8 Sept 

CULLEY, GEORGE (1/35-1813) agri- i(58in,^edatBerkeleyHiu8eAnne,dau/h- 

culturist, younger son of Matthew Culley, m ter of John,lord Berkeley of Stratton. \\Me 

earlylifedevot^»d himself to agriculture and ^^ Cambridge he suffered from small-pox. 

especially to the imi>rovemeut of tlie breed of j^ 1684 a dispute arose as to 1,000/. of dowry, 

^^}^^' ,H^J^?®!tL^.^^^'®*nP^J\'^^^^^^^'*^ which wascompromised by hismothep-in-law, 
Bakewell (1 / 25-1 / 95) [q. v.], and the reputa- Lady Berkeley, depositing the said sum in the 
tionofhis brother Matthew and himself spread , i^^nds of a third party until the Uw courts 
over the United Kingdom, and even to the ^y,^^^ jecide upon the matter, 
continent and America. Crowds used to visit n^ ^^ nj^ch devoted to his garden at 
his farms to see his experiments, which made Hawsted, where he cultivated mwt of the 
an epoch in the agricultural history of ^orth- exotics then known to English gardeners, 
umberland, and his name was given to a cele- ^nd he speaks of his orange-trees as thriving 
brated breed of cattle. He published many i^ an especial manner. He corresponded ^^'ith 
works on a^mculture, chietty with John Evelyn, who acted as his adviser in gardening 
Bai ey [q. v.], and was 111 corresnondonce matters. The greenhouse was of exceptional 
with Arthur \oung, who often speaks of lum. gj^^,^ ^^^j ^y^^ experiments therein made were 
He died, after a short illness, at his^ seat, related in a paper printed in the ^Philoso- 
|owberr>^ Tower, >orth umberland, on / May pi^j^al Transactions,^ xviii. (1694), 191 Abr. 
^"^*^- iii. 659. A list of the plants contained in the 

[Gent. Mag. 1813, i. 661 ; Richjirdson's Table greenhouse at the time of his death is among 
Book, iii. ; Arthur Young's Works, passim.] ' the papers preserved at Hardwick House. 

H. M. S. I He served as high sheriff in 1690, and 
I afterwards was elected member of parliament 

CULLIMORE, ISAAC (1791-1852), , in 1702, but was unsuccessful in another 
Egyptologist, a native of Ireland, devoted his contest in 1 705. Lady Cullum died in 1709, 
whole life to the study of Egyptian antiqui- \ and was buried at Hawsted, and on 12 June 
ties, and is noteworthy as one of the first ori- I 1710 Cullum married as second wife his rela- 



entalists who made use of astronomy and as- 
tronomical inquiries to fix important dates in 
ancient history. Most of his laboimsare buried 
in the * Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Literature,' of >\'hicli he was a member. 



tive, Anne, daughter of James and Dorothy 
Wicks of Bury St. Edmunds. He died on 
16 Sept. 1720 without issue, and was buried 
at Hawsted. His widow remarried the Kev. 
John Fnlham, archdeacon of Llandaff, and. 



Among his papers are: * On the Periods of dying on 22 Jan. 1737, was buried with her 



the Erection of the Theban Temple of Am- 
mon,' 1833 ; * Keport on the System of Iliero- 

flyphic Interpretation proj)osed by Signor 
annelli,' 1834 ; and * Remarks on the Series 
of Princes of the Hieroglyphic Tablets of 
Kamak,' 18»i6. In 1842 he commenced his 
issue of oriental cylinders or seals from the 



first husband at Hawsted. There are three 
portraits of Cullum at Hardwick House, two 
being miniatures. 

Brown's genus CiiUumia in Aiton*s * Hort. 
Kew.' (2nd ed.), v. 137, was probably named 
after his contemporary Sir Thomas Gery 
Cullum. 
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[Cullnm's History of Hawsted, 2nd ed. 1813, 
pp. 186-90 ; Burke's Visitations, 2nd ser. ii. 89 ; 
Johnson's Eng. Gard. p. 122; fiimily papers be- 
longring to G. Milner Gibson-CuUum, F.S.A., at 
Hardwick, Bury St. Edmunds.] B. D. J. 

CULLUM, Sib JOHN (1733-1785), an- 
tiquary and divine, eldest son of Sir John 
Cullum, fifth baronet, of Hawsted and Hard- 
wick, Suffolk, by Susanna, daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Thomas Gery, knight, was bom 
at Hawsted 21 June 1733, and baptised in the 
chapel at Hawsted Place on 19 July follow- 
ing. He was educated at Kin^ Edward VFs 
school at Buiy St. Edmunds, whence he 
proceeded to Catharine Hall, Cambridge, 
and in January 1756 he took his degree as 
fourth junior optime in the mathematical 
tripos. Classics, however, were his favourite 
study, and in 1758 he obtained the member's 

frize for the best dissertation in Latin prose. 
le was elected fellow of his college, and was 
only just defeated in an election for the mas- 
tership. In April 1762 he was presented by 
his father to the rectory of Hawsted, and in 
December 1774 he was instituted to the vi- 
carage of Great Thurlow in the same county. 
Li the latter year he succeeded his father 
as sixth baronet. Cullum was an elegant 
scholar, and from his youth an eager anti- 
quarv and student of natural science. His 
amiable character and great literary and 
scientific knowledge and attainments made 
him well known and very popular among 
the leading men of science ana learning of 
the time. Li March 1774 he was elected a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and in 
March 1775 a fellow of the Koyal Society. 
Cullum's diaries and correspondence, several 
of which are preserved at Hardwick House, 
Bury St. Edmunds, and elsewhere, testify to 
the number of his Mends and the value they 
set on his acquaintance. Among them were 
the Duchess ot Portland, Mrs. Delany , Richard 
Gough, who commenced his ' Sepulchral Mo- 
numents ' at Cullum^s instigation. Dr. Michael 
Lort, Peter Sandford, Thomas Pennant, Rev. 
James Granger, Rev. George Ashby, Rev. 
Michael Tyson, John Lightfoot, Rev. William 
Cole, and many others whose names are well 
known in antiquarian circles. Cullum devoted 
a ffreat part of his life to the preparation of 
'Tne History and Antiquities of Hawsted and 
Hardwick in the County of Suffolk ; ' this was 
first published in No. xxiii. (1784) of ' Biblio- 
theca Topographica Britannica/ and subse- 
quently in a separate form. This was the only 
work of importance that he produced, though 
he made collections for a * History of Suffolk.' 
His stores of knowledge he distributed in his 
letten to his friends, ror examples of which 
his letters to Gough, printed in Nichols's 



* Lit. Anecd.' viii. 673, and occasional contri- 
butions to learned publications, such as ^ On 
the Growth of Cedars in England ' (* Gent. 
Mag.' 1779, p. 138) ; * On Yews in Church- 
yards ' (tb. p. 578) ; * An Account of an extra- 
ordinary Frost, 23 June 1783' (• Philosophical 
Trans.' vol. Ixxiv. pt. ii. p. 410) ; * An Account 
of St. Mary's Church at Bury ' (* Antiquarian 
Repertory,' iii. 165) ; * A Description of the 
Hospital of St. Petronille at Bury' (tb, iv. 
57); 'A Letter describing Little Saxham 
Church, Suffolk ' (tb, ii. 23/ ) ; * Some Notes 
taken at Reculver, 9 Sept. 1782 ' (* Bibl. Top. 
Brit.' No. xviii. 88). He was an accomplished 
botanist, and projected a new ' Flora Angli- 
cana,' which, however, he never published. 
Cullum married at Westham, Sussex, 11 July 
1765, Peggy, only daughter of Daniel Bisson 
of that place, who died in August 1810. Cul- 
lum died of consumption 9 Oct. 1785, and was 
buried at Hawsted. An excellent portrait of 
him, by Angelica Kauffmann, taken in 1778, 
is preserved at Hardwick House ; it was en- 
graved by Basire as frontispiece to his * His- 
tory of Hawsted ; ' it also appears in Nichols's 

* Lit. Anecd.' viii. 209, and Gage's * History 
of Thingoe Hundred,' p. 481. 

[Nichols's preface to CuUum's Hist, of Haw- 
sted and Hardwick ; 2nd edit, of same work, 
edited by Sir T. G. Cullum ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. 
vi. 625, viii. 209, 673 ; Nichols's Lit. Illuatr. vii. 
408; Gent. Mug. 1797, Ixvii. 995, 1765, xxxv. 
346 ; Cole's Athense CantHbrigienses ; Upcott's 
English Tupography, iii. 1451 ; laroily pHpers,&c., 
in the posbession of G. Milner Gibson-Cullum, 
F.S.A., at Hardwick House, Bury St. Edmunds.] 

L. C. 

CULLUM. Sir THOMAS (1587P-1604), 
sherifi'of London, was the second son of John 
Cullum of Thomdon, Suffolk, and liebecca, 
daughter of Thomas Smith of Bacton in the 
same county. As a younger son he was sent 
to London and apprenticed to one John 
Hayney, a draper, and on the expiration of 
his apprenticeship was taken by his master 
into partnership. Cullum by shrewdness and 
industry amassed a large fortune in his busi- 
ness in Gracechurch Street, and became an 
alderman and a member of the Drapers' Com- 
pany. He married Mary, daughter and co- 
heiress of Nicholas Crisp, alderman of Lon- 
don, through whom he became related to the 
well-known royalist, Sir Nicholas Crisp 
[q. v.] Like him he espoused the ro^al cause, 
and paid dearly for it, both pecuniarily and 

Ejrsonally. In 1646 he served as sheriff of 
ondon, and in 1647 w^as committed to the 
Tower, with the lord mayor, Sir John Gayer,, 
and other aldermen, for having been con- 
cerned in some royalist outbreak in the city. 
They published a declaration in their de» 
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fence, which was printed. About 1 642 he had 
been appointed to the lucrative office of com- 
missioner of excise. In 1656 Cullum retired 
from business and purchased the estates of 
Hawsted and Ilardwick, near Bury St. Ed- 
munds in Suffolk, whither he retired. At 
the Restoration he was rewarded by being 
created a baronet on 18 June 1660, but he 
fieems to have fallen into disfavour with the 
ruling powers, as on 1 7 July 1661 he had a 
pardon under the great seal for all treasons 
and rebellions, with all their concomitant 
enormities, committed by him before the 29th 
of the preceding December. Some crimes 
were excepted from the general pardon (which 
is still preserved at HardwicK House), as 
burglaries, perjuries, forgeries, &c., includ- 
ing witchcraft. It is not clear in what way 
Cullum transgressed the royal favour, but we 
find that he was compelled to disburse a large 
sum of money in connection with the excise, 
the profits 01 which were granted to James, 
duke of York ; this he seems to have paid 
into the exchequer in 1663 to buy his peace, 
he being then seventy-six years of age. He 
died at Hawsted 6 April 1(K>4, aged 77, and 
was buried there, ^ny his wife, who died 
22 July 1637, aged 3"), and was buried in All- 
hallows, Lombard Street, he was the father 
of five sons and six daughters. There are two 
portraits of him at Ilardwick House, one in his 
alderman's gown and another in his sherifTs 
robes ; the latter was engraved by Basire for 
Sir John Cullum's * History of Ilardwick and 
Hawsted,' and is there attributed erroneously 
to Sir Peter Lely ; it is more probably by 
Cornelius Janssen. It also occurs in Gages 
* History of Thingoe Hundred.' 

[Culhim's IIi^t. of Hawsted and Ilardwick; 
■Granger's Bioj^. Hist, of England ; Oagr's History 
of Thiniroe Hundred. Sutfolk ; Calendar of State 
Papers, Doni. Ser. 16G3 ; faraily papers, «fcc., in the 
possession of G. Milner Gibson-CulhiTn, F.S.A., 
at Ilardwick, Bury St. Eidmunds.] L. C. 

CULLUM, Sir THOMAS GKRY (1741- 
iHJil), Jiath king-at-arms, second son of 
Sir John Cullum of Ilardwick, Suftblk, lifth 
baronet, bv his second wife, Susanna, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas (iery, was born on 30 Nov. 
1741 at Ilardwick House, and baptised on 
T) Jan. 1741-2 at St. Marv's, Hury St. Ed- 
munds. He was educated at the Charter- 
house, and being intended for the medical 
firofession, he attended the lectures of AVil- 
iam and John Hunter, and was admitted a 
member of the Corporation of Surgeons on 
7 May 1778, and m 1800 was enrolled a 
member of the college. He practised with 
distinction as a surgeon at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, of which town he became alderman 



i 



He was made Bath kinff-at-armB 8 Not. 1771, 
an office which he held until 1800, when he 
was succeeded by his second son, John Palmer 
Cullum. He married Manr^dau^hterof Robert 
Hanson of Normant on, Yorkshire, and heiress 
of her brother. Sir Lovett Hanson, chamber- 
lain to the Duke of Modena. In 1774 he 
printed privately * Florae AnglicsB Specimen 
imperfectum et ineditum,* in 104 pages, 8to, 
the arrangement being based on the Linnsan 
system, w^ich work he probably discontinued 
owing to the publications of nis friend, Sir 
J. E. Smith, who dedicated his * English 
Flora ' in 1824 to Cullum in highly flattering 
terms. He succeeded his brother Sir John 
q. v.] as seventh baronet in 1786. In 1813 
e edited a second edition of his brother's 
* History and Antiquities of Hawsted and 
Hardwick.' He was a fellow of the Koyal 
and Linnean Societies and of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and a constant attendant at 
their meetings ; the love of botany evinced 
by him and by his brother was commemorated 
by the genus Cullumia in the * Hortus Kew- 
ensis.' He died on 8 Sept. 1831, and was 
buried at Hawsted. Many of his antiquarian 
and scientific note-books are preserved at 
Hardwick House. His eldest son, Sir Tho- 
mas Geiy Cullum, eighth baronet, was also 
distingmshed as a botanist. 

[Gage's History of Suffolk, ThiDgoe Hundred ; 
Gent. Mag. 1831, ci. 270; family papers, &c., 
in the possession of G. Milner Gibeon-Cullum, 
F.S.A., at Hardwick House, Bury St. Edmunds.] 

G. S. B. 

CULMER, RICHARD (f. 1660), fana- 
tical divine, was bom in the Isle of Thanet, 
most probably at Broadstairs, where in tlie 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries his family 
was of considerable importance. He was 
educated at the King's School, Canterbury, 
where he was head boy out of two hundred 
scholars. He was admitted to Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, in July 1613 {Ji^. Mag. 
Coll.), and took his B.A. in 1619, although 
he remained at the universitv till 1621. 
Whiles there it was said of him that * he was 
famous for football playing and swearing, but 
never thought to be cut out for a Mercur}-.' 
His first preferment seems to have been the 
rector}' of Ooodnestone in Kent, which he ob- 
tained in 16.*^, and from which he was sus- 
j>ended by Arclibishop Laud ab officio in 
16.*54-6, for refusing to read the *Tk>ok of 
Sabbatli Sports/ * in revenge whereof he ac- 
cused Mr. E. B. (?), a gentle (whom he sus- 
pected to have been instrumental therein), of 
treasonable words before the council, where 
the matter being heard, the accusation was 
found to be false and malicious, whereupon 
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Culmer was committed to the Fleet ' ( Whab- 
TOir, Collect i. 77). From this time, Wood 
says, 'he became an enemy to Archbishop 
Liaud, to the cathedral at Canterbuij, and to 
all the prelatical party at the beginning of the 
rebellion raised and carried on by the dis- 
affected party * (Wood, Fasti Oxon, i. 447, ed. 
1815). Culmer remained silenced for nearly 
four years, of which he complained bitterly, as 
he had seven children so small that he was able, 
as he says, to carry them all on his back at once 
(see Baksb, Tryal ofArchbishop Laud, p. 344). 
He seems to have resided at Canterbury ; for 
in 1642 the mayor and certain of the inhabi- 
tants published a declaration, in reply to | 
numerous scandals, that ' the said Richard | 
Culmer of the said city was a man of exem- i 
plary life and conversation.' Aft«r the death | 
of Isaac Bargrave [q. v.], in 1642-3, Culmer 
was presented to tne rectory of Chartham, 
Kent, where he speedily made himself very un- 
popular, and shortly afterwards, according to 
Wood, was made vicar of St. Stephen*s, near 
Canterbury, in place of a minister ejected for 
refusing to take the covenant. This prefer- 
ment he probably obtained on account of a 
petition on his behalf the mayor and town 
council of Canterbury sent to the committee of 
parliament for ejected ministers in 1643. In 
spite of this, however, he was so unpopular 
among the citizens that a report to the effect 
that he had broken the pipes which conveyed 
water into the town was readily received. 
Shortly before his death Laud is said to have 
absolved Culmer, who was then selected by 
Dr. R. Austin, incumbent of Harbledown, 
Kent, to assist him. The parishioners, accord- 
ing to the account given by his son in ' A Parish 
Looking-Glasse/ speedily took a violent dis- 
like to him, owing to his endeavours to sup- 
press Sabbath sports and drunkenness. The 
people said they did not care what minister 
they had so long as it was not Culmer. This 
author also states that his father assisted 
Colonel Robert Gibbon, the governor of Jer- 
sey, in a survey of the places in the Isle of 
Thanet at which an enemy might find a 
landing-place. Culmer was one of the mi- 
nisters appointed by the parliament in 1643 
to 'detect and demolish the superstitious 
inscriptions and idolatrous monuments in the 
catheoral, and he distinguished himself by 
destroying much of the painted glass with 
his own luLnds, which so enraged the citizens 
that it was necessary to send a company of 
soldiers to escort him from the cathedral to 
his lodgings. It also became known that he 
had persuaded his father to make over his 
whole estate, which was considerable, to him, 
and had then allowed the old man to be in 
want. About this time he wrote a pamphlet 



entitled ' Cathedral News, or Dean and Chap- 
ter News from Canterbury,' which was pub- 
lished in 1644, and in which he heaped to- 
grether all the scurrilous stories he could find 
against the archbishop and other dignitaries 
of the cathedral. This produced two answers, 
in one of which, ' Antidotum Culmerianum, 
or Animadversions upon a Lat^ Pamphlet,' 
&c., his impudence, covetousness, and other 
short^comings were unsparingly described. 
In 1644, upon the ejection of Meric Casaubon 
[q^. v.], Culmer was appointed by the com- 
mitter to the living of Minster in Thanet, 
where he commenced his career by a violent 
quarrel with the curate. In order to in£ 
tiate himself with his parishidgprSy-heteSuced 
the rent of his glebe lands to a shilling an 
acre. A number of his former parishioners 
visited Minster in order to set the people 
against him. The loose women of the dis- 
trict determined to meet him on the borders 
of the parish when he came to take possession ; 
but an unfortunate squabble for precedence 
among them saved him this indignity. The 
parishioners in vain petitioned the Westmin- 
ster Assembly to appoint some one to sup- 
Elant Culmer. In order to read himself in he 
ad to break and get through a window, as the 
people had locked the door and hidden the key. 
After the ceremony they opened the door, 
dragged him out of the cnurch, beat him till 
he was covered with blood, and then jeered at 
him for being a thief and a robber, who had 
got into the sheepfold otherwise than by the 
On his requiring a parish servant they 



loor. 



refused to allow him any g^rl who was not 
illegitimate — an insult of which he violently 
complained. At this time the spire of Min- 
ster church was surmounted by a larg^ wooden 
cross, and this again by one of iron. These 
ornaments Culmer chose to believe * monu- 
ments of superstition and idolatry,* and en- 
gaged two labourers, who destroyed them, 
* alter he had himself before day, by moon- 
light, fixed ladders for them to go up and 
down.' The people then taunted him with 
having done his work by halves, as the church 
was built in the form of a cross, and he 
himself was to them the greatest cross in 
the parish. He al8o defaced the church by 
brealcing the stained windows, and pulled 
down part of the parsonage. The parishioners 
continued to petition against him without 
any effect until they had spent some 300/., 
and then many of them refused to pay tithes, 
which caused him considerable inconvenience, 
as well as loss. After a prolonged struggle, 
they offered to pay him the whole revenues 
of the living for his life if he would consent 
to go away and give them leave to appoint, 
at their own charges, another minister m his 
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t)lacQ. This he also refused to do. One of civil war on the parliamentary side, where 
lis peculiarities wns a distaste for black, and ' he was seriously wounded in the cheat. He 
liis habit of wearinff a blue pown caused him does not appear to have relinquished his me- 
to Ik» known throuffhout the district aM Blue , dical practice for any length of time during 
fir Blue-skin Dick of Thanet. For many the war, and acquired a high reputation 
years any pross fabric^ation was known in among patients in the east of London. In 
Minster as '(^'ulmer's news.' Alter the 1^»- , 1(U9 Culpeper brought himself into wider 
storation, in MW), he was ejected from the note by publishing an English tranalationof 
livinjr, wlien he went to live at Monkton, the Ckillege of Physician? ' Pharmacopoeia ' 
also in Thanet, and was soon afterwards sua- . under the title of * A Physical Diiectorv or 
pec*t«Hl to hav*^ been encraped in Venner's a Translation of the London Dispensatoiy. 
conspiracy. On this suspicion he was arrested . By Nich. Culpeper, gent. (London : Printed 
and committed to ])rison in London. Duringr ' f^^r Peter ColeV Aportrait of the translator 
one of the several examinations he under- is subscribed 'in Effigiem Nicholai Culpeper, 
went lie was askt^l wliy, when he broke a Equitis.' TTiis unauthorised translation ej- 



re])lie<l that his orders from the parliament described as * done (very filthily) into Eng- 
ha<l b«»en to take down Christ, but they had lish by one Nicholas Culpeper,"' who 'corn- 
said nothinpr about the I)(»vil — an answer 
which pive a valuable hold to his enemies. 



As nothing could be proved agiiinst him he 
was s])oedily liberated, and returned to Monk- 
ton, where he is believed to have died about 
the commencement of 1662. Archbishop 
Tjaud descril)ed Culmer as * an ignorant per- 
son, and with his icrnorance one of the most 
darinfif schismatics in all that country* (Kent), 
and Wliarton says he was a man * odious for 
his zeal and fury.' I^esidi's * Cathedral Xews,' 
he wrote * Tinwjess Tvtlie I^obbers discovered, 
who make Tvtlic-Re venue a Mock-mainte- 
nanc«',' 1(355, and *Tlie Ministers* Hue and 
Cry, or a True Discovery of the Insuflerable 
Injuries, Robb«>ri**s, Sec, enact o<l a^iinst 
Ministers,\tc., 1601. 



menced the several degrees of Independency, 
Brownisme,Anabaptisme; admitted himself 
of John Goodwin's schoole (of all ungodli- 
nesse) in Coleman Street ; after that he turned 
Seeker, Manifestarian, and now he is arrived 
at the battlement of an absolute Atheist, and 
by two yeeres drunken labour hath Gallimaw- 
fred the apothecaries book into nonsense, mix- 
ing every receipt therein with some scruples, 
at least, of rebellion or atheisme, besides the 
danger of poysoning men's bodies. Ajid (to 
supply his drunkenness and leacherv with a 
thirty shilling reward) endeavoured to bring 
into obloquy the famous societies of apothe- 
caries and cliyrurge(ms.' The translation has 
none of the defects here attributed to it, and 
the abuse was obviously inspired by political 



fBiikcr's Tryal of Ar^hbisliop Laud; \Vliar- oi>P<>"«iits and the societies whose monopolies 
ton's Collect, i. 77; WoiHrs AthcMue Oxon. rd. i Culpeper was charged with having infringed. 
1815, i. 447; Kenneth Parochial KogistiT ;] Inl65i> a broadside wasissued entitled *AFarm 
Hftstisl's Hist, of Kent. iv. 276, 328. &l\ ; in Spit tlefiolds where all the knick-knacks of 
Richard Culmer, jun.'s Parish I/wkinjr-Glawte. ! Astrology are exposed to open sale. Where 
*<^-] '^- ^- I^- Nicholas' Culpeper brings under his velvet 

CULPEPER. rRe»' also Colkpftek.] | -^^T^r^ * • \' ^^^® ^'l^alinges against the Doctors 

^ of Physick; 2. A Pocket Medicine; 3. An Ab- 
CULPEPER, NICHOLAS (161«-ia54), ' normal Circle,' &c. Second and third edi- 




Pharmacopu^itt .uvuutum- 

settled at Wuk.'hurst, Sussex. He was bom sis, or the London Dispensatory. Further 
in London 18 Oct. 1016; went to Cambridge adonied by the Studies and Collections of 
in 1«34 for a short tim«»: obtained a good the Fellows now living of the saidCoUedge 
knowledge of Latin and Greek : studied the by Nich. Culpeper, gent., student in physick 
f)ld medical writers : was apprenticed to an and astrology, living in Spittlefields, near 
a])othecary of St. Helen's, Bishop.sgate : and , L)ndou. iVinted by a welUvisher to the 
about 1640 set up for himself as an lustrologer Commonwealth of P^Ingland,' 1654. In Sep- 
and physician in Red Lion Street, Spital- tember 1653 Culpeper again trespassed on 
fields. He supported the parliamentarians the monopoly claimed by the recognised 
and the religious sectaries, and is reported medical ^^Titers bv publishing (with Peter 
to have engaged in at least one battle m the Cole) a book entitled * The English Physician 
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Enlaived, with S69 medicines made of Eng- for the Rich and Poor by Diet without Phy- 
lish Herbs that were not in any impression sick.' In the preface Mrs. Culpeper de- 
until this. The Epistle will inform you how nounced Brooks, and called 'Culpeper's Last 
to know this impression from any other.* ; Legacy ' in part a forjfery and in part * an 
This work, like its predecessor, had an enor- undigested Gallimawfrey.* In succeeding 
mous sale. An edition of 1661 was edited , years Peter Cole employed Abdiah Cole [q.v J, 
Ijy Abdiah Cole. Five editions appeared be- probably a relative, to prepare for the press 
fore 1698, and it was reissued in 1802 and 1 809. a large number of those medical tracts and 
Other books which appeared in Culpeper's translations which Culpeper was stated to 
lifetime were : 1. 'Semeiotica Uranica,oran have left him in manuscript. Among these 
Astronomicall Judgment of Diseases,* based are : *The Rational Physician Library/ 1662; 
on Arabic and Greek medical writings, 1651. * Chemistry made Easy and Useful,* trans- 
2. *A Directory for Mid wives,* 1651. 8. 'Ga- ' lated from Sennertus, 1662; and *The Chi- 
len's Art of Physic,' 1652. 4. ' Catastrophe ' rurgeon s Guide,* 1077. In 1802 G. A. 



Magnatum, or the Fall of Monarchy,* 1652. ' Gordon, M.D., published a collective edition 
5. * Idea Universalis Medica Practica,' Am- of Ciilpeper's works in four volumes. This 




His widow was married for the second time 
to John Heyden, author of the ' Angelical 
Guide.' 



Active medical practice and the composition ' ment. 
of these works, all of which embodied much ' A portrait of Culpeper was prefixed to the 
research, ruined Culpeper's health, and he died * Last Legacy ' as well as to the * Directory.' 
of consumption, onginally engendereil, it is ' [Q^nt. Mag. 1797, pt. i. pp. 390-1, 477-8 ; 
said, bv his old wound, on Monday, 10 Jan. Gordoo's edition of Culpeper's Works ; Cul- 
165S-4, aged 38. He married and was the = peper's Works; Brit Mus. Cat.; Watt's Bibl. 
father of seven children. He was cheated of ' Brit. ; see also art. Abdiah Colb.] S. L. L. 
his patrimony, according to his own account, ' 

in his youth, and was always in straitened ' CULPEPER, Sib THOMAS, the elder 
curcumstances, yet he was ready at any time I (1578-1662), writer on usury, was only son 
to give gratuitous medical advice to the poor. ' of Francis Culpeper, or Colepeper, who pur- 
""* " • ^ i- .1 1 .. ^ chased the manors of Greenway Court and 

Elnothington, near Hollingboum, Kent, of 
Sir Warham St. I-«ger, in Elizabeth's reign, 
Culpeper left many manuscripts in his and resided on the former. The father was 
wife's custody. ' My husband,' Mrs. Cul- ' the second son of William Culpeper, or Cole- 
peper wrote in 1656, * left seventy-nine books ' peper, of Losenham, and married Joan, daugh- 
ofnisownmaking or translating m my hands,' ter of John Pordage of Rodmersham, Kent; 
and Peter Cole, the publisher, was invited ' died in 1591 at the age of fifty-three, and was 
to print them. He had already, it was | buried at Hollingboum. Thomas, bom in 
alleged, published seventeen books by the ' 1578, became a commoner of Hart Hall, Ox- 
astrolo^r, and had paid liberally for them, j ford, in 1591 ; left the university without 
But a nval stationer named Nathaniel Brooks | a degree; entered himself as a student at 
put forward several works with Culpeper's one of the Inns of Court ; purchased Leeds 
name on the title-page. The chief of tnese , Castle, Kent, and lived either there or at 
were i (1) ' Culpepers Last Legacy left, and ' Greenway Court for the rest of his life. 
bequeathed to ms Dearest Wife for the Pub- ' James I knighted him 23 Sept. 1619 (Ni- 
lick Good,' 1655, which included treatises on 1 ohols, Progrestes of James /, iii. 568). In 
fevers, the pestilence, and the Galenists' sys- ' 1620 he began writing his ' Tract against the 
tem of medicines, together with a collection high rate of Usurie,* and published it after 
of orifpnal aphorisms; (2) Culpeper's *As- having present-ed it to parliament in 1621. 
trolog^call Judgment of Diseases, 1655, in Culpeper argues that ten per cent., which was 
the nreface to which Brooks states that many the legalisea rate of interest at the time, was 
of Uulpeper's manuscripts came to him on too high for commerce or morality, and argued 
his death ; and (8) *■ Arts Masterpiece, or the | for its reduction to six per cent. * The subject 
Beautifying Part of Physick,' 1660. The came before parliament in 1623 and lo24. 
authenticity of these works seems in the Ultimately the rate of interest was reduced 



main undoubted, in spite of Mrs. Culpeper's 
denials. In 1656 Peter Cole issued * Two 
Books of Physick, viz. Medicaments for tlie 
Poor, or Physick for the Common People, 
from the Latin of Prsvortius, and Health 



to eight per cent. (21 Jac. I, c. 17). Bacon, 
whose essay on usury was first published in 
1625, demanded a reduction to nve percent. 
Culpeper's tract was reprinted in 1041, and 
twice m 1608 — first by Sir .Tosiah Child [q. v.] 
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tm an appendix to lii« * Dis(N)ur«e of Trade/ CULVERWEL, NATHAXAEL (d, 
and secondly by Culpeper *s son. It was trans- 1651 P), divine, was entered as a pensioner 
lated into French with Sir Josiah Child's book I at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 5 April 
in 1754. Culpeper died in January 1661- i 1633, when he is described as ofMiddlesex. 
1662, and was buried in irollin«;bouni church ' He became B.A. in 1636, M.A. in 1640, was 
25 Jan. He marrie<l Elizabeth, daughter of elected a fellow in 1642, and died not later 
John Cheney of Gu«»8tlinpf, Sussex, by whom than 1651. Nothing else is known of hia lifc. 
h«» had thnx' sons and eiglit daughters. Tl»e A Nicholas Culverwel, who was a citixen of 
eldest son, Cheney, inh(*nted Leeds Castle, London in the reign of Elizabeth, bad two 
which was entailed, hut with the consent of daughters married to Laurence Chaderton 




B.A. in 1043; travellwl abroad, and was , reached a seventh edition, edited by bis 
subsequently elwrted probationer-fellow of ' nephew, William Qough, after his death. 
All Souls College, lie was knighted soon Samuel is said by Clark to have been a 
after the Rt^storation ; retired to his estate ' famous preacher.* Nathanael Culverwel was 
on his fathers death in \(W^ and dicKl there presumably a member of this family. His 
in 1697. His will, dated March 1695, was ' works wew» all college sermons or exercises, 
proved 7 Dec. 1697. He was married, and In 1651 William Dillingham (who in 1642 




and wntinga preiac«'ior nis lat tiers tract on course oy Uulverwei on 1 Uonnthians xiii. 
usury (1668), ne publish(^d many pamphlets 12. In 1652 Dillingham published * An Ele- 
on the same subject, rep«'ating his father's r gant and Learned Discourse of the Light of 
arguments. In 1668appean»d his * Discourse | Nature, with several other Treatises, vix. 
shewing the many Advantages which will ! the Schism, the Act of Oblivion, the Child's 
accrue to the Kingdom liy the Abutemenl of Return, the Panting Soul, Mount Ebal, the 
I'sury, together with the absolute necessity White Stone, Spiritual Optics, the Worth of 
of reducing interest f)f mont'v to the lowest ' Souls, by Nathanael Culverwel, M.A., and 
rate it bears in otluT count rifs,' and later lat<»ly fellow of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
in the same year ht> issued a short appendix bridge.' To this were prefixed oommenda- 
to this treatise. Thomas Manl^y coutro- tory letters by Dillingham and Richard Cul- 
Vf'rted Culpeper's view in * I'sury at Six ■ verwcl, the author's brother (d. 1088, aged 
per Cent, examined,' lH()9y and an anony- , 67, after btMng rector of Grundisbnrg, Suf- 
mous writer argued against liim in * Interest folk, forty years). From some phnues in 
of Money mistaken,' 1*M)9. Culpiper replit»d them it appears that Culverwel had suffered 
to Manley in detail in *The S'ecessity of from ill-health, and that some p<»ople had 
abating Usury reassert e<l,' 1670. Culpei)er bepn inclined to charge him with conceit, 
also issued * Brief Survey of tin* Gn^wth of i Tho * Light of Nature' was republished in 



Usurv' in England with tlu* Miscliit»fs attend- 



1 654, 1 ()() 1 , and 1(569. It was editt^l by John 



ing it,' 1(571 ; * Humble Pro]M>sal for the Re- Brown, D.D., of Edinburgh in 1857, with 
lief of Debtf)rs, and ^])tMMly Payment of their a critical essay by John Cairns of Berwick. 
Creditors,' 1071 : 'Several Object ions against , In this edition the numerous classical and 
the Reducement of I'sury . . . with the An- I Hebrew citations, which are supposed to have 
sw«»r,' 1(>71. Culpeper was likewise the an- frighten»Hl former readers, are rejdaced bv 
tlior of a collection of commonplace reflec- . tnnislations. 

tions entitled * Essayes or Moral Discourses I (^ilverwel's * Light of Nature* is a treatise 
on several Subj*»cts. Writt*'!! by a person . of remarkable eloquence, power, and leam- 



of honour,* 1655 and 1(571, and a tract * Con- 
siderations touching Marriag*',' is also attri- 
buted to him. 

[Ilastod's Kent, ii. 46G ; McCiilloch's Lit. 
Polit. Econ. 1845, p. 249; Wood's Athena Oxou. 
(Bliss), iii. 633, iv. 447 ; Brit. Mus. CaU] 



S. L.L. 



ing. Culverwel, brought up in the great 
puritan college, was a contemporary' of Cud- 
worth, Whichcote, and John Smith, all mem- 
Ihts of the same college. His sympathies 
were clearly with the puritans during the 
civil war (see Mount Mbal^ p. 89), and he 
belonged theologically to the remarkable 



■dioolof Cambridge pkionista. His ivritingB 
WBPB among the firat of that school; hig 
launing is great, and he is as familiar with 
Baoon, Dencartee, Lord Herbert, and Lord i 
Brouko as with the scholastic writers. His 
s^le, Uowever, in virid and forcible in spite 
of frequent citations and occaaional quaint- i 
neeg ; and is free from the faaciful neo-pla- 
tonism of aome of his successors. The chief 
interest of bis book is in his theory of know- 
ledge, which coinradea remarkal>1y with that 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. lie quotes 
Herbert with cordial appreciation, though ' 
diaapproving his freetuinking teudt^ucies. 
While stronglj maintaining the existence of 
■clear and indelible principles ' stamped and 
piinted upon the being of man, be argues 
against connate ' ideas much in the vein of | 
Locke. Upon this question he approves the 
teaching of Herbert. His ethical and theo- i 
logical doctrine is nearly the some aii that of 
Cuidwofth. An eicellenl account of Cul- 1 
Terwel's treatises is in Tulloeh's ' liational 
Theology." i 

[Information from the Master of Emmanael ; ' 
pKfiuW la Lipht of Nstura (18.^7). b; John i 
Brown ; Sir W. HsmilWn ou Raid's Worts. I 
p. 782 ; Htrb^rt's Autobiocraphy. by S. L. Leo 
(1886), pp. li, tii ; Tulloch^s Rational Theology 
0874). ii. 4l(U26.] L. S. 

OULY, DA\"TT> (d. 1725 ?), sectary, was 
a native of Guyhim, a hamlet in the parish 
of Wisbech St. Peter's, Cambridgeshire. He 
founded a new sect of dissenters wlio were 
called Cutimiles. They held bim iu sucb 
high esteem that hewa« styled the bishop of 



, n^tsbech St. Marys, Outwell, and 
UpweU, until bis flock was increased l<j seven 
or eight hundred. Bnt after his death, which 
occurred about 1725, the Oulimites gradu- 
ally declined in numbers, and in 1756, when 
Bishop Mawson issued articles of inquiry re- 
epectinanuDconformiHtB, it appeared that there 
were onl^ hfteen families belonging to the sect 
in the diocese of Ely, and that they all re- 
sided at Wisbech St. Mary'a and (Juytiirn. 
Culy's doctrine differed but little from that 
of the anabaptists, to which sect be had ori- 
ginal!]' belonged. 

Shtntlv after hia death there niipeared : 
' The Works of Mr. David Culy, in three 

e.rts : I. The (Jlorv of the two Crown'd 
eads, Adam & dhrist, unveil'd; or the 
Mystery of the New Testament opened. 
U. Letters and Answers to and from several 
Ministers of divers Persuaeiuns, on various 
sutjects. HL Above forty Hymns compos'd 

TOL.XUI. 



Boston, 1797, lamo. The first part, 'The 
Olory of the two Crown'd Heads,' was re- 
printed at Plymouth Dock, 1800, 12mo, and 
lit Spilsby, 1820, 12wo {Bril. Mu». Vat.) 
[Autborities qaoted nliare ; also StfreDBoo's 



CUMBERLAHD.DutB OP (1721-1766), 

[See William Auodbtus.] 

CUMBERLAND, Dukb or (1771-1851 ), 
[See Eksbst Auoustuh, king of Hnnover.] 

CUMBERLAND, Earls of. [See CuK- 

CUMBERLAND, RICHARD (1031- 
1718), bishop of Pel^Tborough, waa born on 
15 July 1031, in the parish of St. Bride's, 1 

London, or, according to Willis, at St. Anne's, 
Aldersgate, in 1632. His father was a citi- 
zen of Fleet Street, He waa educated at St, ' 
Paul's School, and in 1648 admitted to Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge. He graduat«d 
B.A. 1653, M.A. 1656, and was elected feUow 
of his college. He was incorporaled MA. at 
Oxford on 14 July 1657, and became B.D. at 
Cambridge in lt(63. He was diatinguished at 
college, where he became the friend of Pepya, 
HiaeKiah Burton [q. v.], Orlando Bridge- 
man [q. v.l, and other members of bis college. 
After studying physic for a vear or two he 
t^ook orders, and was presented in 1658 to the 
rectory of Brampton, Northamptonshire. He 
was l^ly instituted in 1001, and at the 
aome time made one of the twelve preachers 
to the university of CambrtdgB. In 1667 
Bridgeman, having became lonlke^ier, gave 
to his old friend n living in Stamford. On 
18 March 1607 Pepys mentions that his ' old 
good friend ' Cumberland has come to town 
m a ' plain parson's dress.' Pepys would have 
given lOOi. more with his aister ' Pall ' to 
Cumberland than to any one else who could 
settle four times as much upon her. | Pepye's 
father, however, preferred a Mr, Jackson, to 
whom Pall waa ultimately givenl tjiough 
Pepys could have ' no pleasure nor content in 
bim, as if he had been a man of reading and 
parts like Cumberland.' Cumberland held 
the weekly lecture, and thus preached thtee 
times a week. In 1672 he published bis 
most remarkable book, ' De Legibus Natune 
Disquisitio phitoaophica,' &c, dedicated to 
Bridffeman. An ' aUoquium ad lectorem,' by 
Uezekiah Burton, is prefixed. Iul660hewas 
respoodent at the public commencement. 
The office was regarded as unusttal for a 
country clergyman. Cumberland's defence of 
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two theses directed against Roman catholic i yirtues. Cumberland occapiefl an important 
tenets was lon^ remembered. lie was so place in English ethical speculation, and his 
much alarmed by the att^^mpts of James II influence seems to be traceable in the writings 
to introduce Catholicism as to fall into a dan- of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. ' A Brief 
gerous fever. His protestantism and reputa- ; Disauisition of the Law of Nature* was 
tion for learning inaucod William HI to con- • published in 1692 by J. Terrell (a grandson 
fer upon him the bishopric of Peterborough, of Archbishop Ussher), based upon Cumber- 
Going to a coffee-house on a fast day, accord- land's treatise, translated, abri^g^ed, and re- 
ing to his custom, he was astonished to read arranged with the approval of the author, 
the first news of his preferment in a news- The first edition of the book was very incor- 
paper. He was consecrated on 5 July 1091, rectly printed, owing to the author's absence, 
his predecessor, Thomas White, having been and errors were subsequently multiplied. A 
deprived for not taking the oaths. After his translation by Meacock appeared in 1727, and 
first book Cumberland devoted himself to the another by John Towers, with the life and 
investigation of Jewish antimiities. In 1086 other documents, was published at Dublin in 
he published his * Essay on Jewish Weights : 1750. 

and Measures,* dedicated to his old friend Cumberland had an only son, Richard, arch- 

Pepys as president of the Royal Societv. lie deacon of Northampton and rector of Peakirk, 

had begun to study the fragments of * San- who died on 24 Dec 1737, aged 68. By his 

choniatho,' expecting to find in them a proof wife, Elizabeth Denison, the archdeacon had 

that all the heathen gods had been mortal men. two sons, Richard (died unmarried) and Deni- 

He finish^Kl his first design about the time of son, bishop of Clonfert. [see under Cubcbeb- 

the revolution, when his bookseller thought land, Rlchard, 1732-1811], and onedaugh- 

that readers would care even less than usual ter, married to Waring Ashby. 

for Sanchoniatho. Ho thereupon gave up [^f^ ^y Payne, as above ; Cumberland's Me- 

thoughts of publishing, but pursued his anti- ! moirs HSOT), i. 3-6 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. i. 193, 

quarian investigations. The results of his 287, 704. vi. 80; Pepys's Diary; Le Neves 

prolonged labours appeared after his death. Fasti, ii. 636; Willis's Survey of Cathedrals, iii. 

when his son-in-law and chaplain, S(juier 510; Wood's Fasti (Bliss), ii. 205.] L. S. 
Pavne, published * Sanchoniatho's Phoenician 

Hi'story, translated from the first book of CUMBERLAND, RICHARD (1732- 
Eusebius de Pra?paratione Evangelica, &c.' 1811), dramatist, was bom on 19 Feb. 1732, 
with a preface giving a brief account of the in the master's lodge at Trinity College, Cam- 
life, &c. 0720), and *Origines Gentium Anti- bridge. His great-grandfather was Richard 
ciuissimje ; or attempts f(ir discovering the Cumberland, bishop of Peterborough [q. v.] 
tunes of the first pluntiny: of nations,' 1724. The bishop's only son, Richard,was archdeacon 
Cumberland died on 9 Oct. 1718, and was of Northami>ton. Archdeacon Cumberland's 
buried in liis cathedral. A portrait is given second son, named Denison, after his mother, 
in Cumberland's * ^Memoirs.' From Payne's was born in 1705 or 1706, educated at West- 
account he appears to have been a man of minster.becamea fellow-commoner of Trinity 
great simplicity and entire absence of vanity. College, Cambridge, and in 1728 married Rent- 
He was slow and phle«^matic, and preferred ley'^ daughter, Joanna, who was adorwl by 
the accumulation to the diifusicm of know- many young men at Cambridge (see Moxx. 
ledge. He received a copy of Wilkins's lipntlcy, ii. 113, 267), and when eleven years 
Coptic Testam<'nt at the age of eighty-three, old was celebrated by John Ryrom [q. v.] in 
ana learned the language in order to examine the 'Spectator.' Dtmison Cumberland was 
the book. At the same age he was forced to presented to the living of Stanwick in North- 
give up the visitation of liis diocese. He amptonshire by the Lord-chancellor King, and 
had previously discharged his duties consci- divided his time l)et ween Cambridcre and Stan- 
entiously, saying often that *a man had better wick until Rentley's death (1742). Richanl 
wear out than rust out.' He was liberal, (Cumberland spent much of his infancy in 
and at the end of every year gave all surplus Rentley's lodge, and has left some curious re- 
revenue to tlie poor, reserving only 25/. to mini^cfMices of his grandfather. "When six 
pay for his funoral. His book on th«> laws of years old he was sent to school under Arthur 
nature was one of th»^ innumenihle treatises Kinsman, at Bury St. Edmunds. Before leav- 
called out by opposition to Ilobbes. Tt is ing this school he had written English verse, 
rather cumbrous and discursive, but is ably and com])iled a cento called * Shakespt^are in 
written, and romarkable as laying do^Ti dis- the Shades,' s])ecimena of which are given in 
tinctlv a utilitarian criterion of morality, his memoirs. When twelve vears old he was 
The public cfood is the end of morality, and sent to Westminster, where he lodged at first 
' universal oenevoleiice ' tlie source of all in the same house with Cowi)er, and was a 
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contemporary of Colmon, Churchill, Lloyd, father one of Halifax's chaplains. Just before 
and Warren Hastings. He says that he was : Halifax resigned the lord-lieutenancy he ap- 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, in his pointed Denison Cumberland to the see of 
* fourteenth year, though from the date of his ' Clonfert. He was consecrated 19 June 1763, 
graduation, 1750-1, it would appear that he i and in 1772 translated to Kilmore. He died 
' must have come into residence in 1747, i.e. ! at Dublin, November 1774, his wife sinking 
at the age of fifteen. Some of his grandfather's ' under her loss soon afterwards. His son, who 
books and papers were presented to him by ' paid him annual visits, speaks strongly of his 



zeal in promoting the welfare of his tenants, 
and his general public spirit and popularity. 
Halifax became secretary of state m October 



his uncle, l)r. Richard Bentley (the papers 
were ultimately given by Cumberland to 
Trinity College ; Alo!nc, Bentleif, ii. 41 5). This 

led him to study Greek comedies, afterwards | 1762, and, to Cumberland's disappointment, 
discussed in the * Observer.' He also read | gave the under-secretaryship to a rival, Cum- 
mathematics, and distinguished himself in | berland — according to his own account — hav- 
ing been supplanted owing to his want of 
worldly wisaom in refusing a baronetcy. He 
was now glad to put up with the office of 
clerk of reports (worth 200/. a year) in the 
board of trade. Having little to do, and being 
in want of money, he began his career as a 
dramatist^ and boasts (not quite truly) {Me- 
moirttj i. 269) that he ultimately surpassed 
every English author in point ot numoer of 
plays produced. His first production was a 
* musical comedy,'the * Summer's Tale' (1766), 



the schools, his name being tenth in tlie ma- 
thematical tripos for 1 750- 1 . He was elected 
to a fellowship in the second year after his de- 
gree—the regulations which had hitherto ex- 
cluded candidates until their third year having 
been altered on this occasion. He was after- 
wards chosen to one of the two lay fellow- 
ships. 

After his degree he had gone to Stanwick, 
where he made preparations for a universal 
history, and wrote a play upon Caractacus 



in the Greek manner. Denison Cumberland i in rivalry of Bickerstaff's * Maid of the Mill ' 
had ^ined credit from the government by (revived as * Amelia ' in 1768). His first re- 
-enlistin^ in his own neighbourhood two full gular comedy, * The Brothers,' had a consider- 



companies for a regiment raised by Lord 
Halifax in 1745. By vigorously supporting 
the whigs in a contested election for North- 



able success at Covent Garden in 1769. In 
the next year he composed the * West Indian,' 
during a visit to his father at Clonfert. Gar- 
ampton (April 1748), he established a fresh | rick, whom he had flattered in the epilogue to 
<daim, which Lord Halifax recognised by tak- , the * Brothers,' brought it out in 1771. It ran 
ing the son as his private secretary in the for twenty-eight nights,and passes for his best 
bc^rd of trade. Thomas Pownall [q. v.] was play. He received 150/. for the cop3nright,and 
secretary, and Cumberland, whose office was | says that twelve thousand copies were sold, 
nearly a sinecure, amused himself by studying Cumberland, who was now living in Queen 
history and composing an epic poem. His Anne Street West, became well known in 
father, at the beginmng 0^^1757, changed [ the literary circles. He used to meet Foote, 
his living of Stanwick for Fulham. He was Reynolds, Garrick, Goldsmith, and others at 
■a prebendary of Lincoln from 17Ji5 to 1763, ' the British coffee-house. He produced the 
itod of St. Paul's from 1761 to 1 703 (Le Neve, 'Fashionable Lover' in January 1772, and 
Fcutif ii. 215, 412). At Fnlham Cumberland rashly declared in the prologue that it was 
became acquainted with BubbDodiiigt on, who superior to its predecessor. His sensitiveness 
had a villa in the neighbourhood. He was to criticism made Garrick call him a ' man 
employed as go-between by Halifax and Do- without a skin,' but he explains that there 
dington when Halifax was intriguing with was then * a filthy nest of vipers ' in league 
the opposition in the spring of 1757, and for against eveir well-known man (Memoirs, i. 
a time left his office, though he did not acta- 347, 349). Cumberland's best performances 
allv resign. I belong to the sentimental comedy, which was 

CumWland now wrote his first legitimate put out of fashion by the successes of Gold- 
drama, called *The Banishment of Cicero,' smith and Sheridan. Cumberland gives a 
which was civillv declined by Garrick, but very untrustworthy account of the first night 
published in 17^1 . On 19 Feb. 1759 he (15 March 1773) of Goldsmith's ' She stoops 
married Elizabeth, daughter of George Ridge to conquer.' Goldsmith died 4 April 1774^ 
of Kelmiston, Hampshire, having obtained, shortly after writing the * Retaliation,' con- 
through the patronage of Halifax, an appoint^ taining the kindly though subsatirical de- 
ment as crown agent to Nova Scotia. Halifax, script ion of Cumberland as *The Terence 
after the death of George II, was appointed j of England, the mender of hearts.' The fa- 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland (6 Oct. 1 761 V mous caricature of Cumberland as Sir Fretful 
Cumberland became Ulster secretary, and his Plagiary in the 'Critic,' first performed in 

u 2 
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1779, was said, according to a common anec- | Spain/ in 2 vols. He returned to play-writ- 

Cumberland's 1 

the * School for Scandal/ 1777. It was alleged 
tliat Cumberland was seen in a box reproving | made 5/. by it and ' lost his plume ' (to Mre. 
his children for laughing at the play. ' He . Thrale, 30 April 1782). He produced many 
ought to have laughed at my comedy, for I , other plays, of which the *Jew' (acted twelve 
laughed heartily at his tragedy,' is the retort times) and the ' Wheel of Fortune ' seem to 
commonly attributed to Sheridan. Cumber- have been the most successful. The first 
land's first tragedy, the 'Battle of Hastings,' i is praised for the intention to defend the 
was performed in 1 778, and he denies the whole Jewish character. Besides his play- writing, 
story circumstantially, and says that he con- which only c-eased with his death, he wrote 
vinced Sheridan of its falsehood {Memmra, i. two novels, * Arundel ' (1789) and ' Heniy ' 
271 ; see also Mudford, (\imherlandj i. 179). (1796) (in imitation of Fielding), and a pe- 
Cumberland*s ' Memoirs ' supply suflicient riodical paper called the * Observer/ almost 
proof that the portrait inthe'Critic'wasnot the last imitation of the 'Spectator.' The 
without likeness. Cumberland's * Choleric second volume of the reprint in Chalmers's 
Man ' was produced in 1774 and published * British Essayists ' contains a continuous 
with a dedication to * Detraction.' In 1778 history of the Greek comic dramatists, with 
he produced the* Bat tie of Hastings/ the chief translations of fragments, founded on his 
part in which was written for Henderson's first youthful studies. It was first printed at 
appearance in London. Gurrick's retirement Tunbridge "Wells in 1785, and in a later edi- 
probably weakened his connection with the tion (1798) formed 6 vols., including a trans- 
sta^c. At the end of 1775 Lord George Ger- . lation of the * Clouds ' of Aristophanes. Cum- 
maine (afterwards I^ord Sackville) became , berland's translations were included in R. 
colonial secretary-. Through his favour Cum- Walpole's^ComicorumGroecorumFragmenta' 
berland was api)ointed soon afterwards to (1805) and in Bailey's edition of tfe same 
succeed John Townall as secretary to the : (1840). His translation of the 'Clouds 'is 
board of trade. In 1780 he obtained some ' incluaed in Mitchell's Aristophanes. He pub- 
private information which led to his being | lished in 1801 'A few Plain Reasons for 
sent on a secret mission to Spain in combina- i believingin the Christian Revelation/ and in 
tion with an Abb6 Ilussey. A long account 1792 a poem called 'Calvary.' This poem 
of his adventures on the voyage to Lisbon | was analysed by Dr. Brake in his * Literary 
and his negotiations in Spain is given in his Hours' (Xos. 18 to 21), according to the 
* Memoirs,' and a volume of papers relating i precedent of Addison upon 'Paradise Lost.' 
to it, left by him to his daughter, is in the Drake thinks that Cumi>erlaiid has happily 
British Museum (Addit. MS. 28851). The | combined the excellences of Shakespeare and 
puq)ose was to induce the Spanish autliori- Milt(m,of which he has certainlv made pretty 
ties to agree to a se])anite treaty with Eng- i free use. In consequence of Drake's pniise 
land. The great difficulty, accordiufr to Cum- , seA'en editions were published from 1800 to 
])erland, was that he was forbidden even to , 1811. In conjunction with Sir James Bland 
mention a cession of Gibraltar, while the B urges [q. v.] he wrote an epic called the* Exo- 
Gordon riots in 1780 excited tlie distrust of diad*(lb08). Ofsome odes to Rom ney (1776), 
the Spanish ministers at a critical moment. Johnson observed (Boswell, 12 April 1776) 
Li any case the mission was a failure. Cum- that they would have l)t.*en thought 'as good 
berland n'turned to England, after a year's as odes commonly are' if he had not put his 
absence,in t h<*s]»ring of 1781, Imving incurred nametothem. He also took part in various con- 
an «'xpenditure of 4,r)00/., for wliich he could troversies, defending Bentley against Bishop 
never obtain repayment. Soon afterwards Lowth (1767) in a pamphlet on occasion of 
the board of trade was abolished and Cum- • a remark in Lowth's assault ui)on AVarbur- 
berland s«'nt adrift with a com])ensation of ton, assailing Bishop Watson's theories about 
about half his salary. lie had to reduce church preferment in 1783, and attacking 
his expeudit ure, and settled for the rest of Dr.Parr in a pamphlet called *Curtiusrt»scued 
his life at Tunbridge Wells. Hen? he was a from the Gulph (1785). lie left the care 
neighbour of Lord Sackville, of whom he | of his literary remains to his three friends, 
gives an int cresting account in his * Memoirs.' S. Rogers, * Conversation ' Sharp, and Sir 
Hebecameacommander of volunteers during | J. B. Burges. lie had four sons : Richard, 
the war. lie continued to display a restless ' who married the eldest daughter of the Elarl 
literary activity, prompted partly by the need of Buckinghamshire and died at Tobago ; 
of money. Soon after his return (1782) he i George, who entered the navy and waskill(^d 
published 'Anecdotes of Eminent Painters in ^ at the siege of Charleston; Charles, in the 
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army, and William, in the navy, who both 
survived him ; and three daughters : Eliza^ 
beth, who married Lord Edward Bentinck 
{an alliance which, according to Mrs. Delany, 
was likely to produce serious consequences 
to the health of the Duchess of Portland) ; 
•Sophia, married to William Badcock; and 
Prances Marianne, bom in Spain, who lived 
with her father and married a Mr. Jansen. 
To her he left all his property, which was 
«wom under 450/. 



was wounded at the repulse of the French 
sortie from Bayonne. He left the army after 
the war. He died at the Royal Mint 9 March 
1870. 

[Foster's Royal Lineage, p. 180 ; Memoirs of 
Richard Cumberland (Ix)naon, 1804); Times, 
14 March 1870.] H. M. C. 

CUMINE AILBHE or FINN (657 P- 
669 ?), seventh abbot of Hy, was son of Er- 
nan, son of Fiachna, of the race of Conall 

CumberlanddiedatTunbridgeWell87May I Gulban. The term *ailbhe* is explained as 
1811, and was buried at Westminster Abbey 1 albus, or fair, in the < Annals of Ulster,' and 
14 May, when an oration was pronoimced ' more fully in an ancient poem quoted in 
After the service by his old ftiend^Dean Vin- Reeves's * Adamnan,' where he is referred to 
cent. It is reported in the * European as ' Cumine of fair hair.' Cathal Maguir, 
Magazine,' lix. 397. Two volumes of * pos- , cited bv Colgan, notices him as * Cumineus, 
thumous dramatic works' were printed in abbot of Hy,sonof Dunertach. It is he who 
1813 for the benefit of his daughter, Mrs. broug^ht the relics of St. Peter and St. Paul 
Jansen. A list of fifty-four pieces, with some to Disert Cumini in the district of Roscrea.' 
inaccuracies, is given in the *Biographia ; But this is an error into which Cathal seems to 
Dramatica.' G^enest ( viii. 394) reckons thirty- have been led by the scholiast on the * Calen- 
five regular plays, four operas, and a farce; darof QiJngus.' Cumine Ailbhe was the author 
besides adaptations of 'Timon of Athens' ofa life of bt. Columba, which was discovered 
(^Menwirsy i. 384), in 1771, and others. Six | at Compi^gne and published by Mabillon in 
of the later plays are printed in the fifth his 'Acta Sanctorum,' in 1733, under the 
volume of Mrs. Inchbald^ * Modem Theatre ' author's name. When this work appeared it 
{1811). An engraving of a portrait by Clo- was seen to be identical with the first life in 
Ter is prefixed to his *lif emoirs.' Colgan, which he took from a manuscript at 

[Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, written by Antwerp, and printed without knowing the 
himself, 2 vols. 1807 (a very loose book, date- author. It forms the groundwork of the 
less, ioHCCurate, but with interesting accounts j third book of Adamnan s ' Life of St. Co- 
-of Bentley, Dodington, Lord G. Germaine, and ! lumba.' In the preface to Dr. Reeves's edition 
other men of note) ; Critical Examination of the ' (p. vi) will be tbund a table of references to 
writings of R. Cumberland, by William Mudford, I the passages thus incorporated by St. Adam- 
2r vols. 1812 (an impudent piece of bookmaking, I nan. A composition of still greater interest 
founded upon the last to such an extent that an ; ig the letter on the Paschal controversy ad- 
injunction was procured for the suppression of i dossed to * Segienus, abbot of Hv, and Bec- 

T^^' ???^l?*^oo^T.f ^^n' ^*u n^ ^^^ ""^ ' can the Solitary with his wise' men,' and 
Garnck(1808).ii 289-304; Garrick Correspon- , ^. ^ ^ ^^ who, according to Col- 
denoe,i. 380-2, 387f 426, 427,561-2, 11. 126,282- I ., "V* n i- . y r\ /vn ^ 

m ; Notes ai^d Queried. 6th ser. xi. 504J ««"' ^^^ ^^^^i^f^' ^'^ t^'-. ^ ^ono^f"' 

jlj g was Cumme Ailbhe. Dr. Lanigan, on the 

contrary, believes the writer to have been 

CUMBERLAND, RICHARD FRAN- another of the name known as Cumine fota. 

CIS G. (1792-1870), captain, grandson of This, however, is inconsistent with the fact 

Richard Cumberland (1731-1811) [q. v.], was I that Cumine fota was a bishop, as is proved 

son of Richard Cumberland, once an officer I by his being so termed in the * Calendar of 

in the 3rd foot guards, who died in the island CEngus,' the ^ Annals of the Four Masters,' and 

•of Tobago when awaiting a civil appointment I the * Martyrology of Donegal.' Dr. Lanigan 

there, and his wife. Lady Albinia Hobart, ' objects again that it is improbable that the 

•daughter of the third earl of Buckingham- I monks of Hy would [afterwards] choose for 

shire, who died in 1853. He was bom in 1792. I their abbot ' so great a stickler for the Roman 

Through his mother, who was one of the ladies cycle.' But * in the Irish monastic system 

-of Queen Charlotte's suite, he became a page ' the free election of an abbot by monks wasun- 

of honour, and on 27 Jan. 1809 was appointed ' known, and the law of succession involved 

to an ensigncy in the 3rd foot guards, m which ' numerous and complicated rules to determine 

he became beutenant and captain in 1814. j the respective rights of the church and the lay 

He served as aide-de-camp to the Duke of' tTihe\Anc. Laws of Irelandy fret) The latter, 

"Wellington, of whose personal staff he was ; in fact, seem to have had nghts resembling 

^ne of the last survivors, in the principal ac- ' the right of nomination to a church or parish 

.tions in the Peninsular war in 1812-14, and I enjoyed by the original benefactor and his 
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representatives. Any argument founded on 
the supposed action of the monks of Hy in 
this case must therefore be precarious. Dr. 
Lanigan also thinks the style of the * Letter* 
different from that of the * Life,* observing 
in the former * an affectation of rare words 
and Hellenisms/ but he does not appear to 
have noticed in the ' Life ' such Hellenisms 
as * agonothetse, famen, exedra, trigonos/ &c. 
The * Letter * was occasioned by the intro- 
duction of the cycle of 532 years, and the 
rules for calculating Easter connected with 
it, in lieu of the cycle of eightv-four years 
previously in use m Ireland. Cumine had 
adopted tlie new method, but before doing so 
says he studied the question anxiously for a 
whole year, first entering into * the sanctuary 
of God,* as he terms the holy scriptures, and 
consulting the commentaries of Origen and 
Jerome, then applying himself to ecclesias- 
tical history and the various cycles and Pas- 
chal systems of Jews, Greeks, Latins, and 
Egyptians. He believes this Puschal system 
to prevail all overthe world except among the 
Britons and Irish, whose country, he is un- 
patriotic enough to say, is so insignificant 
as to be only like a * slight eruption on the 
world*s skin. The position is that of Vincen- 
tiusof the school of Lerins, which was so 
closely connected with the Irish church. In 
the course of his argument he quotes the 
councils of Nicea, Gangra, and Orleans ; and, 
besides the fathers already alluded to, Cy- 
prian, Gregory- the Great, and Cyril of Alex- 
andria, and uses language which curiously 
reminds ils of the nineteenth article of the 
Anglican churcli. In treating of the various 
cycles, ten in number, ' he is no st ranger,' as Dr. 
Jjedwich observes, 'to tlu? solar, lunar, and 
bissextile years, to the epactal days and em- 
bolismal montlis, nor to the names of the 
Hebrew, Macedonian, and Egyptian months. 
To examine the various cyclical svstems and 
to point out their construction and errors 
required no mean abilities.' After this cartv 
ful study he consulted tlie Coarbs of Emlv, 
Clonmacnois, Dirr, Mungret, and Clonfert- 
jNlulloe, the leading authorities of the south. 
In this assembly, known as the Synod of 
Magh Lena, he advocated the change he had 
himself adopted. An unexpected opposition 
was raised by one of the members, supposed 
by some to be St. Fintan Munnu, and whom 
he terms * a whited wall.' In the end it was 
arranged that a deputation should visit Home 
in accordanc^e with an ancient rule, ^ If there 
be any greater causes, let them ])e referred to 
the head of cities,' i.e. the chief city of the 
world. These good people, as Ussher says, 
came home fully persuaded that the Easter 
obserA'ed at Uome was instituted by St. 



Peter, though it i^&Uy dated only from the 
previous century. But however learned 
Cumine*8 arguments were, he did not suc- 
ceed in convincing the community of Ht, 
who continued for man^ years after to fol- 
low the Irish computation. To the author 
of the 'Letter' is also ascribed a treatise 
* De poenitentiarum mensura/ which was 
found by Fleming in the monastery of St. 
Gall unaer the name of * Abbot Cumean of 
Scotia.* It has been published by Sirinus, 
and in the ' Bibliotheca Patrum/ and * bears 
every mark,* Dr. Lanigan says, * of that line 
of studies to which the writer of the Paschal 
Epistle addicted himself,' and as the title 
of abbot is given to him we have a further 
reason for identifying him with Cumine 
Ailbhe. The treatise snows great knowledge 
of the discipline of both the Greek and Latm 
churches, and in reference to Easter lays spe- 
cial stress on the canons against ' Quart ode- 
cimans,' as if the author desired to guard the 
reader particularly against their errors. St. 
Cumine's day is 24 I'eb. 

[Ussher's Works, iv. 432-44 ; Ck>lgan'8 Acta 
Sarict. pp. 408-11 ; Reeves's Adamnan, pp.n, 176. 
199. 288, 375: Calendar of (Engus, xliv, liv; 
Lanigan's £cel. Hist ii. 395-402 ; Ancient Laws 
of Ireland (KoUs ed.), iii. p. Uxii ; Ledwich's 
Antiquities of IreUind, 107-9 ; Remains of Rev. 
A. Haddan, p. 289 ; Martyrology of Donegal at 
24 Feb.] T. O. 

CUMINQ. [See also Comyn and Ccm- 

MINO.] 

CUMING or GUMMING, Sir ALEX- 
ANDER (1690?-177o), chief of the Che- 
rokees, was the only son of Sir Alexander 
Cuming, M.R, the first baronet of Culter, 
Aberdeenshire, by his first wife, Elizabeth, 
second daughter of the second wife of Sir 
Alexander bwinton, a Scotch judge with the 
courtesy title of Lord Mersington. He was 
probably born about 1(»90, for although his 
birth is not recorded in the Culter registers 
he is mentioned with his two sisters in the 
Aberdeen Poll Book of lOiK). In 1714 he 
was called to the Scottish bar, and also held 
a captain's commission, it is said, in the Rus- 
sian army. From his manuscripts, cited in 
Lysons's * Environs,' iv. 20-3, and * Notes 
and (Queries,' 1st ser. v. 278-9, it appears that 
Cuming was induced to quit the legal profes- 
sion by a pension of 300/. a year being granted 
to him by government at Christmas 1718, 
and that it was discontinued at Christmas 
1721 at the instance, he suggests, of Sir Ro- 
bert AValpole, who bore a grudge against his 
father for opposing him in parliament. It is 
far more likely that he was found of a too 
flighty disposition to fulfil the services ex- 
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pected of him. In 1729 he was led, by a 
dream of his wife's, to undertake a voyage 
to America, with the object of visitinff the 
Cherokee mountains on tne borders of South 
Carolina and Virginia. Leaving England on 
18 Sept. he arrived at Charlestown on 5 Dec., 
and on 11 March following he began his 
journey to the Indians* country. It was on 
3 April 1780 that * by the unanimous con- 
sent of the people he was made lawgiver, 
commander, leader, and chief of the Cherokee 
nation, and witness of the power of God, at 
a general meeting at Nequisee [Nequassee], 
in the Cherokee mountains.' A place in 
G^rgia was named * Cumming ' in memory 
of his visit. Extracts from his journal, giving 
an account of his transactions with the In- 
dians and his explorations in the Cherokee 
mountains, were published in the London 
* Daily Journal ' of 8 Oct. 1 780. He returned 
to Charlestown on 18 April 1780, accom- 
panied by seven Indian chie& of the Cherokee 
nation, and on 5 June arrived at Dover in 
the Fox man-of-war; on the 18th he was 
allowed to present the chiefs to George II in 
the royal chapel at Windsor, and four days 
later laid his crown at the feet of the king, 
when the chiefs laid also their four scajps to 
show their superiority over their enemies, 
and five eagle tails as emblems of victory 
(2>at7y Joumaly 8, 12, and 20 June 1780). 
The proceedings of the chiefs while in Eng- 
land excited the ^atest interest (see Daily 
Journal and Daily Post, June to October 
1780, passim). Shortly before they returned 
to their country Cuming drew up an * Acrree- 
ment of Peace and Friendship,' which he 
signed with them on 29 Sept. at his lodgings 
in Spring Gtirdens, in the name of the Britiui 
nation, and with the approval of the board 
of trade. There is little doubt that this 
agreement, the text of which is to be found 
in the * Daily. Journal ' of 7 Oct. 1780 (see 
also ib. 1 Oct.), was the means of keeping the 
Cherokees our firm allies in our subsequent 
wars with the French and revolted American 
colonists. 

By this time some reports seriously affecting 
Cuming's character had reached England. In 
a letter from South Carolina, bearing date 
12 June 1780, an extract fVom which is 

fiven in the * Eccho, or Edinburgh Weekly 
oumal,' for 16 Sept., he is directly accused 
of having defrauded the settlers of large sums 
of money and other property by means of fic- 
titious promissory notes. He does not seem 
to have made any answer to these charges, 
which, if true, would explain his subsequent 
ill-success and poverty. The government 
turned a deaf ear to all his proposals, which 
included schemes for paying off eighty mil- 



lions of the national debt by settling three 
million Jewish families in the Cherokee moun- 
tains to cultivate the land, and for relieving 
our American colonies from taxation by es- 
tablishing numerous banks and a local cur- 
rency. Being now deeply in debt, he turned 
to alchemy, and attempted experiments on 
the transmutation of metals. A few years 
later, in 1787, we find him confined within 
the limits of the Fleet prison, but having a 
rule of court. Here he remained until 1766, 
when, on 80 Dec. of that year, he was nomi- 
nated by Archbishop Seeker a poor brother 
of the Charterhouse, and took up his abode 
in the hospital on 3 Jan. 1766. Dying there 
nearly ten years afterwards, he was buried in 
the cnureh of East Bamet on 28 Aug. 1775. 
He had been elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society on 80 June 1720, but, neglecting to 

fay the annual fee, was expelled on 9 J^e 
757. He married Amy, aaughter of Lan- 
celot Whitehall, a member of an old Shrop- 
shire family, and a commissioner in the cus- 
toms for Gotland. By this lady, who was 
buried at East Bamet on 22 Oct. 1748, Cum- 
ing had a son, Alexander, bom about 1787, 
and a daughter, Elizabeth, who predeceased 
him. His son, who succeeded to the title, 
was a captain in the army, but became dis- 
ordered in his mind, and died some time be- 
fore 1796 in a state of indigence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Red Lion Street, Whitechapel. 
At his death the baronetcy was supposed to 
have become extinct. It has been assumed, 
however, through the medium of an adver- 
tisement in the 'Times* of 2 March 1878, 
and other newspapers, by Kenneth William 
Cumming, M.D., surgeon-major in the army, 
whose statement of claim has not been deemed 
satisfactory by the genealogists. 

[MarshaH's Genealogist, iii. 1-11 ; Burke's 
Peerage(l832),i. 308; Foster's BaroneUge( 1882), 
p. 684 ; Scottish JoumAl of Topography, Anti- 
quities, Traditions, &c., ii. 254.] G. G. 

CUMING, HUGH (1791-1865), natural- 
ist, was bom at West Alvington, Kingsbridge, 
Devonshire, on 14 Feb. 1791. His early love 
for natural history was fostered by Colonel 
Montagu, who lived in the neighbourhood. 
He was apprenticed to a sail-maker, and in 
1819 he sailed to South America and settled 
at Val])araiso. Here he found an ample op- 
portunity for collecting shells, and was en- 
couragea by the consul there, and several 
naval officers, particularly Captains King and 
FitzRoy. In 1826 he gave up business in 
order to devote himself to his favourite pur- 
suit. For this he built a yacht and cruised 
for twelve months among tne Pacific Islands, 
so successfully that on a second voyage the 
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C'hilian government gave him special exemp- 
tion from port dues, and privileges of buying 
stores free of duty. He t nus spent two years 
on the coast of Chili, returning to his native 
land with his abundant collections. 

In 1836 he determined to explore the Philip- 
pine Islands, and credentials from the Spanish 
authorities at Madrid, with his knowledge of 
the language, placed him at once on the most 
favourable footing. He was thus able to 
enlist the services of the clergy and their 
scholars, who were encouraged to hunt the 
wood for snails and other shells. Cuming 1 
returned after four years* labours, paving 
passing visits to Mala(*ca, Singa]M)re, and St. ' 
Helena. The dried plants amounted to a I 
lumdred and thirty thousand specimens; these, 
with the living orchids, were at once distri- . 
bute<l, and his zoological collections also ren- 
dered available for science by being placed in 
museums at home and abroad. He died on 
10 Aug. 18(55 at his house in Gower Street, 
London, after long suffering from bronchitis 
and asthma. 

G. H. Sowerby namt»da genus of bivalved 
shells Ci/wu'wym, after him, in 1833. 

[Athenpeum, 19 Aug. 1865, pp. 247-8; Gent. 
Mag. 8rd ser. xix. (1865), 617-19 (roprint of 
former); Proc. Linn. J:?oc. (1865-6), pp. 57-9 ; 
Roy. See. Cat. Sci. Pai>ere, ii. 103-4.] B. D. J. ' 

GUMMING. [See also Comyn and , 
Cuming.] ] 

CUMMING, ALEXANDER (n'^'*^ ' 
1814), matlit'inatician and mt^chanic, was a 
native of Edinburgh. He was a])prenticed 
to the watchmaking busiiiesti, which lie car- 
ried on withjn't'at rt^putation formanyyears 
in Bond Street, London. On retiring from 
trade he settled in IN'ntonvillo, wliere he 
had seA'oral houses. He was ai)pointed a 
county magistrate, and elected a fellow of ' 
the lioyal Society. He continued to pursue 
liis mechanical studies with diligence to the 
t ime of his death, which occurred on 8 March 
is 14. He was the father of James Cumming 
(r/. 18l>7) [q. v.] 

Besides some pa])ers in the * Communica- 
tions to the Hoard of Agriculture,' he wrote : 
] . * The Elements of Clocrk and Watch Work, 
ada])ted to practice,' London, 17()(), 4to. 
ti. * (Jhservations on the Eflects which Car- 
riageAV heels, with Kims of difterent Shapes, 
have on the Koads ' [London, 1707], 8vo, and 
18(M), 4to. 'A. * Di.-^sertation on the Influence 
of Gravitatitm, considered as a Mechanic 
l^ower,* Edinburgh, l803, 4to. 4. * The De- 
structive EffectsoftheConical Broad Wheels 
of Carriages controverted ; with the improv- 
ing effects of cylindrical wheels of the same 



breadth, aa they regard the roads, the labour 
of cattle, &c./ 1804, 4to. 5. ' A Supplement 
to the ObaervationB on the Contrary Effecu 
of Cylindrical and Conical Carriage WheeU,' 
London, 1809, 4to. 

[Gent. Mag. Ixxxiv. pt^ i. p. 414 ; Biog. Diet, 
of Living Authors (1816), 8S, 425 ; Cat. of 
Printed Books in Brit. Mas. ; Watt's Bibl. Brit] 

T. C. 

CUMMrNQ, JAMES (d, 1827), official 
in the India Onice, son of Alexander Cam- 
ming [q. v.], watchmaker, of Bond Street, en- 
tered the 8er>'ice of the board of control in 
1793 as a clerk. In 1807 be was appointed 
head of the revenue and judicial department 
under the board of control, which post be held 
until 1823, when he retired with his health 
broken down by overwork. Accordinfl* to the 
statement drawn up by himself and published 
in 1825, with a view to obtaining a pension 
equal to his salary of 1 ,000/. a year, he assisted 
in drawing up the fifth report of the select 
committee of the House 01 Commons on the 
internal government of Madras, for which he 
was voted a gratuity of 500/. in 1814, and 
300/. in 1816. He also a notes in this pam- 

Ehlet the minute of the board of control on 
is retirement in 1823, and the testimony of 
Canning, the Right Hon. John Sulivan, Lord 
Teigiimouth, and Lord Binning to the effi- 
ciency of his services. In 1824 Lord Liverpool 
gave his sister, Miss Cumming, a pension of 
200/. a year, after a laudatory notice of his 
servi(res in a speech of Lord Hinning*s on the 
Superannuation Bill in the House of Com- 
monson 12 June 1854. He died at LoA'ell Hill 
Cottage, lierkshire, on 23 Jan. 1827, and as 
in the notice of his death he is .spr^ken of 
as an F.S.A., he is probaldy the same James 
Cumming, F'.S.A., who published an edition 
of Owen FellthamV ' Kesolves * in 1806, with 
a dedication to the Duke of Gloucester. 

[Gent. Mag. February 1827 ; Brief Notice of 
the Services of Mr. Cumming, late head of the 
Ke venue and Judicial Department in the office 
of the Rip;ht Hon. the Board of Commissioners 
fortho Affairs of India, 20 July 1825.] H.M. S. 

CUMMING, JAMES (1777-1861), pro- 
f<*s8or of chemistry at Cambridge, was de- 
scend(Ml from the Scotch family of Cumming 
of Altyre. His grandfather, however, lett 
Scotland after Culloden, and James Cumming 
was born in England on 24 Oct. 1777. Enter- 
ing at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1797, 
he graduated as tenth wrangler in 1801, and 
became fellow of Trinity in 1803. While a 
student he devoted much time to experiments 
in natural philosophy, and in 1815 he was 
eleitted professor of chemistry- in succession 
to Smithson Tennant [q. v.] He was keenly 
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^ive to the chemical and physical discoveries CUMMING, JOHN (1807-1881 ), divine, 
being raj^idly made at that time, and in 1819 was bom in the parish of Fintray, Aberdeen- 
he ffave in his lectures Oersted's £Eimou8 ex- shire, 10 Nov. 1807. He was educated at 
penments, showing the deviation produced ! the Aberdeen grammar school, and in 1822 
in a magnetised needle by an electric current i became a student at the university. He 
parallel to its axis, and observed, * Here we showed * brilliant promise,' and graduated 
nave the principle of an electric telegraph.' M.A. in 1827. He then studied in the Di- 
He was one of those who contributed much i vinity Hall, and during vacations act«d as a 
to the early fame of the Cambridge Philo- private tutor. He was licensed to preach 
sophical Society, of which he was for some 3 May 1882 by the Aberdeen presbytery, 
time president, and his papers in its ' Trans- ' Soon afterwaras, while acting as tutor m 
actions,' vols. i. and ii., and in Thomson's Kensington, he was invited to preach in the 

* Annals of Philosophy,' new ser. vols. v. vi. ' National Scottish Church at Crown Court, 
And vii. (1823-4), though extremely un^re- Covent Garden. On 18 Aug. 1832 he received 
tentious, are landmarks m electro-magnetism a call from the church. In 1833 he married 
and thermo-electricity. He * seems, in fact, Elizabeth, daughter of James Nicholson, one 
to have made an independent discovery of of the elders. The church was then very 
thermo-electricity ' (Tait, ' Kede Lecture,' small and inconvenient, and the minister's 
Nature^ 29 May 1873, p. 86). He constructed income not over 200/. His preaching soon 
most delicate electroscopes, and made impor- attracted a larger congregation ; and in 1847 
tant modifications and simplifications of eiec- the church was rebuilt at a cost of 5,000/. It 
trical methods. He was tne first to show, in was opened in 1848, with sittings for a thou- 
1823,that when the temperature of one June- sand persons. The income from pew rents 
tion of certain thermo-electric circuits was reached 1,500/. ; but Cumming refused to 
Ifradually raised, the current gradually rose to receive more than 900/., the remainder pav- 
a maximum, then fell ofi", ana finally was re- ' ing off the debt incurred for rebuilding. lie 
versed at a red heat. He published an ex- afterwards raised funds by which schools 
tended thermo-electric series in an appendix in Little Russell Street were added in 1849 ; 
to his important paper * On the Development and ragged schools, with a church, in Brewer's 
of Electro-Magnetism by Heat' (Cfcrm^. PAi7. Court m 1855. Cumming took an active 

Trans, ii. 47-76), read 28 April 1823. Had he part in a great number of philanthropic move- 
been more ambitious and of less uncertain ments, and was a popular preacher. Cum- 
health, his clearness and grasp and his great | ming was prominent as a controversialist, 
aptitude for research might have carried him i He opposed the seceders, who ultimately 
into the front rank of discoverers. He was formed the Free church, in many pamphlets 
remarkable for getting at the pith of any ques- and lectures. He declined several invitations 
tion and presenting it clearly, and thus made ! to accept important charges in Scotland, va- 
an excellent teacher, to which result also the ' cated tnrougn that event. In 1839 he had 
auccess of his experiments contributed. He ! a public discussion at Hammersmith, in which 
•continued to lecture till 1860, and for years he defended protestant doctrine against Daniel 
after went on working in his laboratory , within ] French, a Roman catholic barrister. The pub- 
a few weeks of his death suggesting some in- ' lished report went through many editions, 
ffenious crucial experiments in physical optics. He took part in the Maynooth controversy 
He died on 10 Nov. 1861 at North Runcton, of 1845 ; he lectured on the same subject for 
near Lynn, Norfolk, of which place he had the Protestant Reformation Society in 1849; 
been rector since 1819. Cumming was highly I he presided at meetings to protest against the 
respected for his independence of thought ; * papal aggression ' oi 1860 ; and had a cor- 
and action and his kindly and unostentatious ! respondence with Cardinal Wiseman upon 
^^haracter. He was a liberal, well read in lite- the * persecuting clause ' of the archiepiscopal 
rature, conversationally polished, and good- ' oath. A testimonial was presented to him, 
naturedly ironical. I to which the Duke of Norfolk subscribed. 

In 1827 Cumming published ' A Manual i In 1853 the Wiseman controversy was re- 
•ofElectro-Ihrnamics,' Based on Montferrand*s vived, and a meeting was held at Exeter 

* Manuel d'Electricit6 Dynamique,' with large Hall, which the cardinal was invited to at- 
additions and improvements. His papers, j tend. Cumming became most widely known 
besides those already referred to, include a | by his writings on the interpretations of pro- 

* Report on Thermo-Electricity ' in * Brit, phecy, holding that the * last vial ' of the 



Assoc. Reports,' 1831-2, and two other papers, 
i». 1833. 

[Oambridge Independent Press, 16 Nov. 1861 ; 



Apocalypse was to be poured out from 1848 
to 1867. In 1863 he lectured against Bishop 
Colenso. In 1868, when the G^^cumenical 



CommiDg's papers ; Tait, loc cit.] G. T. B. \ CouncU was summoned by Pius IX, Cum- 
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ming took occasion of a passage in the apo- senior optima in 18«U. He was ordained in 
stolic letter to ask whether he mi^ht attend. | 1835 to the curacy of his uncle, James Cum- 
The pope explained, through Archbishop (now ming [q. v.], professor of chemistry at Gam- 
Caroinal) Manning, that his presence was not bridge, and rector of North Runcton, Xor- 
admissible. . folk. In 1838 he was appointed classical 

Gumming relieve<l liis hard labours in the | master of the West Riding proprietaiy school^ 
pulpit and with the pen by brief holidays and in 1841 he became vioe-pnncipal of King 
ana a weekly excursion to a cottage near | William's Colle^ in the Isle of Alan. Gum- 
Tunbridge Wells. Here he amused himself i ming remained m the Isle of Man for fifteen 




keeping/ published in 1864. , History, Physical, Ecclesiastical, Giyil, and 

In 1876 Gumming's health began to decline, Legendary.' In this yolume he has dealt 
and on 21 July 1879 he sent in his resigna- ' largely with the mythical tales, succinctly 
tion. A sum of 3,000/. was raised by his recording the history of the island, and care- 
admirers, which brought an annuity of 300/. . fully examining all the interesting geological 
His wife died 1 Sept. 1879. liis mind was phenomena. The lithological chancter of the 
already weakened, and he died o July 1881. island and the disturbances which have pro- 
He was buried at Kensal Cireen. He re- duced the subsidence of some geological for- 
ceiyed the honorary' degree of D.D. from | mations, and the emergence of others, are 
Edinburgh in 1844.' A list of more tlian a : carefully and accurately* described, 
hundred [)ublications of yariuuA kinds is giyen Gumming was appointed in 1856 to the 
in Gumming's life. mastershipof King Edward's grammar school. 

Among tlicm are : 1. * Lectures for the Lichfield. In 1858 he became warden and 
Times, or an Exposition of Tridentine and , professor of classical literature and geology 
Tractarian Popery,' 1844. 2. | Is Ghristianity m Queens GoUege, Birmingham. In 1862 

he was presented by the lord chancellor to 



the rectory of Mcllis, Suffolk, which he ex- 
changiHl in 1867 for the yicarage of St. John's, 
Bethnal Green. 

Cumming married in 1838 Agnes, daughter 



from God ? ' a manual of christian evidence, 

1847 (1 1 editions). 3. * Apocalyptic Sketches * 

(3 series), 1848-50. 4. * Prophetic Studies, 

or Lectures on the Book of Daniel,' 1850. 

5. * Signs of the Times, or Present, Past, and 

Future,' 1854. 6. * The Great Tribulation, or ; of Mr. Peclcham, by whom he had a fainily 

Things comingon tilt* Kartli/1 859. 7. ' Popu- ' of four sons and two daughters, who sur- 

lar Lectures on tlui " Kssays and Reviews/" . vived him. He btKjame a fellow of the Geo- 

1861. H. *Tlie Millennial Kest, or the , logical Society of London in 1846, and he 

World as it will l)e/ lf^(>i\ 9. * Moses published some papers in the journal of that 

Right, and Bishop Golenso Wrong/ 1S)3. societv. He died quite suddenly on 21 Sept. 

10. 'Driftwood, Seawood, and Fallen , 18(58.* 

Leaves,' 2 vols of essavs, MJ3. 11./ The m^j^rterly Journal of the (^.eologicnl Society. 

Destiny of the Nations, 1S04. 1^2. ; Ritual- ^^^^ . Cambri.l-e Calendar; Walford's Men of 

ism the lliphway to Rome, IMW. i3. * Ihe ^j^^ ^ime, 1862; New Philosophical Maga/ine, 

Sounding of the Last Trumpet, or the Last i^gQ . Journal of the Archaeological Institute.] 

Wots* 1M)7. 14. 'The Seventh Vial, or K. H-t. 

the Time'of TrouUe Re^'U"*' 1^^^- l''^- * The 

Fall of Rahvlon, foreshadowed in her Teach- GUMMING, ROUALEYN GEORGE 

ings, in History, and in Prophecy/ 1M70. GORDON- (1820-18(5(5), the African lion 

[In Meniorian*!, tho Hev. John Cumminp, D.D., ^n^^^^'r, second son of Sir AViUiam Gordon 
F.K S.K. (printed for private distrihuiion). n.d.j : (Tordoii-( uinmmg, second baronet ot Altyre 

I and Gordonstown, was bom on 15 March 

CUMMING, JOSEPH (iKORGE (1812- ^ 18i>(). He was educated at Eton, but even 
1868), geologist and divine, was born on , in his boyhood was distinguished more for 
16 Feb. 1812 at Matlock, Derbyshire. He , his love of sport, especially salmon-fishing 
was educated at Oakham grammar school, ] and deer-stalking, than for anything else, 
where he was remarkable for his grave ear- , He enteral the East India Compimy's service 
nestness, scarcelv ever indulging in games. | as a cornet in the Madras cavalr}' in 18:J8, 
He was, however, fond of wrestling, and was , and on his way had his first experience of 
a great walker, especially visiting Derbyshire sport in South Africa: but the climate of 
and colh'cting fossil remains. 1 le gained ex- , the East did not agree with him, and in 1840 
hibitions at Oakham and proceeded to Em- > he resigned his commissitm. He then re- 
man iiel College, Cambridge, where he was I turned to Scotland, and devoted himself to 
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deer-stalking; but in his own words he found 
* the life of the wild hunter so far preferable 
to that of the mere sportsman ' that he ob- 
tained an ensigncy in the Royal Veteran 
Newfoundland Companies. Not finding the 
opportunities for sport in America which 
he expected, he excnanged in 1843 into the 
Cape Mounted Rifles, and once more found 
himself in Africa. Ue did not lon^ remain in 
his new regiment, but resigned his commis- 
sion at the close of the year, and purchasing 
a wagon and collecting a few followers, he 
spent the next five years hunting in the inte- 
rior of South Africa. In 1848 he returned to 
England, and in 1850 he published his * Five 
Years of a Hunter's Life in the Far Interior of 
South Africa,' a book which had an immense 
success, and made him the lion of the season. 
In 1851 he exhibited his trophies of success at 
the Great Exhibition. He then went about 
the country lecturing and exhibiting his lion 
skins for some years, and under the sobriquet 
of the * Lion Hunter ' he obtained great popu- 
larity, and made a good deal of money. In 
1856 he published a condensed edition of his 
book as * The Lion Hunter of South Africa,' 
and in 1858 he established himself at Fort 
Augustus on the Caledonian Canal, where his 
museum was a great attraction to all tourists. 
He was a man of great height and physical 
strength, with very Scotch features^ and he 
seems to have had a Scotch premonition of 
death, for he ordered his coffin and made his 
will just before he died at Fort Augustus on 
24 ftlarch 1866. 

fPreface to the firat edition of his book; Gent. 
Hng. May 1866 ; private iiiformation.] 

H. M. S. 

GUMMING, THOMAS (d, 1774),quaker, 
commonly known as the * nghting Quaker,' 
was a private merchant engaged in tne Afri- 
can traide. During a business voyage he con- 
tracted an acquaintance with the kmg of Le- 
gibelli (South Barbary), whom he found well 
disposed to English enterprise, and who, being 
exasperated with the French, had actually 
commenced awar against them. He requested 
the English to protect his trade, and on con- 
dition of receiving the sole privilege of tra- 
ding with the country, Cumming agreed to 
exert his influence with the English govern- 
ment. After ascertaining the strength of the 
French positions on the coast, he returned to 
Englana, and having formed a plan for an 
ex^dition, presented it to the board of trade, 
by whom it was approved after a critical ex- 
amination. Many obstacles were placed in 
his way by the government, but at length the 
ministry grant^ a military and naval force, 
though a much inferior one to that he con. 



I sidered necessary. This force was professedly 
put under the command of military officers^ 
. but Cumming really had the entire direction^ 
I and his local knowledge enabled him to guide 
I it in such a manner tliat it proved entirely 
successful. Cumming had hoped, as he ex- 
plained to the Society of Friends, that blood- 
shed might be avoided, and avowed that 
: otherwise he woidd not have urged it. This 
; hope, however, was fruitless, and he then 
took the entire blame on himself, but there 
is no reason to suppose he was disowned by 
the Friends. He died 29 May 1774. 

[Humes Hist. x. 06; State Records; Gent. 
Mag. 1774. 287.1 ^' C. B. 



, CUMMING, WILLIAM (J. 1797-1823), 
j portrait-painter, was a painter of repute in 
Dublin towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, and his female portraits were much 
admired. Some of his portraits have been 
engraved, notably James Cufle, Lord Tyraw- 
ley, engraved in mezzotint by John Raphael 
Smith, Edward Cooke, uuder-secretary for 
Ireland, and John Doyle, both engraved in 
mezzotint by W. Ward. He painted a pic- 
ture of Christ and Zebedee's Children, which 
was. engraved for Macklin's bible by J. Hol- 
loway, and published in 1798. In 182 1, 
when the Koyal Hibernian Academy, after a 
protracted controversy, succeeded in obtaining 
a charter, Cumming was one of three artists 
elected by ballot to choose eleven others, 
and thus form the first fourteen academi- 



cians. 



[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Chaloner Smith's 
British Mezzotinto Portraits; W. B. Sarsfield 
Taylor's History of the Fine Arts in Great 
Britain and Ireland.] L. C. 

CUMMING, WILLIAM (1822 P-1 865), 
the pioneer of modem ophthalmology, was the 
first to demonstrate tliat rays of light falling 
on the human retina might be reflected back 
to the eye of an observer, and that the fundus 
of the eye, till then a dark and hidden region, 
might, under certain conditions of illumina- 
tion, become visible. This important fact was 
communicated by him to the Medico-Chirur- 
gical Society of London in June 184C, in a 
paper 'On a Luminous Appearance of the 
Human Eye,' &c. He never obtained a view 
of the tissue and vessels of the retina. This 
was re8er^*ed for Helmholtz, who, in a tract 
of forty-three pages, described his method of 
viewing these structures by means of a polar- 
ising apparatus (* Beschreibung eines Augen- 
spiegels, &c., Berlin, 1861^. This was after- 
wards superseded by a mirror, to which the 
now familiar name of * Ophthalmoscope* waa 
spplied. It underwent many modifications 
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until the whole fundus of the eye, in its healthy f senice was the Persia, built by R- Napier & 
and in it8 niorhid state, has been so minutely i Son in 1855, which was not only the laigeet 
descrilHKl and depicted as to be familiar to ' of the ships, but surpassed in speed all the 
every medical student. ' other vessels. The succetss of the iron steamen 

humming wa8 a ningularly modest and was from the first undoubted, and in coufBe 
retiring man, a thoughtful and accurate ob- of time it was found advisable to abandon 
server ; and hud his life been prolonged he , paddles as the propelling power, and to rely 
would no doubt have fiu-ther aeveloped his . entirely on the screw, and no paddle-wheel 
important discovery. He fell into ill health, boats were built after 1862, when the China 
and died at Limehouse in 1855, aged 83. | was the first large ship sent across the At- 

[Powonal knowledge] J. D. l^^ic with a screw movement. On 9 March 

1859, m recofi^nition of the services which he 

CUNARD, Sir SAMUEL (1787-1805), had rendered to this country by the e«t*- 
ghipowner, son of Abraham Cunard, merchant, ' blishment of the Cunard line of steamers, her 
of Philadelphia, by his wife, a daiighter of I majesty, upon the recommendation of Lord 
Thomas Murphv,was probably bom at Hali- i Palmerst on, conferred a baronetcy on Cunard. 
fax, Nova Scotia, on 21 Nov. 1787. lie was I He was elected a fellow of the'Hoyal Geo- 
for many years a merchant at Halifax, and ' graphical Society in 1646. He died at his 
the owner of whalers which went from Nova residence, 26 Princes Gardens, Kensington, 
iScotia to the JV-ific. In 1830 he cont em- ' London, on 28 April 1865, and his persoiudtv, 
plated the establishment of a mail service ! on 27 May, was sworn under 350,000/. He 
between England and America, his original i married, in February 1816, Susan, daughter 
plan, whicli lie afterwards carriwl out, being of William Dufius of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
to run steamers from Liverpool to Halifax, She died at Halifax on 28 Jan. 1828. 




eminent marine en^^ineer. The result of an ' Boston Mails — Parl.Pap6r8,xlv. 195-231 (1846), 
interview with Napier was that Cunard gave 1 and li. 37 (1861).] G. C. B. 

him an order for four steamships, each of i 

1,200 tons burden and 440-lu)rse]M)wer. The I CUNDY, THOMAS, the elder (1765- 
projectthenassuminjr a proportion which was ' 1825), architect and builder, eldest son of 
beyond tlie resources of a private individual, Peter Cundy of Restowrick House, St. Den- 
he joined with Mr. (u'orp^e Hums of Glasgow nis, Cornwall, and Thomasine Wilcocks, his 
ana Mr. David ^laclvtT of Liverpool, and wife, was baptised at St. Dennis 18 Feb. 
established in 18.SJ) the IJritisli and North 17(35, and belonged to an ancient family, of 
American Koyal Mail Si t;ani Packet Company, which the main branch was long seated at 
The ^oMTiiment on 4 May l8o9 ♦Altered into Sandwich in Kent. Cundy left his home 
a contract with Cunard for the conveyance of early, and after being apprenticed to a builder 
the mails between hiver])0ol and Halifax, at Plymouth, at the age of twenty-one came 
Jioston jind (^uc])ec, for seven years at (>(),0(X)/. to T-.ondon to seek his fortune there. By his 
per annum, sti]»ulating at the same time that unremitting industry' he overcame all difti- 
tlie ships shoubl l)c of suHicient stn*n^th and culties, and establishing himself as an archi- 
cajjacity to l>e used as troopsliijjs in case of tt'ct and builder in Ranelagh Street, Pimlico, 
necessity, and to receive a litting armament, secured extensive employment in that capa- 
The first voya;^n' of this line across the At- city in London and all parts of the country, 
lantic Avas nnuh; by the l^ritannia, which in At the age of twenty-eight he was employetl 
the ])resence of an immense concourse of , as clerk of the works at Normanton Park, 
spectators left Liveq)ool on 4 July IMO, Cu- , under Mr. S. P. Cockerell, upon whose ret ire- 
nard himself sailing in the vessel. She ar- ment he was retained by Sir Gilbert Heath- 
rived at Boston in fourt(»en days and eight cote to complete the alterations in progress. 
ln>urs, w]u*re on "J'J .July he was entertained [ He then commenced business as an architect 
at a ])ublic banquet given to celebrate the and builder. He soon made a reputation for 
establishment of steam ])ostal communication hinivself, and after being largely patronised by 
betw«H?n America and Great Britain. Buring influential jwople, he w^as in 1821 apiK)inted 
the next seven years the service was con- surveyor to Earl (irosvenor's Ijondon estates, 
ducted by six boats, but at the end of that Among the important buildings which Cundy 
time the government determined to have a either built or made extensive alterations in 
weekly mail, and four more ships were added were Middleton Park and Osterley for the Earl 
to the fleet. The first iron boat used in this ! of Jersey, Tottenham Park, Hawarden Castle, 
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Surton Constable, Sion House and Northum- 
berland House, Wytham in Oxfordshire, and 
many others. He exhibited several designs 
for these and other buildings at the Royal 



and gallery in Grosvenor Street, the London 
residence of the Duke of Westminster. In 
later years he was largely employed in erect- 
ing churches in the west end of London, 



Academy. Cundy died 28 Dec. 1825, in | among which may be noted Holy Trinity, 
his sixty-first year. In 1789 he married, at i Paddington, St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, St. 
St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, Mary Hubert of | Bamabas's, St. Michael's, and St. Gabriel's in 
Abingdon Street, Westminster, by whom he , Pimlico, and others. Cundy resided latterly 
was the father of seven sons, the eldest of , at Bromley in Kent, and died 15 July 1867, 
whom, Thomas [q. v.], succeeded him. James i aged 77. He married Arabella, daughter of 
ClTNDY, his second son, bom in 1792, entered I John Fishlake of Salisbury, by whom he left 
the schools of the Royal Academy as a sculp- three sons and one daughter. His third son, 
tor. In 1817 he exhibited at the British In- I Thomas Cundy, the third of that name, was 
stitution a group of * Eve supplicating Adam,' i born in 1820, and associated with his father 
and in 1818, at the same place, * The Judg- ' in many of his undertakings. He eventually 
ment of Paris.' In May 1826 he unfortu- succeeded to his connection and his position, 
nately met with a carriage accident in Water- ' and occupies a distinguished place in the 
loo Place, from the effects of which he died, , ranks of his profession, 
leaving b^ Mary Tansley, his wife, a son, [Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Builder, 1867. 
Samvbl Cundy, who was of some note as a p. 607; information from Mr. Thomas Cundy.] 
modeller and mason, and was employed on L. C^ 

the restorations at Westminster Abbey, St. 

Albans Abbey, and elsewhere. He died in CUNQARorCYNGAR, Saint (^.500?), 
1866, aged about 60. Joseph Cundy (1795- anchorite, is said by Capgrave (Nova Ze- 
1875), third son of Thomas Cundy the elder, ' genda, fo. 80) to hare been the son of an 
was also well known as a speculative architect emperor of Constantinople and of an empress 
and builder in Belgravia, and was father of named Luceria, to have come to this country- 
Thomas Svson Cundy, the well-known sur- in the time of Dubritius, bishop of Llandaff 
veyor to the Fountaine-Wilson-Montagu es- {d, 012?), and to have founded an oratory, 
tAtes in the north of England. Nicholas first at the place called, as it is supposed after 
WiLCOCKfl Cundy, bom 1778, a younger bro- ' him, Congresbury in Somerset, and after- 
ther of Thomas Cundy the elder, was distin- wards in Morgan wy, Glamorganshire, plac- 
gruished as a civil engineer, and as the project or in^ twelve canons in each. He is further 
of a ship canal from Portsmouth to London I said to have received a grant of land from 
and one of the four competing schemes for , Iva, king of the English (Ina or Ini, king of 
the London and Brighton railway. He also the West Saxons, res. 725), and to have been 
designed the Pantheon in Oxford Street. He ' called both by English and Welsh Docwin, 



married Miss Stafford-Cooke, and unsuccess- 
fully contested the borough of Sandwich. 



because he taught {quod doceret) the people 
the Gospel. While the circumstances of this 



gravel 



[Information from Mr. Thomas Gundy; Red- legend are of course unhistorical, they are 
^.Ave'sDict. of Artists; Graves's Diet, of Artists, not without meaning. Congresbury was pro- 
1760-1880; Builder, 1867. pp. 464, 607; Cata- ' oably of some ecclesiastical importance m 
loguesof the British Institution, Royal Academy, Bntish times; for either a monastery or at 
&C.] L. C. least a church of sufficient size to be called 

I a minster existed there in the days of Alfred, 

CUNDY, THOMAS, the younger (1790- and was granted by that king to Asser [q. v.], 
1867), architect, was eldest son of Thomas bishop of Sherborne. The name Docwin 
Cundy [q. v.] and Mary Hubert, his wife. ' seems to point to Docwin ni, one of the three 
He was associated with his father in many • famous sanctuaries of Llandaff diocese. Again, 
of his undertakings, and on his father's death the story of Ini in connection with a foundation 
in 1825 succeeded to his connection and also ' at Wells is associated with the false notions 
to his position as surveyor to Earl Gros- that that king was the founder of the Somer- 
venor's London estates. This position he set bishopric, and that the see was originally 
held for forty-one years, during wnich period ' placed at Congresbury, and with the ex- 
tbe extraordinary speculations of Thomas ' tremely probable notion that Ini really did set 
Cubitt [q. v.] were commenced and com- ; up a collegiate church of some kind at Wells, 
pleted. Cundy practised as an architect only, the existence of which accounts for that place 
and among the important works erected or im- ' being chosen for the see when the bishopric 

5 roved from his designs were Hewell Grange, I was founded by Edward the Elder. And if 
'ottenham Park, Moor Park, Fawsley Park, < we disregard the dates assigned to Cun^, 
and otherSi including alterations to the house it may well be that the story ofthe saint commg 
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i and StuhWs ' ^uaarar, oy no man ever puouFii a. o. • ine 

uonU. i. 150. Astronomical King/ 6. • Organographia. 

of Tilth and ' • Ciazophilacion Astronomicum/ 8. ' Chro- 

W. H. ' nographia.* 9. * Commentaria in Hippocn- 




from bt'vond sea, first to a place now in So- I 1558, 8vo. 2. * The Cosmographicall Glaase, 
morset, and then goinp across to tht» land to conteinyng the pleasant Principles of Coemo- 
which we now appropriate the name of Wales, '■ ppraphie, Geographie, Hydrographie, or Ntvi- 
may )k» one of the many illustrations of the gation/ London, 1659, fol. Dedication to 
cloJw» connertion between Armorica and the Lord Robert Dudley, K.G., master of the 
lan<lfl on eith»*r side of the Bristol Channel, horse, dated Norwich, 18 July 1559. Thia 
St. (^ingar's name is ])reserve(l in the de<li- learned old treatise, so remarkable for the 
cation of the churclies of Badgworth, So- beauty of the nrint and ornaments, is amply 
meri^et, of Hoiks Mintshin', and of Llangafo, ■ described in Oldys's 'British Librarian,' pp. 
Anglesey. 2H-3.3. Cuningham states tliat he was only 

,,,*.., - , . r o« ' twenty-eight years of age at the time of iti 

[Capgmves Nova I^gonda publication. 3. ' An A^loffy/ 4. » A new 

Councils and I'>clesiasticiil Docuinonti*. 
168: Hunt's History of Diocese 

Wi'Us, 0, 6.1 ... — . " 1- . .. . . .-k . .. . «». . 

I tem de Aere. Aquis et Kegionibus. 10. An 

CUNINGHAM. ^See also Cuxntxg- ' Almanack, licensed to John Day, 15o9. 
HAM and CuxrynHAM.^ '11. An invective epistle in defence of astm- 

' logers. Frequently quoted in Fulke's * Anti- 

CUNINGHAM or KENINGHAM, ' pn>gno8ticon contra inutiles astrologorum 
WILLIAM, M.D. (/. 1580), physician, pnedictiones' (1560). 12. Address to thepro- 
iistrologer, and engraver, was probably a ' feasors of Chiriirgerie, prefixed to John Halle's 
native of Norfolk. He was bom in 1531, ' translation of l^anfranc of Milan's * Chirur- 
and 
C 

mat 

wnsj admitted to tht» degree of M.B. at Cam- , 14. * A new Almanack and Prognostication, 
bridge, hnving studied medicine for seven seruing for the year of Christ our I^rde 
years, and ])een examined })y Dr. Walker mdlxvi., diligently calculated for the longi- 
imd Dr. Hatcher. He also studied in the tud** of I^mdon and pole articke of the 
university of Heidelberg, wliero he tells us same,' London, 1565, 8 vo. 15. * De defini- 
he was genteelly entertained by Dr. John tione, causis, signis, symptomatibiis, et cura- 
Lany-iiis, T. Erast us, physicians, and D. Hal- tione Chameliantiaseos, sive morbi Gallici.' 
du in us, reader of thf civil law, besides divers This is mentioned by Gale in a work of hi* 
others, at the tiin«M)f]iiscommenc<'inent. It published in 158^3. * l<^. Epi.stle to his ny- 
is sM])])os<'(l that he was created M.D. at proved friend Thomas Gale. Wefixed to Gale's 
Heidelberg in or about 1550, at which ])(Tiod ♦ Workesof ( •hirurgerie,'158<V 17. * Abacus, 
hf' seems to have changed his name from or Book of Longitudes and I^atitudes of 
Keningham to Cuningham. Between 155(5 various places,' ^fe. Cai. Coll. Cantabr. '2'2(). 
and 1559 he was residing at Norwich, of It is a paper volume of 138 pages 12mo, and 
which ancient city he gives a ver^- curious containsdescriptionsof continents, countries, 
map in his * Cosmographicall Glasse.' He , and cities, and geographical questions jind 
afterward^ attained eminence as a physician problems, partly m Latin and partly inEng- 
in London, beinir also noted for his sliill in 1 lish. According to Tanner it is merely a 
astrology. In 15(i.S h»» was appointed public portion of the * Cosmographicall Glasse.* The 
lecturer at Suri]r»M)ns' Hall. His town resi- works numbered 3to0 are mentioned in the 
dence was in Coleman Street. Neither the , * Cosmogrnphicall Glasse,' ])ut none of them 
date nor the place of his death has been dis- appear to have been printed, 
covered. ' Cuningham was an engraver as well as 

His works are: 1. * A Newe Almanacke an author, several of the w<>odcuts in the 
and Prognosticjition colled cd for y* yore of M'osmographicall (Glasse ' being the work of 
our Lord mdlviii., wherein is ex])ressed the hi-? own hand. Among other curious illus- 
change and ful of the Mone, with their trations that book contains a portrait of the 
(Quarters. The vari»'ty of the ayre, and also ' author arrayed in his d(X?tor's robes, 
nf the windes throughout the whole yeare. From Cuningham's prrspective map and 
with infortunate times to hie, and sell, take the view in Brann, Richard Taylor made the 
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[Aikin's Biog. Memoirs of Medicine, p. 137 ; j against the order of Grey Friars, who had 
Ames's Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), pp. 630, 632, lately made themselves odious by their per- 
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ness. The fifth earl of Glencaim wasper- 

haps the most consistent supporter of Knox 

CUNNINGHAM, ALEXANDER, first | among all the nobles of Scotland, and one of 

Earl OF GLENCAiBN(rf. 1488), was descended the few actuated by a strictly religious or 

from a family which obtained the manor of ecclesiastical zeal. His valuable cluiracter- 

Cunningham, in the parish of Kilmaurs, Ayr- iatics were at an early period discerned by 




shire, in the twelfth century. He was the 
eldest son of Sir Robert Cunningham (who 
received a charter of the lands of Kilmaurs 
from Robert, duke of Albany, and was 
knighted by James I) by his wife Ann, a 
daughter of Sir John de Montgomery of 
Efflinton and Ardrossan. He was created 
alord of parliament by the title Lord Kil- 
maurs about 1450. In January 1477-8 he 
received a charter of the lands of Drip in the 



Sir Ralph Sadler. Writing to Henry VIU 
in 1543, when Kilmaurs was in England as 
a pledge of his father's sincerity, he says : 
* Furthermore, he ' (the fourth earl of Glen- 
caim) * hath written to your majesty to have 
his son home, entering other pledges for him. 
He is called the Lora Kilmaurs and master 
of Glencaim ; and in my poor opinion they 
be few such Scots in Scotland for nis wisdom 



and learning, and well dedicate to the truth of 
parish of Kilbride, Lanarkshire {Register of Christ's word and doctrine ' (Sadler, State 
the Great Seal of Scotland^ vol. i. entir 1 ,342).. Papers, i. 88). After receiving him safe from 



He was created Earl of Glencaim (a parish 
in the western part of Nithsdale, Dumfries- 
shire) by James III 28 May 1488, for the 
powerfol assistance he had rendered against 
the rebel lords at Blackness. He was slain 
at the battle of Sauchiebum 11 June of the 
same year. By his wife Margaret, daughter 
of Adam Hepburn of Hailes, he had four sons. 
By the Rescissory Act passed by James IV 
17 Oct. 1488, his eldest son Robert was de- 
prived of the earldom and reduced to the 
raiJk of Lord Kilmaurs. It was, however, 
revived in the person of Cuthbert, third earl, 
in 1505. 



England his father, in January 1543-4, sur- 
rendered him as a pledge for the performance 
of a treaty with the ^vemor against Eng- 
land, but on the invasion of Scotland by the 
English he appears to have been liberated 
by the governor along with Sir George Dou- 
glas on 15 May, and in the agreement con- 
cluded on the 17th by Lennox and Glencaim 
with Henry VIII an ample pension was con- 
ferred on the son as well as on the father. 
In September of the same year he along 
with his father declined to assist Lennox 



in his expedition to the west of Scotland. 
Succeeding to the earldom on the death of 

[Acts of Parliament of Scotland, vol. ii. ; Re- , ^^ ^^^^^^ '^ ^^fl^ ^^ gradually came to the 
gister of the Great Seal of ScotUnd, vol. i. ; frp^t as one of the most persistent opponents 
Douglas's Scotch Peerage (Wood), i. 633-4 1 oi the papal party. On the condemnation of 

T. F. H. Adam Wallace for heresy in 1550, Glencaim 
alone of those present protested that he con- 

CXJNNINQHAM, ALEXANDER, fifth sented not to his death (Knox, Works, ed. 
Eabl op Glencairn {d, 1574), one of the Lainff, i. 240). In September of the same 
principal promoters of the reformation in year he formed one of tne cortege of the no- 
§(»9tland, was the third son of William, j bility who accom])anied the queen-dowager 
fourth earl, by his second wife Margaret (or I on a visit to her daughter in France (ib, i. 
Elizabeth), daughter and heiress of John , 241). After the return of Knox to Scotland 
Campbell of West Loudoun. Along with in 1555, Glencaim invited him to his house at 
his father he was, as Lord Kilmaurs, a sup- Finlayston near Glasgow, where Knox, be- 
porter of the reformed faith asearl^r as 1540, sides preaching, dispensed the Lord's Supper 
and about this time composed a satirical poem ( ib, i. 250). In May of the following year he 
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allured the earl marisclial and Henry Drum- i. 345). After the reply (2 July 1>S-j9) of 
inoud to listen to Knox in Kdinbur^h, wliere the queen-regent to the letter of the lords of 




-- negotiate 

do\vu|;rer a letter that ^ might moye her to her at Dunbar, but the end of the conference 
hear tlie word of God* (Kxox, Workjfy i. 252). was that she desired to have a private con- 
The letter (printed by K nox in the same year, sultat ion with Argyll and Lord James StuarW 
and in 1558 at Geneva with additions) was de- ^ which the council after deliberation deemed 
livered into tlie hands of the queen-dowager inexpedient. Glencaim signed the letter sent 
by Glencuim, but after reading it she turned to Elizabeth on 19 July asking for assistance 
to James Beaton, bishop of Glasgow, and in a ! (State Paj}ers, Scottish Series, i. 113). In 
mocking tone said : ' Please you, my lord, to the subsequent fruitless negotiations with 
read a pasquil.' The name of Glencaim is the queen-regent Glencaim took a prominent 
the first of the four signatures attached to part, and he signed the letter addressed to 
the Ictt^T of 14 Man^h 165H-7 inviting Knox her by the pn>testant lords, 23 Oct. 1559, 
to " ^ '"' "''" "^ ' - ., , , 




of 

following ^ir>. 1. ^i-*;. » lien la lae uegianing iw reo. ioo)^-<xj, rne insTniCTions givi 
of 1559 the queen-regent issued a summons . the Scottish commissioner sent to meet the 
against the reformtHi preachers, Glencaim | commissioners of Elizabeth at Berwick, and 
and his relative Sir James Loudoun, sheriff , on 10 May 1500 he signed at Leith along 
of Ayr, were sent to remonstrat** with her, , with other lords the ratification of the con- 
and finding their protests met with angry tract made at Berwick (i*&. ii. 56). Previous 
reproarhes they boldly discharged their duty, , to doing so he had, as one of the principal 
plainly forewarningher of the 'inconveniences officersofthe armyof the congfregat ion, joined 
that were to follow ' (ifj. i. S\{\). Somewhat his forces at Preston with those of the £ng- 
taken aback by their resolute attitude, she I lish army which entered Scotland on 2 April 
at last stated that she would take the matter ' {ib. ii. 58). On 27 April he subscribed the 
into considenition, but after tlie destruction | bond of the lords and barons for defending 
of the monasterie>» by the * rascal multitude ' , the liberty of the Evangel and expelling the 
at Perth on 11 May she advanced against ^ French from Scotland (ib. ii. 03). Shortly 
the city. On learning by letter ofherde- before the death of the queen-regent on 
termination, the reformers in Cunningham , 10 June, (ilencaim with other protestani 
and Kyle assembled in the elum'h of Craigie, lords had an interview with her at which 
where the doubt.s of many about the pro- she expressed her desire for peace, and advised 
])riety of taking notion were dissipated by that both the French and English forces 
the resolution of (ilenruirn, who expressed ' should be sent out of the kingdom (j'6. ii. 70). 
his detonnination, although no one should I After the parliament of August 1500 the 
accompany him, to go to the assistance of Knrlsof Glencuim and Morton and Maitland 
the city if it were but with a pick upon his ' of Lethingt on were sent ambassadors to Eng- 
shoulder;* for,' he said,* I had rather die with ' land to claim the assistance of Elizabeth 
that company than live after them' (C.vldek- i against the French invasion, and to propose 
WOOD, i. iiy'J). These bold words produced a marriage between her and the Earl of Ar- 
snch an ellect that Glencaim soon found , ran. Accompanied with fifty-four horsi'men 
himself in command of i^ofK) men, with wliom they set out from Edinburgh on 1 1 or 12 Oct., 
he arrived in the camp of the * congrega- and they entered Edinburgh on their return 
tiou' in time to prevent the (lueen-regent from on 3 Jan. at * fyve liouris at even' (Dnirfial 
carrying out her puri>ose. Through the inter- af OcourrentSj p. (>3), having obtained from 
position r>f Argyll and Lord James Stuart, Elizabeth a favourable reply so far as the 
who had joined the forces of the regent, in promise of assistance was concerned, although 
order, as tliey aflirmed, to moderate her coun- the offer of marriage with the Earl of Arran 
sels, hostilities were for the t ime averted, l)oth was in flattering terms declined. On 27 Jan. 
armies agreeing to disperse. Before departing following his return Cilencaini subscribed the 
Glencaim, with Argyll, Lord James Stuart, Book of Discipline in theTolbooth (Calder- 
and others, on the last day of May sul)scribed wood, Ilistory, ii. 50; Diurnal of Occurrentu, 
a bond, in which they obliged themselves p. ().*^). In the ensuing Juno Glencaim, with 
to * s])are neither labour, goods, substances, the Earls of Arran and Argyll, was charged 
bodies, or lives in maintenance of the liberty with the congenial commission of carrying 
of the whole congregation' (Knox, Worht, ' out the edicts of the lords for the destruction 
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of ' all places and monuments of idolatry ' in 
the west, in which designation were included 
the abbeys of Paisley, Fulfurd, Kilwinning, 
and Croesraguel, which were ruthlessly de- 
molished« 

After the arrival of Queen Mary in Scot- 
land in 1561, Glencaim was among those 
elected members of her privy council, but he 
never went so far as Argyll and Lord James 
Stuart in his toleration of her papal practices. 
Influenced by the representations 01 Knox to 
some of the nobili^ m the west of Scotland, 
as to the dangers which he feared were shortly 
to follow, Glencaim, with the barons and gen- 
tlemen of the district, assembled in Septem- 
ber 1662 at Ayr, where they signed a bond 
for the defence of the protestant religion 
(Kkox, WorkSy ii. 348). Though Glencaim, 
with the other reformers, was strongly op- 
posed to the marriage of the queen with 
Damley in 1565 (Melville, MemotrSf'p. 135), 
he did not, like Moray and Argyll, imme- 
diately take up arms, but was present at 
the ceremony, and at the banquet which fol- 
lowed attended on the king. Nevertheless, on 
15 Aug. he joined the insurgent lords at Ayr 
(Kkox, Works, ii. 496), and accompanied 
Moray when, on the last day of August, he 
entered Edinburgh at the head of six hundred 
horse (Diurnal of Occurrents, p. 82). The 
movement proved abortive, and they left the 
city about midnight on 1 Sept. (ib, 82). On 
6 Sept. Glencaim was summoned to appear 
before the queen at St. Andrews within six 
dB,j%(jRegister of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
i. 365), and as he failed to appear he was on 
1 Dec. declared guilty of the crime of lese 
majesty (ib, i. 409). Glencaim went to Ber^ 
wick, but early in the following year returned 
to his own countrv (Kwox, Works, ii. 520), 
and was in Edinburgh at the time of the 
murder of Rizzio. After the murder he was 
among the first of the lords to join the queen 
at Dunbar (Diurnal of Occurrent^, p. 94). 
Glencaim's name was not attached to the 
document si^ed by the lords in Ainslie*s ta- 
vern 20 April 1567 in favour of a marriage 
between ]Bothwell and Mary after the mur- 
der of Damley (see document in Ca.ldeb- 
wood's History, li. 352-4), for he was not 
in Edinburgh at the time. The original docu- 
ment was destroyed, and the list given in the 
copies is not authentic. On the contrary, 
he was from this time one of the persistent 
and unrelenting opponents of the queen. He 
declined after uie marriage to sign a bond to 
defend the queen and Bothwell and all their 
deeds (ib. 358), and at Stirling signed the 
bond to defdnd the voung prince from the 
murderers of his father (Knox, Works, ii. 
S56). He held high command in the army 
TOL. xni. 



of the insurgents imder the Earl of Morton, 
and when, before the battle of Carberry Hill, 
the French ambassador came from the queen 
promising pardon to those in arms if they 
would cusperse, Glencaim answered that 
' they came not in arms to crave pardon for 
any offence, but rather to give pardon to 
such as had offended' (Caldebwood, History, 
ii. 363). A few days after Mary was com- 
mitted to Lochleven, Glencaim with his do- 
mestics made an attack on the royal chapel at 
Holyrood (where Mary had been accustomed 
to have the Komish service performed), de- 
molishing the altar and destroying the orna- 
ments and images. This excess of zeal, though 
it gave much satisfaction to the ecclesiastics, 
was condemned even by those of the nobility 
who were not adherents of the queen (Spotis- 
wooD, History of the Church of Scotland, ii. 
63). At the coronation of the king in the 
following July at Stirling, Glencaim carried 
the sword (Historic of James the Sext, p. 17). 
On the escape of Mary from Lochleven in 
May 1568 Glencaim marshalled his followers 
with great rapidity, and at the battle of Lang- 
side he commanded one of the divisions (Cal- 
debwood, History, ii. 415). After Mary's 
fiij^ht to England he was on 19 May appointed 
with Lord Semple lieutenant of the west 
(Register of the Privy Council, i. 625). Glen- 
caim was taken prisoner at Stirling in Sep- 
tember 1571, when the regent Lennox was 
shot, but was among those rescued by the 
sally of Captain Crawford (Bannattitb, Me- 
morials, p. 184). He was one of the most 
frequent visitors of Knox on his deathbed 
(ib. 286). On 24 Nov., the day of Knox's 
death, he was nominated along with Morton 
for the regency, but Morton had a consider- 
able majority of votes (Caldebwood, History, 
iii. 243). dflencaim died on 23 Nov. 1674 
(Diurnal of Occurrents,ja, 342). By his first 
wife, Lady Johanna Hamilton, youngest 
daughter of James, first earl of Arran, he had 
two sons (William, who succeeded him in 
the peerage, and James, who became prior of 
Lesmahagow) and a daughter.^ He divorced 
his first wife, and was married a second time 
to Janet, daughter of Sir John Cunningham 
of Caprington, by whom he had a son, Alex- 
ander, commendator of Kilwinning, and a 
daughter, Janet, married first to Archibald, 
fifth earl of Argyll, and secondly to Humphry 
Colquhoun of Luss. 

[Kegister of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
vols. i. and ii. ; Register of the Great Seal, vol. ii. ; 
State Papers (Scottish Series) ; Sadler's State 
Papers ; Knox's Works, ed. Laing, vols. i. ii. 
iii. and iv. ; Calderwood's History of the Church 
of Scotland, vols. i-vi. ; Diurnal of Remarkable 
Occurrents (Bannatyne Club) ; Richard Bannii- 
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tyne*K Memorials (BannatyneCInb); Historie of ! and the evidences of christianitj. He ii 
Jamw Sext (Banimtyne Club) ; the Histories of prohably the Alexander Cuningbamiiu wlio 
Siwtiswoorl. Keith, and Lesley; Keport of the took his deffree at Levden tinivenitT oa 



HiKtorical MSS. Commission, t<>1. iv. ; Egerton 
MS. 1818; Addit. MS. 23109; the Histories of 
Tytler, Hill Burton, and Froude; Chamben^sBioK. 
Diet, of Rminent Scotsmen, i. 412; Douglass 
Scotch Peerage (Wood), i. 636-6.] T. F. H. 



4 Sept. 1724 (Peacock, Inder of StgOlh 
$peaking Students who have graduaUd dt 
Leyden Univenity), Bat it was rather u% 
chess-player than as a scholar that he wii 
famous at the Haffue ; in this qualitThewii 
CUNNINGHAM, ALEXANDER I visited by great chesa-playera from all ptiU 

(16r>5J'-17;^)),mticandopponentofBentley, of Europe, and was intunate with all the 
son of tlK> Rev. John Cunningliam, minister English ambassadors at the Hague, esps- 
of C'umno<*k in Ayrshire, and proprietor of the ! ciallv with Lord Sunderland, about whom 
small estate of Block in that county, was bom and his chess-playing with Cunningham some 
there between 1655 and 1660. lie was pro- ■ curious anecaotes are told in Dr. ThomeoD'fl 
bably educated both in Holland and at Edin- introduction to his edition of the hiftoiT 
burgh, and was selected by the first Duke of i written by Alexander Cunningham (1654^ 
(^ui'tmsbcrry to be tutor to his youngest son, ■ 1737) [q. v.] The curious controversy u to 
Ijord George Douglas. Througli the Queens- j his identity with this other Alexander Ciuh 



the Duke of Queensberry was out of favour Cunningham the critic died at the Hague 
with the other whig leaders, the magistrates in December 1730, and that his libraiy ifu 
of Edinburgh ass«»rted their ancient right and brought to Scotland, where it was dispened. 
oust«»d Cunningham from the professorship to A * Friend to Accuracy ' in the * Grentleman's 
make way for their own nominee. He tnen Magazine' for 1818 asserts erroneously thit 
left Scotland, and establislit^d himself at the Cunningham the critic was a pensioner of 
Hague, where he lived on a hand^some pension ■ the Duke of Argyll instead of the Duke of 
granted him bv the Duke of Queen8berry,de- Queensberrv, and that he left the Hague 
voting himself to chess and the study of the ■ during his fast illness and died in Scotluid. 
classical authors and of civil law. fie soon ^ Beloe, in his ' Anecdotes of Choice Books ' 
became conspicuous in the literary circles at (ij. 400-2), however, confuses the two Cun- 
tlie Hague, and was a particular friend of ' ninghams, and speaks of a copy of Horace in 
Hurmann, who speaks of^ him in his edition hie possession with manuscript notes by Cun- 
of M)vid' as * doctissimuM ot mihi longa ningham which he had received fro'm the 
amicitia (foil junctissimus Alexander tuning- Earl of Buchan. His posthumous works, 
hainins' (see review of Southfv's * Life and published in Edinburgh, bear the titles, *P. 
CorrcsjMmdence'iurfVw/. J/ff//. January 1851). VirgiliiMaronis Bucolica, Georgicaet ^Eneis, 
In 171 1 he discovered from Thomas Johnson, ex re<!ensione Alexandri Cuninghamii Scoti, 
the well-knr)wn Scotch bookseller and pub- cujus emendationes subjiciunt ur,' 1743, and 
lisluT there, that Bent ley was the author of * Pha'dri August i, liberti, Fabularum .-Eso- 
the st'vere castigation inflict»»d on his friend piarum libri quin(jue, ox emendatione Alex- 
L«*('hTC for his edition of the fragments of I andri Cuninghamii Scoti, accedunt Publii 
Menander (Monk, Life of Bentley, p. 215). S>Ti et alionim veterum Sent*>ntin?,* 1757. 



For ten years he bore in mind this punishment 



[S<M)t8 Mag. October 1804 ; Gent. ^fag. An- 



of Leclerc, and in 1721 he tried to avenge his j ^gt 1818 and January 1861; Monk's Life of 
fri««nd by publishing his * Ah'xandri Cuning- Jjentley.] H. M. S. 

hamii Animadversiones in Hichardi Bentleii 

Xotas et Emendationes ad (^ IToratiumFlac- ; CUNNINGHAM,ALEXANDER(1654- 
cum,' an abl«» piece of criticism, in which, ' 17.*i7), historian, whose identity has of^en 
however, u certain spirit of obvious malevo- bet^n confusfvl with that of Alexander Cun- 
lence rather destroys the real value of his ningham (1655 J^-l 730) [q. v.], was the son of 
criticisms. In the same year he published his the Rev. Alexander Cunningham, minister 
own critical edition of ITonici' under the title ! of Ettrick, and was, by his own assertion in 
of *Q. Iloratii P'lacci Poemata. Ex antiquis his will, a relation of General Henry Cunning- 
c<Klicibu8etcertisanima<lversionibusemenda- ' ham. governor of Jamaica, who was a de- 
vit, variaSTjue script orum et impressorum lee- ' scendant of the Earls of Glencaim. He was 
tione8adj«*cit Alexander Cuninghamius.' He I educated at Selkirk school and in Holland, 
also worktnl at his e<litioas of Virgil and and was travelling tutor to James, afterwards 
Phjcdrus, published at Edinburgh after his i Earl of Hyndford, from 1692 to 1095, and by 
death, ana projected books on the Pandects , a letter to Carstares in October 1697 appears 
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mt that date to have been established as tutor 
to John, marquis of Lome, afterwards the 
great Duke 01 Argyll and Greenwich, who 
was then, though only nineteen years of affe, 
colonel of a regiment in the Netherlands. 
He visited Rome in 1700, after giving up his 
tatorship to Lord Lome, and in the follow- 
ing year, probably through the Campbell in- 
fluence, received an important mission to 
Ptois. He was nominally directed to pre- 
pare a trade convention, or sort of commer- 
cial treaty, between France and Scotland, 
but in reality he acted as a spy, and gave 
William III a full account of the French 
military preparations. The death of King 
William lost him his reward at the time, but 
lie continued to be an active agent of the 
"whig party, and visited Hanover with Ad- 
dison in 1703, where he was graciously re- 
ceived by the Electress Sophia and the 
future George I of England. He was fre- 
«[uently consulted by the framers of the union 
between England and Scotland, tried to re- 
concile H&Tiej and Somers, and was an ac- 
quaintance of Sir Isaac Newton ; but beseems 
to have grown weary of political work in a 
subordinate capacity, and after the overthrow 
of the whi^ party in 1710, he returned to his 
old profession, and in 1711 accompanied Lord 
Lonsdale to Italy as travelling tut^r. The 
accession of G^rge I brought Cunningham 
his reward, and ne was in 1715 appomted 
British envoy to Venice, where he remained 
tiU 1720, when he retired on a pension. He 
then returned to London, where he occupied 
himself in writing his great history in Latin, 
imd where he died in 1787. He was buried 
in the church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
on 16 May 1737, and by his will, which is 

? noted in the ' Scots Magazine ' for October 
804, left a fortune of 12,000/. behind him. 
The controversy as to the identity of this 
Alexander Cunningham with Alexander Cun- 
ningham the critic was raised on the publica- 
tion of his historv in 1787, and has given rise 
to considerable literature. His manuscript 
history in Latin had come into the possession of 
the Yen. Thomas Hollingbery, archdeacon of 
Chichester, a relative of his, who entrusted 
it to Dr. William Thomson, the author of a con- 
tinuation of Watson*s ' Histories of Philip III 
and Philip IV of Spain.' Thomson published 
an elaborate translation of it, in two volumes 
4to, m 1787 under the title of ' The History of 
Great Britain from the Revolution in 1688 to 
the accession of George I, translated from the 
Latin manuscript of Alexander Cunning- 
ham, Esq., Minister firom George I to the 
Republic of Venice, to which is prefixed an 
Introduction containing an account of the 
author and his writings by William Thom- 



son, LL.D.' The history is very valuable, 
and is an authority of the first order for many 
of the events of which it relates, but it is na- 
turally written with a strong whig tendency 
and a disposition to eulogise the Duke of 
Argyll, and is further remarkable for the 
auuior's evident dislike to Bishop Burnet. 
Dr. Thomson, in a long and elaborate argu- 
ment, tried to prove that his author was 
the same person as Alexander Cunningham 
the critic ; he asserted that it was very un- 
likely there should have been two Alexander 
Cunninghams, both tutors to whig Scotch 
noblemen, both famous chess-players, and 
both good scholars, as the ones edition of 
Horace and the other's manuscript history 
abundantly proved. His view nad many 
opponents and also many warm supporters, 
including Dr. Parr and David Irving, the 
author of the * Life of Ruddiman,' and the 
latter's positiveness, and his declaration that 
every one who did not believe in the identity 
of the two Cunninfj^hams was a fool, roused 
an anonymous critic to examine the wills 
preserved at Doctors' Commons, and thus in 
a very simple fashion to demolish Dr. Thom- 
son's ingenious theoiy. The result of his 
investigations was published in a letter, signed 

* Crito/ to the * Scot« Magazine ' in October 
1804, in which he gave the burial entry, and 
extracts from the will, of Alexander Cun- 
ningham the historian, dated 1737, and also 
proved the death of Alexander Cunningham 
the critic at the Hague in 1730. Another ano- 
nymous writer, who signs himself a ' Friend 
to Accuracy,* and evidently did not know of 

* Crito's * letter, also demolishes the theory 
of identity in the * Gentleman's Magazine ' 
for August 1818, where he shows, from an 
anonymous book * On the Present State of 
Holland ' in 1743, that the critic died in 1 730, 
and firom his own independent inquiries he 
too shows that the historian diea in 1737. 

: The whole controversy is a curious one, and 
, does not gain much additional light from 
Peacock's ' Englirth-speakiuflr Students who 
have graduated at Leyden University,' nub- 
lished by the Index Society in 1883, which 
contains two entries of the taking of degrees 
by Alexander Cunningham on 4 Sept. 1724, 
and by Alexander Cunningham on 25 Sept. 
1709 ; these two Cunninghams may be tne 
critic and historian, but if so, the degrees were 
probably honorary. 

[Scots Mag. October 1804; Gent. Mag. Au- 
gust 1818 ; Thomson's edition of Cmmingham's 
History ; Chambers's Diet, of Eminent Scots- 
men.] H. M. S. 

CUNNINGHAM, Sib ALEXANDER, 
M.D. (1703-1737). [See Dick.] 
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CUNNINGHAM, ALLAN (179 1-1 839% 
botanist, was the eldest son of Allan Cun- 
nin{;lium, a native of Renfrewshire. His 
motlier was a native of Shropshire ; by her 
second marriage in 1790 she haa two children, 
Allan and Richard [q. v.] Allan was bom at 
Wimbledon cm 13 July 1791, and went to 
sch(K)l at Put ney . On leaving school he spent 
some time in a conveyancers office in Lin- 
coln's Inn, but the study of law proving un- 
congt'nial he readily accepted an engagement 
as clerk to W. T. Ait on, then at work upon 
the second edition of the * Ilortus Kewensis/ 
Tliujs lie came into dirtK!t contact with Robert 
Brown, nt that time librarian to Sir Joseph 
Banks, who had charge* of the * Ilortus * 
through tht» press. 

In 1814 he was appointed botanical col- 
lector to the royal gardens, Kew, and with 
James Bowie he set sail in October onboard the 
Duncan, Captain Chambers. They anchored 
at Rio de Janeiro the last we<.»k of December, 
and sptmt three months collecting in that 
locality. In April 1815 they started for San 
Paulo, which they reached after a month of 
hard and rough travelling, and returned to 
Rio in August. The next year was spent in 
collecting from places within a moderate 
distance from Rio, sending home both dried 
and living plants. Cunningliam was now 
ordered to sail for New South Wales (his 
companion proceeding to the CapiO, which 
he reached after a voyage of more than three 
months in the Surry convict ship; on his ar- 
rival he took a cott age at Paramatta, which bt? 
used as his h»>ad(|uarters wh«Mi not travelling. 
In the autumn (A])ril) h».? ctossivI tlio Blue 
Mountains, and there saw tlio pile of stones 
named Cnlev's Ri'jMilse, as being tlie furthest 
point attained by that colloctor. On reacliing 
th»» Lnchhin they descended the river until it 
lost itself in swamps: the lender of tlie ex- 
pedition, Jolin Oxley, then struck S.W., and 
they suffered much fnjm thirst. The expedi- 
tion actually turned back when within twenty 
miles of tlie then unknown Murrumbidjree 
river, and once again struck upon the Lachlan. 
From this the party began the ascent until 
in August they came uy»on the Macqnarie,uear 
the Wellington A'alley, reaching Bathurst by 
the end of t ne month, having traverse*! t wel ve 
hundred miles in nineteen weeks under most 
trying conditions. IIisn«?xt instruct ions placed 
him under Lieutenant King of the Mermaid, 
80 tons, on a surveying expedition to t he north- 
west. Six months gave a rich harvest of new 
forms, but shortness of provisions compelled 
them to sail to Timor, and after taking in 
sup])lies they safely reached Port Jackson. 
Cunningham then undertook a short expedi- 
tion to the Illawarra, a more important one to 



Tasmaniay and a second one to the nortli- 
west. The vessel had to refit in the moutk 
of the Endeavour riyer^ the rest of thevojFip 
being over much of the same ground u tL 
former one. Another excursion to the Blur 
Moimtains was made 'with Stein, the Ruuiin 
naturalist, followed by a third voyage of tbe 
Mermaid to the north-west. On his reton 
to Sydney he heard of the death of Banks. 
The next few years were spent in conntAiit 
expeditions; he then returned to England, 
after an absence of nearly seventeen yean 
He took up his residence at Strand-on-the- 
Green, on the opposite side of the river U* 
Kew, and here he devot«d himself to amnf 
ing his large herbarium, publishing some of 
his plants in the botanical journals, hia tnvek 
in t ne * Royal Qeographicai Society's Journal,* 
and some geological remarks in the ' Geolo- 
gical Proceedings.' 

The colonial botanist, Charles Eraser, died 
in I8ii'2. Thenostwas offered to Allan Coii- 
ningham, but aeclincd in favour of his brother 
Richard, who three years later was killed bf 
the natives. The vacant situation was again 
offered to Allan, and he accepted it, quitting 
England never to return. He reached Sydney 
in October 1836, after an absence of six venis 
from Australia. On entering' upon his <futie8 
he found that he would have far less chance 
of collecting than before, as his post was con- 
sidered to include landscape ana market gar- 
dening for the coloniiits, and forty convicts 
were assigntnl to quarters in the botanic gar- 
den, as a novel feature in a soientitic estt- 
blisliment. Early in the following December 
he resigned his post, and then arranged for 
a journey to Xew Zealand, where he spent 
five months. His health for several years' 
had b(^en in a declining stat^, and he intended 
to sail ft>r England in February, but his weak- 
ness increased until his death on i?7 June 1839. 
He was buried on 2 Julv in the Scottish 
church at Svdnev, where a tablet to his me- 
morv was niserted: a monument has abo 
been placed in the Botanical Gardens. The 
coniferous genus Cunninyhamia was named 
by Robert Brown in honour of Allan or 
Richard Cunningham, ])ossibly both. 

[Hooker's Journ Bot. iv. (1842), 231-320: 
Hookers Loud. Joarn. Bot. i. (1842) 107-28, 
203-92; Proc. Linn. Soc. i. 67-8; Hwitx>n'* 
Australian Diet. (1879). 49, 50; R«»y Soo. Cat. 
Sci. Papers, ii. 106.] B D.J. 

CUNNINGHAM, ALLAN (1784-1842). 
miscellaneous wTiter. wa** born in tlie pari^^h 
of Keir, Dumfriesahire, on 7 Dec. 17S4. Hii* 
father, John Cunningham (^171.'5-18(X)), wa* 
descended from an Avrshire family, and in 
1781 was factor to a Mr. Copeland of Black- 
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iFOod House, Keir, John Ciinningham mar- 
ried EUiabetljHarley.daug-bter of a Dumfries 
merchant, and had by her five sons and four 
daughters. The molher'a marked intellec- 
tual power waa tnuiamit(*d Ui her children. 
James, the eldest aon (ft. 1765), became a 
builder, contributed to magazinea, and died 
on 27 July 1832. ThomaBMounsey (*, 177B) 
[q. T.] became manapng- clerk to Sir John 
Iteiuue, the engineer; he composed Bome 
popular aonssaud contributed articles called 
a ' Literary Legacy ' to the ' Edinburgh Maga- 
aae ' (1817) ; he died of cholera on 38 Oct. 
1834. John, the third son, died young. Peter 
Miller.the fifth {*. 1789) [q. v.l.became a sur- 
geon in the navy. When Allan, the fourth 
son, was t woyearB old, his father Iwcame factor 
to Hr. Miller at Dalswinton, and was a Mend 
and neighbour of Bums during the poet'a 
Ellialand period. He died in 1800. Allan 
WM educated at a dame's school, and before 
completing his eleventh year was apprenticed 
to his brother Jamea, then a stonemason in 
DalawinTon village. .\t leisure momenta he 
read all the hooks he could procure, picked 
up popular poetry, was a welcome guest at 
village murrymakinga, and fond of practical 
jokes. During the fears of ati invasion he 
joined another lad in alarming the whole 
country-side by putting mjstorioua marks 
upon all the houses by night, which were 
attributed to French agents. They escaped 
detection. He saw Bums lying dead, and 
walked in the funeral proceaaion. When 
about eighteen he went with his brother 
Jamea te pay a visit of homage to Hogg, the 
Ettrick shepherd, who became a warm friend 
of both brothers. He paid twenty-four shil- 
lings foe a copy of Scott's ' Lays ' on its &at 
appearance, and when 'Marmion' came out 
walked to Edinburgh and back to cat«h a 
jtimpae of the author. A letter to the 
minislef of Dalswinton, John Wigbtman 
(April 1806), shows that he was then read- 
ing various solid books, and both reading and 
writingpoetry. Some poems signed Hidallan 
(a hero of Ossian'e) were published in the 
'Literary Recreations' (1807), edited by 
Eugenius Roche. His employer ottered him 
a partuership, and while engaged in his work 
lie fell in love with Jean Walker, servant in 
B house where be lodged, and addressed (o 
her a popular song, 'The Lass of Preston 

In 1809 R. H, Cromek [q. v.] was travelling 
in Scotland to collect songs. He brought 
an introduction te Ounnineham from Mrs. 
l-Teicher.well known in the Edinburgh circles. 
'Cunningham produced his poems, of which 
Cromek thought little. Cunningham then hit 
«^oit tile plan of diagoiaing them as old aongi. 



Cromek now admire<l, and was probably taken 
in for the moment. He accepted them readily, 
and was not less eager for the songs, if, as 
is probable, he suspected their real origin. 
Cunningham continued to forward ballads to 
Cromek in London, and Cromek persuaded 
bim to come to ly)ndon himselJ and try 
literature, Cunningham consented, reaching 
London on 9 April 1810. A volume called 
' Remains of Nithsdale and Oalloway Song ' 
appeared the following December, of which 
Cunningham says (Hoes, p. 79) that ' every 
article but two little scraps was contributed 
by me,' a fact by no means discoverable from 
(>omek's acknowledgment in the introduc- 
tion of Ounninghania services in ilrawing 
' many pieces from obscurity.' The book, 
which contains interesting accounts in prose 
of the Scotch border peasantry, obvioualy 
by Cunningham, was favourably received, 
and the royslification as to the origin of the 
ballads was always transparent In the more 
intelligent, especially Scott and Hogr. An 
article upon this volume by Professor Wilson 
in ■Btachnoal'sMagazLne'for December 1819 
first drew public attention to Cunningham's 
poetical merits, Cromek paid Cunningham 
with a bound volume and a promise of some- 
thing on a new edition. He also received 
Cuimingham in hia house, and gave him an 
introduction to Francis Chautrey, who was 
just rising into notice, 

Cunningham obtained employment from a 
sculptor named Hubb at twenty-five ahiilings 
(raised to thirty-two shillings) a week. He 
applied to Eugenius Roche, now editing the 
' Day,' who allowed him a guinea a week for 
poetry, and employed ^iii as a parliamentary 
reporter. He describes bis performance in 
this capacity in a letter to bis brother, dated 
29 Dec. 1810, where he announces another 
collection of songs. Jean Walker now came 
to him,and they were married at St. Saviour'a, 
Southwark, on 1 July 1811, He obtained 
employment from his countryman, Jerdaa, 
editer of the ' Literary Gaiette,' and in 1813 
published a volume of 'Songs, chiefly in the 
rural dialect of Scotland.' In 1814 he was 
engaged by Chantrey as superintendent of the 
worlw, and gave up newspapers. He lived 
afterwards at 27 Lower Belgrave Place, Pim- 
lico. He acted as Chantrey's secretary, con- 
ducted his correspondence, represented him 
during his absence, and occasionally ventured 
an artistic bint. He became known to Chan- 
trey's sitters, and commanded general respect. 
The connection, honourable on both sides, 
lasted till Chan I rev's death. 

Cunningham had to provide for a growing 
family, and worked hard at literature. He 
'nwe at six and worked till aix ' in ChaDtnj'a 
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studio, and wrote in the eveninff. He con- 
tributed a series of stories called ' Recollec- 
tions of Mark Macrabin, the Cameronian/ 
to 'Blackwood's Magazine/ 1819-21. He 
gave up * Blackwood ' for the * London Maga- 
zine.' Ill 1 820 he submitted a drama called ' Sir 
Marmaduke Maxwell ' to Sir Walter Scott, 
whose personal acquaintance he had made 
when Scott was sitting to Chantrey. Scott 
thought it unfit for the stage, though praising 
its poetry. He pays it a compliment in the 
preface to the * Fortunes of Nigel.* It was 

fublished in 1822 with some other pieces, 
n 1822 appeared also two volumes of* Tra- 
ditional Tides of the p]nglish and Scottish 
Peasantry/ and in 1825 four volumes of * The 
Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modem.' This 
includes * A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea,' 
which though written by a landsman is one 
of our best sea songs. In the following years 
he tried romances, now forgott^'n, *Paul 
Jones/ 1826, * Sir Michael Scott/ 1828, *Maid 
of Elvar/ poem in 12 parts, 1833, and the 

* Lord Koldan,* 1836. lie adopted a fashion 
of the day by bringing out the * Anniversary ' 
for 1829 and 1830, an annual with contribu- 
tions from Southey, Wilson, Lockhart, Hogg, 
Croker, Procter, and others. From 1829 to 
1833 appeared his * Lives of the most Eminent 
British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects/ 
6 vols., forming part of Murray's * Family 
Library.' It is well and pleasantly written, 
and had a large sale. His knowledge of con- 
temporary artists gives it some permanent 
value. An edition in three volumes, edited 
by Mrs. Charles lleuton, appeared in Bohn's 

* Standard Library ' in 1879. A meritorious 
edition of Burns in eight volumes, which 
appeared in 1834, was the last work of im- 
portance during liis life. He corrected the 
last proofs of a life of Sir David Wilkie just 
before his death, and it appeared posthu- 
mously. 

Cunningham's domestic life was happy. 
His letters to his mother show that his filial 
affection was as enduring as Carlyle's. A 
poem to his wife, first printed in Alaric 
Watty's * Literary Souvemr ' for 1824, gives a 
pleasing and obviously sincere account of his 
lifelong devotion. They had five sons and a 
daughter. Scott in 1828 obtained cadetships 
for two sons, Alexander and Joseph fq. v.], in 
the Indian service. Both did well. Peter 
[q. v.l became clerk in the audit ofHce, and 
was t ne well-known antiquary. Francis [3. v.] 
also entered the Indian army. In 1831 Cun- 
ningham visited N ithsdale,was present ed with 
the freedom of Dumfries, and entertained at 
a public dinner, whither Carlyle came from 
Craigenputtock and made a cordial speech in 
his honour. Carlyle afterwards met Cun- 



ningham in London. He adimured the ' stal- 
wart healthy figure and ways ' of the ' solid 
Dumfries stonemaoon ' {JRemtmgoeneei, iL 21 1 ), 
and exempted him as a pleasant Naturmauik 
from his general condemnation of LomdoB 
scribblers. He was generally known u 
* honest Allan Cunningnam/ and was a ftal- 
wart', hearty, and kindly man, with a ti^ 
of rusticity to the last. 

Chantrey died in 1841, leaving an annuity 
of 100/. to Cunningham, with a reversion to 
Mrs. Cunningham. Cunningham had alieadj 
had a paralytic attack, and he died on 90 Oct. 
1842, the day after a second attack. He wis 
buried at Kensal Green. 

His widow died in September 1864. 

[David Hoggs Life of Cunningham, 1875; 
Lockhart's Scott (1 vol. ed.), pp. 425, 440, 447, 
467, 646, 686 ; Fronde's Carlyle, i. 220, 293. iL 
186, 208, 441, 448; S. C. HaUs Memories of 
' Great Men of the Age, pp. 422-30 (with pasngei 
i from an unpublished autobiography) ; nine in 
Art JoDrnal for 1866, p. 369 ; preface by Peter 
Cunningham to A. Canningham*B Songi and 
Poems, 1847 ; Jamee Hogg's Reminitoeneef in 
Works (1838-40), voLv. pp.cix-cziii; John Hol- 
land's Memorials of Chantrey (1866), p. 263; 
Mrs. Fletcher's Autobiography (1875), p. 122; 
memoir by Mrs. Henton prefixed to Brinah 
Painters (1879) ; Prasor's Magazine for Septen- 
ber 1832, with a portrait.] L. 8. 

CUNNINGHAM, Sib CHARLES ( 17o5- 
1 8«^), rear-admiral, a natire of Eye in Suffolk, 
entered the navy, from the merchant r>er- 

I vice, in 1776, aa a midshipman of the -.Eolu* 
frigate. In 177(5 the ./^lus went to the We?t 

I Indies, where Cimningham was transferred 
to the Bristol, carrying the flag of Sir Peter 

' Parker. In June 1779 he received an acting 
order as lieutenant, and towards the end of 

! the year was for a short time first lieutenant 
of the Hinchingbroke with Captain Horatio 
Nelson. Continuing on the same station he 
was, in September 1782, appointed to com- 
mand the Admiral Harrington brig, and i^n; 
by Sir Joshua Rowley to cruise for the pro- 
tection of Turk's Island, to the north of St. 
Domingo ; but during the brig's absence at 
Jamaica for provisions the French occupied 
Turk*s Island, and repelled an attempt to 
repiin it, made by Captain Nelson in the 
Albemarle (Nelson Despatches, i. 73). The 
Admiral Harrington was paid ofi* at Jamaica 
in May 1783, and Cunningham returned to 
England in the Tremendous. In 1788 he 
went to the East Indies in the Crown with 
Commodore Corn wallis, by whom he was made 
commander into the Ariel sloop on 28 Oct. 
1 790. On the declaration of war with France 
in February 1793, Cunningham, then in com- 
mand of the Speedy brig, went out to the 
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)(edit«rraiieanw{tbile«patclie»,&ndremaiaed 
MMched to ihe MeditcrruieaD fle«t. Un 
13 Oct. 17tt3, having assisted in the capture | 
of the Modeste and Impfrieuse frigates, he ' 
wu made post Into thu latter, renamed the 
Unitli. In April 1794 he exchanged into the 
Lowestoft, and in the summeT assisted at the 
mage of Calvi, a service for which he, together 
with the other frigate captains, wasspecially 
mentioned in Lord Hood's despatch (I'A. p. 
477 n.), which he had the honour of carry- 
ing home overland. He left Calvi on 1 1 Aug. 
and reached London on I Sept. In April 
1790 he was appointed to the Clyde frigate, 
in the North Sea, and in May 1797 was re- 
fitting at the Nore when the mutiny brolie 
out. Cunningham was, however, not abso- 
lutely dinioeseesed of thecommand, and suc- 
ceeded, aRer seventeen days, in bringing his 
men back to their duty. During the night 
of 29 May the Clyde slipped her cables, and 
before moroingwas safe iu Sheemess harbour. 
Her defection was the signal to many other 
ships to do likewise, and within a week the 
fieet bad returned to its allegiance. Con- 
tinuing in the Clyde, in the North Sea, and 
in the Channel, he bad the fortune to meet 
the French fiigate V'eatale in the Bay of 
Biscay, which he captured without serious 
difficulty ; for though of nominally the same 
number of guns, the Vestale mounted only 
13-pounders on her main deck, while the 



ditabla enough to Cunningham, and not dis- 
creditable to the captain of the Vestale, was 
commended by Lord Keith, with absurd ex- 
a^eration.aa'oneof the most brilliant traua- 
UtionB which have occurred during the course 
of the war ;' and the king, bein^in the theatre 
at Weymouth wheu he received the news, 
commanded it to be communicated to the 
audience, on which ' Rule Britannia ' was 
sung in wild chorus by the whole bouse. 
After a verv active and successful commis- 
sion, extending over more than six years, 1 be 
C^de was paid off ia June 1802. la May 
1808 Cunningham was appointed to the 
Ftince of Orange, and for afewmonthscom- 
manded a squadron keeping watch on the 
Dutch in the Teie) ; but in September he 
was nominated a commissioner of the victual- 
ling board, and in 1806 was appointed com- 
missioner of the dockyards at Deplford and 
Woolwich. He held this post till April 1823, 
when lie was appointed superintendent of the 
dockyard at Chatham ; and in May 1829 re- 
tired with the rank of rear-admiral. On 
24 Oct. 1832 he was created knight eom- 
mander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphie 
Order, and diedon 11 March 1834. He was 




twice married, but had been left a widower 
for some years, living latterly with his daugh- 
ters in the neighbourhood of Eye, 

[Marshall's Roy. Nav. Biog, ii. 76; United Ser- 
vice Journal, 183*. pi. ii. p. 84.] J. K, L. 

CUNNINGHAM or CALZE, EDMUND 
FRANCIS [1742 P-1795), portrait^painter, 
was the son of a genttemau of good family, 
and is stated to nave been bom at Kelso 
about 1742. His father, being involved in 
the Jacobite rebellion, fled from Scotland after 
the defeat of the I'retender in 1 745,and settled 
inItaly,apparenllyatBologna. Cunningham 
was brought up under the name of 'CaUe' 
or ' Calzo/ douotlesB from Kelso, his native 
place, and first studied painting at Parma, in 
the academy started by the duke at that town, 
takingCorreggioeshisprincipal model. Sub- 
sequeutly he worked at Rome under Raphael 
Mengs and Pompeo Batoni at Naplea, where 
he studied the works of Soltmena and Cor- 
rado, and also worked in the studio of Fran- 
cesco deMuraand at Venice, where he studied 
the paintings of the contemporary painters 
there, and where he might have had consider- 
able success himself had he not wished to 
continue bis travels. He then visited Paris, 
and on this journey had the good fortune to 
paint a portrait of tbeking of Denmark, which 
brought him into great repute at court, and 
gained him numerous commissions. About 
this time be inherited his father's property, 
and seems to have resumed bis family name : 
for a time he abandoned pain ting, but from bis 
extravagance and irregular habits soon ran 
through bis property, and another that aUo 
fell to him, becoming bankrupt in 1777. He 
was compelled to leave England, where he 
bad resided for some years, drawing portraits 
in crayons, and occasionally exhibiting them 
and other paintings at the Royal Academy 
( IT70-1781), always under the name ' CaUe,' 
with sometimes theaddition of 'DBolognese.' 
He then went in the train of the Duchess of 
Kingston to St. Petersburg, and, as he met 
with success the re, quitted her service for that 
of the empress, Catharine II. In 1788 he went 
to Berlin, where he was extensively patronised 
by the court, and where he painted moat of his 
best pictures in oil and in pastel. Subse- 
qjiently he ret umed to London, where he con- 
tinued to earn large sums of money : but his 
continued extravagance always kept him in 
debt, andhe eventually died very poor iiil79I>. 
His finest portrait is generally reckoned to be 
that of ' Frederick the Great returning to 
Sans Souci after the manoauvres at Potsdam, 
accompanied by his generals.' Many of 
Win [lortraits have been engraved, notably 
those of the Frussian court and nobility by 
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D, Cune™, Haas, Townley, and others, and 
Home of English ladies by Valentino Green. 
There ia a portrait of the queen of Pnissia 
by him at Hampton Court. 

[UwlRiaWa Did. of Artinta ; Nftgler'n Kilnstr 
lor-Loiikon ; Seubart'n AllgemBinei Kunsllw- 
Loiikan ; Kdwardt'e AnFcdoles of Pninlers; 
HBineken's DiolioBDaire des Artiates; Chalonac 
Siniih'B Brltiab MeootinM Portraits ; Ilujnl 
Aoidem^ Catalo|;uM.] L. C. 

CUNWINQHAM, FilANCIS (1820- 
187IJ), commentator «n Ben Jonann, bom in 
]S20,w&<thttyoungi^staonof AllanCimnin^- 
bttmlir84-184J)[q.v.] Iiil83f<heioiiiedthe 
Madras army as enai^ in the '23Ti li(;ht in- 
fantry. He won dUtinction aslield-fngineer 
at the defence of Jellnlahad, and afler the 
■withdrawal of the array from Afj.'haniatan he 
■was placed bv Lord Eltenborougti on the Mv- 
Boro eommi«i>ion. ftp reliriid from the service 
inlWJi. In 1870 he published an edition of 
Marlowe, and in the following year an edi- 
tion of Magainger. He alto published an 
edition of Ben Jonson in three vols. (1871 ), 
and rev'iiied the reprint of OitTord's Ben Jon- 
son (187r>). It had been his intention to edit 
Ben Jonson elaborately, and be bad many 

Sualifications for (be taak. Hin admiration 
)r Giflbnl did not blind him to that greal 
scholar's sborteomings, and hie corroctions 
of Gilford are much to the point. The text 
of t'unninghani's Marlowe is not remarkable 
for accuracy, but he made some useful notes 
and happy eraendationn. He died 3 Dec. 187A. 
In his interesting library, which was dis- 

ferrted shortly ufter his death, was Charles 
rfimb's famous copy of Biiaumont and 
Fletcher, now in thv librarv of the British 
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CUNNINGHAM, JAMES (*/. 1709?), 
botanist, a Scolclimsn, wHit out in ItJflH as 
Burffeon to the factory est abli^'hud by the East 
India Company at Emoui, on the coast of 
China, and in 1700 made a second voyage to 
the settlement at Chusan, on which island 
he remained two rears. Huring bis stay he 
turned his scientific knowled^ to good ac- 
count, and made large botanical and other 
collections. Through his dilifrence Sir liana 
Sloane was enobled to add considerably to his 
cabinets and gsrden. He was the first Eng- 
lishman to make botanical rollections in 
China, and sent over to Ray, Plukenet, and 
Petiyer many now plants, for wliich he ia re- 
peatedly thanked in tlieir works ; indeed his 
name occurs on almost every page of Pluke- 
net's' Amaltheum BolHnicum,\vhere his col- 
lections, to the number of four hundred plants. 



are described, and in the third Tolmne of tbe 
same writer's ' Phytofftaphia,' wheiediKwingi 
are given of them. Petiver described abooi 
two hundred of Cunningham's plants in hi* 
' Museum.' The whole collection forms put 
of the Sloane Herbaria, now in the Natnnl 
History Museum, South Kensin^oo. Fron 
the island of Ascenaion Cunningfaam for- 
warded to Petiver an account of the plants 
and shells be observed there. In Februaty 
1703-3 be was sent to the company's siatioa 
at Pulo Condore to try and open up s trade 
with Cochin China, but, through the jealousy 
of the Chinese, the attempt proved a failuie, 
and in 1705 the Macassars, growing distrust- 
ful, made a sudden attack on the English, 
whom they killed almost to a man. Cunning- 
ham escaped the massacre only to endure • 
ciiptivityofnearly two years in Cochin China, 
from which he proceeded in 1707 to Batavia, 
iiBiJ llieni:'t- to Biuijar-iMasi'iu, to tu^ charge 
of that settlement. Redid not meet with any 
better success there, for a few weeks after hu 
arrival the Baniareens, at the instigation of the 
Chinese, oxpelledhim by dint of superior num- 
bers, and destroyed the settlement (BsrCE, 
AnnaU of the Eaat India Company, iii. 664 1. 
Soon after this Cunningham embarked for 
England. His last letter, addressed jointly 
to Slnane and Petiver, is dated 'Calcutta, 
4 J»n. 1708-9,' and he expresses a hope of 
overtaking it, and theieforc writ«8 but briefly. 
It was received by Sloane ' about August 
1709.' "What became of him is not known, 
for no trace of his will or report of his death 
is to he found in this country. He probably 
never reached England, but died on the voyage 

The East India Company acknowledged 
his services by appointing him in 1 7(H second 

' in council of the fitctor>' at Borneo, and in 

[ 1707 chief of Banjar. 

' Cunningham had been elected a fellow of 

' the Koysi Society in ItWS), und his contribu- 
tions to the 'Philosophical Transactions' are 
both numerous and important. The follow- 
ing mnv be mentioned: ' An ■\cconnt of a 
Vovage to (^lusan in China" (ixiii. 1201- 
1209 ; reprinted in vol. i. of Harris's ' Voy- 
ages '), in which he was the first writer to 
give an accurate description of the tea plant ; 
' Observations on the Weather, made in a 
Voyage to China.' 1700 (iriv. 1639); 'A 
Register of the Wind and Weather at China, 
with the observations of the mercurial baro- 
meter at Chusnn, from November 1700 to 
Jannory 170-J' (xTiv.ie48). Hisaccountof 
the massacre at Pulo Condore (a copy of 
which is to be found in the Sloane MS. No. 
3323, ff. 76-7) was afterwards inserted in 
the modem part of the ' Universal Uiatoiy> 
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^. 154, edit. 175»). Muij of his letters to 
Petiver ue preaairad in the Sloane MS. No. 
3822, ff. 64-76; thofte to Sloane himself are 
in the some coUection, No. 4041, ff. 317-36. 
He inTBjiablyBpeils his name ' Cuninghame.' 
Robert Brown has complimented Cunoing- 
lutm by calling after his name a species of 
the maoder tribe. 



B.D. JaeluoD, esq.; Pnlteneys Biog, Sketches 
of Botan; (1790), ii. S9-62; Bretsehneider'a 
Earlj Sketchrs, 37-88; Biographie Univenelle 
<Uicb&nd), ix. 071; Nonvelle Biographis Oto^ 
nil, xii. 628.] Q. O. 

CrrNNrNGHAM, JAMES, fourteenth 
Eiai, OP GLBirCilM (1749-1791), the inend 
of Robert Bums [q. v.], iras the second son 
of William, thirtieenth sail, and the eldest 
daughter of Huffh M'Quire, a violin plaver in 
Ayr, and was bom in 1749. Througli the 
-death of his elder brother, unmamed, in 1768, 
he succeeded to the earldom on the death of 
his &ther in 1776. In 177S he was captsin 
of a company of the WestFencible regiment. 
He was chosen one of the sixteen Scotch re- 

[i,Mr. 



'' Poems,' to which his attention had been 
called by his factor, Mr. DelzieL In a letter 
dated Edinbuivh, IS Dec. 1766, Bums numbers 
him among his 'avowed patrons.' Throogh 
^lencaim Bums was introduced to William 
Creech the publisher [3. v.l, who had been 
'Glencaim's tutor, and (>eech agreed to pub- 
lish the new edition of his ' Poems.' From the 
beginning of Bums's acquaintance with Olen- 
caim he was strongly impressed by his ' worth 
And brotherly kindness, and admitting that 
be owed much to Olencaim, he affirmed that 
the 'weight of the obligation' was a 'pleasing 
load.' fa 1839 Burns compoeed ' Verses to 
be written below a Noble Earl's Picture,' 
which he wished to be allowed to insert in 
the forthcoming edition of his 'Poems,' to 
tell the world now much he owed, but ap- 
parently the earl withheld his consent. It 
was through Glencaimthat Bums, at his own 



dormant. Bums wrote a ' Lament ' on his 
death, concluding with the following stanza : 
The mother may forget, the child 

Tbat smiles sse sweetly od her knee, 

But 111 remember thee, Qlencaim, 

And a' that thou hast done for me. 

In memory of bis patron. Bums named 

his fourth son, bom in January 1794, jamea 



CmJWINOHAM, SiK JOHN (d. 1684), 
of Lambrughtoun, lawyer, eldest son of 
William Cunningham of Broomhill, a cove- 
nanter, bv Janet, daughter of Patrick Leslie, 
lord Lindores, was assigned by the court to 
defend Argyll on his trial for hkh treason 
in 1661. In 1669 he was created a baronet 
of Nova Scotia. He was sus|iended from the 

Eractice of his profession m 1674 for ad- 
ering to the opinion that an appeal lay 
from the court of session to parliament by 
an ancient process known as a 'protestation 
in remeid of law,' in defiance of a rescript of 
Charles II declaring sucli process illegal and 
forbidding advocates to advise to the con- 
trary. In 1678 he was elected member of 
parliament for Ayrshire, hut the election 
was declared null and void on a technical 
point. Charles II, meditating in 1679 the 
disgrace of Lauderdale, held a sort of quasi- 
judicial inquiry into the character of his ad- 
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In 1786 Olencaim disposed of the estate 01 
Kilmanrs to the Marcoionesa of Titchfieid. 
In 1790, owing to declining health, he was 
Advised to pass the winter in Lisbon. The 
change &ilea to effect any benefit, and having 
^eciited to retum, he died 30 Jan. 1791, soon 
Mttez landing at Falmouth, and was buried 
in the ehunm there. He was unmarried, and 
was succeeded by his brother John, on whose 
^leatli, in 1796, without iasne, the title became 



acted for the defence, while Sir Qeorge Lock- 
hart and Cunningham conducted the attack. 
Cunningham sat as member for Ayrshire in 
theparUamentof 1681. He died on 17 Nov. 
1684. By his wife Margaret, daughter of 
William Murray of Stiriimfshire, he nad two 
sons and one daughter. Though the son of 
a covenanter, he was, according to Burnet, a 
staunch episcopalian. Burnet also gives him 
credit for profound and ' universal 'learning, 
' eminent probity,' a ' sweet temper,' and ex- 
emplary piety. 

[NicoU'a Diary (Sann. Club), p. 321 ; Foon- 
tainhall's Hist. Notices of Scottish Afiaira (Bann. 
C[nb) ; FooDtainhaU'B Observes (Baan. Club), 
p. 142, App. 277 ; Sir George Mackenzie's Me- 
moirs, pp. 3S, 222, 268-77 ; Acts Pari. ScoL 
Tiii. 220, 232 ; Bomefs Own Time (fol.), pp. 239, 
489.] J. M. B. 

CUNNINQEAM, JOHN (1729-1778), 
poet, bom in Dublin in 1729, was the youn^ 
son of a wine cooper in Dublin of Scottish 
extraction, who after winning a prize in a 
lottery set up as a wine merchant there, 
and eventually became a bankrupt. He 
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was educated at Drogheda, and began at the 
early age of twelve to write poems, which 
were puolished in the Dublin newspapers. In 
1747 he wrote a farce, ' Love in a Mist/ which 
was published in Dublin in that year, and 
acted at the Crow Street Theatre, and which 
supplied Garrick with many hints for his 
* Lying Valet.* He went on the stage after 
the success of his piece, but was a very poor 
actor, and only successful in ' petit maitre ' 
part4 and as a mock Frenchman. After tra- 
velling about a great deal as a strolling actor 
he eventually appeared at Edinburgh, where 
be became a great feivourite with the manager, 
Mr. Digges, and the leading lady, Mrs. George 
Anne I^llamy [q. v.], and wrote many occa- 
sional prologuesTor t hem. It was at Edinburgh 
that he published his iirst poem, an * Eleg^y 
on a Pile of Kuins.' It is a rather weak imi- 
tation of Gray's ' Elegy,* but had a great suc- 
cess, and caused him to be summon^ to Lon- 
don by a company of booksellers, who, how- 
ever, were bankrupt before he arrived. His 
brother Peter, who had by this time become 
a well-known statuary in Dublin, begged him 
to come and live with him, but he preferred 
a strolling actor's life, and continued at short 
intervals to publish small volumes of poems, 
which brouglit him a certain amount of re- < 
nutation, but very little money. These vo- I 
lumes were * The Contemulatist, a Night I 
Piece,* published in 1762 ; * Fortune, an Apo- I 
logue,* in 1766, and * Poems, chiefly Pastonil,' 
in 1760. His health at last broke down from I 
his wandering mode of life, and he retired to 
Newcastle, where he died in the house of 
Mr. Slack on 18 Sept. 1773. He was buried 
in the churchyard ol St. John's Church, New- | 
castle-on-Tyne, where it was engp^ved upon ' 
his tombstone that * his works will remain a 
monument to all ages.' 

[Memoirs of John Cunningham in I/ondon 
Magazine, October 1773, pp. 405-7, which seems 
to be the only authority for the lives of him pre- 
fixed to the editi(ms of hiH poems in Johnt<on, 
Chalmers, Bell, and Cook's Collections of English 
Poems, and in Baker's Biographia Drumatica.] 

H. M. S. 

CUNNINGHAM, JOHN WILLIAM 

(1780-18(51), divine, was bom in London on 
3 Jan. 1780. He was educated at private 
schools, his last tutor beingthe Uev. II. Jowett 
of Little Dunham, Norfolk, where he formed 
an intimate friendship with his fellow-pupils, 
the Grants, one of whom became dist inguished 
as Lord Glenelg, and the other as Sir Robert 
Grant, governor-general of Bombay. Cun- 
ningham entered St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. He was fifth wrangler in 1802, and 
was elected to a fellowship at his college. 



After passing some months with the Grants 
at Edinburgh, he was ordained in 180:2 to the 
curacy of I^ley, Surrey. On 90 July 1805 
he married Sophia, daughter of Robert Wil- 
liams of Moor Park, Surrey. He became 
curate of John Venn, vicar of Clapham, and 
a well-known member of the so-culed CUp- 
ham sect, who was described by Cunninffhun 
as 'Berkely* in the 'Velvet Cushion/ In 
1811 Ciummgham became vicar of Harrow, 
the presentation to which had been bought 
by his fatheivin-law. He held this poet until 
his death on 30 Sent. 1861. By his first wife, 
who died in 1821, Cunningham had nine 
children ; the eldest son, Charles Thornton 
Cunningham, was ffovemor-general of the 
Leewara Islands at his death. In June 1827 
Cunningham married Mary, daughter of Sir 
H. Calvert, and sister of Sir Henry Vemey, 
who died in 1849. By her he had three chil- 
dren, of whom Henry Stewart Cunningham 
is a judge of the high court of judicature of 
Bengal, and Mary Richenda married Sir J.F. 
Stephen, judge of the hig^h court of justice. 

Cunningham was distinguished for cour- 
tesy and kindness of heart, and was a promi- 
nent member of the evangelical party in the 
church of England. He was elected in 1818 
an honorary life-governor of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and was editor of the ' Chris- 
tian Observer' from 1850 to 1858. One of 
his books, the * Velvet Cushion,' giving an 
account from the evangelical point of view 
of the various parties in the church of Eng- 
land since the Reformation, was very popular. 
The first edition was published in 1814, the 
tenth in 1816. He also wrote: 1. 'World 
without Souls/ 1 80o((ith ed. 1816> 2. • Chris- 
tianity in India' (essay on duty of introducing 
the christian religion), 1808,' 8 vo. 3. * Ob- 
8er\'at ions' in reply tot)r. Maltby's* Thoughts 
on the Danger of circulating the Scriptures 
among the Lower Orders,' 1812. 4. * Cjiurch 
of England Missions/ 1814. 5. *I^ llanc^,* 
a poem. 6. * Conciliator}' Suggestions on Rege- 
neration,' 1810. 7. * Obser^'ations on Friendly 
Societies,' 1817. 8. * Sancho, or the Prover- 
bialist,' 1817. 9. 'Cautions to Continental 
Travellers,' 1818. 10. Two volumes of ser- 
mons, 1822-4, and many separate sermons. 

[Christian Observer, November 1861 ; infor- 
mation from the family.] L. S. 

CUNNINGHAM, JOSEPH DAVEY 

(1812-1851), historian of the Sikhs, eldest son 
of Allan Cunningham, the well-known author 
(1784-1842) [q. v.], was bom in Lambeth on 
9 June 1812. lie was educated at different 
private schools in London, and showed such 
aptitude for mathematics that his father was^ 
strongly advised to send him to Cambridge. 
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But the boy wiehed to be a soldJer; and, at 
his father's request, Sir Walter Scott pro- 
cured hitii a cadetahip in the East India 
Oompauy's anaj. He proceeded to Addis- 
combe, where his career was verj brilliant, 
and he passed out of that college Srat, ob- 
taining the first prize for tnatfacmatics, the 
Bword for good conduct, and the first nomina- 
tJontatheBeng&lenaineersinl831. Kethen 
went to Ohatham, where be paesed through 
the courst! of professioiwl train ing given to 
the young officers of the royal engineers, and 
where he received the hi^eet praise from 
bis instructors. Colonels Pasley and Jebb. 
He sailed for India in February 1834 with 
etKma letters of introduction to the nauy 
Scot<£meD tlien filling high employments in 
India. On reaching fiidia he was appointed 
to the staff of General Macleod, then chief 
engineer in the Bengal presidency, and in 
1837 he was selected, entirely without soli- 
citation &oin himself, by Lora Auckland to 
join Colonel (afterwarda Sir) Claud Wade, 
who was then the political agent upon the 
Sikh frontier, as assietant, with the special 
duty of fortifying Firoipur, the agent's bead- 
quarters. I'liis appointDient brought him 
into close connection with the Sihns, and, 
as he spent the next eight years of his life 
in pohticul employments m this port of 
India, he was able to obtain that thorough 
knowledge of their manners and cust^ims 
which makes his ' Histo^ of the Sikhs ' one 
of the most valuable books ever published in 
connection with Indian history. In 1838 be 
wna present at the interview between Lord 
Auckland and Kuajeet Singh, the great Sikh 
chieftain; in 1839 he accompauied Colonel 
Wade when he forced the Khjber Pass, and 
he was promoted firsC lieutenant on 20 May 
in (hat year; in 1840 he was placed in 
charge of Ludhiana, under Q. Russell Clerk, 
Colonel Wade's successor, and as political 
officer accompanied Brig|adier.^eueral Shel- 
ton and his army through the Sikh territory 
to Peshawur on his way to Cabul, and then 
accompanied Colonel Wheeler and Dost Mu- 
hammad, the deposed ameer of Afghanistan, 
back to British territory ; in 1841 he was 
sent on a special mission to the principality 
of Jammu ; in 1842 he was present at the 
interview between Lord Ellenborough and 
Dost Muhammad and the Sikhs; in 1843 he 
was assistant to Colonel Richmond, Mr. 
Clerk's Buecesaor, and in 1&44 and 1845 he 
was British agent to the native state of Ba- 
hiwalpur. These numerous appointments 
had made bim thoroughly conversant with 
Sikh chars cter, and when the first Sikh war 
broke oat he was attached first to the head- 
quarters of Sir Charles Napier in Scinde, 




and then to that of Sir Hugh Gaugb, the 

funeral commanding the army in the field, 
ir Hugh Gough, or rather Major Broadfoot, 
the chief political agent with the army, de- 
tached Cunningham to act as political officer 
with the division under the command of Sir 
Harry Smitb, with whom he was present at. 
the skirmish of Buddawal and the battle of 
AliwaL When Sir Harry Smith joined the 
main army.Cumungbam was attached to the 
staffof Sir Henry Hard iiige, to whom he acted 
as additional aide-d&-camp at the battle of 
Sobraon. For bis services he was promoted 
captain by brevet on 10 Dec. 1845, and was 
on theconclusionof the warappoiutedby Sir 
Henry Hardinge to the lucrative appointment 
of political agent at Bhopal. Cunningham 
was thus singularly fortunate for so young an 
officer, and, having now comparative leisure, 
be devoted himself to historical research. 
Hia earliest works were chiefly connected 
with archeeological and Dniiquarian studies, 
in connectioa with which his brother Major- 
general Sir Alexander Cunningham has be- 
come famous; but he soon settled down, at hia 
, father's recommendation, to write hia greot 
work, the ' History of the Sikhs.' He spent 
four ^ears on this book, and on its publica- 
tion m 1849 it was received with the greatest 
favour by the English press, a verdict which 
posterity has ratified, for it is universally re- 
cognised as the one authority upon the sub- 
ject. But though this history made his name 
as an historian, it brought him into deep die- 

rie with his superiors. In his last chapter 
treated of the history of the first Sikh 
war, and in it he made use of the knowledge 
he had obtained while acting as political 
agent with the army in the field, and dis- 
tinctly asserted that two of the SikhgenemlB, 
Lol Singh and Tej Singh, were bought. Both 
Lord Hardinge and Colonel (afterwards Sir) 
Henry Lawrence, who had acted as political 
agent after the death of Major Broadfoot, 
asserted that there had been no private ne- 
gotiations with any of the Sikh leaders; but 



followed, are strong arguments that such ne- 
gotiations did pass, in which other indivi- 
duals than the two alluded to were con- 
cerned. It was surmised at the time tbnt 
Mr. Currie, who was created a baronet for 
his political services at the conclusion of the 
Sikh war, knew more of the matter than 
Hardinge or Lawrence, but the truth or 
falsity of Cunningham's statements has not 
yet been proved. A.'* has been said, llioir 
truth seems probable from the prompt dis- 
' grace which fell upon the author, for in 1850 
Cunningham was removed from his agency,. 
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and ordored to go on ordinan- regimental duty, and Quericfl, 2nd ser. viii. 259, where his letter 

lliismeant a r^uction of Ins income to about to the Rev. T. Wilson is reprinted; AnnaSe- 

ont»-fourth,b*.'flidi'8 the certainty of never being ward's Correspondence.] H. M. S. 

again employed in the political service, and 



unuouDtediv DroKe iiis heart, tnougn ne maae "" * . *^ i j - *^ " "r ,01/" i_ ^^. 

no open or public complaint of his tn«atment. fJ*?P'^^\» London, and in 1834, through Sir 

Cimninglmm had b«;en promoted C4mtaiu in ^^bert Peel, obtamed a position m the audit 

the Hengul engineers on 13 Nov. 1849, and oflice, in which he rose to be chief clerk He 

he had just btfen appointed to the Mi-erut rt»tired from the audit office in 18<K), and died 

division of public works when he died sud- ^\^\ Albans on 18 May 1809. The work by 

denly near I'mlwlla .m '2S Feb. ISol, bt^fore which he chiefly deserves to be remembered is 

attaining his fortieth year. 1",? * Handbook of London '2 vols., It^; 2nd 

[Sketch of his career written by himself as a ^^^^1?" '" ''"'' ''•*"' ^^' containing m 

prifaee to his History of the Sikhs ; (Jent. Mag. ?"l*^l compass an immense an^ount of on^mal 

May I80I; Higginbothaiirs Men whom India information about places of interest in Lon- 

has known.] II. M. S. "'^"j illustrated by quotations Irom distm- 

giiish<*d authors wnose lives have been a^ao- 

CUNNINGHAM, PETER {d. 18a5), ciated with them. All subsequent works on 




<lersti«ld, where he wjis favourably noticed counts of the Ilevels at Court in the reigns 
by Lonl Dartmouth, and in 1775 he be- of Elizabeth and James I,* 1842, and wrote 
came curate to the Uev. T. Seward, father a life of Iniffo Jones, 1848. For the Percy 
of Anna Seward, at Eyum, near the Peak. Society he edited * The Honestie of thia Age' 
lie btjeame verv- popular there, and is fre- and * a poem to the memory of Confirreve.' 
quently mentioned in Anna Seward's corre- Cunningham's collected edition of Horace 
spondence. While at Eyani he published Walpole's * Letters,M8r)7, is a valuable work, 
two pot ms, ' Britannia's Naval Triumjih * and ! lie was the author of* Handbook of Westmin- 
the ' Hu.ssi.iu Propliecy.' Tlu-s*' p.iems are ' ster Abbey/ 1842: *M(Klern London/ 1851, 
not in ihe Hriti^h Mus«'um Lilmiry, hut the ' .*)nledition,lKj4 : and* Story of Nell Ciwyun.* 
first of th»*m is noticed in ilio ' (4«MilU'mHn'> l^^•■)l^ llealsrieditedtlie works of Dnimmoud 
Alai^aziniv Iv. 212. AVh.n lie hft Kvam is of lljiwlhorndeii, with a life, 183tS: * Soiiprs 
not certain, possibly not till Mr. Seward's of Kn^Hand and Scotland,' iH-'io; * Spjciniens 
death in 17W. In 'a letter to the Rev. T. ' of the British Poets.' 1841 :* Works of Oliver 
AVilson in 17s><, published in .^Ir. Kaiue's ' (loldsmith,' lHo4,and Johnson's *Lives of the 

* :M»'moirs and Corr.'sn.mdence of Kev. T. Po«'t.s/ 1 Sol. for Murray's 'Library of British 
Wilsnii.Mi*' says that he has l^f^come nron- Classics;' and Pope's 'Works.' He was a 
cih'd to obscurity, and had refus«^d Lord Kod- contributor to * Eraser's Majyazine,' • Ilouse- 
n«'y's oll'cr of an*intri)duction to the I hike of hohl Words,' the * Athenjeum,* the * Illus- 
IJuthind, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and trat»'d London News,' and the * Gentleman's 
alsotluM'hnplainry at Smyrna, llemaypos- Magazine,' to which he contributed in 18r)l 
siblv have l.'l> Kvam in*17sK for ChrVtsev, som.' valuable notes for a new biographical 
his last curacy, for in 17-'^^) he published a dictionary. 

pot'm, *Leith Hill,' in imitation of Dmham's [^rii of tlu; Time, 7th (nlition ; Athenaeum, 

* Cooper's Hill,' which shows an intimate ac- May 1KG5) ; Additional M.S. 28609 ; Egerton MS. 
quniutanee with theneifrhbourhood. In 1H(K) , 1787. J T. F. II. 
he published his best known descriptivei)oem, 1 

'St. Anne's Hill' at (^hertsey. whirti has CUNNINGHAM, PETER MILLER 
been twice reprint«'(l, nnd in July ISO.") he ( 17S'.U18() I), navy surfreon, fifth son of John 
died sud(h'nly at tlu' annual dinner of the ('unninj^ham, land steward and farmer ( 1743- 
rhert.sey Fri.-ndly Sneiety, to which h«^ had 18CK)), and brother of Thomas Mounsey Cun- 
been in the habit of preaching a sermon every ningham [q. v.] and of Allan Cunningham 
year. I (1784 184:Q [q. v.^, wasboniatDalswinton, 

[Nidiols'sIUustmtionsof Literjituro.vi.47-67, ! "*?«ir Hunifries, in November 1789, and was 
where HfL- printed thri-e letters of his and a sor- j named after that Peter Miller who is generally 
mon upon him by tho Rev. T. Seward ; N(»te3 ' recognised as the first person who used steam 
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in propelling boats. He received his medical 
education at the university of Edinburgh, and 
on 10 Dec. 1810 entered the royal navy as an 
assistant-surgeon, and in that capacity saw 
service on the shores of Spain, where the war 
was then raging. From August 1812 until 

Promoted to the rank of surgeon (28 Jan. 
814) he was employed on board the Marl- 
borough, 74, on tne coast of North America. 
In 1816 he served in the Confiance, 32, on 
Lake Erie, where he became the close friend 
of the traveller, Hugh Clapperton [q. v.] 
After 1817 he made four voyages to New 
South Wales as surgeon-superintendent of 
convict ships, in which upwards of six 
hundred criminals were transported to that 
colony without the loss of a single life. The 
results of his observations during this period 
were embodied in his 'Two Years in New 
South Wales,' 1827, 2 vols., which was fa- 
vourably noticed in the * Quarterly Review * 
for January 1828, pp. 1-32. To the profits 
arising from this book he added his early 
savings while in the navy, and expended them 
in an attempt to open up a large tract of land 
in Australia, whicli he then £ndly regarded 
as his adopted country. But the locality was 
perhaps badly chosen, the seasons were cer- 
tainly unpropitious, and he soon abandoned 
the struggle, as far as his own personal su- 
perintenaence was concerned. His well- 
earned reputation at the admiralty, however, 
speedily procured him employment, and on 
22 Oct. 1830 he was appointed to the Tyne, 
28, served on the South American station 
until January 1834, and had opportunities of 
observing the effects of tropical climates on 
European constitutions. He joined the Asia, 
84, in 1836, and, proceeding to the Mediter- 
ranean, was present at the blockade of Alex- 
andria in 1840. He left the sea in May 1841, 
and was placed on the list of medical officers 
unfit for further service in 1850. In addi- 
tion to the work above mentioned he wrote 
two others : ' On the Motions of the Earth, 
and on the Conception, Growth, and Decay 
of Man and Causes of his Diseases as referable 
to Galvanic Action,' 1834 ; and ' Hints for 
Australian Emigrants, with descriptions of 
the Water-raising Wheels in Egypt,' 1841. 
He contributed an account of a visit to the 
Falkland Islands to the 'Athenseum* and 
was a frequent writer elsewhere. He was a 
man of remarkable powers of observation, 
greatly attached to his brother Allan, and 
very popular among his friends. He died at 
Greenwich on 6 March 1864, aged 74. 

[Rev. D. Hogg's Life of Allan GunniDgham 
(1876), pp. 12-14, 360-8 ; Gent. Mag. June 1864, 
— >. 790-800; O'Byme's Naval Biog. Diet. (1861 

it.), p. 270.] G. C. B. 
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CUNNINGHAM, RICHARD (1793- 
1835), botanist, brother of Allan Cunning- 
ham (1791-1839) [q.v.l was bom at Wimble- 
don 12 Feb. 1793. Alter his school days at 
Putney, under the same master, John Adams, 
M.A., at fifteen years of age he, like his elder 
brother, was employed by the king*s gardener^ 
W. T. Aiton, on the * Hortus Kewensis.* Six 
years later, on the completion of that work 
and its ' Epitome,' he was transferred from 
Kensington to Kew, where he acted asAiton*s 
amanuensis for eighteen years. In May 1832 
Charles Eraser, colonial botanist and super- 
intendent of the Botanic Garden at Sydney, 
died, and Cunningham was appointed ms 
successor on the recommendation of Robert 
Brown, and embarked at Sheemess in August 
of that year. After eighteen weeks at sea he 
landed at Sydney 5 Jan. 1833 with a cargo 
of living plants and vines, the latter speciaUy 
selected irom France and Spain. A short 
time after H.M.S. Buffalo landed its charge 
of convicts, and embarked Cunningham to 
superintend the cutting of Kauri pine in New 
Zealand ; here he found a friendly reception 
from the natives, whom his brother Allan 
on a previous visit had conciliated. In March 
1834 ne returned to the Bay of Islands and 
reached Australia by the Alligator. The next 
year he started with an exploring party to 
investigate the course of the Darling river, 
under Colonel Mitchell. He was found to 
have a singular faculty for losing himself in 
the bush when intent on botany, and on 
17 April he was missing when the party en- 
camped. Search was made for him during 
the next four days ; then his track was found, 
showing that he was leading his horse ; then 
its corpse was discovered, and on 2 Mjay his 
handkerchief. It seems that on 24 or 25 April^ 
when exhausted by hunger and thirst, he fell 
in with a party of natives, by whom he was 
fed; during the night his strange manner, 
the effect probably of his sufferings, exciting 
their alarm, he was murdered by them [see 
article on his brother, Cunningham, Allan], 

[Hooker's Comp. Bot. Mag. ii. (1826), 210-21 ; 
Mitchell's Three Ezped. i. 176-204, with map of 
search for CunniDgham ; Roy. Soc. Cat. Sci. 
Papers, ii. 105.] B. D. J. 

CUNNINGHAM, THOMAS MOUN- 
SEY (177^1834), Scottish poet, second son 
of John Cunningham and Elizabeth Harley, 
daughter of a Dumfries merchant, was bom 
at Culfaud, Kirkcudbrightshire, on 25 June 
1776. He was an elder brother of Allan 
Cunningham [q.v.], the biographer of Bums. 
He received his early education at a dame*s 
school and the village school of Colliston, 
after which he attended Dumfries Academy, 
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where he acquired a knowledge of book- CUNNINGHAM, TIMOTHY (rf. 1789), 
keeping and the elements of mathematics, founder of the Cunningham prise in the 
French, and Latin. At sixteen he became Royal Irish Academy, was a member of the 
clerk to John Maxwell of Terrau^hty, but Middle Temple, and lived in chambers at 
remained with him only a short time. He Gray*8 Inn during upwards of thirty yean, 
was next apprenticed to a millwright, and on He was probably a native of Ireland. In 
tlie conclusion of his apprenticeship in 1797 1769 he solicited employment as copyist at 
found employm^mt at llotherham. His master the British Museum firom Dr. John JSoiton 
having become bankrupt, he went to London, ( 1 097-1 771) [q. v.] the antiquary. His terms, 
and had formed a design of emigrating to the however, of twopence a sheet for foreign lan- 
Wost Indies, when ho learned that his mas- guages, with some small extra allowance for 
tor had set up in business at Lynn in Nor- ^ preliminary researches, seem to have been 
folk, upon which ho joined him there. About thought t^o high (Nichols, Illustr. of Lit. 
180() he removed to Wiltshire, and soon after- iii. 384-6). It may be presumed tliat his 
wards to the neighbourliood of Cambridge, circumstances improved later, as he was the 
At an early age he had begun to compose | authororcompilerofnumerous legal and anti- 
songs and poetry in his native tongue, and in . q^uarian books. Among them may be men- 
1797 *The Har*8t Kirn' (Harvest Home) tioned: * A New Treatise on the Laws con- 
was published in * Brash and lleid*s Poetry, coming Tithes/ 3rd ed. 1748, 4th ed. 1777; 
original and selected.* "NVhile at Cambridge * The Practice of a Justice of Peace,' 1702 ; 
he wrote *The Hills o* Gallowa,* one of the i * A New and Complete LawDictionary/ 2 vols, 
most popular of his songs, and of so high fol. 1704-5, 3rd ed. 1782-3, 4to ; ' The Hi&- 



morit that it was attributed by some to 
Burns, and appeared in a collected edition 
of his works published by Orphoot at Edin- 
burgh in 1820; a satirical poem entitled *The 
Cambridgeshire Garland ; and another of a 
similar cast, *The Unco Grave.* In 1805 



tory of the Customs, Aids, Subsidies, National 
Debts, and Taxes of England,' 1764, 3rd ed. 
1778; ^ History and Antiquities of the Inns 
of Court and Chancery/ 1780 and 1790 ; * An 
Historical Account of the Rights of Elec- 
tion/ 1783, &c. 



Cunningham was in Dover, and proceeding i Cunningham was elected a fellow of the 
thence to London, he found employment in ! Society of Antiquaries on 29 Jan. 1761, and 
the establishment of Ronnie the engineer. I a testimonial for his admission to the Royal 
Subsequently he was for some time foreman Society was signed in the same year by the 
superintendent of Fowler's chain cable manu- Bishop of Ossory, by Dr. Morton, and others, 
factor\', but in 1812 ho agnin joined Reunions I but remained without efioct (Addif. MS, 
establishment as a clerk, and latterly rose to | 285.%, f. 133). He died at Gray's Inn in 
be the chief clerk, lu 180<) ho bcj^an to con- i April 1789, leaving a legacy of 1,000/. to the 
tribute poetry to the * Scots Magazine,' and Royal Irish Academy for the encouragement 
in 1809 wa.s invited by Hogg, who styled | of learning in Ireland by the bestowal of 
him * Nithsdale's lost and darling Cunning- , prizes on literary or scientific works of dis- 
liam,' to contribute to bis * Forest Minstrel.' tinguished merit. The council made every 
( )n the establishment of the 'Edinburgh Maga- effort to secure a portrait or bust of theiV 
zine ' in 1817, ho contributed to it not only benefactor, but none existed, 
poems and songs but, under the titlo of *a \ ^p^^^ r j.j.h Acad. vii. 50; Gent. Mag. lix. 
♦Literary Legacy, several prose sketches on , i. 574 . ^upop. Mag. xv. 504 : Monthlv Review, 
modem society, as well as stories of the olden , xxvii. 153, xxxvii. 233, Ixviii. 89 (1st series); 
time, and interesting information on anti- Watt's Bibl. Brit. ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] A. M. C. 
quai'ian subjects. Latterly he became dis- | 

couraged in his litorarv^ ambition, and de- j CUNNINGHAM, AVILLLAM, fourth 
stroyod all his manuscript tales and poems, | Earl of Glbncairx (d. 1647), was the only 
including one of considerable length entitled 1 son of Robert, third earl, by Ladv Marjory 
'BrakenFoll.' Hisversos are characterised by j Douglas, eldest daughter of the fifth earl of 
humour and tenderness, and are chiofly de- Angus. While Lord Kilmaurs he was one 
script ive of the peasant life of his native dis- I of the strongest supporters of the English 
trict. Tie died on 28 Oct. 18,31 in Princes 1 faction against the Duke of Albany, his ad- 
Stroet, Blackfriars Road, London. horence to the English court, as was then 



[Chambers's Biog. Diet, of Eminent Scot,'<men, 



customary in the case of the Scottish nobility, 



ed. Thomson, i. 417-18; Charles Rogers's Mo- | ^«?»ng purchased by a pension. Lord Dacre, 
dem Scottish Minstrel, ii. 223-39; Grant- Wil- ; ^^e English ambassador, writing to Wokey 
son's Poetfl and Poetry of Soothind, i. 637-8 ; | on 23 Aug. 1510, states that for the purpose 
Anderson's Scottish Nation ; Hogg's Life of Allan of making diversion against the duke he nad 
Cunningham (1875), chap, i.] T. F. H. the master of Kilmaurs kept in his house se- 
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tsrMyCBi.iJa,OriginalLttters,\st ser.l ISll. 
On 22 Nov. 1524 he joinud the force which 
under the EuU of Ang^is end Lonooi made 
fcn attempt W withdraw the young king- from 
the cuMtodj of the queen-mother to that of 
a council of regency. On 25 June 1526 he 
■WW appointed lord high treasurer of Scot- 
land, but only held that office till 29 Oct. 
following. After James V asnumed the go- 
vernment in 1623 Kilmaura ceased to carry 
on his intrifcues with England. In 1538 he 
and IjOrd Maiwell ware sent over to Fmnce 
IijJameg Vas additional ambassadors to con- 
elude the treaty for that monarch's marriafre 
with Ma^ of Guise, regarding which the 
Earl of Moray and David Beaton, bisboj) of 
Mirepoix (afterwards cardinal-archbishop of 
St. Andrews), had been for some time nego- 
tiating. He had succeeded his father in the 
«Brldom some time before he was, on 37 Nov. 
1543, token prisoner at the battle of Solway 
Mom (Diurnal of Occurrentt, p. 25 ; Knox, 
Works, i. 88). He was committed \a the 
custody of the Duke of Norfolk (CiLDER- 
•woojij'Hutory, i. 153), but after the death 
of James V received his release in the be- 
^nning of 1543 on paying a ransom of 1,0002. 
and Buhacribiiig a aecret bond, along with 
the other noblemen taken priaoners, to ad- 
here, in the event of any commotion in Scot- 
land, solely to the English interest. After 
Henry, in deference to the remonstranceB of 
Glencaim and Casailia, had agreed to modify 
his ambitious views in reference to Scot- 
land, Glencaim, with Sir George Douglas and 
others, on 1 July, met the English coramis- 
eioners at Greenwich to arrange for a mai^ 
riage between Prince Edward of England 
and the Scottish queen. As an early adherent 
of the reforming party Glencaim was one of 
the chief supporters of Wiehart. who about 
this lime returned to Scotland. When the 
bishop of Glasgow made on attempt to pre- 
Tent Wishart from preaching at Ayr, the 
Earl of Glencaim ' repaired with his friends 
to the town with diligence,' and while the 
bishop preached in the kirk to ' his jackmen 
and to Home old bosses of the town," Wishart 
at the market cress made 'so notable a ser- 
mon that the very enemies themselves were 
confounded'(KNbi, B'orfcf,i.l27). InOcto- 
ber he assisted the Earl of Lennox to Intercept 
the military stores and money from France 
intended for the partisans of Cu^inal Beaton, 
but which De la Brosse, the French com- 
nMnder.unsuBpectingly committed toLennox i 
and Glencaim, who stored them in the castle 
of Dumbarton. To escape the sentence of 
forfeiture now suapendea over them, Glen- | 
caim. Angu.«, Lennox, and Cassilis did not . 
BCruiJc, in January 1643-4, to transmit to 



Arran, the regent, who had recent ly returned 
to the church of Rome, a bond by which 
they engaged to remain true, faithful, and 
o-bedient servants to their sovereign lady and 
her authority, and to assist the lord governor 
for defence of the realm against the old 
enemies of England; but two months after- 
wards they despatched a messenger to the 
English court with a request that Henry 
would hasten his invasion of the country, 
tTansmittitig at the same time minute in- 
structions for the carrying out of the scheme. 
Already Glencaim had utiUsed his recon- 
ciliation with Arran to reap revenge on his 
rival Argyll by inducing Arran to let loose the 
highland chiefs imprisoned in Edinburgh and 
Dunbar on condition that they ravaged the 
territory of Argyll, and he now determined to 
turn the invasion of the English to the same 
advantage by advising Henry tosendafleet to 
the Clyde to produce s diversion in the same 
nobleman's country. Such was the influence 
of Glencaim in the west of Scotland that be 
undertook (o convey the army of Henry from 
Carliflle to Glasgow without etroke or chal- 
lenge (li, I, 156). The burning of Leith by 
the English forces alienated from Heniy the 
support of uU the Scottish nobles with the 
exception of Lennox and Glencaim, On 
17 May Glencaim, in consideration of an 
ample pension, and Lennox, on the promise 
of receiving the govemmenl of Scolland, 
concluded at Carlisle on agreement with 
Henry to acknowledge him as protector of 
the realm of Scotland, to use their utmost 
endeavours to deliver into his hands the 
obtain posseasion i 



undertook that the Bible, whicli 
they described as the only foundation of all 
truth and honour, should be freely taught 
in their territories, Lnmediately after con- 
cluding the negotiation Glencaim hurried 
to Scotland to assemble his vassals, and by 
24 May he had with him in Glasgow five hun- 
dred spearmen. With these he on themomiog 
of that day marched out of the city to the 
adjoining borough muir to oppose the Earl of 
Arran, who was advancing against him with 
a force double his numbers. After s conflict 
' cruellie fochtin,' Glencaim was at last 
pelled to retire, leaving his second son Andrew 
with a very large number of his party dead on 
thefield,while many also were taken prisoners 
(Diurnal of OccKTrenU,ip.Z,i; Caldbbwood, 
i. 179), Arran immediately occupied Glas- 
gow, and Glencaim, attended by only a few 
followers, took refuge in Dumbarton Castle. 
Lennox left the castle in hb hands and went 
to England, but when in the foOo wing August 
Lennox, relying on the co-operation of Glen- 
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cairn, made a de^jcent on the west of Scot- 
land, he found that Glencairu and his son 
declined meanwhile to give to the cause of 
Henry any active 8up]K)rt.. Their defection 
at such a critical moment necessarily ren- 
dered the expedition of Lennox abortive, and 
the supineness of ' the old fox and his cub ' 
was bitterly inveighed against by Wriothes- 
ley the chancellor. GloncAirn pleaded with 
considerable show of reason the dilliculties 
of his position as his excuse, and although 
his apology was not accepted, he shortly 
afterwards gave a proof of liis unabated at- 
tachment to the English cause by his trea- 
cherous flight with the E^rl of Angus and 
others who led the ScottLsh vanguard, when 
a sally of a by no means overwhelming cha- 
racter was made against them by the English 
at Coldinghum (^Diurnal of Occurretifs, p. 38). 
L^ncert-ain, however, of IIenry*s sentiments 
towards them, and possibly in any case deem- 
ing it advisable to temporise with the queen- 
regent, Glencaim, with Angus and others, 
now intimated their determination to support 
her against Henry, and at a parliament held 
at Edinburgh in the follow^ing December 
they were formally alwolved from the charge 
of treason. Glencuim died in 1547. He was 
twice married : fLrst, to Catherine, second 
daughter of William, third lord JV)rthwick, 
bv whom he had no issue ; and secondly, to 
Margaret (or Elizabeth), daughtnr and hoiress 
of John Campbell of West Loudoun, bv whom 
he had five sous and a daughter, tit* was 
succeeded in the earldom by hi«* eldest son 
Alexander [q. v.] 

[Register of the Great Seal, vol. i. ; State 
Papers. Scottish Ser. vol. i. ; Siuller's State 
J'aperH ; Knox's Works, ed. l><iing, vol, i. : Cal- 
derwoo^i's History of the Churoh of Scotland; 
James Melville's Diary ; Diurmil of Remarkable 
Oc^urronts (Bannatyne Club) ; Douglas's Scotch 
Peerage (Wood), i. G34-6.J T. F. H. 

CUNNINGHAM, ^\^LLTA^^, ninth 
Earl of Glencaiun (1H10:-^-1604), was 
the eldest son of William, eighth earl, and 
of Lady Janet Kerr. In U)39 lie was on the 
king's side, having * deserted his country * 
(Baillib, Letters and JournaU^ i. 200). In 
1641 he was a privy councillor and a (com- 
missioner of the treasury; and in 164:3 he 
joined Hamilton, Lanark, and Roxburgh in 
opposing the sending of a Scotch army to 
help the English parliament (Douglas, Peer- 
age of Scotland), but on the other hand ap- 
pears to have supported the general assembly 
in refusing to give any active assistance to 
the king (Baillie, ii. 45). He was at Kil- 
syth in 1646, and in the same year was ap- 
pointed by the parliament lord justice-general 



(ib. ii. 419). In 1648 he entered into tht 
engagement for the rescue of the king, and 
was aepri ved of his office by the Act of Qattes 
in the same year {CaL State Paperg^ Dom. 
Ser. 1649, p. 242). He is mentioned at thi» 
time as being an able speaker and as holding 
moderate views (Baillie, iii. 35, 37). On 
2 March 1649 the parliament passed a de- 
creet against him, annulling his patent of 
earldom, passed in 1488. In 1651 he was a 
member of the committee of estates (UitL 
MSS, Cojnm. 5th Rep. p. 645). In 16% 
during the English occupation, he received 
a conmiission from Charles II to command 
the king's forces in Scotland, and in August 
left Finlayston for Loch Earn, where he wu 
joined by AthoUaud other chiefs with the clan 
of the Macdonalds, and for a while made head 
against Monck. Marching by way of Strath- 
spey he fell upon the lowlands, iut failed in 
his attempts upon Uuthven Castle (^Thl^loe, 
Ifist. Mem. i. 495), and in other respects wa* 
able to do but little to disturb Monck. He 
was greatly hampered by the jealousies of 
his colleagues, especially of Lord Balcarres, 
and a quarrel with Lome led to the desertion 
of the latter and other chiefs with all their 
men. In January he coidd muster only 
4,320 men, many being armed only with 
cudgels, and those with guns having no 
ammunition {ib, ii. 4). An fSter-dinner quar- 
rel with Monroe led to a duel first on horse- 
back and then on foot, in which he defeated 
his antagonist, * to his great commendation ' 
(Baillie, iii. 255). Middlet<jn taking the 
supreme command in 1654, Glencaim served 
under him in a subordinate post. In February 
he and Kenmurewere badly beaten near Dun- 
keld by the English general Morgan (Thuk- 
L0E,ii.J:)5). Shortly afterguards he was reported 
by Broghill to Thurloe as * trinket ing in Eng- 
land as well as ut home * {ib. iv. 49). Be- 
trayed by his agent, Major Borthwick, he 
was arrested by Monck's orders in December 
1655, and imprisoned in Edinburgh Castle. 
He was excepted out of Cromwell's ' grace 
and pardon,' and would probably have lost 
his life but for the intercession of James 
8haq). In 1(556 his forfeiture of estates was 
discharged by capitulation ( Cal. Stat^ Papers, 
Dom. Ser. y.'J-i'J). After Cromwell's death, 
when Monck was securing Scotland before 
marching to London, he was one of the peers 
HummoutKl to the convention in 1659; and 
he was among those who urged Monck to de- 
clare for a free parliament. He was one of 
the Scotch commissioners to Monck in Lon- 
don. At the Restoration he went to court, 
was sworn a privy councillor and high sheriflT 
of Ayr, and on 19 Jan. 1661 was appointed 
lord chancellor of Scotland ; he had also been 
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preTioualy^ October 1860, made chancellor 
of the univereity of Olosgow (B&illis, iii. 
462). On the restoratioa of episcopBcr he 
escorted Fairfoul, the new bUhop, to Qlos- 
gow; heapHiirs even at thistime to have been 
on temw of flffectitin with Baillie, who terras 
him' my noble kind scholar,' aod to have taken 
an active interest in the welfare of the college 
(iS. iu.4S7). In 1062 he acted with Middla- 
ton, the commiasioner, in the billeting plot, 
by which it was Bought to oust Laudei^ale 
from the secret aryahip, and generally opposed 
the latt«r'a policy and interests {Lauderdale 
Papen, Camden Soc. i. p. 166). His general 
Buyderationinchurch matte rs(BiJUKeT,ffMf, 
otim TitM, Clarendon Preaa, i. 278) brought 
ftboutaquanvlwithSharp,whoi& 1663 com- 
plained of his remisaneHS at court {ib. i. 375), 
and in January 1664 obtained letters to the 
privy council from Charles II, giving the 

iirimate precedence in the council over the 
ord chancellor. The vexation caused by 
this slight brought on his death at BeltJin 
in Haddingtonshire, 30 Ha^ 1664. He was 
buried in the south-east ajsle of 8t. Giles, 
Edinburgh, on 28 .luly, fain funeral sermon 
being preached by Burnet, the archbishop of 
Glasgow, HemarriedLadyA.OgilTie.second 
daughter of James, flnst earl of Findlater. 
[Anthorities cited iibova,] O. A. 

OmmiNQHAM, WILLIAM, D.D. 

(1805-1861), church leader and theolo^cal 
writer, was bom in 1805 at Hamilton, Lanark- 
ehire, where his father was a merchant. The 
father dying very early, the family removed to 
Dunse (now Duns), Berwick, nt which place 
Ciinninghamreceivedhiaearlyedr "'" '' 



the 

guiahed for scliolarship.piirily and honesty of 
cbaTacter,Bnd general ability,andfor the part 
be took in the societies (eapecially the Dia- 
gnostic) and the other active work of the iini- 
Teisity. Whileinhisundergraduatecoursehe 
■was greatly impressed by the preaching of the 
Rev. Dr. Gordon, and accepted very earnestly 
his lifelong views of evangelical truth. Dur- 
ing his vacations he devoured books with ei- 
traordinary avidity, a list of books read dur- 
ing ell vacations amounting to 520, besides 
pamphlets and magsxines. 

Havina- gone through the theological cur- 
riculum, he became a licentiate in 1828, and 
in 1830 was ordained as assistant-minister 
of the Middle Church, Greenock. His sin- 
gular ability as a controversialist debater soon 
became apparent, In 1333, in the general 
aasembly, be supported the motion of Dr. 
ChalmeiB, on the subject of the ' call ' in the 
appointment of ministers, in a speech of two 
hours' length, which made a great impree- 

TOL. XIII, 



The lord provost of Edinburgh, being a 
member of the assembly, determined, alter 
hearing the speech, to get Cunningham 
brought to Edinbui^h on the ftrat vacancy. 
This happened next year, when Cunningham 
became minister of Trinity College Church. 
Here, however, he was not very successful, 
partly, perhaps, owing to the extent to which 
he got involved in ecclesiastical controverHy. 

In 1839 he published a reply to a vety 
elaborate yamptilet of Mr. Hope, dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates, on the collision then 
begun bet ween tbecivil courts and tbechiiTch, 
taking the side of the church in opposition to 
the dean, and defending it with much fulness 
of learning, force of logic, and mastery of 
facts. In 1840 he wrote a 'Defence of the 
Rights of the Christian People,' in opposition 
toDr.Robertsonof Elton. A not less famous 
controversial pamphlet was his reply to Sir 
William Hamilton's ' Be not Schiamatica, 
be not Martyrs, by Mistake.' In all his con- 
troversiBl speeches and writings be was very 
outspoken, and sometimes used such severity 
of language as led many Ut form an un- 
favourable view of his character. In 1841, 
in the general assembly, he seconded the mo- 
tion of Dr. Chalmers for the deposition of 
the Strathbogle ministers. In all the delibe- 
rfttiotis and proceedings of what was called 
the ' non-intrusion ' party Cunninghnm oc- 
cupied a prominent place, delivering many 
speeches, both in church courts and popular 
meetings, which were marked by a combina- 
tion of qualities unknown in any other leader. 
The peculiar character of his speaking was 
described by Hugh Miller in the following 
terms on occasion of a speech in 1 840 : ' Mr. 
Cunningham opened the debate in a speech 
of tremendous power. The elements were 
various — a clear logic, at once severely nice 
and popular; an unhesitating readiness of 
language, select and forcible, and well fitted 
to express every minute shade of mestiing, 
but plain and devoid of figure ; above all, 
an extent of erudition and an 
with church histJiry that, in every ii 
in which tlie arguments turned on a matter 
of fact, seemed to render opposition hopeless. 
But what gave peculiar emphasia to the whole 
was whitt we shall venture to call the propel- 
ling power of the mind — that animal energy 
wliicn seems to act the part of the moving 
mind in the mechanism of intellect, which 
gives force to action and depth to the Urnav 
of the voice, and impresses a hearer with the 
idea of immense momentum.' 

The general assembly of the Free church 
in 1843 appointed Cunningham to one of the 
chairs of theology in the New College; but 
bofore beginning work he was commissioned 
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to visit the United States, to explain what a considerable number of articles in tk 
had taken place in Scotland, ana to collect ' North British Review * and the ' British and 
information respecting theologrical institu- Foreign Evangelical Review/ the latter of 
tiona in that country. In the year before which he edit^ from 1855 to I860. Bdfin 
(1842) he hud rect>iv('d the degree of D.D. he died he committed his manuscripts to two 
from the college of Princeton, New Jersey, literary executors, by whom four lai^i-olumei 
the only deprree he ever liad. On liis return were issued, on which his theological reputt- 
liomc an effort was made to excite di«alfec- tion mainlv rests. These are : 1. 'The Ra- 
tion against him and his cause, by identify- formers and the Theology of the Reformation.* 
ing his American friends with the slave- 2. ' Historical Theology : a Review of the 
holders of the United StAt4.»s, and (!^unning- principal Doctrinal Discussions in the Chris- 
ham had the delicate and disag«»eable duty tian Church from the Apostolic Age/ 2 toU 
of allowing that, however much he and 3. 'Discussions on Church Principles — Popish, 
others might disapprove of slaveholding, they Krastian, Presbx'terian.' A voliune of »»• 
could not withdraw from all fellowship with monswas also published, edit-ed by Rev. J. J. 
men that upheld it, unless they considered it, Bonar, Greenock ; and another volume, edited 
which they did not, to be in all circumstances by Dr. Thomas Smith, entitled * Theologieid 
a sin. In 1845 he was appointed profi»ssor Lectures on subjects connected with Natunl 
of fhurcli history, in succession to the Rev. Theology, E>iaencea of Christianity, the 
Dr. Welsh, and in 1847, on the death of Dr. Canon, and Inspiration of Scripture.' " 
Chalmers, he g<^ the additional appointment A prominent public man, w^nose lifework 
of principal. It was his great deiiire to make ' has been done mainly by his living voice, oc- 
the New College a model theological institu- cupies an undesirable position when he come* 
tion, and to u certain extent his wishes were to oe known chiefly by his posthumous writ- 
carried out : but he was greatly discouraged ings. The bareness of some of these, espe- 
by tlie institution of other colleges in Glas- cially the * Historical Theologv,' has been 
gow and AbtTdeen, not deeming the resources admittt^d by some of his friends; and it is 
of the Free church sufficient for so many. A probable that if he had himself published the 
temporary alienation from many of his com- work he would have introduced many of 
panions in arms was the result, which, how- those references to the views of other theo- 
ever, was healed two or three years before ^ logians with which his stores of leaming 
his death. In 1859 he was called to the supplied him, and which he was accustomeil 
chHir of the general assembly. Some of his ! to make invd foce. The most characteristic 
friends took the op]mrtunity to raise a testi- of his writings, in this point of view, is his 
moiiiiil fund in acknowledgment of his past ' * Reformers and the Theology of the Refor- 
services, whicli was so succrssfiil that, wliile mation.* ITis own theological beliefs rested 
th<y aimed at 5,000/., upwards of 7,000/. firmly on two fundamental principle-s: first, 
was rf^ttlised, the supreme authority of holy scripture; 

In the nssem))ly of 1801 li(» made what I and second, the scriptiu*es a definite revela- 
some r)f his friends counted his greati'st , tion of God*s will. What he aimed at, as 
speoeh, tlie subject being union among the a theologian, was to reach the conclusions 
presbyterinn churclies of Australia. To some which the-^e two principles involvtnl. The 
it appeared that by countenancing a union ■ three theological systems to which he was 
of thf^se colonial churches the Free church ' chiefly o])j>os<'d were the Roman, the Socinian, 
would be abandoning her own distinctive and the Arminian; his opposition to the last 
principles. Cunningham took the more liberal | being confessedly on grounds less imi>ortant 
view, and, while eloquently maintaining it, than in the case of the other two. He was 
did not scruple to deal some of the hard ' the ablest defender of Calvinism in his daj, 
blows of former days at those who, in up- and yet he did not go so far in the develop- 
holding the narrower position, claimed to be ment of Calvinistic positions as some divines 
' faithful found among the faithless.' At the of the seventeenth century. Tlie gentlenete 
end of 1861 his health, which had been de- i of his personal character was a striking con- 
clining, qiiite gave way, and after a short trast to his boldness and vehemency in con- 
illness he died, early in the morning of 14 Dec. " troversy. Tlie transparency of his nature 
1861, on the same day as the prince consort, ' was very obvious; thoughsevere in argument 
but a few hours earlier. i he was honest and fair ; often he expressed 

During his lifetime Cunningham luiblished his s«!nse of the evils of controversy, nec€*- 
(besides his controversial pamphlets) an edi- i sary though he deemed it ; as years gathered 
tion of Stillingfleet's * Doctrines and Practices on him he grew in charitv,and among his later 
of the ("^hurch of Kome,* with additional prayers was that of Melanchthon — * A rabie 
matter nearly as large as the book itself; also theologorum libera nos, Domine.' 
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[Scott'g Fasti; Life of Willmni CuDoingbnin, 
B.D.. by Eobert Rninj-, D.D,, and Iha iHta Rbv. 
Jamea Mackeaiie ; Diaruplion Worthii'!i ; Pro- 
CeedingB of the Gonenil Assembly of ihe Free 
Chutvli of SeotlAiid. ise2.] W. Q. B. 

CUNNISaTON, WILLIAM (1754^ 
1810), antiquary, was bom Bt Gr»flon, 
KortliumptonBhire, in 1754. He aetrleU as 
a tredKsmaa at Ilevtesbur; in Wiltaliire 
about 177i>. He waa a man of uctive mind 
and acule observation. Frmjuent rumbles 
ftmonK the Wiltshire downs caused him to 
turn niH attentioo to the Kepulchra) tumiiH. 
Reformed a collection of British antiquities, 
and also of mineralB and fossils, and opened 
numerous barrows in WiltsLire, amon(f whicli 
VTHre the Golden Barrow in llie parish of 
Upton Lovel (opened 1803, further excavated 
1807), and the borrows at Gorton, Boyton, 
Sherrington, See, Cunniniirton was a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and vol. xv. 
cf the ' Archffiologia ' contains (pp. 122-9) 
an 'Account of Tumuli opened in Wiltshire, 
in three Letters from Mr. William Cunning- 
ton to Aylmer Bourke I^mbert,' In the 
aame volume (pp. 338-4tt) is a ' Further Ac- 
count of Tumuli opened in Willahiro' by 
him. Sir Kichard 0>lt Hoara, who describes 
Ounnington's methods of excavating as being 
much more thorough than those of his pre- 
decessors, dedicated to him the first part of 
his ' Ancient History of South Wiltshire,' on 
the ground that the existence of the work 
was mainly due to Ciinnin|cton'a collection« 
and discoveries. From 1801 till his death 
Cunnington had placed all his materials at 
Hoare'sdisposal,>uid made new in vest ifrations 
for the purpose. His collection of anti<juities 
was bought by Hoare, and is now in the 
museumat Devises. Cunnin^on, who during 
the last twenty years of bis life suffered much 
tiom ill-health, died towards the close of 
1810, atred i>7. Cunnington was a correspon- 
dent of William Smith, the aeologiel, for 
irhom he procured a fine series of fossils. His 

Ertrait was painted by Samuel Woodford, 
A., and there is an engraving of it by J. 
Bosire prefixed to the dedication of Hoare's 
'Ancient Wiltshire.' In 17(^7 he married 
Mary, daughter of Robert Meares, by whom 
he had three daughters. 

[Q*nt. Mag. (1810). vol. Ixx». pt. ii. p. 870, 
<lB!l)T0l.lixxi. pt. i. pp. IBS. 186 ; Hoars's His- 
tory of Hodeni Wiltshire, Hamlred of Raytga- 
bnry, 286, 2flfi, 289; Upcolfs English Topo- 
^nphj, iii. 1286; ArchiEologia, vol. zr. : infor- 
mHtioD from H. Cunaingtoa,] W. W. 

OnNOBEIJNirS (d. 43 ?), British king, 
ms, as is shown by his coins, the son of 
King Taacioraniis, of whom history knows 



nothing, but who is sometimes supposed to 
have bei^n the son or grandson ol Caasive- 
launus. The frequent occurrence of the names 
of Cunobelinus and Tssciovunus on the same 
coins sugt^st that the former at first ruled 
jointly with his father. Verulamium, the old 
stronghold of Cassivelauniis, seems to have 
been Che capital of Tasciovanus, but Camalo- 
dunum, the modem Colchester, was the re- 
sidence of Cunobulbus (Dio, lib. 1x. sec. 31 
in Mull. Hist. Brit. p. Iv^ compare the con- 
stant occurrence of the name of this town 
on his coins). Tliis rather suggests that Cu- 
nobelinus conquered the Trinorantes, whom 
nothing but the protection of Cresar had saved 
Irom the arms of Cassivelaunus, and one of 
whose princes, Dubnovellaunus, had sought, 
apparently in vain, the protection of Augus- 
tus, and another that of Gain?, with equal 
ill success. But his coinage shows that after 
Tasciovanus'» death Cunobelinus also ruled in 
VeruUmium ; and poMJblv his influence may 
have extended over the Iceni of Norfolk a^ 
well (Tacitus, Ah. lib. lii. c. 37, speaks of his 
son 'pluribusgentibus imperil ant em'). Such 
territories maae him the first British king of 
his age, and Suetonius ( Vil. Cai., Gaius, c. 44) 
actually calls him 'rex Britannorum.' He 
must have been pnorainent among the British 
kings who, utter provoking Augustus by their 
power to project an invasion of Britain, 
avoided his attack by a timely submis«on, 
and became his close friends and dependents 
(SiBABo, lib iv. in Jtf. H. B. p. vii). The 
coins of Cunobelinus far surpass those of 
previous British kings, both in excellence 
of workmanship and in the artistic character 
of their design, \V'hile the earlier types are 
but bad imitations of Gaulish reproductions 
of the Macedonian stater, these are in many 
cases excellent imitations of contemporary 
Roman pieces of money. 

Cunobelinus was in his later years in- 
volved in troubles with his son Adminius, 
whom be expelled ^m Britain, and who by 
seeking asxistance from Gaius (SoEnvNius, 
Gaiu», c. 44) became the cause of the expedi- 
tion that at last was sent in 43 under Aulus 
Plautius. But Cunobelinus died Just before 
this invasion, leaving the kingdom to his 
faithful sons, Caractiicus and Togodumnuus. 

Cunobelinus is famous in literature as the 
original of Shakespeare'sCymbeline, but there 
is nothing but the name in common between 
the historical and thepoelicalking,forthej>lot 
of 'Cjmbeline' is only very partially derived 
from the legendary history of Cunobel i n us that 
Shakespeare found in llolinshed's 'Chronicle' 
(bk. iii. ch. xviii.), and that even has no claim 
to historic truth. 

The etymology of Cunobelinus is traced by 
t2 
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Profimor Bhju (CdUe Britam, 286-7) in its 
first part, 'cuno, to the Welsh word fordog 
(< ci, then probahly * co,' genitive * caxu)(%)% 
and in its seoondpart tothe^pod Belinusyeausr 
ted in continental inscriptions with Apollo. 

[Besideff referenees in tezt^ J. EfaniTs Coins of 
the Aneisnt Britons ; the CSatalogiies and Plates 
of Coins in the Monnmenta Histories Britanniea; 
Birch's Dissertation on the Coins of Cnnohelin, 
read before tiie Nnmismatie Society ; Akennan's 
paper in Archaologia, vd. xxziii. ; Rhys'sCeltie 
Bntain ; Mommsen's BomiMhe G^sd^chte, t. 
166-60.] T. F. T. 

OIJNTNGHAMR Sib ARTHUB AU- 
GUSTUS THURLOW (1812-1884), g;ene- 
ral, oolonel-oommandant Ist battalion kinf^s 
royiJ rifles, fifth son of Ck>lonel Sir David 
Ounynghame, fifth baronet of Milnecraiff, Ar- 
gyllshire, hyhis first wife, a daughter of Iiord- 
chancellor Thurlow, was bom 12 Auff. 1812. 
He obtained a commission as second lieate- 
nant, by purchase, in the 60th royal rifies 
2 Nov. 1880, and was made a first lieutenant 
22 May 1885. After serving with his battalion 
in the Mediterranean he b^ame aide-de-camp 
to that fine soldier. Lord Saltoun, in China in 
1841, and was present at the capture of Ching- 
keang-foo and the investment of Nankin. 
He got his company in the 3rd Bufis in 1841, 
became major therem in 1846, and lieutenant- 
colonel 13th light infantry in 1846, ezchanff- 
ing as captain and lieutenant-colonel to the 
Grenadier guards 1 Dec. 1846, and thence as 
junior lieutenant-colonel to the 20th foot in 
America 27 April 1849. He next exchanged 
to the 27th Inniskilllngs, which he com- 
manded for a short time in Ireland, and retired 
on half-pay in 1853. In 1854 Cunynghame, 
who became a brevet-colonel 20 June that year, 
accompanied the army to the east as assistant 
quartermaster-general of the 1st division, 
and was present at the landinfjf in the Crimea, 
the battles of Alma, the Tchemaya, Bala- 
clava, Inkerman, where he was with the guards 
in the sandbag battery, and led into action a 
party of his old corps, the 20th (Eingiakb, 
v. 246), and at the siege of Sebastopol up to 
March 1855. In that month he became a 
local major-general, and in May took com- 
mand of a division of the Turkish contingent, 
and for his services therewith received the 
thanks of the sultan and the Turkish rank of 
lieutenant-general. In October 1 855 he sailed 
with ten thousand Turks to occupy Kertch 
(which had been captured by Sir George Brown 
in May previous), and held that fortress during 
the second winter of the Crimean occupation. 
For his servuses in the Crimea and Turkey 
he was made C.B., an officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and received the English and ^uirkish 







Orimetn and TnlBdi 
Medyidie. Ha beouna 
British servkse in IMl^ 
the Bengal stiil^ ma at 
of the teae r v e of tlie tamj anmlovad m At 
Sittana campaign.- In April fdOOLiAMia 
command of the northem iiiatrigit of Iniw^ 
he twice xeoeiyed the tliaaka of tlia £Mhifr' 
ecntiye during tlie Fenian xiauu;^ The Hat 
year he was madeaELOJB. ^a»eammaaki 
the forces in Sonth Africa from 1874to UN^ 
indnding the period of the nztli KaAr «k 
In 1876 lie was tranafinrad aa edonelnnK 
mandant to hia old eocpa, tlie rajal bIbi^ 
from the SOth, of whk^ he had been moiaM 
colonel in 18^ He becanwaenenunin^ 
and was retired in ISTOyreaidlmgat TIiiiIim 
ham Lodge, Fnlham. He diedonboariafap 
in March 1884, on hia netuzn from ladny 
whither he had been on a joleaanra tm. 

Ounynghame married, IB Sept. 1816^ ihs 
Hon. Fnmces Eliabeth, danghter of FUd- 
marshal Viscount Haidingey hy whom ke 
left two sons and three daugbten* 

Ounynghame, who was an eitaiinfa ti^ 
yeUer and a most inteUigent ohaariur, an 
author of thefoUowingworta: L'AnAld»d»» 
camp's BecoUections of Serrioe in Ohina,' Jb^ 
London, 1844, 12mo. 8. * A Qlimjaa of ths 
Great Western BepuUic/ London, 1861, 8fOi 
8. 'Travels in the Eastern Oanoaaoa, eapafli- 
ally Daghestan,' 2 vols. 8yo, illaati, T.ft«Mlwi, 
1872, 8vo. 4. 'My Oommand in Soolh 
Africa in 1874-8,* London, 1879, Syo. The 
latter work, though hastily put together, con- 
tains much valuable information relating to 
South Africa generally during the govern- 
ment of Sir Bi^le Frere at the Gape. 

[Burke's Baronetage ; London Gaseites^varioos ; 
Hart's Army Lists; Einglake*s Invanon of tkfr 
Crimea ; Pari. Papers ; Accts. and Bapen, 18M 
n^rkey, iii.), zl. 341 ; NsrratiTe of the Sittsss 
Campaign; Cunynghsine's Works ; Blnstr. Loo- 
don News, 29 Nov. 1884 (wUl).] H. M. a 

CUBE, WILLIAM {d. 1682), stKtaair, 
was son of Cornelius Cure, a native of tos 
parish of St. Thomas the Apostle, Sonthwaik, 
who held the office of master-mason uukt 
Queen Elizaheth and James I, was emplmi 
in 1606-6 to erect monuments to Queen E3i* 
zaheth and Mary Queen of Scots in Westoun- 
sterAhbey, and died in 1607. Onhis&thsi's 
death William succeeded to his post of maste^ 
mason to James I, and completed the monft* 
ment to Mary Queen of Soots. This monu- 
ment, the pamting of which was executed by 
one James Mauncy or Manuty, presents per> 
haps the most faithful portrait of that 31-- 
fitted queen at the time of her death ; Cats 
received 826/. 10s. for his share in die iroiiL 



Cureton $■ 

FATmente for the services of Cure and his 
btW on these workit occu/ in Sir Julius 
OnMf'B papers (Brit. Mug. Lantii. MS. 101). 
In 1613 Cure signed an agreement to erect a 
monument in Cranford Church, Middlesex, 
toSirKogyrAston.miiater of the great ward- 
robe to James I, his two wives, ^d Uis chil- 
dren i this agreement still eiJBts(6'enf. Mag. 
1800, \ix. 104). In 1618 he signed another 
agreement 1« erect a monument in the Abbey 
Cliurch at Bath to Jnmcs Montague, bishop 
of Winchester, for 200/. ; this agreement also 
exists, and it is noteworthy that he spells his 
name in his signature as Cuer {DiNoiBI, 
Hitfury from Marble, i. 153, Ctund. Soc. 
Publ.) Cnre worked under Iniffo Jones at 
the Banqueting House, Wliitehali, and con- 
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ceeded by Nicolas Stone [q. t.] On 4 Aug. 
1632 he was buried in llie church of St. 
Thomas the Apostle, Southwark. Francis 
Ueres, in his ' Palladis Tamia ' (published 
159B), says: 'As Lyaippue, Praxiteles, and 
Pyrgoteles were excellent engravera, so have 
we these et^mvers, Rogers, Christopher 
Switzer, and Cure.' It is no doubt Cornelius 
Cure who is thus extolled. It would appear 
that Cure was of Dutch origin, as in 1576 
there exists a payment to ' W. Cure, Duche- 
mane graver,' for making a clay flpire of 
the tartar, lately brought to Kngland by Sir 
Martin Frobisher (Rte, Englaail aa eetn. by 
2i\irtigneri, p. 206). 

[Sadgravs's Diet, of Artists; Scharfs Cat. of 

the Natiunal Portrait Gallery, 1S84 ; PeterCun- 

■uo^hsin in the Boildor. 4 April ISSS ; Lysons's 

Panahea of Middlesex ; anlhoriUtis cited above.] 

h. C. 

CUKETON, WILLIAM (1809-1864), 
Syriac scholar, was bom in 1 808 at Westbury, 
SliTOpahire, and educated at the Newport 
STSnunar school. The death of his father 
having gi^atly reduced the means of the 
fimily, Cureton determined to spare his "">- 



exhibition from his school, and was thus en- 
abled to tiupport himself, ile entered in 1828, 
tookWaBA-degreeinlSSlfnotinteSO.Bsall 
hii biographies state), bis M.A. in 1833, and 
eventually added tbe degrees of LL.B. and 
LL.D. by accumulation in 1858. Meanwhile 
be had taken deacon's orders in 1831, and 
-was orduned prieet in 1832. His first curacy 
-waa at Oddlngt^in in Oxfordshire, and Dean 
Oaisford, who was much attached to the in- 
dustrious student, appointed him one of the 
chaplaina of Christ Church. In 1840 he 
was select preacher to tbe university. 




1647 he became a chaplain in ordinary to ibe 
queen, and finally Lord John RuBsell pre- 
sented him in 1849 to a canoniy at Wettt- 
minsCer, which he held, together with the 
adjoining rectory of St, Margaret's, until his 
death (, u June 1864), which was accelerated 
by a railway accident in the preceding y^ 
from which he never entirely rallied, his 
devotion to oriental learnine began at an 
early age. He had hardly token his bache- 
lor's degree when be began Arabic, and his 
appointment to the post of sub-librarian at 
the Bodleiati Library afforded liim ample 
opportunities for continuing the study, lie 
was at the Bodleian &om 1834 to 1837, and 
then was transferred to the British Museum, 
where be became assistant-keeper of manu- 
scripts, in succession to Sir F. Madden, pro- 
moted. His firat duty at the A[useum, where 
he was the only oriental scholar in the de- 

Grtment, was to prepare a classified cala- 
jue of the Arabic manuscripts, and the 
first part of this laborious work, comprising 
christian writings and treatises of Aloham- 
medan theology, jurisprudence, and history, 
all minutely describefl in Latin, appeared in 
1846. The materials for the continuation of 
the catalogue were also prepared. But a new 
study haif already engaged Cureton's atten- 
tion. During bis o&cial occupation at tbe 
British Museum immense additions bad been 
made to the collection of Syrioc manuscripts, 
When he entered the department these num- 
bered about eighty ; but the accession of nu- 
merous manuscripts of the highest impor- 
tance from the Mtrian monasteries, which 
were purchased and brought over partly by 
the mediation of Dr. Tattam in 1841 and 
1843, raised the total to nearly six hundred. 
Cureton, who knew notlxing of Syriac when 
he came to tbe department, set himself sea- 
lously to work to conquer the not very 
serious difficulties of tbe language, and to 
sot in order and classify the new acquisi- 
tions from the Nilrian valley. His labours 
while drawing up on outline catalogue were 
amply rewarded by the discovery of many 
manuscripts of tbe highest interest, of which 
he gave an account in the ' Quarterly Review,' 
1845, together withaninterestinpnarratiTe of 
themaunerinwhichtheywere discovered and 
pjirchased. He hadaflerwardsoccasion tore- 
view hiaofficiallaboursinhisevidence before 
the commission oti the constitution of the 
British Museum, from the minutes of which 
some of the foregoing statements have been 
derived. The most celebrated discovery 
which Cureton made among the Syriac ma- 
nuscripts in the Nitrian collection was thai 
of the famous Epistles of St. Ignatiu 
Polycarp, which ne maintained t" '"' 



be the 
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only original and genuine text. He pub- Arabic are his edition of Esb-Shahrutini's 
lished his * Kyistles of St. Ignatius' in 1845, ^ * Kitab el-milal wa-n-nabal,' or * Histoiy of 
and a ppiritoci controversy y>As immediately Mohammedan Sects,' published by the Ori- 
o])ened by Wordsworth and continued by ental Text Society in lS4i? (vol.'ii. 1846); 
Lee and Buuf»en, who supported Cureton, , of Nasafi's * Pillar of the Faith of the Sen- 
while Baur, JiicolMK>n, and others opposed uites,' in the same series, 1^3; and of 
him. Ciireton himst^lf replied to A\ ords- , Thancum ben Joseph of Jerusalem's Anbie 
worth in a calm and convincing manner ' Commentary' on JLamentAtions,* 1&13. He 
in his * Vindici.'e Ignatiana*,' 1846, and Lip- ' was an active member of the Society fnr the 
sius afterwards confirmed his view. The ' Publication of Oriental Texts, a member (tf 
latest verdict, however, that of Dr. Lightfoot, the Royal and other societies, and an bono- 
bishop of 1 hirham, has been given decisively ' rarj' D.D. of Ilalle. In 1855 he was elected 
against the p<»sitit)n taken by Cureton. An- ; a correspondent of the Institute of Fruioe, 
otlier discovery was of at least equal imiK)r- | Acad6mie des Inscriptions et Belles-let tns^ 
tance. Among the British Museum MSS. ; and in I860 obtained the rare distinction of 
Cureton lighted upon some tragiuents of a | being chosen a foreign associate of that aca- 
Syriac version of the Gospels, diirering de- demy, lie was also crown trustee of the 
cidedly from the ordinary Peshito version, ' British Museum. As a clergyman he was 
and, as the discoverer maintained, represent- noted for his excellent educational work in 
ing the original Hebrew of St. Matthew ' AVestminster, and several of his sermons have 
much more closely than the Peshito. The i been published. 

* Cuivtonian Gospels' will always remain a [Times, 30 June 1864, an article underetood 
monument of his discernment and industry, l to have originated in the department of manii- 




Griental Text Smrietv in 1848; they have 1 tut ion, &c., of the British Museum. Minutes of 



been translated into Knglish for Pusey's * Li- 
brary' of the P'athers,' and also into German. 
Other editions of this energetic scholar dui^ 
ing his official career were the * ( 'orpus Ig- 



Kvidenco, 1 860 ; Oxford University Calendar. 
1829 If. ; private information.] S. L.-P. 

CURLE, niPPOLITrS (1 59-2-1 r,as), 

,^,, ... ,^„ ^ - ^,.-, Scotch Jesuit, was son of Gilbert Curie, se- 

natiauum, 18l9,andM^ragmentsof thelliad I ^.r,.turv to Marv Qut^n of Scots, bv his wife, 
from a NvriMc palimpsest, found among the , Harl>aVa Mowbrav. He studied in the Scotch 
ISitrian Mi>>., and published by the trustees j j^^.niinary at DouAv, and entered the Societv 
in 18ol. Alter his ivtircnKnt to \\ estniin- ^,( Jesus' at Tuumai. Dimug the second v.»aV 
ster, Cureton continued his scholarly labours ' ^f his noviceship his aunt, Elizabeth Curie. 



unabated. In iKVJ app^^nred his text of the ! died at Antwerp (L><» March IGl 9), leaving him 
* Lcclesiastical llLstory oi John oi lOj.hesus ' | ^i^tv thousand florins. The bulk of this C.t- 
(Oxiord L niversity Press), an important , tuu^ he devoted to the usfof the seminar^" at 




A 1 1 *i .1 *./ 1 *• r 1 • 1 ' tolled ions, p. 

Anibrose.andotluTS, the attribution of which, I n i » i^ X v /n i • »j .i j -o» i 
, \ \ ^ . 1 I ^r ' I Gordons (atholic Churoh m {Scotland, p. 539.1 

how«'ver, lias since been contested by Mcrx T ( 

and Kwald. The * Keniains of an iiiieicnt ! 

recension of the Four Gospels in Syriac'al-! CURLING, HENRY ( 1803-1 8G4), no- 

nady reit'rrod to, vnmv out in 18")8 : Kuse- | velist, was a captain in the 91 st reginu*nt, 

bius's • History of the Martyrs in Palestine' | and died at Kensington on 10 Feb. 18t>4. 

in 1861; and Cureton's latest work, * An- , Among his numerous noveL* are * The Soldier 

cient Syriac Documents relative to the ear- , of Foitune,' 1843; Mohn of England,' 1846; 

liest Establislimcnt of (-hristianity in Edessu * Frank Beresford,' 1847 ; *The Miser L«>nV 

and the Neighbouring Countries,' was pub- 1847; * Shak>T)eare, aIlouiance,'1848 : *Non- 

lished, after his death, in 1864. As a Syriac panMl House, 1855; * Love at First Sight,' 

scholar, Cureton's industry and zejil gave 18(K): and * Self-Divorced,' 1861. He also 

him a high, though not an unassailable, published a varietv of other works, including 

position, and his amiability of charactor was * Recollections ot the Mess-table and the 

seen alike in controversy and in the help he Stage,' 1855; * The Merry Wags of War, a 

was ever pleased to render to fellow-stu- Drama,' 1854; and 'Camp Club in the Crimea,' 

dents. Witnesses of his early labours in ' 1856. 
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[Gent Mag. 1864,1.405; Cooper's Biog. Diet. ; 
Bnt M118. Gat] 

OURLL, EDMUND (1675-1747), book- 
seller, was bom in 1675 in the west of Eng- 
land (New and General Biog, Diet. 1798, iv.), 
of humble parent^e. He was apprenticed to 
* Mr. Smith, by Exeter Change, most pro- 
bably the Richard Smith who published an 
edition of Csesar^s ' Commentaries, made Eng- 
lish by Capt. Bladen,' ' at the Angel and Bible 
without Temple Bar,' in 1705. The * second 
edition, improved,' a mere reprint with a new 
title, was ' sold by E. Curll at the Peacock 
without Temple Bar,' in 1706. ' A Letter 
to Mr. Prior' was also published by him. 
It is likely that Curll succeeded to Smith's 
business on the same premises, changing the 
sign of the house from the Angel and Bible 
to that of the Peacock. In 1708 he pub- 
lished ' An Explication of a Famous Passage 
in the Dialogue of St. Justin Martyr with 
Tryphon,' *the first book I ever printed' 
{Apology for W. MoyUy p. 17), and, in con- 
junction with E. Sanger, a translation of 
jBoileau's 'Lutrin.' Like other booksellers 
of the time, Curll sold patent medicines. He 
had not been long in business when he be^an 
a system of newspaper quarrels with a view 
to force himself into public notice. Having 
published a quack medical work known as 

* The Charitable Surgeon,' he got up a fic- 
titious controversy aoout its authorship in 
*The Supplement' newspaper of 8 April 
1709. An interesting volume lately added 
to the British Museum shows us that Curll 
was a pamphleteer during the Sacheverell 
controversy m 1710. Itcontains some curious 
notes in Curll's own neat handwriting. The 
first book entered under his name in the * Re- 
gisters of the Stationers' Company ' was * Some 
Account of the Family of Sacheverell,' on 
18 Sept. 1710. Very few books at all were 
entered at that period, and his name only 
appears ten times between 1710 and 20 Aug. 
1746. In 1710 he had taken the premises 
in Fleet Street formerly occupied by the 
well-known bookseller A. BosviU, where he 
published * A Complete Key to the Tale of a 
Tub," printed forE. Curll at the Dial and 
Bible affainst St. Dunstan's Church.' He 
remained at this address until 1718. Be- 
sides his house in London he also had a shop 
in Tunbridge Wells, as an advertisement 
dated 16 July 1712 calls attention to one 

* on the walk at Tunbridge Wells. Gentle- 
men and Ladies may be fumish'd with all 
the new Books and Pamphlet* that come 
out ; also French and Italian Prints, Maps, 
&C. ' (Notes and Queries^ 6th ser. ii. 484). 

In 1716 Curll had his first quarrel with 



Pope on the publication of * Court Poems,' 
in March 1716, by James Roberts, a minor 
bookseller. In the advertisement it is hinted 
that certain ' lines could have come from no 
other hand than the laudable translator of 
Homer.' Lady Mary Wortley Montagu had 
some share in bringing out the booK, and 
it is impossible to say whether or not Pope 
secretly promoted the volume while openly 
expressing annoyance. Pope, finding that 
Ciirll had to do with the publication, sought 
an interview with him through Lintot, which 
led to the famous scene at the Swan Tavern 
in Fleet Street, told in the ' Full and True 
Account of a Horrid and Barbarous Revenge 
by Poison on the Body of Mr. Edmund Curll, 
Bookseller ; with a faithful copy of his last 
Will and Testament.' This was circulated 
shortly after the event, and reprinted in the 

* Miscellanies ' of Swift and Pope. It was 
followed by a 'Further Accoimt,' and *A 
strange but true Relation how Mr. E. Curll 
out 01 an extraordinary desire for lucre was 
converted by certain eminent Jews.' The 
meeting was the only occasion on which the 
poet and bookseller were in company (Dun- 
dad, ii. 54, note). It is certain that some 
practical joke was played upon Curll, who re- 
fers to the ' emetic potion ' he was made to drink 
in the *■ Curliad,' where he describes how the 

* Court Poems ' came to be published. Pope re- 
turned to the subject in * Moore's Worms, for 
the learned Mr. Curll, bookseller ' (E. Smith, 
1716) ; and Curll retaliated with satirical ad- 
vertisements (see Flying Post, 5 and 10 April 
1716) relating to the translation of Homer. 

Four days after the death of Robert South, 
on 8 July 1716, a Latin oration was delivered 
over the body in the college hall of West- 
minster School by John Barber, then cap- 
tain of the king's scholars. Curll obtained 
a copy of the oration and 

.... did th' Oration print 
Imperfect, with false Latin in't. 

The Westminster boys enticed the bookseller 
into Dean's Yard, and tossed him in a blanket. 
The incident is referred to in the * Dunciad,' 
and Pope gleefully speaks of it in a letter to 
Martha Blount. It was the theme of a 
poem, * Neck or Nothing, a consolatory letter 

j from Mr. D — nt— n to Mr. C — rll,' sold by 
Charles King in Westminster Hall (1716), 

! believed to have been written by Samuel, the 
elder brother of John Wesley, and sometime 
head usher of the school (Alumni Westmonas- 
teriensesy 1 852, pp. 256-6). In the * Curliad ' 
(p. 26) the victim states that the torture was 
administered, not with a blanket, but * a rugg, 
and the whole controversy relating thereunto 
shall one day see the light.' 
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ChuU M mblidhar and Bridge as priatv cxf 
apiated edition of the trial of toe Earl of 
Vnntoon were xeprimanded on thdr kneea 
at the bar oi the House of Lords in 1716 

SJmamaUf Maj 1716). He was released on 
1 May , and soon after was in corrmondenoe 
with Inoieshy, with reference to Erdeswieke's 

* Snrv^ of Staffordshire,' pubUshed bj him 
in 1717 (Letten addrtsaed to Jta^ Tkormi^, 
iL 860, 962-3). Many of CurU'spaMications 
were scandalously immoraL The writer in 
the * Weekly Journal, or Saturday Post^' of 
5 April 1718, afterwards known as ' Mist's 
Joumslj' identified by Lee with Ddbe (Lhb, 
Df/be, li. 82), says: * There is indeed bat 
one bookseller eminent among us for this 
abomination findecent books], and from him 
the crime takes tiie just dieaiomination of 
Cfurlidmn. The fellow is a contemptible 
wretch a thousand ways : he is odious m his 
person, scandalous in his fiune; he is marked 
D^ nature.' Curll defended himself in ' Curli- 
cism Display'd.' A BIr. William Claike jno- 
secuted Curll for a libel, and in a pamphlet, 

* Party Eeven^ ' (1720), states (p. 40) that 
it had been his practice 'for many years to 
print defaming, scandalous, and filthy libels, 
particularly (h late against the Honourable 
Commissioners of H.M.'s Customs, to be seen 
by his recantation in the *' Daily Courant," 
Feb. 17, 1720.' He now remoyed to Pater^ 
noster Itow, where he brought out 'The 
Poetical Register,' by Giles Jacobs. Another 
address in this year was ' next the Temple 
Coffee House in Fleet St.' In 1721 Curll 
was again at the bar of the House of Lords 
for puDlishing the ' Works of the Duke of 
Buckingham, which was the occasion of the 
well-known resolution , making it a breach 
of privilege to print, without permission, * the 
works, life, or last will of any lord of this 
house ' (Standing Orders, 31 Jan. 1 721 ). This 
order was not annulled until 28 July 1845. 
In the same year he was in correspondence 
withWhit^e Kennett, and vainly endeavoured 
to get permission from the bishop to reprint his 
translations of Erasmus's * Praise oi Folly ' 
and Pliny's 'Panegyric' {Lansdotcne MS. 
1038, f. 96, in Britisn Museum). Between 
1723 and 1726 he was living 'over against 
Catherine Street in the Strand.' 

Some letters reprinted in the 'Gentleman's 
Magazine ' (1798, vol. Ixviii. pt. i. pp. 190-1) 
reveal that he was protesting, 2 Marcn 1723-4, 
to Walpole his ' unwearied diligence to serve 
the government,' and that ' Lord Townshend 
assured me that he would recommend me to 
your honour for some provision in the civil 
list. In the Stamp Office I can be service- 
able.' On 30 Nov. 1726 he 'was tried at 
the king's bench bar, Westminster, and con- 



Tieted of nuting' 
obaoeDe and iBuoni 




AMe^Nofenber 1796^1^614). OUh< 
ease haa ban pEenrvad (jSl0»iniw JCBLe. 
195, in Bodlflum lAnnr). Bm m ' 

gnilty, bot aa anaat oljiidgaHBfe 
mittaOy on the gRNmd tfiifc tbe oil 
only pnwiahaMe in the wiritnal mm 
jndgea finaOr ga;?e agnuiat fain (Sbuml 
J290^ ii. 7B8>. On Li fUi. 19»tew 
asntenced to be fined Ibr pobliilii^ 'Ibi 
Nun in her Smobk' end 'Deum flasnnB,' 
and to an hour in the piUoay frr mUahni 
the * Momoirs of J<4in Kor of KimAmP 
(JDaibi Jbif. 18 Feb. 1728). He <itood in 
the pilloiy [28 Fdb. 1798] aa CShaxii«C>oiL 
but was not pelted or need UL . .TjBeliid 
eontrived to haye printed pepen ditpnnd dft 
about Ghazinjgp Otpm^ telung the poofio ke 
stood there for ▼indioattn^ the l u a uMM j rf 
Qoeen Anne 'CS^«^7VMli^ZTiL 160). We 
learn from the 'Gnriiad' (& 17. fte.) tiwt te 
was impifloned five wMwt^l^^ m the Ung^s 
bench for the two boo]i% and tfaat it vai 
from Eer, a foUow-friaoaery that he had ^ 
papera on which the * MainoizB * ware bandL 
llie latter book was the aiilgeet of a aepato 
indictmoit. A letter signed ^ A. P.' m the 
' London JoumaL' IS Nor. 1796^ on 'Dee»- 
tive Title Ptgea ' rdbrs to a leoently paa- 
lished edition, in six ¥0110(106, of ' Oues cf 
Impotence and Divorce,' 1^ Sir OkoMat 
Wearg, with which it ia affirmed tfaat the 
late soHcitor-general had nothing to do. To 
this accusation Curll replied with anevaaiTdy 
worded affidavit. In 1726 were written 
Swift's famous verses of 'Advice to Ghnib 
Street Verse Writers,' who are recommended 
to have their poems well printed on large 

faper, and then ' send these to paper-sparing 
^ope,' who will cover them with hia mano- 
scnpt, and, when they are returned. 

Sell them to Curll for fifty pound, 
And swear they are your own. 

One of Pope's untrue charges was that Cnril 
starved one of his hacks, William Pattison, 
who actually died in his house of smaU-poz, 
and received evenr attention (M. Noblb, MisL 
of England, iii. $04). Curll again tried to 
show his patriotic zeal by discovering what 
seems to nave been a mare's nest of his own 
contriving, and wrote to Lord Townahend, 
29 Sept. 1728 : ' There is a conspiracy now 
forming which may be nipt in the bud, by a 
letter which I have intercepted, I may say, 
as miraculously as that was which related 
to the Gunpowder Plot' {OmU. Mag, 1798, 
vol. Ixviii. pt. i. p. 191). In 17^ he lived 
' next to Will's Uoffee-house in JBow Street, 
Covent Ghirden,' and in 17S3 waa at 
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Street, Strand. He wss mixed up with 
EuBlac« Budcell fq. v.] and the ailBir of Tin- 
dsl'swiU, and had quarrelled with Budge)!, 
■who fttt-acked him in the ' Bee ' (7 July and 
60ct.l733). Curllprintedboth the will and 
memoirs of Tindal, the latter being duiicated 
to the Mrs. Price Lu whose handwriting the 
Ibived will was drawn up, 

Li 1726 Curll had printed Pope's ' Fami- 
liar Letters M Henry Cromwell, purchased 
for ten guineas from Mrs. Thomas, Crom- 
well's mistrees, and lo the ' Dailv Post Boy ' 
of 12 May 1736 advertised ' Mr. "Pope's Lite- 
nary Correspondence for thirty years, irom 
1704 to 1734,' price 5». Pope having insti- 
gated Lord Islav to move in rhe matter, the 
stock was seized, and CuiU and Wilfoid, the 
printer of the newspaper, ordered to appear 
at the bar of the House of Lords (Joumalf, 
13 and 13 May 1736). It was suspected at 
the time, and has now been iiilly proved, that 
the publication of this volume was promot-ed 
by Po^ himself, who wanted an excuse to 
print bis letters. A go-between was invBDt«d 
■n the mysterious P. T., who wrote to Curll 
in 1733 to offer a collection of Pope's letters. 
Nothing was done until March lT3o, when 
Curll told Pope of this fact, which Pope 
answered bv advertising in the 'Daily Post 
BoT ' that he had received such a communi- 
cation, that he knew of no such person as 
P. T., and that the letters in question must 
be forgeries. P. T. wrote to Curll again, and 
a short man calling himself Smythe (after- 
wards discovered to be a certain James 
Worsdale) called at the bookseUer's with 
«ome printed sheets and real letters. Fifty 
-copies were delivered and sold on li3 May, 
and a second batch of 190 came just in time 
to be seized by the lords' messenger. As 
directed by P. T., Curll advertised that Ibe 
volume would contain letters lo peers, which 
niadeit a broach of privilege, and Lord Islay 
informed the committee of the house that 
on p. 117 of a copy be possessed there was 
some reflect ion upon Ihe Earl of Burlington. 
No such passage could bo found in the copies 
aeized on Curll'e premises, as Pope had art- 
fully suppressed it in Ihecopiesof the second 
batch. The house decided tnat the book con- 
tained no breach of privilege, and the copies 
were returned (Joumafa, 16 May 1733). The 
sale proceeded, and Curll boldly announced, 
26 July, that ' the first volume was sent me 
ready printed by [Pope] himself,' and that a 
aecond and third volume were in preparation. 
Be ultimately produced six volumes of ' Kir. 
Pope's Literary Correspondence ' (173&-41), 
of which, indeed, a large proportion of the 
contents had nothing to do with Pope or his 
correepondence. Pope'aauthentic edition, to 
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which these intrigues were introductory, waa 
issued in 1737-41. 

In 1736 Curll was living in Hose Street, 
Covent Garilen, having changed his sign to 
tile Pope's Head. Hence the allusion in the 
' Dunciad ' — 

Down wilh the Bible, np with the Pope's Anns. 
Mrs. Pilkington [Memoiri, 1749, il 189) tells 
ft Btory of receiving a mystJirioua visit from 
'an ugly squinting old fellow' about 1741, 
who turned out to be Curll trying to obtain, 
in his usual roundabout way.some letters of 
Swift which he wished to include in his 
forthcoming ' Life of Barber.' The last book 
entered to Curll on the ' Registers of the Sta- 
tioners' Company' was ' Achates to Varus ' on 
a)Aug.l746, HediedllDec.l747,aged7:i 
( Oait. Mag. 1747, xvii. 593). 

A figure of him appears in an engravins 
on the wall in the first state of Hogarth s 
'Distressed Poet' (1736), and the frontispiece 
to Wesley's 'Neck or Notyne' (1716) r&- 
presents three acts of bis punii^ment by tie 
Westminster hoys (Catalogvf of Prinlt and ' 

Dramngg in tJie BritUh Munatm, Div. 1. ii. 
408-S, iii. 212-14J. 

HisBon Henry nad ft seperale shop in Hen- 
rietta Street in 1736, and advertised in the 
' Daily Post. Bo^ ' of 7 Aug. 1730 that he was 
leaving off business (in Bow Street, Covent 
Qarden), and that the standard antiquarian 
books issued by his father might be had for 
a time at a cheap rate. Like his father he 
seems to have suffered personal chastisement 
at Westminster, a fact which produced a 
satirical pamphlet, ' Hereditary Right exem- 

flified ; or a Letter of Condolence from E.G.,' 
728, 8vo. 
The fame of ' Dauntless Curll ' lives in 
some of the most unaavouiy lines of the 
' Dunciad,' but we know that the poet and 
the bookseller were quarrelling for twenty 
years. Nichols says tliat, whatever bis de- 
merits, 'be certainly deser^'es commendation 
for his industry in preserving our national 
remains ' {Lit. Anted, i. 456). lie had know- 
ledge and a ready pen, plenty of courage and 
more impudence. He had no scruples either 
in business or private life, but he published \ 

and sold many good books. At the end of 
Hale's 'Discourse' (1720) is a list of forty- 
three publications, and in a volume of Addi- 
son's 'Miscellanies ' (1723) is a list of theolo- 
gical books also issued by him. In the second 
edition of Ashmole's ' History of the Garter ' 
(1726) is a cntalogue of sixteen pages of his 
b')oks,whichinclude no less than l67Btandard 
works. All of his authors were not paid 
niggardly rate, as may be seen from some n 
by Upcott extending from 1 709 to 1740 ( Grtif. 
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il^.zeiT.pt.L 818, 410,618). Hewtaaetive 
in bringing out lives and wiUa of noted per* 
•ons; inthe<LifeQfBwbear'(174i;)isalirtof 
tliirty-onei some of oonaideniblebip^npliical 
faloe. In 1780 he was buay producing^ col- 
lection of antiquarian Yolumea, including Aah^ 
mole's * Berkshire ' and Aubrey's * Surrey/ and 
Browne Willis allowed his opinion to be ad- 
Tertised to the effect that * Mr. Ouril, haTuig 
been at great expense in puUiBhingtheseboon 

Snow comprised under tne title oT" Anglia D- 
ustrata," in 20 vols.), and adorning them with 
draughts of monuments, maps, sc., desenree 
to be encouraged by us al^ who are well- 
wishers to this study ; no bookseller in town 
haying been so cunous as he ' {Daify PoH, 
7 Feb. 1729-80). A mphic picture is to be 
found in Amory's ' Life of John Buncle ' 
(1770, iv. 187-68) : < Curll was in perscm 
▼ery tall and thin, an ungainly, awkward, 
white-fjftoed man. His eyes were a li^ht gxey , 
large, projectinff, gcw^le, and purblind. He 
was splayfooted and bakei^kneed. He had 
a gooa natural understanding, and was well 
acquainted with more than the title-pa([es of 
books. He talked well on some subjects, 
and was not an infideL . . . He was a de- 
bauchee. . . . His translators in pay lay 
three in a bed at the Pewter Flatter uin in 
Holbom. ... No man could talk better on 
theatrical subjects.' 

During the forty years Curil was in busi- 
ness many of his publications were edited by 
himself. Besides the Popean volumes, the 
following is a list of some to which his name 
can be nxed with some degree of certainty : 
I. * The Case of Dr. Sacheverell represented m 
a Letter to a Noble Lord/ London, 1710, 8yo 
(*by E. Curll,* in British Museum copy). 
2. ' Some Considerations humbly offer'd to the 
Bp. of Salisbury [G. Bumet], occasioned by his 
speech upon theFirst Article of Dr. Sacheve- 
relUs Impeachment, by a Lay Hand * (* i.e. 
£. Curll, in British Museum copy), London, 
J. Morphew, 1710, Svo (two editions). 8. *An 
impartial Examination of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln's and Norwich's Speeches at the opening 
of the Second Article of Dr. Sacheverell s 
Impeachment,' London, E. Curil, 1710, Svo 
(* by E. Curll,' on title of British Museum 
copy; at the end is an advertisement of 
pamphlets on the Sacheverell controversy, 
and of theological works published by Curll). 
4. ' A Search after Principles in a Pree Con- 
ference between Timothy and Philatheus con- 
cerning the present times,' London, J. Mor- 
phew, 1710, Svo. 6. 'A Meditation upon a 
Broomstick [by Swift] and somewhat beside 
' of the same author's,' London, E. Curll, 1710, 
8yo. 6. * A complete Key to the Tale of a 
Tub ; with some account of the authors, the 




ooeuaan mad df&aga d 
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BOtd thafe the nrnmtmtkmm mn *mmu 
ma br BaUk Nodm. oh^ of the Miili 

TflBipk' lAoa. 6 and 6 wan notedly 
Gorilin 1711 as 'MiandlawiM by^JM- 
than SwiftO- 7. < Some Aaooufc of tht 
Lifeof Dr. Walter OaU. BkhmerWindM. 
ter,' Lcmdon, K OurlL 171% Iteo. & *flm 
Chaxaoter of Br. Bobert Sootb, hmng tie 
Oratioii apoken at hie FmiflnL on MoMkj, 
July 16^ I716L in the OqIIm HaU d Weit- 
minster, by Mr. Berber/ Wondon^ E. Qnfli 
1716, 8yo. 9. < Foethnmoiie WoelB ef ^ 
late Bobert South, D.D.y «*m»**«»W Sarwoai^ 
&c,' London, ETCnrll, 1717, Bto (edited W 
Curll, who oontiibiited ^MenouBL' end eddii 
N0.8). 10. 'CnilieiemDii^j^ or en Ap- 
peal to the CSiareh. heiag oDeertrntioee efse 
someBookspnbliah^dbTHr.OiulL LielstUr 
to Mr. Mist,^ London, 171&6YO (ngaed 'K. 
CurlL' see Thokb, CkHi ilgwe^ na. 4M), 
11. ' Mr. Pope's Wozinay aiid ft nerw JBeUediie 
the Maaqueawde,' London, 1718, 8to. IS. ^ A 
Diaoourseof the aeyeral IKgnitiee end Ooam- 
tionaofMan'sNatuxeainoetlieFellyinittcftbr 
Mr. John Halee of Eton, norw firet paUidbea 
from hia original mannaoript^* T^^fflidw, S. 
Curll, 1790. ^o (preikoe signed <£. Cnrll'). 
13. ' Doom s Day, or the Lest Judgment; a 
Poem written by the Bight HonoarmUe Wil» 
liam, earl of SterUne,' London, E. Curll, 1720^ 
Syo (preface signed ' A. Johnstoun,' i.e. Curll, 
see Thoms, p. 06). 14. ' The Humble Bepe- 
sentation of Edmund Curll, bookseller and 
citizen of London, concerning fiye boohs com* 
plained of to the Secretary' [London, 17^?], 
byo {ib, p. 63). 16. ' An Apolo^ for Uie 
Writings of Walter Mojrle, Esq., m Answer 
to the groundless Aspersions or Mr. Heame 
and Dr. Woodward, with a word or two con- 
cerning the friyolous cayils of Messieurs 
Whiston and Woolston relating to the Thun- 
dering Legion,' London, 1727, oyo (cont«ina 
letters to and from Curll). 16. * An Answer 
to Mr. Mist's Journal of the 28 Jan. No. 93,' 
London, M. Blandford, 1727, 8yo (signed 
' Britannus,' i.e. Curll). 17. * Miscellanea,' 
London, 1727, 5 yols. 12mo (these yolumes 
were sold separately, and some seta contain 
more than others ; the third yolume is 
' Whartoniana,' and the fifth ' Atterburyana '). 
18. 'The Curliad; a hypercritic upon the 
Dunciad Variorum, with a further key to 
the new characters,' London, printed for the 
author, 1729, 8yo (some anti-Popean skits are 
advertised at the back of the title ; signed at 
the end ' E. CurU, Strand,' 26 April 1729). 
1 19. ' The Life of that eminent Comedien, 
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RobertWilkfl,EBq.,'London,E. CurU, 1733, 
8to (the dedication to Mre. 'W'ilka is a^ned 
• E. C.') 20. ' A true Co^y of the laat WiU 
and TesUment of Matthew Tiiidal, LL.U.,' 
London, E. Curtl, 1733, 8to, 21. • Memoirs 
of the Life and Writinf^ of Matthew Tin- 
dal, LL.D., with a History of the Controversies 
wherein he was enKaged,' London, E. Curll, 
1733, 8vo (dedicate to the Mrs. Lucy Price 
of No. 22). 22. 'The Life of the late IIo 
able Robert Price, Esq., one of the Justices 
of her Majesty's Court of Common Pleas, 
London, printed hy the appointment of the 
family, 1734, 8to (the dedication is signed 
' E. C., Strand,' 18 Dec. 1733 ; Mrs. Price was 
connected with the Budgell-TiiKla] lui'^^ix |. 
2S. 'The History of the Englisli Sluf.^.' I'i-'.iii 
the Restoration to the Present Tmiis.ini'l till- 
ing the Lives, Characters, and AjUiiiirnnl' \\i'- 
most eminent Actors and Acli't'S)^t.-s, liv Mr. 
Thomas Betterton,' London, t]. Curll, 1741, 
8vo. CWilliwaOldysisuHuallj-crediieJ iviili 
the authorship; the dedication lo tbo Uukt'ot' 
Wharton is signed E. Curil; tlie Lifi.'of Mrs. 
Oidfieldfonns the second part). ■2-i. ■ .\a ini- 

C^ial Hist ory of the Life.ChariicI , r. A luo Liw, 
rels,and 'Transactiong of Mr. J. -Iiti Burb.T, 
city printer and lord mayor of Loiuloii,' l,oii- 
don, 1741, 8vo. 

[Many fecu are ooUeited in Curll pBi,.■r^., 
Bti»y notes on the life Bad poMu^itiuus nf K. 
Corll. 1879, I2mo,privat»lyrfipriiire,Urijiii Swcs 
SnddaeriMbyW.J.TIicnQs. Curll'^ doi.liiig^ villi 
Pope BTo summarised IQ ch. Ti. of rojiu dj Mr. 
Leslie Stfpheii(EDgllsh Hen of Leller»BtricF{)iiDii 
deoltwitbindetAilinDilke'sPapt^rtiuf uCrilic:,!. 
87-339, ttnd in Elirin and CoiiHb..peH fcliti..n of 
Pope, passim, erpecially Poetry, viils, i. nud i\., 
aee also livrs of Pope by Roaeoa nrij Ciirmtber!!. 
There are numerous references in Hwifl's Com- 
■poDdenee, Works, 1814, Tols.ii. xvkxix. Curil's 
own BlMements in tJie Curliad. 1 ~2'J, us lu ptt- 
■onal nutters can he conflnoed m mriiiv )ui'li- 
cnlars. Thrra Is a burtesqae lift^ in Ktiiuirk.'- 
on Sore. Ayre's Memoirs of Popi-. iii ii !.■(!.[ lu 
Mr. E. Corll, with authentic Miiumrs -.f ihe 
■aid E. C, by J. H., 17*6, S»o. Tlii' Mcmnira 
of the Society of GnibStreet, 178". 2 ml--, ! 2iij„, | 
eontain passages relating to Curios nnil Ins iKuk- ; 
BBlliog ; see also Amhorat's Teirit Filiux, 1 ;'26, 
i. 142, tee, and E. Badgell's Bae, 173»-4 ; see 
also Notes and Queries, 1st aer. xii. 277. 392, 431. 
2Dd ser. ii. 203-4, iii. 60, i. 381. 48.V7, SOS-S, 
xi. 61-2, 3rd ser. ii. 162, 295, v. 42A, Gth ser. I 
ii. 484, iii. 95, iT.98, 112, 171,1(12, 437. i. 2<I4. I 
zii. S5; Nichols's Lit Anecd. i. 4o.j, v. 491. ciii. 
395 ; Ximperley's Eocyclopsdia, pp. Gul), 63S, 
677, 712, 713; Curwen's Hisl. -of li,..)k>dl,Ts.'l 
187S,pp^ 36-48 ; CurH's bibliogripliv h treated | 
bTMr.W.fioberte in Notes and Qumts.aHi but. 
XI. 881-2, aod io ar^cles by him nud Mr. K. 
Solly in AntiqnariaD Magazine, IBSu. rii, 157-9, 
M8-78.] a B. T. I 



CUBLL, WALTER, D.D. (1676-1647)- 
bishop of Winchester, was bom at Hatfielo 
in Hertfordshire in 1576. His father waa 
probably the same William Curll who was 
auditor of the court, of wards to Queen 
Elizabeth, and who baa a monument in Hat- 
field church. At Hatfield Walter CurU came 
under the notice uf the Cecil family, and theii 
influence had a ^at deal to do with his sub- 
sequent success in life. In 1592 CurU entered 
I at Peterhouse, Cambridge, and was eventn- 
, ally elected fellow of hie college. Shortly 
I after his election he travelled for four years 
on the continent, stiU holding his fellowship,, 
and receiving also a amaU annual sum from 
the coUege towards defraying . his expenses. 
In 1602 he took holy orders, and held in 
turn the livines of Plumstead in Kent, Be- 
merton in Wiltshire, and Mildenhall in Suf- 
folk. He was admitted to the degrees of 
B.D, in 1606, and D.D. in 1612. He resigned 
his feUowehip in 161C, receiving from the 
college one year's profits in addition to what 
he was entitled to j this was a mark of the 
esteem in which he was held, but it was 
rather hard upon his successor. He was ap- 
pointed chaplain to Jsmes I, prehendaiy of" 
Lyme and Halstock in Salisbury Cathedral, 
and dean of Lichfield in 1621, in succession to 
William Tooker. While dean of Lichfield 
hewsB elected prolocutor of the lower house 
of the convocation of Canterbury. He was 
consecratedbishopof Rochester in 1628; was 
translated to Bath and Weils in 1629 ; and 
finally, through the influence of Archbishop 
Laud, was chosen to succeed Neal as bishop 
of Winchester in 1632. He was also lord 
high almoner to Charles I. It was at once 
seen that in the new bishop of Winchester 
Laud had secured a most lealous co-operator 
in his eftbrts for removing abuses and restor- 
ing something of the dignity end beauty of' 
divine worship. ' In the first year of his ac- 
cession to this see,' says Milner, ' he [i.e. 
Bishop Curll] set on foot many improvements 
respecting the cathedral. Several nuisances 
ana encroachments were removed j the soudi 
end of the cathedral had been so blocked up- 
that there was no way northward of going 
into the close without going through the 
church itself ; these obstructions he re 






opened a passage where the hous 
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and improved the interior of the cathedral. 
Great abuses had sprung up under the two- 
previous deans, Abbott and Morton, but Dean 
Young cordiallyseconded the bishop's efforts. 
The altar was restored to its original posi- 
tion, and duly railed in according to the arch- 
bishop's regulations. Suitable plate and sanc- 
tuary hangings were provided,aiidfonr copes. 
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-which were to be used on sll BundftTa and 
holidaja. The prebeDdviM were soWnnlj 
faound hj ostb to nuke a reTerenoe before tlw 
altar when ent«ruig or leaving the choir. The 
bishop did not coniiiLe hia attention to the 
cathMial, but throu^out the diocese simi- 
lar customs were most rigxtroualj enforced. 
In 1636 the archbishop, in hia annual report 
on the state of the aoutheni proTiace, repm- 
aenta the dioceee of Winchester as * all peace 
and order,' bo tealoualp had Curll worked. 
Events soon showed, however, tiat beneath 
this outward uniformity there was a vast 
amount of smoulderiug diacontent. In July 
1S12 civil war broke out, Farabam Castle, 
which had been placed I17 the bishop at the 
king's diaposal, was captured on 3 Dec. ; on 
the 13th Wmcheeter fell, and the cathedral 
was plundered. But towards the close of 
1643 Winchester was once more in the 
hands of the royalists, and the bishop was 
livinff there in state. With him were Or. 
Hey^ and Ohlllingworth, author of * The 
Religion of the Protestants,' In March of 
the foUowiuK year the city a^ain fell into 
the hands of the parliamentariajia, and the 
liahop escaped, probably to tus palace at Walt- 
bam ; but tkis also fell into the hands of hia 
enemies after a gallant reaiet&nce (9 April). 
According to local tradition, the bishop es- 
caped in a dung-cart, hidden under a layer of 
manure. The palace was burnt and has never 
been rebuilt. The bishop is neit heard of 
at Winchester, whiclj had once more been 
deserted by the parliamentary party. On 
'29 Sept. 1845 Cromwell appeared before the 
city and demanded 1 he surrender of the castle, 
which was held by Lord Ogle for the king, 
at the same time offering a safe-conduct to 
the bishop if he chose to leave the city be- 
fore the siege began. Curll refused the offer, 
snd took bis place with the defenders in the 
coslle. After the bombardment bad com- 
menced, however, be repented, and sent to 
say that he would accept Cromwell's offer. 
Bui it was now too late, and the bishop had to 
take his chance with the rest. On 5 Oct. the 
parriaon surrendered, and were allowed their 
liberty. The bishop was deprived not only of 
bin episcopal income but even of bis private 
property. He retired to his sister's house in 
the village of Soberton, Uampshire, and took 
no further part in public life. In 1647 he 
journeyed to London to seek advice concem- 
mg his health, and died there the same year 
in ois seventy-third year. His body was taken 
back to Soberton to be buried. He left a 
widow and several children. There is an 
entry of the baptism of one of them in the 
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KabopofBalliand'Wella.' EdoMudCBdl, 
writing in 17U, atatam thaA tht ^wbtflM 
ramaiiu over tha hwliop's gimv^tat tfatlfci 

DMnbrokaB off and atokn hf ""ifi~r 

luBda. Thnrriirtill ■ mhc iImi m 

hia gnadim Sir Walur CnU, OH lAkh n 
thoairaflTVk ft dmroa ngnibd tr^wiik 
tlie uma of UlMar inqMliwor, «ftMbrtwiH 
three woItm^ haaide «onped aaUe^ Wilki^ 
in hia ' SuSering* of the CWgr/ "BJi *!>■> thii 
prelate 'was a sau of ngj ptut Aaatj 10 
the poor, and e:^aKladlugeamMiiilbn- 
paira of chuichee.' Haoo ntri b ut edtogBfate 
the building of a new nhflmf rl jbr hie e^Ufs 
at Cambridge ; promoted eke eoetlj mA of 
producing the I^yglot Bible ; and ant of Ut 
very slender means at the hut he^ed taatj 
a starving royalist. As an author he is known 
only by one eennon preached hj htm ■rt« 
dean of Lichfield, b«fore Jamea I, and pob- 
liahed in 1623 by apecisl cOBUoaitd 0/ his 
majesty. 

^Oanan's livae of the Bishope of Wincbatw, 

. iL; ICInsr'a Hist, of Win^eober; aad • 

ahcM lafe of the tnahop, writtsn by Bdaitwl 

Curll, ma.] W.B. 

CURRAN, JOHN PHILPOT (1760- 

1817), Irish judge, belonged to a&mily said 
to have orjginuly come from Comberiaad, 
where it bore the name of Curwen. Under 
the protection of the Aldworth &nuly, on 
whom was bestowed the forfeited e«tate in 
county Cork of thirty-two thousand acres for- 
merly belonging to the Irish McAuliffes, the 
Currans removed to the south of Ireland, and 
of this estate James Curran was seneschal of 
the manor court at Newmarket, co. Cork, 
aboutireO. Hereon24Julyl750John Phil- 
pot Curran was bom. The father, James, was 
a man of some scholarship and a student of 
Locke,but it was from his mother, a Miss Sarah 
Philpot , a woman of strong character and ven 
ready wit, that the boy inherited most of hts 
mental characteristics. To his father he was 
indebted chiefly for his very ugly features. 
His early traimng, as he waa the eldest of a 
family of tive, was somewhat rough, but his 
wit soon attracted the attention of the Rev. 
Nathaniel Boyse of Newmarket, who gave 
him bis first education. His parents at this 
time desired him to enter the church, and 
throughout her life, especially after Curran 
hud wriitcu in 1776 a most successful aasiie 
sermon atCork for his frieudtheRev. Richard 
Stack, hia mother could never be consoled for 
her son's missing the bench of bishops. From 
' Newmarket he waa sent to Mr. Ca^'s free 
school at Middleton, partly by the aid of Mr. 
Boyse, who gave up one of bis own eccleaiaa- 
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tic a1 emol amenta for his maintenAnce, partly 
by rhe aagialoDce of Mm. Aldworth. Among 
his Middletoo schoolfellows were bis sAbee- 
quent friends: Yelverton, afterwurdg Lord 



there and at home assouBted with the pea- ' 
lantry, and gained his great fumiliaril j with 
theif habita and control over their emotions, . 
whether in cross^zaminationorin spoaking. 
On 16 June 1769 be was entered a sitar at , 
Trinity College, Dublin, taking the second , 
pUce at the entrance examination. In right ' 
of his Miarahip be was entitled to rooms and I 
oommons free, but bis industry, though con- 
siderable, was irregular and ill-directed. He 
failed tn secure a fellowahip. Ho was an 
ardent (^laaeical scholar, and never allowed | 
his knowledge to fall into disuse in after i 
life. He also read a good deal of French, 
and was powerfully attracted by Rousseau's 
•Hetoise.'^ 

Through the Aldwnrth family, with whom 
he spent a considerable part of his vacjLtions, 
he saw aomethiiig of Dublin society, and 
caught here his flnit ideas of oratory ; hut be 
was personally a aloven and a debauchee, 
and constantly guilty of breaches of college 
dist^ipline. He was often penniless and 
often drunk ; he was frequently left in the 
elreets after an aflray, senseless from loss of 
blood, and on one occasion publicly and au- 
daciously satifiged the censor of Trinity, Dr. 
Patrick Duigenan, in an oration which had 
been imposeS on him by way of punishment. 
In after life he always entertained a pro- 
found contempt for IVinity College, which 
had tolerated his misconduct. Though a dis- 
tant relatiye promised him a small lii'ing, be 
decided in his second year at college to go to 
the bar, and accordingly, early in 1773, be 
left Ireland, entered at the Middle Temple, 
and spent a couple of years in London. His 
life was at first dull, hard, and laborious, and 
be was impeded by a severe attack of fever. 
He rose at 4.30 a.m., read law and politics 
some ten hours a day until almost exhausted, 
and spent hia evenings in the galleries of 
theatres, at coffee-houses, or in debating so- 
cieties. His knowledge of law, which, though 
inconsiderable in amount, was not so scanty 
as was generally snppnsed, was acquired at 
this period. In after life be read little of 
anything, but his time now was given chiefly 
to history and English literature. His first 
•peech in a debating society was a failure ; 
nor did he discover his power until, at a so- 
ciety called the ' Devils of Temple Bar,' be 
was one night attacked so insolently that be 
was spurred into a successful and impetuous 
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reply. He now laboured hard to overcoraa 
his defects of elocution, his shrill voice, his 
stutter, and hia brogue. He declaimed from 
Juniufl before a glass, practised Antony's 
speech over Ctesar, read Bolingbroke, and 
argued imaginary cases in his own Dom. Hn 
attended the Robin Hood Debating Society 
on weekdays, and another on Sundays at thi» 
llrown Bear in the Strand, where his Keal 
ior the Roman catholic claims and his strict 
black coat won him the name of the ' little 
Jesuit from St. Omer.' He wa« often, from 
his appearance, mistaken for a Roman catho- 
lic. Already his friends expected great I hings 
ft him, but his health, though soon rest^rad, 
was delicate, and be was now, as always, con- 
Btitulionalty sii^ect to fits of despondency. 
In the Temple he lived almost exclusively 
among the Irish. Once he met Goldsmith, 
and once in St. James's Park, being tempo- 
rarily penniless, be made Macklin's acquain- 
tance and obtained relief from him. HisTriend 
Phillips says that at this time he lived by his 
pen, and wrote, among other things, a song, 
' The Deserter's Lamentation,' which became 
very popular, and was sung by Vaughan, 
Bartleman, and Mrs. Dilling^n. His son de- 
nies that he wrote at all, and declares that he 
lived upon his parents or hia richer friends. 
He had, however, a taste for versifying, which 
he continued to exercise all his life, but his 
compositions were tame and cold. Lines of 
hia 'On Friendship' to his friend Weston, 
' On Pope's Cave,' and ' On the Poisoning of I 

the Stream at Frenchay,' and a satire called 
' The Platewarmer," are preserved. His va- 
cations were spent at home at Newmarket, J 
moving among the small gentry and the pea- 
santry, whose language he spoke, and with 
whose sufferings he at all times STmpathised. 
The ' keening' at a wake, he said, nave him 
aome of his first inspirations of eloquence. 
He married in 1774 a dauobterof Dr. Creagh, 
a physician of Newmarket, and an earnest 
whig, whose slender portion served to main- 
lain her husband till he succeeded at the bar; 
but this union, a love match, was to him a 
aourceof perpetual bitterness. After some 
thought of trvinff his fortune in America, 
Curran was c-alledto the Irish bar in Michael- 
mas term, 1775. The Irish bar was at this 
time looked up to by all classes as the nursery 
of public virtue and services, and the avenue 
to political success. Eloquence of a somewhat 
turgid kind was the chief recommendation of 
a barrister. Thecourseof study pursued was 
far more literary and far less technical than 
that followed in England. Curran made at 
first but a poor figure. His first brief was 
on a chancery motion, when he was ho over- 
come with nervousness, that when Lord Lif- 



ford, tli« chancellor, biuli^ litm spuak Inuder, 
Ilia papers fell from his hand, and a friend 
had lo finish the morion. Although he 
had frova the first some practice and made 
aa much aa eightj-two guineas in his first, 
year and between one and two hundred in 
hiB second, he wm for some time little more 
than a witty idler in the Four Courts, and 
lived in poverty in a lodging- on Redmond's 
Hill, then the leial qu«rt«r of Dublin. 
attended the Cork sessions, and after t 
his friend Arthur Wolfe (afterwords Lord 
Kilwsrden) obtained for him a brief in the 
Sligo election case of Ormsby v. Wynne from 
the well-known attorney Lyons, afterwards 
hisgreaC friend and constant client. Hewas 
also engttg-ad in theTullagh election petition, 
and his fiery temper brought him in another 
case into very sharp conflict with Mr. Jus- 
tice RobinBon. These circumstances and his 
wit were already making him well known. 
Fitigibbon, afterwards hia enemy, gave him 
his 'red bag.' Barry Yelverton (afterwards 
Lord Avonmore) stood his friend, and when 
in 1779 he founded a convivial and political 
society, called the Order of St. Patrick, or 
Monks of the Screw, which lasted until 1795 
and met at the house in Kevin Street after- 
wards used as the seneschal's imurt, he mode 
Curran the prior. The firs) case which made 
Curran truly popular was at the Cork sum- 
mer assizes' in 1780. Lord Doneraile was 
sued for a brutal assault upon a priest, Mr. 
Neale, and so high did religious feeling run 
that the plaiatitT could find no counsel to 
undertake his case, until Curran, though a 

Erot«stunt, volunteered to represent him, and 
y dint of great teal and extraordinary fierce- 
nossoflnngua^ obtained a i-erdict for thirty 
guineas. Having stigmatised a relative and 
accomplice of Lord Doneraile, Captain St. 
Leger, as a 'renegade officer," Curran was 
challenged by him. St. Leger missed, and 
Curran did not return liis fire. This trial 
and duel made Curran popular, both for re- 
ligious and political reasons, and his prac- 
tice ffrew apace. He was a very fine cross- 
examiner, a perfect actor, and intimately 
ftcjjuainted with every winding of an Irish 
witness's mind. In 1782, after seven years 
ftt the bar, he became, by the influence of 
i Yelverton, a king's counsel, and in 1783, 

[ -during Lord Northington's administration, 

I was returned to the Irish House of Commons 

I b^v Mr. Longfield (afterwards Lord Longue- 

I yiUe) as the colleague of Flood for one of his 

I two seatB at Kilbeegan.Westmeath. Curran 

I had given no pledges, but was no doubt. 

I expected to adopt Longfleld's party. Being. 

B however, a personal friend of Grattan and 

^ -one of his warmest admirers, ho joined the 

^mi k 



opposition along with Sir LaureQce Patsons 
and Mr. A. Browne. Finding that Longfield 
considered himself aggrieved, he laid out his 
only 6001. and I fiOOt. more, which he bor- 
rowed, in purchasing another seat for Long- 
field. During the administration of the 
Duke of Rutland he continued in opposition, 
and in the next parliament was elected at 
his own expanse for Rathcormac, county 
Cork. He spoke frequently in parliament, 
I but with little success in comparison -with 
[ that he won at the bar. His genius was 
forensic rather than political ; he spoke often 
late at night or in the small hours of tlw 
morning, after an exhausting day in court, 
and his speeches ure ill-reported, most of the 
reporters being employed by the government. 
H« first speech was on 12 Nov. 1783, on • 
motion for a new wint for Enniscorthy, and 
he spoke again on the 16t.h on the majiuiae- 
turing distress ; but his first considerable ap- 

e ranee was on !29 Nov., on Flood's motiOD 
pari lam ent«ry reform, when he cautioned 
the house not U) make a public declaration 
against the convention of volunteers, which 
was at that time silting for the purpose of 
intimidating the house into passing the mo- 
tion. The house, however, rejected Flood's 
motion, and carried a counter-motion ogMiut 
interference by the volunteers. On 14 Feb. 
j 176G he supported a motion of Flood's for i«- 
trenchment, and on the same day pronounced 
a panegyric on the volunteers, which, in con- 
sequence of an attack which he made in it 
on Mr. Gardiner, brought him for the first 
time into open oiiUision with Fitjt^bbon. 
They were by this time no longer intimate; 
they differed in all their associations and 
tastes. On Hi Feb. a debate took place aa 
the abuse of attachments in the kinas bench, 
in connection with the attachment of O'Reilly, 
shenfT of Dublin, for complying with a raqm- 
sition to summon a meeting to elect members 
for a conventional congress on parliamentary 
reform. Fitzgibbon and Curran girded openly 
at one another. Fitigibbon spoke of him as 
a 'puny babbler.' Curran replied in savage 
terms, and a duel resulted in which neither 
was hit, though Fitigibbon at. any rate was 
observed to take very deliberate aim aft«r 
Curran had fired and missed. The quarrel 
was renewed on 13 Aug., in the course of a 
very able speech of Curran's, began a 
o'clock in the morning, on " " 
Orde'a commercial proposals. 

When, in 1789, Lord Liflbrd Ksigned the 
chance]lorBbip,and Fitigibbon, OS Lord Clars, 
succeeded him, Curran lost his conude3«ble 
chancery practice owing lo the chanceUorV 
visible personal hostility to him in court, and 
was compelled to confine himself to the len 
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lucrative practice at nisi prius. He esti- 
mated liis loss by this treatment at 30,000/. 
His revenge came in the following year. The 
Dublin board of aldermen had the right to 
elect a lord mayor, subject to the approval 
of the common council. In 1790 the bur- 
gesses had pledged themselves to accept ho 
placeman or pensioner as mayor. On 16 April 
the aldermen elected Alderman James, who 
was a commissioner of police. The common 
council rdected him without assigning any 
reason, llie aldermen declining to make any 
other choice, the common council became 
thereon entitled to elect, and headed by Nap- 
per Tandy chose, by eighty-one to eight. Al- 
derman Howison, the popular candidate. The 
aldermen re-elect«d «iames, who thereon pe- 
titioned the privy council for a declaration 
that the common council could only reject 
him if they assigned a reason. The petition 
was heard before Lord Clare and the privy 
council, and a new election was ordered. The 
farce was repeated, and the matter came be- 
fore the pnvy council again on 10 June. 
Curran, who was a member of the Whig 
dub, in which the opposition to James had 
originated, was leading counsel for Howison. 
He refused any fee, for his reward was of a 
different kind. Knowing that nothing that 
he could say could injure his client or affect 
the result, he attacked Clare with the most un- 
disguised and bitter virulence. Clare cleared 
the court and endeavoured without success 
to induce the council to refuse Curran any 
further hearing, but in vain. The decision 
was, as a matter of course, in favour of James, 
but he at length put an end to the dispute 
by resigning and tnus allowed Howison to be 
elected without opposition. 

Curran's practice and his parliamentary 
importance had meantime been steadily in- 
creasing. In 1756 he had been in the well- 
known case of Newbery v. Burroughs. He 
went the Munster circuit twice a year and 
was received in the neighbourhood of his home 
afl a popular hero. On one of his circuits he 
vnrote the plaintive song called the * Deserter's 
Answer,' ' If sadly thinking with spirits sink- 
ing/ which was afterwards set to music. As 
his circumstances improved he had removed 
his residence in Dublin from Redmond's Hill 
to Fade Street, and thence in 1781 to 12 Ely 
Place. About 1786 he leased a sit« in a glen 
near Newmarket, and built a house there, 
which, as prior of the Monks of the Screw, he 
•called the J?riory. This he afterwards let, and 
inl790boughtHollvPark, an estate of thirty- 
five acres, at Rathnimham, about four miles 
from Dublin, on the road to Whitechurch, 
situated on a hill and commanding a noble 
^iew, which, under the name of the Priory, 



he retained tiU his death. He was careless 
at this time in monev matters, and large as 
was his income he did not trouble himself to 
keep a regular fee-book. He found relief 
from work in several visits to the continent, 
to France with Lord Carleton's family in the 
autumn of 1787, and in the following August 
to Holland. His parliamentary importance 
was also growing during these years. In 
1786 he spoke on the question of the Portu- 
gal trade on 11 March, and again on the 13th 
on Forbes's motion for the refcrm of the pen- 
sion list. Owing to the distress prevalent 
in Ireland during these years he moved an 
amendment to the address in 1787 and spoke 
on pensions, on tithes, and against the ex- 
tension of the English Navigation Act to 
Ireland on 23 Jan., 19 Feb., and 12 and 
13 March respectively. His only speech dur- 
ing 1786 was upon contraband trade. At the 
end of that year George III became insane, 
and Pitt, who had defeated Fox and secured 
the imposition of considerable restrictions on 
the power of the regent, was anxious that 
they should be adopted bv the Irish parlia- 
ment. Every vote was of moment. Curran 
was told that a judgeship should be the price 
of his, with the prospect of a peerage. He, 
however, refused. A formal opposition was 
now constructed ; the Duke of Leinster, Lord 
Ponsonby, and his brother George all resign- 
ing their places in order to take part in it. 
Grattan and Curran with Daly and Forbes 
all joined. The immediate contest, how- 
ever, dropped on George HPs sudden re- 
covery. On 21 April 1789 Curran supported 
a bill for forbidding excise officers to vote 
at parliamentary elections, and on the 25th 
spoKe against the government's mode of be- 
stowing the posts in the Dublin police. In 
1790 he was betrayed into a duel on political 
grounds. He fought five duels during his 
career : one with St. Leger, one with Fit«- 
gibbon, one with Lord Buckinghamshire, one 
with Egan, chairman of Kilmainham (in 
which Curran made his famous proposal that 
he should equalise matters by marking his 
small outline in chalk on Egan's big body, 
' hits outside not to count *), and lastly, this m 
1 790, with Major Hobart , Irish chief secretary 
to the viceroy. Lord Westmore. Having on 
4 Feb., in a speech on the salaries of the stamp 
officers, made a strong attack on the extra- 
vagance of the administration, and its be- 
stowal of patronage on venal persons, Curran 
was insulted in the street a few days after 
by a government press-writer, who shook a 
stick at him. He applied to Major Hobart 
to dismiss the man, and was curtly refused. 
Curran sent his old antagonist, Egan, with a 
message to Major Hobart, and a duel was 
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fbuglttybatnoonewMhurt. Inthanmejetf 
he sappofted Forbes's motioii for a nboe DilL 
and Gimtten's for an inqoiiy into tne lale of 
peenm, and alio adrocated the rights of the 
catho&osand parliamentary reform. He made 
a fierce attacK on the government oorrupUon 
on 12 Feb. 1791, and spoke on the Roman 
Catholic Disabilities on 18 Feb. 1792, on the 
approaching war with f^ranoe on 11 Jan. 
17^ and on parliamentary reform on 9 Feb. 
1798. 'He animated every debate,' says 
Hardy, Lord Oharlemont's biogra^lier, of him, 
* with all his powers ; he was oopions, splen- 
did, full of wit and life and ardour.' 

From 1789 popular discontent had been 
growing. In August 1792 Archibald Hamil- 
ton Howan, secretaiy of the Dublin Society 
of United irishmen, published, in reply to a 
proclamation against them, an address to the 
volunteers of Ireland, inviting them, in view 
of the public diuigers, to resume their arms. 
The government decided to prosecute him. 
Howan desired that Thomas £mmett and the 
Hon. Simon Butler should defend him, but 
they finally prevailed on him to entrust the 
taw to Curran, who then entored on that great 
series of defences in state trials which raised 
him to his hiffhest fame. The trial did not 
come on until 29 Jan. 1794. The court was 
filled with soldienr, who frequently inter- 
rupted Curran with menaces. His speech, 
which occupies twenty-five pages of print 
(being one of the few which are fully and 
correctly reported), was delivered from a 
dozen catchwords on the back of his brief, 
and was frequently stopped by bursts of ap- 
plause, and on leaving the court' the mob, on 
this as on many other occasions, took out his 
horses and dragy^ his carriage home. Ro- 
wan, after a violent summing-up fiom Lord 
Clonmel, was convict^ and sentenced to two 
years* imprisonment, followed by seven years* 
security lor good behaviour and a fine of 600/., 
and a motion on 4 Feb. to set aside the ver- 
dict was fruitless. Rowan, however, escaped 
to France. On 25 June of the same year 
Curran successfully defended Dr. William 
Drennan, author of ^ Orellana,* who had been 
chairman of the volunteers* meeting at which 
Rowan's address was adopted ; the proof of 
publication of the seditious libel broke down. 

On 23 April he appeared at the Drogheda 
assizes for the seven * Drogheda defenders,' 
Renna, Bird, Hamill, Delanoyde, and three 
others, on a charge of conspiracy to levy war, 
and obtained an acquittel. In May he was 
at Belfast, and obteinod an acquittal from 
a charge of libel for the proprietor of the 
* Northern Star.' It shows how highly his 
services were esteemed that at this time there 
was an initial fee of 10/. necessary to procure 
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tha lojal ]ia«BM Ibr ft kii%^ 
pear te a pnaonBr afaiaattkN 
iMsA'mmkmn mci uUmwmikm 
eMs of the Bar. WnUua 
aa iBmriaonmflQt of ft 7<Mip 
broo^ to trial laApnl 17961 . 
of baring been aent to Dnblm 
aonable miisiiHi hr tlm i wy^i iwitt 
salistj. XtwMthafinfctMliirhkk 
fiyraneriodofaoontniy. HwLaik k wf 
mittea a oourietkni npoo tlie tattimn d 
one witness only. Jmokmm wna ooaTiefeHfli 
soeh ervidsniMi after a tEial wlueli iHtad hA 
fbaro'doekinthemomiiig; Hie«Mbnii|it 
up forjodffment on 30 ▲pril, and bafim^ 
arrival of uurranj wliowma to 
of judgment^ died in oomt ati 
pnson. Gorranhad alnndy, twodmd 
the convietion, mored Ibr lanve to bmy iaa 
bill to assimilate the Xriah Inw of trcason Is 
the English, At the attonm^fjaMnl^ n* 
quest he postponed it leat donotahonld sbsb 
to be cast on tha legality of Jaokaon^ eon- 
viction. After this tmgio enoiunatanoa ht 
dropped it altogediery and tlie xalbfBi «m 
only eflfectod in 1854. In Dooembsr esms 
the case of James WeMon, wlio wnaoaufioted 
and hanged ibr high tronaon in iMfnmirtiitii 
with the' Dublin Dslenden' movement. On 
22 Dec. 1797 Curran defended FMar FEn- 
ner^ for a seditions libi^ in pobliahingon 
26 Oct. in his newspaper. * 'Ab Trnis7 ^ 
which Cunan himself nad sometimea oon- 
tribntedy a letter by Deane Swift;, a grand- 
son of Swift's biographer, fiercely attacking 
the conduct of the government in Qrr's case. 
AVilliam Orr had been tried for administering 
the * United Irishman's ' oaths, and had been 
convicted by a jury which was allied to 
have been <]Grunk and intimidated, ^le go- 
vernment, however, executed the sentence, 
and 'The Press ' virulently attacked them in 
consequence. In spito of the effbrto of Curran 
and the five other counsel who appeared with 
him, Finnerty was convicted ana sentenced 
to stand one hour in the pillory, to be im- 
prisoned for two years, and to be fined 20L 

Meantime political events had been tal^bg 
a darker and darker colour, and Curran 
had gradually withdrawn from any share in 
them. From 1789 onwards the govern- 
ment had been endeavouring to secure his 
adhesion. Kilwarden, when attorney-gene- 
ral, repeatedly pressed him to come over to 
them. In l79o only the speedy recall of 
Lord Fitrwilliam prevented his appointment 
as solicitor-genenu. Yet at this juncture, 
with these hopes, and knowing how short- 
lived whig administrations were, he had the 
courage to oppose Crattan's ministerial mo- 
tion, pledging the House of Commons to a 
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vigorous support of the French war. Many 
"were daily falling away from the opposition. 
In 1796 he was exposed to fierce attacks on 
the Eoman catholic question from his inve- 
terate foe Dr. Duigenan. But he clung to 
a broken cause. In May 1795, by way of 
protest, for he had no chance of success, he 
moved, in a long speech, for an address to the 
crown on the Irish distress. The government 
met him with a motion for adjournment and 
carried it. In October 1796 he support^ 
Gratt«n*s motion, in face of the projected in- 
vasion of Hoche, that union could best be se- 
cured by legislation to guarantee * the bless- 
ings and privileges of the constitution without 
distinction of religion.' On 24 Feb. 1797 he 
supported an address for an increase in the do- 
mestic Irish troops, especially the yeomanry. 
On 20 March he spoke on the disarming of 
Ulster, and last of all on 15 May he supported 
Ponsonb/s plan for parliamentary reform 
and catholic emancipation. It was the last 
effort of the constitutional opposition to ob- 
tain a conciliatory policy from the govern- 
ment on domestic grievances. After it had 
been rejected they withdrew from the com- 
mons and ceased to attend its debates until 
the parliament adjourned on 3 Julv. This 
left matters wholly in the hands or the re- 
volutionary party. The insurrection of 1798 
was now heing prepared, and on the in- 
formation of Thomas Keynolds of Kilkea 
Castle, who had been in 1797 treasurer of the 
United Irishmen for Eildare, Major Swan, on 
12 March 1798, arrested, in Bond's house, 
12 Bridge Street, Dublin, the general com- 
mittee of the conspiracy. Whether Curran 
-was connected with them it is hard to say. 
The government was told by another informer, 
a member of the general committee, that 
Curran was to have been proposed for the com- 
mittee of one hundred, and would have been 
arrested had Major Swan arrived two hours 
earlier (Fboude, EnglUk in Ireland^ iii. 330). 
He was certainly acquainted with Wolfe 
Tone's designs, and when in 1798 the Hon. 
Valentine Lawless, afterwards Lord Clon- 
curry, was arrested in London on suspicion 
of treason, a letter of his having been found 
among the papers of Broughall, the secretary 
of the Irish Catholic Association, Curran 
chanced to be with him, and was arrested too, 
but was at once set at liberty. On the ap- 
pointed day, 23 May 1798, the rising took 
plac:i, though deprived of its leaders, and after 
much bloodshedLord Castlereagh announced 
on 17 July that it was suppressed. The go- 
vernment proclaimed an amnesty for all but 
the leaders, and entered on a temble series of 
prosecutions. Curran defended the prisoners 
m nearly every case, and this he did although 
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his own position w^as insecure. He was threat- 
ened with deprivation of bis rank as king's 
counsel ; soldiers were vexatiously billeted on 
him, anonymous letters were sent to him, and, 
but for the protection of Lord Kilwarden, he 
would probably have been arrested. The first 
case was that of the brothers Sheares, who 
were arrested on 2 1 May. They were two bar- 
risters, sons of a banker in Cork, who, as a 
member of the Irish parliament, had promoted 
the act of 5 George III, under which a copy 
of the indictment was to be furnished to a 
prisoner and counsel to be assigned him. Under 
that act Curran, McNally, and Plunket were 
assigned to defend his sons. The case (after 
an adjournment) came on on 12 July. After 
a sixteen hours' sitting, with but twenty mi- 
nutes' interval, Curran rose to address the 
court at midnight. Lord Carleton refused to 
adjourn the court. After an extraordinary 
display of eloquence, and a prolongation of 
the tnal for eight hours more, the prisoners 
were convicted and sentenced to be hanged 
and beheaded. The other cases followed 
rapidly. McCann was tried on 17 July, and 
Byrne on the 20th ; both were convicted and 
executed. Currants speeches were suppressed. 
On the 23rd Oliver Bond was tried. The 
principal witness was again Thomas Reynolds 
of Kilkea. The court was full of soldiers, 
and Curran, who was in ill-health, was thrice 
silenced by interruption. * You may assassi- 
nate me,' he cried, * but you shall not intimi- 
date me.' Bond was found guilty, but died 
in prison of apoplexy. On 20 Aug. Cur- 
ran was heard at bar against the bill of at- 
tainder upon the late Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
on behalf of Lord Henry, his brother, Pamela, 
his widow, and her children. He was un- 
successful, and this act passed, by which a 
dead man was declared a traitor, and his es- 
tate taken from his heirs. On 1 Nov. Wolfe 
Tone was tried and sentenced bv a court- 
martial, in spite of his pleading Lis French 
conmiission and rights as a prisoner of war. 
Curran and Peter Burrowes [q. v.], though 
uninstructed, applied to the king^s bench for a 
habeas corpus instantly. Tone being that day 
marked for execution. The court granted it 
on the ground that Tone not having held 
the king's commission was not amenable to 
a court-martial, when word was brought that 
Tone had attempted suicide and was only 
barely alive. In spite of the writ he was not 
removed from military custody, and died of 
his wound on 19 Nov. The last of Curran's 
efforts in connection with the rising of 1798 
was on 19 May 1800, when he appeared for 
Napper Tandy, who was charged with not 
surrendering before 1 Dec. 1798, pursuant to 
the Attainder Act of that year, on pain of 
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nutliiwrv. Tilt' Act of Union followed, and ])erAon8 who were tried for c(»mplicitT in This 
to tint iminn (.'urran was always lirmly op- rising, though he ^poke only on bt^half of the 
])OsM'd. As ivirly lis 1785 he liad declared tailor, Owen Kirwan. Kirwon was hanged 
that tht' iinii^ii would Ix' * the annihilation of on 3 Sept. 

Iri'land/ Dishearti^nrd with the suilerinfTs , In 1806 Fitt died and the whics came is, 
of his country, himself weakened hy ill- and Curran looked for his well-earned wo- 




with his friends Ijonl Moiraand Godwin, and ■ that when they took office Ponsonbj wa5 to 
oonti'niplatfd joininjr the Englisli bar. In haye the first and he the second legal pvt 
180:^, during' tln' peaixs he revisited Paris, The heads of the party in London swrnto 
and saw much of the Abh6 Grfgoire. He have intended that ho should be attnmev- 
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of a Quaker heiress, Miss Pike. Hayes was for him. He \ya8 wrtainly unfit to be t 
convicted, sentenced to death, and ultimately judge. Grattan suggested an Irish bishnprif. 
transp<.)rted. On 17 May 1802 he appean»d Ponsonby remaining silent, Curran emplovttl 
for tlu» plaintiff Ilevey in an action tried a friend Bume to expostulate with liiin. 
before hord Kihvarden against Sirr, the Ponsonhy then proposf^i tliat he should he 
town-mnjor of Dublin, for false imprisonment i master of the rolls, with a seat in the privT 
and gross l^rutnlity to Hevey during the in- council. Curran was disposed to have re- 
surnn'ti(»nary iH'riod. He obtained a verdict fused; he was still in the prime of life and 
for loU/. In February 1801 he prosecuted did not wish, as he sold, 'to be stuck in a 
Ensign .Fohn Cast ley for a consiiiracy to ' windt»w a spectator of the proct?8sion.* His 
murder Father W. Ledwich; in July he ap- family, however, pressed him, and he accepted, 
peared at the Ennis assizes in the celebrated To induceSir Michael Smith, the then master 
crim. con. case for Mr. Massov against the , of the rolls, to retire, a pension was promised 
Marf[uis of Hondfort, and obtained the huge , to him and to each of his four inferior officers, 
sumof 10.000/. damages. On 4 Feb. 1804 he i Curran was not consulted alx)ut this, and 
appeared f(»r ^Ir. Justice Johnson, who was when the short-lived ministry went out witb- 
prosecuted fora libel by him signtnl ' Juvema,' ' out haying obtained grants for these pension*, 
reflect ingonhordllardwickeandLordUedes- ' Curran found himself ex])ected to jiay ihein 
dale ami on otlior iu(lgt\^, and ])ul)lished in | to the anioimt of 8tK)/. a year. This he rt- 
( 'o))bett's M*olitical Register' on 5 Nov. 18(.K3, | fused to do, and Ponsonby was crimpelied to 
(^iblx'tt liavingsriven up his name after being . find the money, after which, to the end of 
convieted at Westminster. Jolinson was i tlieir davs, (\irran and h« wt»re never recon- 
found guilty and allowed to retire cm his ])en- ' ciled. On the bench Curran was never a* 
sion. Domestic trouble now overwhelmed I home. In spite of many efiorts he coulJ 
Curran. His wifo elti])ed with a clergyman neither grasp the practice nor the principles 
named Sandys. AVlien, in 180^^, llobert Fim- ! of equity, and his only decision of any im- 
mett was arr»»sted aftt^r liis brit?f and ill-fated i portance was that in Merry r. Power. Simv 
insurrection of l\'5 July 1803, Cun-an's house ' the union Dublin society had lost much r.f 
was searched and he himself ap])ea red b< 'fore its brilliancy, and after nmioving in 1807 to 
the privy council ]>repar».^d to answer any in- a houst? in Ilarcourt Street, and afterwards 
quiries, hut he was generously treated. It ' to 80 Ste]dien's Green South, he S])ent most 
ajjpeart'd that Kmmett was secretly attached I of his time at tht» Priory, and t<^ok r»»luge a« 
to Sarah, Curran's yimngest daughter, and | often as possible in England among his friend'* 
had spent the hours when he might have es- Lord llolland, Lord Erskine, !M«wr*.', and 



eajuMl in lingering about the Priory to say 
fan»well t o her. Sarah left her fat hers hoiL<e 
and went to a Mr. Penrose's at Cork, wh(?re 
she married a Captain Sturgeon, but in a few 
months died in Sicily of a broken heart, and 
was buried at Newmarket. To her ^foore's 
lines, 'She is far from the land where her 
young hero sleeps,' are addressed. These cir- 
cumstances prevented Curran fn)m defending 
Kmmett as luid been intended. He appeared, 
however, on 1 Sept. for several of the nineteen 



Godwin. He had some thoughts of ^^nriting 
a noA'el, some of writing mem«iirs, and did 
indtM^d commit to paper s<mie of his views on 
Irish allairs. He spent aportionof the year 
ISIO in Scotland and at Cheltenham. For 
some time he and his friends had desirt'il 
that he slundd be returned to the I'nited 
Parliament to assist Grattan in his ad- 
vocacy of catholic ♦'mancipation. This was 
not incompatible with his Irish judicial 
position. After some disappointed hopes 
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of being retumtid for a borough of LorU 
OomeUbnl's, he accepted the inTilnlion of 
the electors of Newry to contest thiit place 
in 1812 ogainsi General Needbiun, tiie ^ 
venunent cwididale. He was received with 
enthusiasm, and his horses taken out two 
miles from the town, but after one speech, 
almoet tbu only considerable one to a purelj 
popular assembly, he retired on 17 Oct., the 
sixth daj- of the contest, the numbera then 
being Needham 146, Curran 14J. In 18U 
there was some luggestion that he should 
contest "Westminster, but he wus indisposed 
to do BO. Witbdrawn from the active life 
of the bar, hie mind preyed on itself, and 
Calling into ill-health and the settled melan- 
choly to which he was always prone, he re- 
tired from the bench in 1814 on a pension of 
2,700/. a year, receiving on his retirement 
an address from the Koman catholic board. 
He travelled in France in June, and during 
the last year of hie life resided enl irely at 
7 Amelia Placi;, Brompion. While still mas- 
ter of the rolls his melancholy led liim to 
seek relief and amuwtment by asking junior 
barrigters picked iip in the hall of the Four 
Courts to the Priory rather than bis old as- 
sociates at the bar. Later, music, of which 
he wa£ passLonalely fond, being himself a 
pood performeron the violoncello, eiosperated 
him bevond control. In the spring of 1817, 
while dining with Moore, he had a slight at- 
tack of paralysia and was ordered to ItAly, 
but after a last visit to Dublin to arrange his 
affairs he returned to London in Septeraber, 
was seized with apoplexTon 8 Oct. and died 
on the 14lh. He was buried privately on 
4 Nov.. and in 1834 Lia reranms were re- 
moved by public subscription to a tomb at 
Glasnevin, designed by Moore, and at the 
aame time a medallion was placed in St. Pa- 
trick's in Dublin. In spite of irregularities 
in Ilia hnbits, ' a yrudence almost Scottish ' 
accumulated a fair fortune. He had at his 
death the Priory, ten or twelve thousand 
pounds Id Irish 3| pt^r cent«., and some sums 
in the American funds. To his wife he lefl 
SOL a year for life; the only child mentioned 
in his will was his daughter Amelia. He had 
several children, Willmm Henry, a member 
of the Irish barandhisbioCTupher; Richard, 
also a barrister, who retired under a mental 
attack of settled melancholy; John, a captain 
in the navy ; and James, who died in the 
East Indies. His daughters were Amelia, 
who died a iipinster in Kome, and is buried 
in the churcli of St. Isidore ; another, who 
married an English clei^rm an named Taylor ; 
Sornh; and Gertrude, achild of great musicul 
promiee, to whom he was passionately at- 
tached, who died on 6 Oct. 1792, at the age 



I of twelve, liiligurvhewas uuder themiddli 
height, with iuten.'ely bright black eyes, pep- 
; fectly straight jet blach hair, a thick 
\ plexion, and a protruding under-lip on a 
I rutreuting face. Yet though very aglj, he 
I was as a young man highly successful in his 
I amours. There are two portraits of him, one, 
I the most characteristic, by J. Comerford of 
I Dublin, en^ved in hissnn's life of him, the 
I other by Sir T. Lawrence in Phillips's book. 
I His knowledge of English literature was con- 
. si denible, though he bad an extraordinary an- 
tipathy to Milton i he read French much and 
with pleasure, and someltalian. Hia sjioiicUes 
were prepared while walking in his garden or 
playing the violoncello, but to wri te them out 
or even to prepare the words, spoilt, he foimd, 
the freedom of his eloquence. Though often 
turgid and pompous, they abound in paaaages 
of estruordinary eloquence, which made bim 
the first orator of his time. But of their 
effect little Judgment can ^ formed, for they 
were ill reported, and except in one or two 
cases he never would prepare them for the 

Sress, though offered considerable sums to 
so — indeed he offered 600/. to guppreai 
the existing editions. Cmker, an observer by 
no means prejudiced in his favour, says; 'I 
have heard four orotors, Pitt, Canning, Kir- 
wan, and Cumin . . . perhaps Curran was 
Ibe most striking, for you began by being 
prejudiced against him "by his bod character 
and ill-looking appearance, like the devil 
with bis toil cut off, and you ware at last 
carried away by his splendid language and 
bv the power of bis metaphors' (Crofor 
Papers, m. 215). His witand conversational 
powers were so brilliant that they have al- 
most eclipsed his reputation as a statesman 
and an advocate. At talile the Servants were 
frequently incapacitated from attending to 
the guests by laughter at his talk. During 
the jieace of Amiens, when he wo* iusl fall- 
ing into his later state of settled gloom. 
Dr. Birkbeck was with htm in Pans, and 
said of him ; ' For live weeks there were not 
five consecutive minutes in which he could 
not make me both laugh and cry.' Byron 
writes: 'He has fiftyfacesitnd twice as many 
voices when he mimics. ... I have heat^ 
thai man speak more poetry than I have ever 
seen written, though I saw him seldom and 
but occoMonally.' Yet, on the other hand, 
when irritatedordiscompoaedbe could render 
himself inconceivably disagreeable. Histaatea 
and mode of life were simple ; but, partly 
owing to domestic circumstances, partly to 
the balnls of the times, be was, especially in 
hia earlier life, very convivial, and even dis- 
solute. His dress wss very shabby ond dirty, 
and his manners fidgety. Of bis judgment 
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was far ubovf Orattaii in wit and pi-niinj, but tical usefulness, but it contained many lari- 

still fartluT b»'b>\v him in n'al wit and pootl- tias. It was rich in natural scit^nce, topo- 

n«'ss;' but nil the wli(»h' h(* amjily dt'sen'es pniphy, anti(]uities, and historv. There wm 

O'ConnollV epitaph: * There never was so a fair collection of Greek and Latin cla»ic& 

honest an Irishman.* The manuscripts included the correspondenpe 

i«r TT r. • Tvr fT' — „ nu Mu;\Mr^' (1523-4) of Lord Dacre, warden ot theeut 
W. II. Curmn h Lifr of ( urran ; Ch. rniilips s ^ , . , j, , au tt i • 

, ,» . XX. V. ^,, •«„ io=A . n'i?«.Yrn'- a^a middle marches, the Hopkinson papers, 

:^Temoir of Cumin, 1817 ; A.Srepht.ns'H M.moir. : f'^d the Richardson correspondent. TV 
1817 ; Duviss edition of Ciirran's Spcwhes. 1855 ; ^^^ks were all m choice condition, many ^th 
Moore's .MenioirH. 18:)3 : li.iniiiisoences of Lord "le bindings. 

Cloncurrj' ; Ilardvs Life of Lord Ghnrlein')nt.] In 18:55 she was at the expense of print- 

J. A. II. i ing for private circulation 'Extracts from thp 
Literary and Scientific Correspondence nf 

CURRER, FRAXrKS MARY RI- Richard Richardson, M.D., of Bierh^v, Yf»rk. 
ClIARDSOX (17Hr>-lWil), brH)k collector, shire,Mier ancestor, edited by Dawson Tur- 
bom 8 March l/Ho, was tin* posthumous ner. Dibd in describes Esh ton Hall and it* 
daughter and soil' heiress of the liev. Henry literary and artistic treasures in his u>ua\ 
Richardson (17o^^-17S4), who, a short time enthusiastic manner (^JRemini^^encf^j ii. 949- 
before his death, took the name of Currer 057), and gives some further details on a 
upuii succeeding to the estates of Sarah Cur- second visit (^Biblinf/raphicnl Tovr^ ii. 10*1- 
rer after the death of his uncle. Her mother ^ 1090). The*Toiir' is dedieateil tn M'la 
was Margaret Clive Wilson, only surviving j Currer. Heestimates the number of volume* 
cliild and heiress of Matthew Wilson of in the library at fifteen thousand. Anmher 
Esliton Hall, Yorkshire. After the death of authority (Sir J. B. I^urke, Seaf* and Arm 
Ikt husband Mrs. Richardstm marrie<l her of the Nubility^ &c., 1852, i. 127), who far- 
cousin. Matt hew Wilson. Their descendants nish(*s an account of the house and itscontents 
still own Esh ton. at a later period, places the number at tweniv 

From her earliest youth Miss Currer was thousand. She died at Eshton Hall, 28 April 
fimd of books and reading. * She is in ]m)s- ■ lsHl,and was buried at Gargnive, Yorksbiiv. 
sessi<m of both the Richardson and Currer ' She was an extremely accomplished and 
estates,' says Mrs. Dorothy Richardson in amiable woman, and had the scholar's as 
181.'), 'and inhibits all the tastes of the for- ' well as the collector's love i>f bo-iks. Sh** 
mer family, having c«)llected a very large ^ was unfortunately deaf, and nlthi>ujh n<r 
and valualile library, and al>o possessing a unsocial, found amoncr books the cliirf ocri- 
fine collection ot' prints, shells, ami fossils, pat ion of her life. Dibdin r»*fera to Iwr a? 
in addition to what wen* collected by her : bt/mg ' at the head of all female collectors in 
grfat-grandlatluT and j^H'ut uncle ' (account Eun)pe ' (7iV?/?/7/M^<»we^^. ii. 949 >. She ws> 
of the Uichanlson family in Nichols, /////v- an intimate friend of Richard Iltjber, ana 
fraficusj i. 'J'2i')-')'2). * A Cataloiiuo of the ' ^rossi]) whispered that there was once somv 
Library of Miss CurrcT at Ksliton Hall, in likelihood of a marriage l)»*twe*'n them. It 
the deanery t)f Oaven and county of York,' was believed she had intende<l her libninT'.' 
drawn up by Robert Tri])hook, bookseller, remain as an heirloom at Eshton Hall. but the 
was ]»rintiHlin iMi'O. The edit ion was limited principal part was sold by Mes-^rs. SoThvby 
to lifty copies, l-Mitcm Hall, which is very in August 1802. The sale prr>ductNi ncjirly 
piclures<]uely situated, was partially rebuilt in (>,000/. (Athenctinn, 16 Aug. 1S»)2). A W 
1 82o, the port ion containing t he library being collect ion of coins and medals was nls«-» >*M. 
lli«n erected. Miss Currer continually added The books contain an heraldic bo*dv-plati\ 
to her (!olh*ction. and found it necessjiry to and are generally noticeable for their fine 
have a new 'Catalogue' cimipiled by Mr. . condition. Dibdin speaksof a whole-lenirtli 
C.J.Stewart. One hundred copies of this ' portrait at Eshton of Miss Currer when 
handsome volume were ])riuted in 18-33 for about twentVHMght years of age. painttnl by 
])rivate circulati«m. It ccmtains four steel , Mas<iuerier ( To///-, ii. IC>S3). 
engravings re]>re3enting the book-rooms and , ,-^,^,^^ ^^ 3^^1 ^^.^ ^i ^gg, ^^_^^^. 

outsid(» ot the house: two mav be seen in Annual Koirist.T. 1861, i>p.42o-6 ; Burkes I Vr^ 
Dibdins works quoted below. The catalogue .,^,,,^ 1887 :" Whit akor's Craven. «rl e^I. 1878; 
is admirably arranged after a modification of .Martin's CatJilocruc of Privatelv Printed B->»ks. 
Hart well Home's system of classification. 2nd ed. I8r,|. pp. 2o7, 44.1, 459'; Nichols's Illu^- 
and has a good alphabetical index. It is a trations, i. 225-52.] H. B. T. 
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CURREY, FKEDEKICK (18i9-l«81), 
mycologist, was bom at Norwood in Surrey 
19 Aug. 1819, his father, Benjamin Currey, 
beinff clerk of the parliaments. After Eton, 
And Trinity College, Cambridge, he took his 
S^. in 1841, and proceeded M.A. in 1844 ; 
in the latter year being called to the bar. In 
1860 he was elected secretary of the Linnean 
Society, which office he held for twenty years, 
^when he became treasurer. He died at filack- 
heath 8 Sept. 1881, and was buried at Wey- 
bridge, where his wife had been previously 
interred. His publications consist of a trans- 
lation of Hofmeister's * On the Higher Cryp- 
toffamia/ a new edition of Dr. Badham's * Es- 
eiuent Funguses,' sundry papers on fungi and 
local botany. 

The genus of fungi Curreya was founded 
by Saccardo as a memento of the deceased 
mycologist. His collection of fungi is now 
part of the Kew Herbarium. 

[Proc. Linn. Soc. 1880-2, pp. 69, 60 ; Joum. 
Bot. new Sep. x. (1881), 310-12 ; Roy. Soc. Cat. 
-Sci. Papers, ii. 108-9.] B, D. J. 

CURRIE, SiRFREDERICK,bart. (1799- 
1875), Indian official, third son of Mark Currie 
•of Cobham, Surrey, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
JTohn Close of Easby, Yorkshire, Avas bom on 
3 Feb. 1799. He was educated at Charter- 
house and the East India Company's College 
Bt Haileybury, and was appointed a cadet m 
the Bengal civil service in 1817. He reached 
India in 1820, and, after serving in various ca- 
pacities in the revenue and judicial depart- 
ments, was appointed a judge of the court of 
rudder adawlut of the north-western pro- 
vinces in 1 840. From this post he was removed 
in 1842, and made secretary in the forei^ 
department to the government of India. It 
was in this capacity that he rendered his 
j^rreatest sen-ices to the East India Company, 
especially during the first Sikh war. He ac- 
companied the governor-general. Sir Henry 
Hardinge, to the front, and when the war 
•was concluded bv the victory of Sobraon, he 
-was selected to draw up the treaty of peace 
with the Sikhs. He made the arrangements 
for the settlement of the Punjab^ of w^hich 
Sir Henry Lawrence was appointed presi- 
dent. For these serv'ices he was warmly 
mentioned in despatches by the governor- 
general, who spoke in the highest terms of 
his * tact and ability,* and was created a 
baronet on 11 Jan. 1847. He remained in 
his office until 1849, twice serving as tempo- 
rary member of council in 1847 and 1848, 
ana on 12 March 1849 he was appointed mem- 
ber of the supreme council, and held that of- 
fice until 1863, when he returned to England. 
In April 1854 he was elected a director of 



the East India Company, and he was the last 
chairman of that company, being elected to 
the chair in 1857. His advice was greatly 
followed by the government in the transfer^ 
ence of power from the company to the crown 
in 1858, and had especial weight, both from 
the position he held and from his valuable ser- 
vices in India, and when the transference was 
completed he was one of the six members of 
the first council of the secretary of state for 
India elected by the expiring company. He 
was at once appointed vice-president of the 
council of India, a post which he held until 
his death, and as a most active member of 
that council he had much to do with set- 
tling the system upon which India is still go- 
verned. Currie was made an honorary D.C.L. 
by the university of Oxford in 1866 ; he was 
married three times, and left at his death, 
w^hich took place at St. Leonards on 11 Sept. 
1875, a family of eight sons and four daugh- 
ters. 

[Times, 16 Sept. 1875 ; Despatches of Lord 
Hardinge and Lord Gough relating to the late 
war, 1847.] H. M. S. 

CURRIE, JAMES, M.D. (1756-1806), 
physician, only son of James Currie, minister 
of the church of Kirkpatrick Fleming, Dum- 
friesshire, w-as bom in that parish on 31 May 
1756. His first education was at the parish 
school and at that of Middlebie, to which place 
his father removed, and at these schools he 
read much Latin and began Greek. After his 
mother's death in 1 769 he was sent to the gram- 
mar school of Dumfries. In 1771 he visit<)d 
Glasgow with his father, and had already 
thought of studying medicine, but conversa- 
tion which he had lieard about America fired 
his mind with the desire to emigrate. His 
father consented, and he sailed for Virginia, 
where he landed on 21 Sept. 1771, and settled 
in a mercantile situation on the James river, 
lie suffered from the endemic fever, and 
found his prospects less favourable than he 
had hoped. Ilis father died in 1774, leaving 
several daughters but ill provided for. Currie 
at once wrote to his aunt, resigning his share 
of the parental estate in favour of Tiis sisters, 
and in spite of fever and of liardships worked 
steadily on at Cabin Point, Virginia. The 
troubles which preceded the war of indepen- 
dence added another discomfort to his life, 
and he published in * Pinckney's Gazette * a 
vindication of the Scottish residents in the 
colony from the charges brought against them 
by the Americans. This was his first printed 
work. He next went to live with a relative 
of his own name, a physician, at Richmond, 
Virginia, and determined to give up com- 
merce and take to medicine. In the spring 
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of 177(5, having obtHinwl k'jive from thecon- 
vt'Ution, lie sailnl for Gn'e-niX'k, intemlinjf 
to graduate at Kdiiibiir^rh and n'tiim to 
practise in America. Aftrr three davR an 
armed vess<'l seizi'd the sliip in the name of 
the revolted colony, an<l, c«mK.scatinff their 
poods*, turned Currie and his fellow-] Missen- 
giTsi to wander on th« shore. He returned 
to Cabin Point, and was twice drafted to 
serve in the colnnial Jirniy, only escaping by 
a heavy jniyment. He apain obtained a pas- 
sage, his vessel wa.s ai^ain seized, and he liad 
to make a jfuirney of a hundnHl and fifty 
miles in an njn-n boat tn ap]H>al nprainst the 
seizure. Fev<*r and dvsenterv, a hurricane, 
and an accid»Mit were added to his misfor- 
tunes, but at last the vessel trot awav after 
six weeks and reaoli«*d St. Kustachius. On 
the voyap^ he read the Bible, Swift, Addi- 
son, and Pope, and the trajredy of ' l)r)U4rlas,' 
and wrote literary exercis«'S. He endeavoured 
to repair liis fortunes by ])urL"hasinp' goods 
for the ICnglish adniiral on the \V«*st Indian 
station. But the a<lniiral took advantage of 
a fall in the market and declined to pay tor 
the goods he had onlered. I)isap])ointed, 
almost ruined, and exhausted, Currie had 
another f(?ver, whi(.'h was folh^wed by para- 
lysis. He recovered, went on to Antigua, 
and after a tinu^ sailed for Kngland. Many 
storms delayed the vessel, and she was twi<'e 
nearly wrecked, but at last r« 'ached Deptfonl 
fwi 'J Mav 1777. 

Tn the autumn of the siinie vear he went 
to I'Alinbnr^rU Inivei-sity and l>*L^'in the study 
of niediciiu'. lb' had littl»' Xn livo on, but 
workt'd hard, and was >OMn Wfll known to 
the j»rof»'ssors and n-TnarKabh' at the stu- 
d<'nts' socirt irs. t.)n I Sept. 177*^, after a 
day's walk of t liirty-two mil<'> witli a fallow- 
student, during whiih tlu'V had batlied twiei*, 
111" bathed a third tinn*, aftiM* rundown, in the 
Tw.'id ( Mrth'ra! J^'/'orfs, 1 TlC, j). 1 10). The 
water f«*lt cold, and no n'aciion followed; he 
soon ha<l a rheumatic feMT, in which ])ro- 
bably began the alleetion of the lu-nrt which 
afterwards int»'rru])t<'d his work and tinally 
('ontribut»'d to his (hath. Though lu' worked 
har<l at medicine he did not ne-jl'-ct other 
studies, and read much metajihy^iics and 
wrote a review of licid's wm-jf on the active 
i»owt*rs of man { Annh/fica/. Ticriftr, 1 Xov. 
177'<). An a])pointnient in the \\'e>t Indies 
sci'ining within his reach if he had a <legree, 
hi' went to CJla^gow, when- it couhl b«.> oIh 
tained earlier, and then* «;Tadnated in April 
17K). Soon after he went to Lon(h)n, and 
when tlu^ hoped-for ap])ointment was given 
to another, he took his passage for the AVest 
Indirs, lif)])ing for some other em])loyment. 
The vessel was delayed ; he was detained in 



London y saw something of men of Iette» 
then% and seems to have rt^eived encourup- 
ment from Burke. I le be^n to wi«b to star in 
England, and at last, havmjEr learnt thatapW 
sician was wanted in Liverpool, settled tiie*K 
in October 1780. The evils of climate, civil 
war, storms at sea, illness, and want of metn^ 
which had hitlierto crossed his course had 
made him neither morose nor sordid. He 
wrote to his aunt (\2 Dec. 1780) : * I woold 
fondly believe, that If to propose no selfish 
views as the ends of my ambition entitle, in 
any degree, to the smiles of heaven, there l< 
a claim which I may prefer.' It was the 
loi>y spirit indicated in this sentence and hi? 
freedom from any but hi^^h-minded aiics 
that made Currie respected and prominent 
in Ijivcrpool. He was elected idiysician ti» 
the dispensa^^'', and soon after, with KoscOf, 
Kathbone, Professor Smyth, and others, «- 
tablished a literarv societv, of which he he- 
came president. At the I-iitemry and Wii- 
losophical Society of Manchester he publisheO 
in 1 781 a pap.T on h\']>ochondriusis. In JaniH 
arv 178;^ he married the daughter of Mr. 
^Villiam Walla(*e, an Irish merchant in Liver- 
IK)ol. In the next year he had pleurisy, with 
bhM)d-spitting, and went for liis health to 
Ib'istol. lie consulted Dr. Darwin, who hji5 
published his case in the * Zoonomia * (ii. 2^). 
A long tour on horseback restored his health, 
and he returned to work at Liverpool, when' 
in 1787 he became a warm advocate of the 
aholition of the slave trade, imd joined RiTh- 
bone, Yates, and Uoscoe in (>p|H»sing tbe 
trade feeling of Liverjhjfd for slaveri*. In 
17i>0 he wrote, conjointly Avith IJorrCoe. a 
st-ries of t went v essavs called * Tlu- lIe<'I'i-»'' 
{Lirt^rpooi Wvehly IIcrnhL 1790). In 17i*:' 
he was elected F.K.S., and now, after twchf 
yrars of practice in Liverpool, was rieh enmiir-i 
to bnv a small estate in his native distric^ 
H»' published in June 17!*.*> a letter to Mr. 
Pitt, under the signatun? of Jasoar Wil>on. 
whieh went through sevt^al euitii>ns. Irs 
ohject was to |KU'suade the prime rainistiT 
not to declare war with France, and ih*' 
opinions expressed are somewhat nearer tho-i** 
of Dr. Price than of l^urke, but are forth-? 
most ])art such as only the excited feiding <'f 
the tiniHs could have made readable, ^*an- 
sittart (Lord Bexley) wrote a re]dy, ami 
wlu*n it In'came known t hat (^l^^ie was Jaspjir 
AN'ilson his practice sutlerc-d a little, ilr 
thenceforward avoided ])olitics, but in 17'.C 
])ublislu'd at Liverpool the medical work by 
which he is remembered, * Medical Iie]x>rt^ 
on the Kllects of Water, cold and warm, a-* 
a Itemed V in Fever and Febrile Diseases, 
whether apjdied to the Surface of tlu* I'^mIv 
or used as a Drink, with ( Hjservat ions on 
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the Nature of Fever and on the Eliects of 
Opiiun, Alcohol, and Inanition.' A second 
emtion was published in 1799, a third in two 
volumes in 1804, and a fourth in 1805. The 
object of the book is to establish three rules 
of practice : that the early stage of fever 
should be treated by pouring cold water 
over the body, that in later stages the tem- 
perature should be reduced by bathing with 
tepid water, and that in all stages of fever 
abundant potations of cold water are advan- 
tageous. These propositions are supported 
by a lar^ numoer of carefully observed 
cases and by passages from old medical books. 
Ourrie's is the first series of English medical 
observations in which clinical thermometri- 
cal observations are systematically recorded. 
Since the time of Galen cold bathing had 
been from time to time tried as a remedy, 
but Currie was the first exact observer of its 
effects, and he deserves the further credit of 
turning attention to the importance of re- 
peated thermometrical observations in fever. 
No method of cold affusion has ever been 
universally adopted in England, but this 
book led to the use of cold water applica- 
tions by many practitioners, and undoubtedly 
saved life in severe cases of scarlet fever and 
in some forms of enteric fever. The publi- 
cation of the 'Medical Reports' had been 
delayed for a year by another work, a life of 
Dums, undertaken for the benefit of the 
poet*8 family, and prefixed to an edition of 
nis poems. Currie had but once spoken to 
Bums for a few moments in the streets of 
Dumfries in 1792, but he was well acquainted 
•with the surroundings of the poet. The life 
is praised by Dugald Stewart (Letter, 6 Sept. 
1800) as a ' strong and faithful picture.* It 
narrates the facts without much art, and 
succeeded in its object of raising money fur 
the widow. 

In 1804 Currie's health began to fail, and 
he went to Bath for a visit, but, finding a 
short time insufiicient to restore him, decided 
to settle in Bath. Soon, however, he grew 
worse and went to Sidmouth, where he died 
of the results of long-continued valvular 
disease of the heart on f31 Aug. 1805. lie 
is buried in the parish church, with an epi- 
taph by Professor Smyth of Cambridge, which 
celebrateshis memorable contribution to prac- 
tical medicine in the couplet : 

Art taught by thee shall o'er the burning fraino 
The healing freshness pour and bless thy nnnie. 

Williamson painted a portrait of Currie for 
Hoscoe in 1791, which is engraved in his 
' Memoir * by his son. 

[Memoir of the Life, Writings, and Corre- 
spondence of James Ciuric, M.D., of Liverpool, 



edited by his son, William Wallace Currie, 2 vols., 
London, 1831. Vol. ii. contains a selection from 
Currie's letters to his family, to Captain Gra- 
ham Moore, to Mrs. Greg, and others. The Medi- 
cal Times and Gazette of 10 Oct. 1885. Vol. for 
1841 contains a discussion of Currie's relation to 
other writers on cold affusion. Jackson's History 
and Cure of Fever, Edinburgh, 1798; Exposition 
of the Practice of Affusing Cold Water on the 
Surface of the Body as a Remedy for Fever, Eilin- 
burgh, 1808.] N. M. 

CURRIEHILL, LoBD. [See Marshall, 
Jouy, 1794-18(58.] 

CURRY, JOIIN, M.D. (d. 1780), his- 
torian, was descended from an ancient Irish 
family (O'Corra) who lost their estates in the 
county of Cavan during the wars of 1641-52 
and 1689-91. His grandfather commanded 
a troop of horse in the service of James TI, and 
fell at the head of it in the battle of Aughrim. 
Ilis father took to commerce. He was bom 
in Dublin, studied medicine for many years 
at Paris, and afterwards obtained a diploma 
for the practice of physic at Rheims. Ilaving 
returned to his native city, he rose there 
to eminence as a physician. In the hope of 
dispelling the prejudices against the lloman 
catholics, caused by the sermons annually 
preached on the memorial day of the Irish 
rebellion of 1641, he published what is de- 
scribed as a * Dialogue.* It is probably the 
book entitled * Brief Account from the most 
authentic IVotestant Writers, &c., of the 
Irish Kebellion, 1641,* London, 1747, 8vo 
(Shirley, Cat of the Librajy at Dmgh Fea^ 
p. 132). Curry's work was attacked in a 
voluminous pamphlet by "Walter Harris, en- 
titled * Faction Unmasked, or an Answer to 
a Dialogue, lately published by a Popish 
Physician, and pretended to have passed be- 
tween a Dissenter and a membt;r of the 
Church of Ireland ; wherein the causes, mo- 
tives, and mischiefs of the Irish Rebellion 
and Massacres in 1641 are laid thick upon the 
Protestants,* Dublin, 1752, 8vo. Curry re- 
j joined in his * Historical Memoirs,* from which 
: llenry Brooke [q. v.] gathered the materials 
' for his * Tryal of the Cause of the Roman 
' Catholicks * (1761). Subsequently Curry en- 
I larked his plan in a work entitled * An His- 
; torical and Critical Review of the Civil Wars 
I in Ireland,' Dublin, 1 775, 4to, in which he gives 
I a general view of the times from Henry II, and 
I begins his details with the reign of Queen 
I Elizabeth, ending with the settlement under 
I King William. After the author's death, 
I which occurred in 1780, a new edition, pre- 
I pared by Charles 0*Conor of Belanagare, Ros- 
' common, appeared in 2 vols., Dublin, 1786 
(reprinted in one volume, Dublin, 1810, 8vo). 
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This WH> fjn*atly «'iilarp'(l Inun the authors the crusado (IVAciiEKY, iii. r>77). IU>ben'« 
inaniisiTi]>ts, with lu'w matter taken from action in this matter was remembered ia 




ipok( 

Catholics of In'hind from the nettlement doctors* who had protested against their prac- 
iimler Kin^ AVilliani to the relaxation of the tices (Paris, v. 404, an. 1:^53). He ana the 
l*o]»ery Laws in 1778.' Besides the al)ove- preachers whom he enlisted in the cause of 
nienlionetl works Ca^r^' wrote * An Essay on the crusade preached rather for the people 
onlinnry Krvers,' London, 1743, 8vo : and than for the nohility; they said what pleasiid 
* S(nne Thoughts on the Nature of Fevers, the lower classes, and spolte with grvat bit- 
on the causes of their l)eooming mortal, and temessof theclergj*. Tht^ir sermons attracted 
)u the nutans to ]»revent it,' London, 1774, larpe crowds, and they gave the cross to 
ivo. Ili^ was one of t h»» founders of the first * little childn^n, old men, and women, to tlie 
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(»f the ])owi'rfui associations that achieved 108). While Robert angered the clergy by 
emanci]>ation seventy years afterwards under his denunciations of them, he was by no 
O'Connell. means stainless himself. At Limoge^ for 

IMrnioir hv OHV.m.r: Shirley's Library at J'xample, in August 1l>1 4, he deposed the al)- 
LouL'h Vvi\, vj). 8J. 2.->l ; Wil.hs Compendium "ot ot S. Martial as mcapablo, and cave bis 
of Irisli IJioL'. ]•. 120: Vat. of Printed Ko«>ks in "Aic*- to another, who offered him 'half the 
llrit. Mus.;\VyVs Hist. Sketch of thu Catholic treasure' of the abbey for himself, and a 
Associalion. i. .'53 m«i.] T. C. pension of twenty livivs to be paid to the 

canons of S. Stefano (Bernard op Lixoges, 

CURSON, DE COURCON, DE COR- 7iW//«7, xvii. 2;W, 799). lie succeeded in 
CEONE, or DE CURCHUN, KOliEUT gaining nearly all who were engaged in 
{fl. liMS), cardinal, lK»rn at Kedhston in ]>reaclimg for the Albigensian crusade a* 
1 >erbyshire, was a niemb»T of a noljle family. ])reachers for the crusade in the East, and this 
lie is said to have studied at Oxford, and greatly annoyed Simon of Mont fort and his 
certainly did so at raris, where he l/ecame party iPkter OF VArx-CERXAY, i?Mi/«y,xix. 
a scholar of some eminence, and from Paris &J). Moreover, he ofiended the French as a 
went toUnme(j)i: Uoii w). He returned nat ion, for after the battle of Bouvines, when 
to France, and w;js eni])loy»*d there by Tnno- .John was still in Poitou, he acted as his nm- 
eent ill. He was a cunon of Xoyon in li'Ol bassador, and joined the Karl of ChestL-r in 
( Kp. 1nnoci:nt 111, \i. ^)l♦l)) and of Paris in arranging a trueefor five years between him 
liMl (//;. xiv. .')(;.")). The Uf'Xt year he was and the French kintf, when Philip, it was 
nia<b' (M»rdinal-])n('st of S. St»'f'ano in Monte said, might easily have destroyed his enemy. 
(Vlio, WMS eni])loyed by the po])e in the and though he ])retended that be made pt>ac« 
cast; of Phili]) Aii^UNtus and his wile In^e- in order to remove any hindrtince to theeru- 
borg.and n])])»'nrs to have n'erived the queen's sade, it was generally held that he acted as 
confession as to tln' relations that existed 'one Knirlishnian for another' (Albekic 
between hrr and her hus})an(l i ?/>. xv. tJ88). Tim m-Foxtti'M, lU't'ueil^ xviii. 78.*3; Petee 
In li'l.'i h(> \YM>j M]»]ioi!ited li'L-^ate a Itiicre in of ^'Al•.\-C^:K^^\Y). He also incurred a re- 
h'rance, with (he s]Mriiil charge of preaching bnke from Innocent for interfering in the 
a crusad*' for th«* (i«'liv«'ran(M' dI" ,Ienisah?m. i allairsof the (ronvent of Grammont, and tak- 
He at onet* lu'ld a ('(Mincil at Paris for the re- i ing the ])art of the lay brethren against the 
format inn of al)U?<t's ( li.vvNALDrs. xx. 3'51 ). in i prior and clergv' \lleciinU xix. o98). 
which many canons were ])uhlished (Labhk, i The renewed energy with which the Albi- 
xxii. 8IS-I0. where this council is wrongly 1 gcnsian war was cou<lucted after the victory 
dated \'1\'1\ eomj). M.VKir.NE, Colhclio u^in- \ of Mun^t,and the interest that the poiH» took 
plias. vol. vii. col. lOiM. I'sun-rs were es])e- 1 in its ])n»gress, caused Robert to suspend his 
cially denounced; tliese usun-rs, who were, labours on behalf of the Holy Land, to preach 
called *CMUsin>/ carried on a VJL'^t business 1 the crusa(h» against the heretics of Toulouse, 
in rrjuurt', and the king wn)te to the pojie ; ami to take the cross himself. His zeal in 
ccmiplaining of the legate's attack on them. , the cause became nottiriou.**, and he is Siiid 
Innocent n'])lii»d tliat, though it certainly , to have invented new names for the heretics, 
was not f'xaetly what he sent the legate to calling them ' Almericani 'and* (uKlini,' after 
do, thn su])]>re<sion of usury was ne<'dful in | two of their princi])al teachers (('A;"o?i. jI/aiV- 
order that money might Im^ forthcoming for /v>/f, p. ls.3). He marched with the army of Guy 
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of Montfort, and Marcillac in Le Rouergue 
surrendered to him as the papal representa- 
tive. There seven persons who were brought 
before him for trial confessed their heretical 
opinions, and the crusaders burnt them * with 
exceeding joy ; ' he was evidently no merci- 
ful judge in such cases (Petbb op Va.ux- 
Cebnat, comp. Paris, iv. 270). He sum- 
moned and was present at, though another 
cardinal actually presided over, the council 
held at Montpellier, 8 Jan. 1216, in which all 
the states of the Count of Toulouse were 
handed over to Simon of Montfort. About 
this time he arranged a settlement of the 
dispute between the chancellor and the uni- 
versity of Paris, and made some regulations 
as to the government of the university (Du 
Botilat). In this year he held a council of 
the G^lican church at Bourges. Here, how- 
ever, his offences against the clergy caused a 
revolt against his authority, and he was ac- 
cused of wantonly annoying the bishops and 
infringing on the rights of chapters. The 
bishops appealed against him, nis council 
came to nought, and Innocent, having heard 
the appeal in a council at Rome, sent him a 
sharp reproof (Robert of Auxerre, Recueilf 
xviii. 283 ; Cogosshale, p. 170). He con- 
tinued to exercise the office of legate, and in 
1216 the people of Cahors were in some 
trouble for shutting their gates against him. 
In 1218 the Count of Nevers, who was then 
at Genoa with a large body of crusaders 
bound for the siege of Damietta, wrote to 
Honorius III asking that a legate might ac- 
company them. Honorius sent them Robert, 
not as legate, for he had already appointed 
Pelayo, bishop of Albano, as his representa- 
tive, but that he might preach to them. He 
sailed with Pelayo and other crusaders in 
August, arrived at Damietta, and died there 
(^Gesta Deif p. 1134). The works attributed 
to him are * Summa Theologiae,* ' De Salva- 
tione Origenis,* ' Lecturse Solennes ' (Bale), 
' De Septem septenis ' (Pits), and ' Distinc- 
tiones ' (Tanner). His name appears under 
many forms besides those at the head of this 
article. 

[The letters of Innocent III and Honorins HI 
will be found in Bouquet s Kecueil des Historiens, 
t. zix.; GuillelmusArmoricus de Gestis Philippi 
in t. zTii.y Chron. Bernardi, men. S. Martiuiis 
Lemovicencis, Chronologia Roberti Altissiodo- 
rensis, and Chron. Alberici, men. Trium-Fontium 
in t. xTJii., Petri, Vallium Sarnaii men., Hist. 
Albigensium, in t. zix. of the same collection ; 
Baynaldi Ann. Eccles. zz. 331 ; Labbe's Con- 
ciliorum S. Collectio, zxii. 818-43; D'Achery's 
Spicilegium, iii. 577 ; Da Boulay s Historia Uni- 
venitatis Paris., iii. 81 ; Fell'b Chron. de Mailros, 
i. 188 ; Roger of Wendover, iv. 43, £ng. Hist. 



See. ; Matthew Paris, iv. 270, v. 404, Rolls Ser.; 
Ralph of Coggeshale, p. 170, Rolls Sor. ; Ann. 
de Dunstuplia, Ann. Munast. iii. 55, Rolls Ser. ; 
Jacobi de Vitriaco, Hist. Orient, ap. Gesta Dei per 
Francos, p. 1134 ; Bernardi Thesaurar. De Ac- 
quisitione Terr» Sanctae, Muratori, vii. col. 829; 
Bale's Scriptt. Brit. Cat. cent. iii. 79 ; Pits, Do 
Scriptoribu8,p.292; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 21 3.] 

\V. H. 

CURTEYS, RICHARD, D.D. (1532?- 
1582), bishop of Chichester, was a native of 
Lincolnshire. He received his academical 
education at St. John's College, Cambridge, 
where he was elected to a scholarship on the 
Ijady Margaret's foimdation on (5 Nov. 1550. 
He proceeded B.A. in 1552-3, was elected a 
fellow of his college on the Lady Margaret's 
foimdation on 25 March 1553, and com- 
menced M.A. in 1556. During the reign of 
Queen Mary he remained unmolested at the 
university. He was appointed senior fellow 
of his college on 22 July 1559. In 1503 he 
was elected one of the proctors of the uni- 
versity, which office he held when Queen 
Elizabeth visited Cambridge in August 1504. 
On the 4th of that month lie made a congra- 
tulatory oration in Latin to Sir William 
Cecil, chancellor of the university, on his 
arrival at St. John's College, and as proctor 
he took part in the disputation before the 
queen during her continuance at Cambridge. 
By grace 21 Nov. 1564 he was constituted 
one of the preachers of the university, and 
on 25 April 1565 he was appointed one of 
the preachers of St. John's College. In the 
latt^ir year he proceeded B.D., and towards 
its close he made a complaint against Richard 
Longworth, the master of his college, and 
William Fulke, one of the fellows, for non- 
conformity. 

He was appointed dean of Chichester about 
November 15(56, and installed in that dignity 
on 5 March 1566-7. About the same time, 
if not before, he was cliaplain to the queen 
and Archbishop Parker, in November 1568 
her majesty granted him a canonry in the 
church of Canterbury, but he does not ap- 
pear to have been admitted to that dignity. 
In 1569 it was suggested that he should be- 
come archbishop of York, but Archbishop 
Parker favourecl the claims of Grindal, and 
opposed the appointment of Curteys to that 
see, on the ground that his services as chap- 
lain at court, where he was an admired 
preacher, could not be dispensed with. In 
the same vear he was created D.D. by the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, being admitted under 
a special grace, in the Jerusalem Chamber at 
Westminster, by Dr. Gabriel Goodman, dean 
of that church. 

On the death of Barlow, bishop of Chi- 
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Chester, Arcbbisliop Parker had written to 
Sir William Cecil on 19 Aug. 1508 recom- 
mending Ciirtevs for the vacant see. He 
was eventually elected to it, though not till 
15 April 1570, and he obtained on the 22nd 
of the same month the royal assent to his 
election, which was confirmed by the arch- 
bishop on the 26th, He was consecrated on 
21 May at Canterbury by the archbishop, 
who * thus affected to renew an ancient right 
and custom, which was for bishops of the 
province to be consecrated there, at the me- 
troi)olitical church.* In consideration of 
Curteys Iwing his chaplain the archbishop 
remitted the jiccustomed fees. On this occa- 
sion the archbishop, in commemoration of 
Henry VIII, who had driven out the monks 
and reformed the church of Canterburj^gave 
a sumptuous banquet in the hall of his palace, 
which was magnificently deconited (* Mat- 
thjcus,' in a few copies of Parker, De Anti- 
quitate Britannifd, ^. 14; Strtpe, Grind/tlj 
p. 161, folio). Curteys received restitution 
of the temporalities of the see of Chichester 
on 6 June. It has been stated that he was 
forty-eight years of age at this period (Wood, 
Athence O.row. ed. Bliss, ii. 808), but it is not 
probable that he was then more than thirty- 
eight, judging from the time at which he 
took his first degree. On 11 April 1571 he 
was presented by the queen to the vicarage 
of Kyhall, with tlie members in Ilutlaud. 
8oon after he became bishop of Chichester 
he was tMiga^ed in a lawsuit with the lord 
admiral with resjuM-t to wn'cks on the coast 
of Susst^x. Indeed \w was constantly in- 
volved in disputes. On 24 Mareli 1576-7 he 
held II visitation, and cited and questioned , 
manv of the jicntrv of his diocese who were ! 
sus]iecte(l of absenting themselves from di- 
vine service, of sending* letters and money to, 
or receiving letters from, tlie Uoniancatliolic 
fugitives, or of possev<ing tlie books of Hard- 
ing, Stajdeton, Kastal, Sanders, and Mar- 
shal. Three of tlie prinei])al gentr}- who had 
been molested at this visitation exhibited 
arti(des afjainst Curteys on 2() Aj>ril 1577, 
and to tluise artiel<*s the bishop made re])lies 
which were referred to eonimissioners who 
])r<'scribed conditions for his observance. In 
June? 1577 he was obliged to procure a testi- 
monial, under the hands and seals of several 
gentlemen, that ho was not drunk at John 
Sherwin's house, as bv some he was most 
unjustly slandered. To his translation of 
Hugo's ' l']x])Osition,' which a])peared in the 
same year, was appended a ])reface, signed 
by abf)ut forty ])reachers, commending him 
for the good ho had done in his diocese, es- 
pecially by sup])ressing * Machevils, papists, 
libertines, atheists, and such other erroneous 



persons/ In 1579 he was called upon to de- 
prive his brother Edmund of the vicarage of 
Cuckfield and of a canonry in Chichester as 
' a lewd vicar, void of all learning, a ficofTer 
at singing of psalms, a seeker to witches, a 
drunkard, &c. The bishop adroitly waived 
the delicate task, and subsequently the Bishop 
of London was directed to proceed to the 
deprivation of the delinquent. 

He died in August 1582, and was buried 
in Chichester Catnedral on the 3 1st of that 
month (Godwin, 2>ePr<Mt</^u«, ed. Richard- 
son, 513 n.) The spiritualities wens seized 
on 1 Sept. 1582 by commission from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the see re- 
mained vacant till Januaiy 1585-0, when 
Thomas Bickley, D.D., was consecrated to 
it. Curtevs left a widow. It appears that 
he had adopted a generous and nospitahle 
mode of living, far exceeding what was jus- 
tified by the slender revenues of his see, and 
that he consequently died very poor and 
greatly in debt to the queen. There is ex- 
tant a curious inventory of his goods, taken 
by commissioners appointed by the lord- 
treasurer. 

In addition to several sermons preached 
before the queen and at St. Paul's Cross, he 
published : * An Exposition of certain "VVordes 
of S. Paule to the Komaynes, entitled by an 
old writer, Hugo, a Treatise of the Workes 
of thro Dayes. Also another Worke of the 
Truthe of Christ es naturall Bodye,' London, 
1577, 8vo ; a translation. A treatise by him, 
* An Corpus Christi sit nbique ^ ' and his 
translation from English into Latin of the 
first ])art of Bishop Jewel's answer to Har- 
ding's 'Confutation' are among the manu- 
scri])ts in the British Museum (Royal Col- 
lection, 8 1). vii., articles 1 & 2), 

[Autht)rities cited al>ovo; also Riker's His:. 
of St. John's, ed. Mayor, i. 249, 280, 32o, 333; 
Nichols's Progresses of Queen Eliziibt-th, 1st i-<i. 
iii. 46; C(M)per's Annals of Cambridge, ii. 184. 
185, 101. 195; Cooper's Athenae Cantab, i. 45;'); 
Le Nine's Fasti, ed. Hardy, i. 250, 257 ; Parker 
Correspondence, pp. 200, 350 ; Stry|x; s Parker, 
p. 302, Append, p. 158; Strvpo's Annals, ii. 18. 
19, 408 10,487, 488. 591, ill. 332, fol. ; Str>'pe's 
Whtigift, pp. 132, 242. fol.; Kvmer's iMpdera. 
ed. 1713, XV. 680, 682, 697 ; D.dhiway's We<l»TD 
Siisstx, i. 77; Sussex Arehax)lo;?ical ('ollection.-*, 
iii. 00. X. 55//.; Lans^downo MS.S. 54, art. 44. 
982. f. 216.] T. C. 

CURTIS, JOHN (/. 1790), landscape- 
painter, was a pupil of William Marlow [q. v.] 
at Twickenham. In 1790 he exhibited at the 
Koyal Academy * A View of Netley Abl)ey,' 
and was an occasional exhibitor in the fol- 
lowing years. In 1797 he departed from 
his usual style, exhibiting a picture of the 
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Indefatigable and Amazon frigates under 
Sir Edward Pellew engaging Les Droits de 
rHomme, a French seventy-four. Nothing , 
is known of his subsequent career. Some of 
his views have been engraved. 

[Kedgrave*8 Diet, of Artiste ; Graves's Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1880; R. A. CatAlogues.] L. C. 

CURTIS, PATRICK (1740-1832), Ro- 
man catholic archbishop of Armagh, was 
bom in Ireland in 1740, and was probably j 
educated at the Irish College of Salamanca, , 
to which he must have returned, after serving 
as a parish priest in Ireland, about 1778, for 
in a letter to the Duke of Wellington in 1819 
he says that he had been absent £om Ireland 
for forty years before his return in 1818 ( Wei- 
lington Correspondence y i. 48), and in a letter 
in 1813 that he had been connected with the 
college for thirty-three years before its disso- 
lution in 1811 ( Wellington Supplementary 
Despatchesy vii. 61 7-20). He was re^us pro- 
fessor of astronomy and natural history at 
the university of Salamanca, and had held 
the post of rector of the Irish college there for 
many years, when he was arrested as a spy 
by the French in that city in 1811. That he 
gave very valuable information to Welling- 
ton in that and the following year there can 
be no doubt from the duke's frequent men- 
tion of his valuable services, and high recom- 
mendations of him to the Spanish authorities, 
but there is no document published which 
states them in detail. He was probably one 
of those informants in high places of whom 
Wellington speaks, through whose informa- 
tion the English general was able to strike 
such sudden and unexpected blows at the 
French armies, and he certainly entertained 
Wellington under his roof during the Eng- 
lish occupation of Salamanca in 1812, just 
before the battle near that city. He deter- 
mined to return to Ireland in 1813, in which 
year Wellington gave him letters of intro- 
duction, but did not actually return until 
1818, unless the date given in the letter 
quoted above is a misprint for 1813. He 
lived quietly in Dublin on a pension granted 
him by the government for his services in 
the Peninsula until 1819, when the Irish 
Roman catholic bisliops, probably on account 
of his known friendsliip with the Duke of 
Wellington, determined to recommend him 
to the pope for the vacant archbishopric of 
Armagn and titular primacy of all Ireland. 
On this he wrote a curious letter to the duke, 
dated 4 Feb. 1819, in which he says that he 
only consented to be nominated on condition 
that he might give notice to the ministers 
and obtain their approval, and the duke re- 
commended Curtis most warmly to Lord Sid- 



mouth as an ^ honest, loyal man, who behaved 
well throughout the war,' and to Lord Castle- 
reagh ( Wellington Correspondence, i. 28). The 
great age of Curtis, and his long absence 
from Ireland, caused his influence to be over- 
shadowed during his primacy by more vigo- 
rous prelates, but his attitude towards the 
English government, and his opposition to 
O'Connell and the agitation of theCatholic As- 
sociation, are extremely noteworthy. Never- 
theless, he was natiurally in favour of catholic 
emancipation, and ardently advocated such a 
measure in his evidence before the committee 
of the House of Lords on tlie state of Ireland 
on 21 March 1825, in which he asserted that 
there was an essential difference between the 
obedience owed by catholics to their sovereign 
and to the pope, and that the two were not 
incompatible. From his advanced age, Curtis 
was allowed a coadjutor in the person of Dr. 
Kelly, bishop of Dromore, in December 1828, 
in which month he wrote a remarkable letter 
to Wellington, proposing that the characters 
and careers of all nominees to catholic sees 
should be examined and approved by a com- 
petent othcial before their names should be 
sent to the pope, or before they were put in 
possession of their sees (i6. v. 308, 309). 
The duke's answer to this letter of 11 Dec. 
marked an epoch in the history of catholic 
emancipation. In it he distinctly showed 
himself in favour of catholic emancipation, 
but recommended the catholics to bury their 
grievances in oblivion for a time. The letter 
had an important effect in the political world. 
A copy ot it was sent to the Marquis of An- 
glesey, who was then viceroy, and he wrote 
an equally remarkable letter to Curtis on 
23 Dec, in which he declared his entire oppo- 
sition to the duke's opinion, and says that 
* every constitutional means should be adopted 
to force on the measure.* In consequence of 
this letter Lord Anglesey was recalled from 
Ireland, but other reasons were alleged at the 
time. The Duke of Wellington was extremely 
angry at the publication of his letter, and 
sent Curtis a very stiff note on the subject, 
to which the archbishop wrote an elaborate 
defence. Curtis did not long survive the 
settlement of the great question of catholic 
emancipation. He died of cholera at Drog- 
heda on 26 Aug. 1832. 

[Wellington Despatches, cd.Giirwood ; Welling- 
ton Supplementary Despatches, and Wellington 
Despatches and Corref«pondence, ed. by his son, 
the second duke ; Evidence of the Right Rev. 
.lames Doyle, D.D., Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Kildare and Leighlin, given before the Commit- 
tee of the House of Lords on the State of Ire- 
land, with extracts from the evidence of Drs. 
Curtis, Kelly, Murray, &c., 1826.] H. M. S. 
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CURTIS, Sib ROGER (1746-1810), ud- had got together for the relief of Gibraltar, 
miral, was the son of Mr. Roger Curtis of and brought them in safely on the 27th ; and 



Downton in Wiltshire, and presumably de- for tlie next eighteen months he co-operated 
scendt'd from that Roger Curtis who served with the governor, and had a very important 




after the peace served in the Assistance on and Curtis being charged with some letters 

the coast of Africa, in the Augusta guard- from the general went on board the Victory, 

ship at Portsmouth, and for three years in The allied fleet prevented his return, and he 

the Gibraltar frigate in Newfoundland. In was carried to England,when he was knighted. 

1769 he joined the Venus with Captain Bar- and at General Eliott's request immediately 

riugton, whom he followed to the Albion, sent out again, with the established rank of 

He was made lieutenant in 1771, and was commodore. 




powers. During 

attained his flag, was in 1775 appointed com- Spanish armament in 1/90 he was appomted 
mander-in-chief on the North American sta- Howe's flag-captain, and was aften^'ards 
tion, took Curtis with him as a lieutenant captain of the Brunswick, which he com- 
of tiie flagship, and the following year pro- mandedtill 1793. He then joined t lie Queen 
moted him to the command of the Senegal Charlotte as first captain, or captain of the 
sloop. On 1)0 A])ril 1777 he was posted by fleet, and continued m that capacity as long 
Lord Howe to the command of the flagship, as Howe's flag was flying. His name was 
in which he returned to England with Howe thus much mixed up with the questions that 
in the autumn of 1778. In 1779 he had were raised as to the battle of 1 June 1794: 
temporary command of the Terrible in the and it was roundly asserted that the notfol- 
Channel, and in 1780 commissioned the l^ril- lowing up the pursuit of the defeated enemy 
liant for service in the Mediterranean. He was due to his cautious counsels and his in- 
luid intended going at once to Gibraltar, then fluence with the commander-in-chief ( BorK- 
besieired and blockaded by tlie Sjmniards, hut CHIER, Life of Sir Edward Codriw/ton, i. 
being (.'ha>e(l tlirough the Straits by three of :?8) [see Howe, Richard, Eakl^. He was 
the enemy's sliips, from which he escaped sent liome with Howe's despatches ; and the 
with ditticult y, he went on to .Minorca, where kintr on visiting the Queen Charlotte at Spit- 
he arrived on »>1 Dec. He was afterwards liead threw over his neck a massive gold 
charfred l)V the tirst lieutenant of the J5ril- cliain, desiring liim to k(»ep it in his family 
liant with ])ermitting himself to b(? blockaded as a lasting proof of the royal rojianl anil 
there by three French frigates of a force in- friendship. On 4 July Curtis was raised to 
ferior to that wliicli he had under his com- the rank of rear-admiral, and in September 
luand (A Xcw J'A/ifi(/?i of the Appeal of a was created a baronet. 

7ietflectrd yaeal Offiter : to irhirfi are now In 1 790-7 he had command of a detached 
added ilw Keply of Sir Jhxjer Curtis, inter- scpiadrou on the coast of Ireland ; and in 
iiet'ted irith remarks hy Lieutenant Campbell, 1798 joined the fleet ofl'Cadiz under L#ord St. 
and important and curious letters on the \'incent. On 14 Feb. 1799 he was made 
hlochade of Mahon, 178o). The statement vice-admiral, and was shortly after apix>inted 
that the Frencli force was inferior is borne commander-in-chief at the Ca]>e ot Good 
out, not (mly by the letters quoted by Mr. Hope. On L^*3 April 1808 he attained the 
Campbell, the genuineness of whicli tliere rank of admiral, and in January 1805 was 
seems no reason to doubt, but })v other in- a])])ointed on the commissicm for revising tlie 
dependent French testimony (Buux, (7///'/vc.s' civil allairs of the navy [s^t^e Briggs, Sik 
Maritimes de la France, ii. 41) ; but the ac- Joiix Tho3IAs]. It was in his connection 
cusation unquestionably sprang out of ])er- with this otlice that he was consulted as to 
sonal ill-fcding: the exagj^a'rated estimate the new edition of the * Admiralty Instruc- 
wliich Curtis formed of the French force t ions,' issued in January 1806; and it was to 
would seem to have been perfectly honest, a great extent on his advice, in corresjMjn- 
and no blame was officially imputed to him. dence with Lord Gambier, that the long- 
On lo April lie convoyed a number of store- ' established order for ships of war to compel 
ships, mostly private adventurers, which he \ all foreign ships to salute the king's flag 
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within the narrow seas was omitted. In 
January 1809 he was appointed commander- 
in-chief at Portsmouth, and was thus presi- 
dent of the court'-martial which tried and 
acquitted Lord Gamhier in August 1809 [see 
Cochrane, Thomas, Earl op Dundonald ; 
Gambier, James, Lord]. He had long heen 
Gambier's intimate friend; but independently 
of that, his whole career shows that his per- 
sonal courage was so tempered by prudence 
as to lead to sympathy with that excess of 
caution with which Gambier was charged. 
In 1815 he was made a G.C.B., and died on 
14 Nov. 1816. 

He married Sarah, daughter and coheiress 
of Mr. Brady of Gatcombe House, Portsea, 
Hampshire, and had by her a daughter and 
two sons, of whom Roger, the eldest, died, a 
post-captain, before his father; the other, 
Lucius, the second baronet, died, admiral of 
the fleet, in 1869. 

[Naval Chronicle (with a fancy portrait), vi. 
261 ; Annual Biog. and Obit. i. 380 ; Ralfe's 
Nav. Biog. ii. 32.] J. K. L. 

CURTIS, SAMUEL (1779-1800), florist, 
was bom in 1 779 at Walworth in Surrey. In , 
1801 he married the only daughter of William , 
Curtis, author of * Flora Londinensis,' and ' 
founder of the * Botanical Magazine,* thereby 
succeeding to its proprietorship. Not long 
after he removed to Glazenwood, near Cog- 
geshall, Essex. The editorship of the * Bota- 
nical Magazine * was resigned by Dr. Sims in 
1820, Dr. (afterwards Sir William) Hooker 
succeeding him. In 1827 Curtis had the mis- 
fortune to lose his wife, the mother of a 
numerous family. About 1840 he sold his 
rights m the magazine, just when lithography 
was about to supersede the slow and costly 
plate-printing. He retired to an estate he 
bought. La Chaire, at Rozel in Jersey, where 
he died on Jan. 1800. 

[Bot. Mag. vol. Ixxzyi. (1860), extra leaf, 
issued with No. 877, February.] B. D. J. 

CURTIS, WILLIAM (1740-1799), bo- 
tanist, was bom at Alton m Hampshire in 
1740. When but fourteen years old he was 
apprenticed to his grandfather, an apothecary. 
He appears to have acquired his taste for 
botany from an ostler, who had studied some 
of the popular herbals of that day. At the 
age of twenty, Curtis removed to London in 
order to finish his medical education. He 
associated himself after a short period with 
a Mr. Talwin, licentiate of the Apothecaries* 
Company, to whose practice he at length suc- 
ceeded. Curtis soon made himself known as 
abotanist, and became a demonstrator of prac- 
tical botany at the medical schools ; his stu- 



dents frequenting a botanical garden which 
he planted at Bermondsey, though later in 
life ne cultivated a more extensive establish- 
ment at Lambeth Marsh, and eventually he 
organised a still larger and more important 
garden in Brompton. 

Curtis combined the study of insect life 
and their metamorphoses with his botany, 
his first published work being a pamphlet 
entitled * Instructions for Collecting and Pre- 
serving Insects.* This was published in 1771, 
and in the foUowing year he produced a 
translation of Linnaeus's * Fundamenta Ento- 
mologise.* These publications secured him a 
name, and in 1777 he commenced his ^ Flora 
Londinensis,* which established his reputa- 
tion. This work extended to six fasciculi of 
seventy-two plates each. In 1781 he under- 
took the * Botanical Magazine,* which was 
long continued, and added to Curtis's income. 
In 1782 tliere was much alarm created by the 
appearance in vast numbers of the brown- 
taued moth. Large rewards were offered for 
collecting and destroying them. Curtis care- 
fully studied the natural history of this cater- 
pillar, and wrote a pamphlet proving that 
there was no reason lor fearing any increase 
in their numbers. 

Curtis from time to time printed catalogues 
of his garden, and he published his * Lectures 
on Botany,* which after his death were illus- 
trated with beautifully coloured plates. His 
work also on * British Grasses * was of great 
value to the farmer. He was one of the 
original follows of the Linnean Society, and 
he furnished two of his most complete entomo- 
logical papers to the transactions of that body, 
one on the * Silpha Grisca and Curculio La- 
path i* and the other showing that the aphides 
or lice of plants were the sole cause of the 
honey dew. This last paper was not pub- 
lished until after Curtis*s death, on 7 July 
1799. For a considerable time he had la- 
boiu^d under an organic afiection of the heart, 
and the vessels connected with it. He bore 
his afiliction with much resignation, and died 
regretted by a large circle of scientific friends, 
who followed his remains to their resting- 
place in Battersea Church. 

[Gent. Mag. 1799, Ixix. 628 ; Rees*8 Cyclo- 

psEKiia; Transactions of the Linnean Society; 

Rose's Biographical Dictionary ; Flora Lon- 
dinensis.] R. H-T. 

CURTIS, Sib WILLIAM (1752-1829), 
lord mayor of London and M.P., third son of 
Joseph Curtis of Wapping, was bom in Lon- 
don on 25 Jan. 1752. Both his father and 
grandfather had been the owners of a busi- 
ness in sea-biscuits at Wapping, to which 
William and his elder brother, Timothy, sue- 
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ceoded. Tlii'y hirjrely extended their busi- to his house at liam^gate, where he died on 
noHs, and in 1 7^') Curtis was electe<l iihlennan ' 1 8 Jan. 18l^. Every shop in Itam^gate was 
of t he Tower ward, t hou^h only t liirtv-three closed on this occaAion, and his funeral cortege 
years of aire and not vetafreeman of tnecitv. was fo] lowed bv an immense croTrd halfway to 
lie had already made 8ome successful ven- ('anterbury,onitswav toAVansteadin Ks»ex, 
tures in the (Jreenhind fisheries, and nowes- when* he was buried. He left a fortune of 

friend 




speeuhitions were very successful, and he ' of his time was ever tlic subject of so much 
served the office of sheriff in 1789 with ridicule, of which Peter Pindar's * The Fat 
Sir linnjamin Hamett, and in 17i)0 he was Kniprht and the Petition 'is a good example, 
elected M.P. for the city of London, a seot The IJev. Cliarles Curtis, his brother, rector 
which he held for twenty-cirrht years con- of Solihull and of St. Martin's, Birmingham, 
tinuously. He was a steady supporter of 1 who died only six days before him, was also 
Pitt and of the war, and showed his martial ' a well-known man in his day, and is chiefly 
ardour by actinp as colonel of the 9th regi- | famous for his controversy with I)r. Parr, 
ment of London volunteers and as president who had attacked and, as he asserted, in- 
of the Honourable Artillerj- Companv. IIo suited Sir "William. There is a well-known 
served the otlice of lord mayor in i79.>-<l, portrait of Curtis by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and was created a baronet for steady voting which was eng^ved by "W. Sharpe. 
on L>:i Dec. 1802. He was a man of ^mnM im- , |-(;^„j ^^^^^ ^I^^h 1829 ; European Mae. 
portance as head ot the tor>- party m the city, yi^^^h 1799 and March 1829; perpetual allu- 
thourrh ho was a pitiably bad speaker, very ' gjons in contempomrv newspapers, magazines, 
badly oducat(»d, and the constant butt of all and satirical poetrj-. especially in Peter Pindar'» 
the whig wits. His toryism caus(»d him to Works.] H. M. S. 

1k» elected onlv at the bottom of the im)11 in , 

1 80«i, and his staunch support of the war and CURWEN or COREN, HUGH, D.C.L. 
all tory measures made him at last so un- (d. loH*^), successively archbishop of Dublin 
popular that he lost his seat for the city in and bishop of Oxford, was a native of High 
1 HIS, when he was offered a ])eerage as Lord ! Knipe in the parish of Bampton, W'estmore- 
Tenterden, a ])lace to which his wife's family | land (Atkixsox, Worthienjf Westmoreland, 
belon^t'd. He refiis<'d the honoiir.and in 1819 : i. 81, ii. 149). He took the degree of bachelor 
wuselected M.P. for liletcliinfrlev, Surrey. I of civil law in the university of Cambridge 
\h' was partiv com])ensated for liis defeat by ' in lolO (Cooper, Athetup Cantab, i. 28(), o'H?). 
a irrejit mootiiiir ill tli" l)raiHT<'Hall,nf wliicii (hi 1*0 Nov. 1014 he wiu» presented to the 
cnni])any li<' was a liveryniaii, wlicre he was ' vicaraL'e of Huckden, Huntingdonshire, by 
iin'-'Mited wirh a ^nld snull-hnx, an address, Dr. Oliver Coren. prebendary of Buckden in 
and t\vr)liiinilre(l (riiineas, and in IslM)]ic was i the cliiircli of Lincoln, who was probably a 
once mnreeltM'ted M.P. fort he city. Orior^^lV , relative. He afterwards went to Oxford, and, 
wa^ alwavs intimate with him. and stayed at accordinir to Wood, iM'came a student there 
Ills lioiise at Kamsirjite in ISiM wlieii on his ' * in one of the inns or hostles frequented by 
wav to the ci)ntin»'nt. Curtis wa>< fond of civilians and canonists, or in Rnisen-imse 
tJM* sea, and the whicr and radical wits were Coll. (or both successively) about lo^l,' and 
iu»v«'r tiivd of laii^^liinj:^ at the sumptuous ' took one de^rree in arts (Atfiencp Oxoa. eil. 
fittioL^^of hiv; yacht, in which the kinir often ] Bli««s, ii. 8():{). The accurocy of the latter 
accompanied liim in his cruiser. In I8L»2he statement is doubtful. He became chaplain 
accomiwinitil (uMirire IV to Scotland, where ; to Henry VfTT, and was created doctor of 
he M])|»eariMl in a kilt, and was presented by i civil law at Oxford 5 .July loSi* (Wood, 
the kinu'"with a portrait by Sir Thomas Law- 1 Fasti, i. !>.'>; BoASE. lift/, of Vnicof O.rfurd^ 
rence, inscrih»'(l MJ. K. to his faithful an«l I p. lol). In a sermon which he preached bt*- 



loyal subject Sir William C^irtis.' In lSi>l^ 
he became father y^^ the city, in the ]dace of 
Sir AVatkin Lewes, and exchanufed the re])re- 
siMitat ion of t he T« )wer ward for that of Ikidne 
Without, wliich used to be always liehl by 
the senior alderman; and in \^'2(\ he refused 
to stand a c<mte>ted election for the city, and 
took his sr;it in the Hou.se of Commons for 
Hastings. This seat he resipmed. liDWever, on 
account of ill-health in l)eccmber,and retired 



p. 101 

fore the kincr in Lent l'».*i3 he declaimed 
ajrainst heretical 0])inions conceminjr the real 
presence in the sacrament of the altar, ]>oint- 
edly alludini: to .John Frith, who was then 
confined in the Tower. This led to Frith's 
examination and c<^ndemnation for herepv. 
On Sunday, 8 May in tlie.<ame year, Curwi-n 
preached before the king" a sermon defendinir 
his marriaire with Anne Boleyn, and de- 
nouncing Friar Peyto, who on the previous 
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Sunday had preached against the marriage 
(Stbype, Parker^ p. 255 folio). He became | 

frebendary of Hunderton in the church of 
lereford '29 Jan. 1537-8, and the see of Here- i 
ford being shortly afterwards vacant by the , 
death of Dr. Edward Fox he was appomted '. 
by Archbishop Cranmer keeper of tne spiri- : 
tualities, and empowered to visit that church 
and diocese, as he accordingly did, giving the | 
clergy certain injunctions, providing among , 
other things for the free use of the holy scrip- ' 
tures in the vernacular (Stbype, Cranmer, j 
70). On 1 Sept. 1538 he was admitted to | 
the living of Great Mon^eham, Kent, and 
probably ne is identical with the Hugh Cur- | 
TYD. who was prebendary of the college of 
Bridgnorth, Shropshire, and who at its dis- ! 
solution had a pension allotted to him of 10/. | 
a year. In the week before Easter 1 540 he 
was sent to Calais with the Earl of Sussex, I 
Lord Saint John, Sir John Gage, Sir John I 
Baker, and others. They were commissioned 
by the king to inquire as to matters of re- 
ligion, and Curwen on their arrival preached j 
a notable sermon on charity. The result of 
the commission was the persecution of many 
for religious opinions, ana the removal of Lord 
Lisle from the office of lord deputy of Calais. 
On 1 June 1541 he was installed dean of 
Hereford, and in April 1551 was collated to 
the prebend of Bartonsham in his own cathe- 
dral. He acted as one of the keepers of the 
apiritualities of the church and diocese of 
Hereford during the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of Bishop Skip in 1551. Queen 
Mary wrote letters oirecting his appointment 
to the archbishopric of Dubun 18 Feb. 1 554-5, 
and he was elected accordingly. It appears 
from the Consistorial Act, dated 21 June 

1555, which makes Curwen the successor of 
John Allen, that George Browne [g. v.], who 
Lad been made archbishop of Dublin by 
Henry VIII in 1535, was ignored in the papal 
records (Brady, Episcopal Succession, i. 327). 
The pallium was granted by the pope 23 Aug. 

1556, and Curwen was consecratea on 8 Sept. 
1555 in St. Paul's Cathedral, London, accord- 
ing to the form of the Roman pontifical, to- 
gether with William Glynne, bishop of Ban- 
gor, and James Turberville, bishop of Exeter 
(Maohyn, Diary, p. 94 ; Stubbs, Begistrum 
Sacru7n Anglicanum, p. 81). By letters pa- 
tent, dated at Greenwich on 13 Sept. the 
flame year, Curwen was appointed lora chan- 
cellor of Ireland, in which country he arrived 
on 20 Oct. The next day he received resti- 
tution of the temporalities of his see, and on 
the 24th took his oath as lord chancellor be- 
fore the lord deputy and council. Immedi- 
ately after his elevation to the archbishopric 
of Dublin he resigned the deanery of Here- 



ford, which, however, he resumed a month 
afterwards, and retained till 1558. He held 
a provincial synod in 1556, wherein many 
constitutions were enacted respecting the 
ceremonies of divine worship. He and Sir 
Henry Sidney were lords justices of Ireland 
from 5 Dec. 1557 till 6 Feb. following, during 
which period the Earl of Sussex, lord deputy, 
was absent from tliat realm. 

Although Curwen had displayed remark- 
able zeal in restoring the Roman .catholic 
religion in Ireland, he did not hesitate to avow 
himself a protestant on the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth. Indeed he is the only pos- 
sessor of an Irish see who is proved to have 
changed his religion at that period. Strype 
truly describes him as * a compiler in all 
reigns' (Cmw7w/?r, p. 38, folio). On 14 Dec. 
1558 Queen Elizabeth confirmed him in the 
office of lord chancellor of Ireland. He had 
other grants of that office dated 8 June 1559 
and 5 Oct. 1562. He took his place in the 
parliament held in Ireland in 1559, which 
passed the Act of Uniformity, the act em- 
powering the crown or lord deputy to collate 
to archbishoprics and bishoprics, the act re- 
storing the jurisdiction of the crown over the 
state ecclesiastical, and the act annexing 
first-fruits and twentieths to the crown. In 
the same year he was in a commission for 
mustering the inhabitants of the county of 
Dublin, and he occurs as detecting an * im- 
pious fraud,' said to have been concocted by 
Father Richard Leigh and others, who con- 
trived that a marble image of our Saviour at 
Christ Church, Dublin, should appear to 
sweat blood. The impostors were obliged to 
stand for three Sundays upon a table before 
the pulpit, with their hands and legs tied, 
and with a paper on their breasts stating 
their crime ; tney were afterwards imprisoned 
and ultimately banished the realm (Strype, 
Parker, p. 45, folio). On the first Sunday 
they were thus exhibited the archbishop 
preached before the queen's lieutenant and 
the council from 2 Thess. ii. 11. He states 
that his sermon and the disgrace of the im- 
postors converted above a hundred persons 
in Dublin, who vowed that they would never 
more hear mass. The image, which the arch- 
bishop had himself set up on his first coming 
to the see, he caused to be taken down 
10 Sept. 1559. 

The Earl of Sussex, lord deputy, writing 
to Cecil, 2 Nov. 1560, says the lord chancel- 
lor desired to have his revocation into Eng- 
land to the bisliopric of Hereford, * in remem- 
brance he is the man that of his cote hath 
surly est stood to the crowne ether in Ing- 
land or Irland, and therfor it shall be well 
her mat^ hath hym in remembrance accord- 
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ingly to comfort him in his old yeres'(SHlR- ' attached to the see of Oxford, he fixed ]u5 
LKY, Onijinnl Letters on the Church in Ireland^ residence at Swiiibrook,near Burford, Oxford, 
p. 94). It would seem that his character suf- He did not lonjf survive, and was buried in 
li-rod undnr .some lif»avy moral imputations. for , the church of Burford on 1 Xov. 1568. 
Adam Loft us, archhi5h(»n of Armafjh, writing lie was uncle to Richard Bancroft [q. v.], 
to Arclibishop Parker 1^/ Sept. (lo61 ?), ox- afterwards archbishop of Cant erbuiy. and 




p. 111). In ir>0:J Qut'**!! Klizabfth proi)o.S(Ml of Dublin, 235; Koxe's Acts and Monumeor*; 
t hat h»? should rt^sicrn his archbishopric and Godwin. Do Praesuli bus (Richardson) ;HaTeT^rs 




.... op})osr(l the soh»»m<* so long 

tain^'d'ofconvertingSt.Patrick'sChurchinto I^itriek's 157, 163; Parkt-p CorrospondenM.95. 




thearchbishoj) of Dublin, -the t)Munpn»fitabIe Suppression of Monasteries, 49.] T. C. 

workman.* Ijoftus also urged Curwen's n*- 

moval.k-causehewouldnotccvoperateinthe I CURWEN; JOHN (1816-1880\ writer 
reform (Sii iklkv, p]>. 1 ol , 220). On 3 April , on music, the eldest son of the Rev. Speddin^r 
lotU Curwen, wntinjjf t^) the queen and to Curwen, an independent minister oi an old 
C'ecil, had liimself desired to l)e disburdened ' Cumberland fa mi ly, was lx)m at Hurst House, 
of his oilices by rt.*ason of his sickness, not i Ileckmondwike, Yorkshire, on 14 Nov. 1816. 
a^a^, an<l to be translated to a bishopric in His mother was Mary, daufifhter of John 
I^njj^land or to !)»> presenttMl with a pension of ; Jubb of Leeds. Curwen's boyhood wa.« prin- 
e<[»ial amount to liis arciiliisliopric. It is sij^- cipally spent at Hackney and (after 1828* at 
nitieant tliat li»' » fears lest her highness, upm , Frome. His earliest schools were at Ham, 
sini>tor inf<»nnal ion. h:i(l conceived somt* mis- Surrey, and at Frome, but at the age of six- 
lilvinpr tf)\vanl.-< liini.' Mn o Oct. ir)()<> Ldftus ^ teen he entered Wymondley Collogo to pre- 
wri>te from ('anil)ridi2»' If) (^'t•i]. l»egging, lor pare for the ind«*])endeut ministry'. A few 
tli»» sak*' t)f .I«'sus ('lirist.lli«'ari']ibisiio]iri('of months after his entry the college was moved 
I)u))lin lor liiTn<»'ll', l)«'eau-!i* (.'urwen did no i to London, where the students attended L'ni- 
good in j)reacbiMs:^ «»r in making otln-rspreaeh, versily College. In 18.*^S Curwen was ap- 
or in reinrminL'" his dioc»'M' at all, because he . ])ointe(l assistant minister at Basingstoke, 
aj)j)oint»'d o]>»'n «'neniies to livings, and be- ' where he also kept a small school: in 1841 
c.iU'^r (though th»' writer was sorry to say it) he held a similar ])ost at Stowmarhet, and, 
he swon»l<'rrihly in oi)eueourt,nf)t «)nly once ' after living at Reading with his fatlier for a 
or twiee, but iVtMiurntiy {ih. p. 274). Tn i year, in May 184i he was ordained to the 
loOT he gave u]) the other of lonl chancel- chargeof the inde]>endent chaptdat Plaistow, 
lor, to which Uohert Weston was appointed where he remained until 1804. At an early 
}>v ])atent, dated 10 June. IT<' also resigned ' stage in his ministerial career he showed 
the archbishoj)ri(r of Dublin, and was nomi- i great interest in teaching: it was this which 
nated bishop of Oxford, his election to that drew his attention to the educational value 
see being eonlinn(MM)y the (jue«'n on 8 Oct., of music, and, though he was himself an 
and he having restitution of tin* temi)oralities amateur, led him to the elaboration of the 
on .*i Dec. It isremarkabh^ that in the grant system with wliich his name is (fhieflv con- 
of th«! bi'^hoi)ric no mention is made of his neeted. About 1840 he met at Norwich a 
having })(»en archl»ish()p of Dublin (Waki:, Miss Glover, the dauirhter of a clergyman. 
liishops of Ir('l.(nu1y^}{\..\h\rr\i^,\\\V)'6). This who had employed in a school whore she 
a ])point men t must be regarded as a very scan- taught a very successful system of musical 
dalous proeeeding, for there is good evidence instruction. In the autumn of 1841, at a 
that from his age and intirmities he was al- confereneeof Sunday-school teachers at Hull, 
together unfitted to discharge the duties of, the subject of school and congregational sin^- 
the episcopate. There Wing no house then ■ ing was discussed, and Curwen was requested 
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to recommend the best and simplest way of 
teaching music. This led to an examination 
and partial adoption of Miss Glover's system, 
whidi was embodied in a series of articles on 
< Singing' in the 'Independent Magazine' for 
1842, in which the tonic sol-fa system was 
first advocated by Curwen. In the same year 
he became engaged to Miss Mary Thompson 
of Manchester, to whom he was married in 
May 1845. In June 1843 the first edition of 
Gnrwen's 'Grammar of Vocal Music' ap- 
peared, and from this time the adoption of 
the system spread with astonishing rapidity. 
About 184d-^ Curwen was engaged in com- 
piling the 'People's Service of Song,' the 
tunes of which were harmonised by Mr. G. 
Hogarth, and at the same time he advocated 
the tonic sol-fa system in a series of papers 
'which appeared in Cassell's ' Popular Edu- 
cator.* In 1853 he delivered a course of 
lectures at Crosby Hall, which first called 
public attention to the system. At this time 
it was estimated that two thousand persons 
'were engaged in leaminfir the tonic sol-fa 
method ; ten years later the number had in- 
creased to 186,000, while at the present day 
there are a million and a half of children 
learning to sing bv this system in the ele- 
mentary schools alone. In 1853 Curwen 
started the 'Tonic Sol-fa Reporter,' and in 
1855 visited Scotland, lecturing on the new 
system. In April 1856 he was compelled 
1^ ill-health to leave England for seven 
months, which he spent at Xiangen Schwal- 
hach, at Ziegelhausen on the Neckar, and in 
Switzerland. His letters firom these places 
were afterwards published as 'Sketches in 
Nassau, Baden, and Switzerland,' 1857. On 
his return he devoted himself to the study of 
harmony, and in 1861 he issued a small work 
on the subject, which was followed by the 
establishment of ' correspondence classes ' for 
teaching isolated students. In 1862 he visited 
Ireland, and in the same year read a paper 
on the tonic sol-fa system at the Social Sci- 
ence Congress in London. On the outbreak 
of the American war he sided ardently with 
the North, publishing various tracts on the 
sulnect, and organising the first Freed Slaves' 
Aid Society in England. About 1863 he 
reco^fnised what was really the great danger 
of his system, viz. that it led to imperfect 
musical culture, and he henceforth devoted 
all his energy to raising the general standard 
of musical education among both teachers 
and students of the tonic sol-fa method. He 
also set to work on a series of manuals of 
instrumental music, and, in order to facilitate 
their printing, established a press at Plaistow, 
where most of his future publications ap- 
peared. In 1864 Curwen resigned his ministry 
TOL. zm. 



and devoted himself entirely to music. He 
continued to lecture throughout the king- 
dom, and in the winter of 1866-7 was (^h 
S>inted Euing lecturer at Anderson's College, 
lasgow. In 1870 he was elected a member 
of the school board of West Ham, on which 
he served for three years. In the autumn of 
1873 he acted as one of the judges at the 
Welsh National Eisteddfod at Mold ; in the 
following year he became engaged in a con- 
troversy with the education department, 
owing to the appointment as inspector of 
music in training colleges of Mr. Hull ah 
[q. v.], who was notoriously hostile to the 
tonic sol-fa system. The opposition he met 
with here led eventually to the foundation 
of the Tonic Sol-fa College (incorporated in 
1875), an examining body founded on a popu- 
lar l>a8is, which, by a system of certificates, 
chiefiy granted by local examiners appointed 
by the college, insures that a certain standard 
of efficiency shall be attained by the teachers 
of the system. The first wing of the building 
was opened in 1879. On 17 Jan. 1880 Cur- 
wen sustained a great blow in the loss of his 
wife. In May he went to Manchester to visit 
a sick brother-in-law. He stayed at Heaton 
House, Heaton Mersey, Lancashire, and here 
he was suddenly taken ill, and after a few 
days' illness died on Wednesday, 26 May. He 
was buried at Ilford cemetery on 3 June. A 

Portrait of him, presented as a testimonial in 
874, is now at the Tonic Sol-fa College. 
In addition to those already mentioned, tne 
foUowing are some of Curwen's chief works : 
l.*NellyVanner,'1840. 2. 'Child's own Hymn 
Book,' 1841. 3. * Look and Say Method of 
Teaching to Read,' 1842. 4. 'People's Service 
of Song,^1850. 5. * Sabbath Hymn and Tune 
Book,' 1859. 6. * How to observe Harmony,' 
1861. 7. * Songs and Tunes for Education,* 
1861. 8. * Commonnlaces of Music,' 1866, &c. 
9. * New Standard Course on the Tonic Sol-fa 
Method,' 1872. 10. * Present Crisis of Music 
in Schools,' 1873. 11. 'Musical Statics/ 1874. 
12. 'Teachers' Manual,' 1875. 13. 'Musical 
Theory,' 1879. 

[Memorials of John Curwen, 1882; informa- 
tion from Mr. J. S. Curwen ; newspapers for 
May and June 1880.] W. B. S. 

CURWEN, THOMAS (J. 1665), quaker, 
was a useful and infiuential minister in the 
Society of Friends. In 1659 he is known to 
have been imprisoned, and suffered the dis- 
traint of his goods for non-payment of tithes, 
and also to have been imprisoned at Lancas- 
ter both in 1660 and 1663, probably for refus- 
ing to take the oath of allegiance. In 1665 he 
was again imprisoned at Lancaster for having 
created a disturbance in a church. In 1676 he 
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and his wife Alice, also a well-known minister, 
visited America, and endeavoured to propa- 
gate quakerism in the New England States, 
when they wert^ imiirisoned and exposed at the 
whipping-post at Boston two years lat«r. In 
1079 his wife died, and he "wrote a testimony 
to her memory (see A Rflation of the Lalntursj 
TraraiU, nnd Suffermgs of Alice Curiven, 
1080 ). In 1 (SH:^ he was committed t o the house 
of corrt^ction in Whitechapel, charged, with 
several other Friends, wit li creating a riot 
and disturbance in the streets — that is, with 
attempting to preach. On trial he was fined 
five snillings and sent to Newgate, presum- 
ably in default of payment, which, as his 
name does not apjM»ar in Besse*s list of those 
* who died under sufferings,' he appears to have 
survived. When he died is unknown. Re 
wrote *This is an answer to John Wiggan's 
Book spread up and do^Ti in Lancasliire, 
Cheshire, and AN ales, who is a Baptist and a 
Monarchy man,' &c., London, 1665, a curious 
work of about 160 jmges. 

[Smith's Catalogue of Friends' Books, vol. i. ; 
Besse's Sufferings of the People called Quakers, 
i. 303, &c., ii. 259, Curwen ; A Belation of the 
Labours, Travails, &c., 1680.] A. C. B. 

CURZON, ROBERT, fourteenth Baron 
ZorcHE (or de la Zouche) of llarring- 
worth (1810-1878), elder son of Harriet 
Anne Bisshopp, in her own right Baroness 
Zouche, by the Hon. Robert Curzon, son of 
Asslieton, iirst viscount t-urzou, was bom 
at London on 16 March IHIO. He was 
educated at tlie (-lia rterliou.se, and entered 
<'hrist Church, Oxford, as a gentleman coni- 
numer in 1829, but left without taking his 
degree in 1831, when he was returned by 
Clitheroe to tlie House of Commons. The 
borough was disfranchised in 18.32, nnd Cur- 
zon never sat for another. In 1 838 he began 
those travels which have made his name re- 
nowned. He visited Kgj'pt and the Holy 
Land in 18.33-4, on a tour of research among 
the monastery libraries, whence he succeeded 
in rescuing many valuable manuscripts and 
showed the way to other explorers, such as 
Dr. Tat tarn. Continuing his investigations 
in tho Meliora convents of Albania, he linallv 
in 1837 visited Mount Athos and its colony 
of monks. His varied experiences are rti- 
corded in his * Visit to the Monasteries in 
the T^evant ' (18 19), one of the most charm- 
ing books of travel cvct written nnd a worthy 
companion even to * Kothen.' It immediately 
took hold of the popular fancy; three edi- 
tions were issued in 1849, a fourth in 1851, 
a fifth in 1865, and a sixth (the latest) in 
1881. From a scientific point of view, also, 
these revelations of monastic treasures wen? 



of great importance, and it was Curoii*8 ex- 
perience that set others on the track which 
led to the acquisition of the magnificent coir 
lection of Nitrian manuscripts by the Bntisb 
Museum. 

In October 1841 he was appointed attadi^ 
at the embassy at Constant mople and pri- 
vate secretary to Sir Stratford Canning (after- 
wards Viscount Stratford deRedclifle). Hen 
his anti(}uarian tast<$8 found a congenial soil, 
and it is recorded that, without shirking 
work that was required of him, he greatly 
preferred a ramble in the bazaars or among 
the ruined vestiges of Old Stamboul to th» 
copying of even the most exciting of his 
chiefs famous despatches. In January 1813 
he was appointed a commissioner, coniointlT 
with LieutenantKX>lonel (afterwards Sir W. 
Fen wick) Williams, for aefining the boun- 
daries between Turkey and Persia, and he 
remained, at Erzeroum for the most pirt, 
engaged in this task untQ January 1S14, 
when he returned to England. In recognition 
of his services the shah and sultan browed 
u^)on him respectively the decorations of the 
Lion and Sun of Persia and the Nishan (or 
* Pour le m 6rite ') of Turkey. His impressions 
of the country, derived from a year's residence, 
are published in his ' Armenia,' of which thrw 
editions appeared in 1854. In the meanwhile 
he had married in 1850 Emily, daughta of 
Sir U. Wilmot-Horton, by whom he left issue 
the fifteenth Baron Zouche (b. 1851) and a 
daughter. His later travels in Italy were 
devoted partly to the same object which had 
inspire<l his early explorations of the Le- 
vantine and Egyptian monasteries — the di>- 
cov(^ry of manuscripts ; and the Philobiblon 
Society published in 1854 his * Account of 
the most celebrattnl l^ibrarie^s of Italy.' Bis 
interest in manuscripts, however, was at 
lea^t as much excited by the actual writing 
as by the contents. He was a student of 
the hist^)ry of handwriting, and his valuable 
collection of manuscripts had been gathered 
with a view to an exhaustive treatise on the 
subject, which he never completed. In 1849, 
indeed, he printed tifty copies of his 'Cata- 
logue of Materials for Writing, Early Writings 
on Tablets and Stones, Rolled and other MSS. 
. . . and Books in the Library at Parham,* 
whi(!h comprised examples in Syriac, Arabic, 
Turkish, Ligur, Persian, Armenian, Greek, 
and (.'optic, and upon which he intended to 
foiind a larger work. These manuscripts 
have lately bt»en temporarily deposited ny 
his son in the charge of the department of 
manuscripts at the British Museum. The 
only other work he published, and that in an 
edit ion of thirtv copies, was the * Lay of the 
Purple Falcon,^ 184/ , a poem in archaic style, 
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professing to be a translation of a manuscript 
At Parham. The earlier part of the * Lay ' 
was really written by Bishop Heber, and 
Ourzon completed it. In 1870 he succeeded 
his mother in the barony. The title was 
originally created by wnt in 1308 in the 
person of William le Zouche, son of Eudo, a 
younger brother of Alan, baron Zouche of 
Ashby. It fell into abeyance in 1625, and 
was not revived till Sir Cecil Bisshopp made 
good his claim in 1815. On his death the 
barony again fell into abeyance between his 
two oaughters, but this was terminated by 
the crown in favour of the elder. Lord Zouche 
-was deputy lieutenant of Sussex and Staffbrd- 
sbire, where his estates of Parham and Raven- 
hill are situated. He died at Parham on 
2 Aug. 1873, at the age of sixty-three. 

[Times, 7 Aug. 1873 ; Curzon's publications ; 
information from Lord Zouche, the Foreign 
Office, and Mr. John Murray ; Foster's Peerage.] 

S. L.-P. 

CUSACK or CUSAKE, Sib THOMAS 
<1490-1571), lord chancellor of Ireland, 
'was a gentleman of an ancient family in 
Heath, who held many high offices. He was 
sheriff of Meath in 1541, and took an active 

S;rt in the boasted pacification of Ireland by 
enry VIII, the principle of which was to 
•grant lands and honours to the chieftains out 
of the spoil of religion and the church. He 
"became lord chancellor in 1551 ; and for his 
exertions in the English cause he was pre- 
•Mited by the council of Edward VI with 
tbe grant of the site of Clonard Abbey, and 
with several parsonages, and was aUowed 
augmentations of his fees. In 1552 he sent 
to the Duke of Northumberland a long epistle 
•or ' book ' on the state of Ireland, of which 
there are three manuscript copies, one in the 
Eecord Office, another in the Lambeth Li- 
Inrary, and a third in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin (Hamilton, CaL of Irish 
State Papers, p. 1^6 ; Leland, Hist of Irel. 
li. 202). He ursed the settlement of tlie 
island by extencUng English law to every 
ntrt, and putting an end to the ancient Brehon 
jurisdictions. In the same year he was chosen 
one of the two lords justices, along with 
Aylmer, in which office he was continued 
under Mary ; and, in the absence of the lord 
deputy, at the head of the Dublin militia, he 
•defeated the great northern rebel, O'Neal, at 
Dundalk on 8 Sept. 1553 (Cox, Hibem, An- 
^gUcana, pp. 293, 298). In Elizabeth's time he 
was active in reconciling the wild Irish, and 
engaged in extensive journeys with that de- 
sign. In 1563 he seems to have visited Eng- 
land, bearing a recommendation from the lord 
«deput7 Sussex (HAinLTOK, Cal 214). In the 



same year he was much concerned in the re- 
duction of Shane O'Neal by Lord Sussex, 
and drew up the conditions on which that 
chieftain was pardoned and received into 
favour (ib, 219-24). He was made lord 
chancellor again at the time of these negotia- 
tions, October 1563 ; whereupon he applied 
for a grant of lands belonging to the dissolved 
religious house of Thomas Court (i^. p. 229). 
He was occupied with business as a commis- 
sioner in the west of Ireland and elsewhere 
almost to the time of his death in 1571, and 
declared toCecilof himself that his services in 
Munster would not be forgotten for a hun- 
dred years. 

[Most of the particulars above given are from 
Hamilton's Calendar of State Papers, Ireland ; see 
also Ware's Works concerning Ireland, transl. by 
Harris.] R. W. D. 

OUST, SiK EDWARD (1794-1878), gene- 
ral and military historian, sixth son of orown- 
low Cust, first lord Brownlow, and brother 
of John Oust, first earl Brownlow, was bom 
at 30 Hill Street, Berkeley Square, London, 
on 17 March 1794. He was educated at 
Eton, gazetted a comet in the 16th light 
dragoons on 15 March 1810, and was present 
at the battle of Fuentes de Onoro. He was 
promoted lieutenant into the 14th li^ht dra- 
goons on 27 Dec. 1810, and served with that 
regiment at the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajos, and in tne battles of Salamanca, 
Vittoria, the Pyrenees, the Nivelle, and the 
Nive, and only left the army in the field on 
promotion to the rank of captain in his old 
regiment, the 10th li^ht dragoons, in Decem- 
ber 1813. He was aecorat^ with the war 
medal and seven clasps. He was placed on 
half-nay in 1814, recalled to service in 1815, 
and did not see active service again. He be- 
came major in 1821, was raised to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel in 1826, to that of 
colonel in 1841, major-general in 1851, lieu- 
tenant-general in 1859, colonel of his old regpi- 
ment, the 16th light dragoons, in the same 
year, and general in 1866. In 1816 Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg (afterwards king of 
the belgians), who was then honorarv colonel 
of the 16th light dragoons, appointea Cust as 
his equerry. This position he held for many 
years, and became master of the household to 
the king, retaining a position of confidence 
up to the king's death. From him he received 
tne grand cross of the order of Leopold of 
Belgium, and in 1831, when Prince Leopold 
was made king of the Belgians, he was made 
knight commander of the Quelphic order of 
Hanover. In 1818 he was elected M.P. for 
Qrantham, for which place he sat till 1826, 
when he was elected lor Lostwithiel, which 
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place Ik* repn^Si'nttHl until the supprt't^sion of John Brownlow, bart., who in 17 
that borouifh hv the IMorni Bill of 183:2. created Huron Charleville and Viscoi 
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During tliis period ho took iin active part in connel in the kingdom of Ireland. He wa<i 
criticising tlie public architectural works of boni on 29 Aug. 1< 18 and was baptised at the 
the time, and suctjetnled in st^curinga system church of St. MartinVin-the-Field*, "\Ve.*!- 
ft)r the compet itinn of public buildin^^s, under | minster, on the 25th of the following month, 
which he was named a commissioner for re- He was educated at Eton and Beuets (after- 
building the Houses of Parliament, and for wanls Corpus) College, Cambridge, where Le 
selectinjof thf design of the Wellington monu- , received tne degree of M.A. in 1739. H** 
ment. In 184r) he was appointed assistant- I succeeded to the title as third baronet upon 
master of tin* CMn;nionii's to her majesty. and \ the death of his father on 25 July 17W, and 
in iSlTmasttTof thecereuHmies. lie enjoyed " was called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
the personal friendship of her majesty for . on 2(J Nov. 1742. 

many years, and <»nly n'signcd his post from ' In A]>ril 1743 he was elected membi'rfor 
ill-health in February ls7<), when he was (irantham without a contest, in the place of 
created a bannu't in reward for hi> stTvices. Sir Michael Newton, bax*t., and thenceforth 
Cust dabbl(>(l in literature, and wrott.' military . continued to represent that borough during 
histories, which were at one time considered the remainder of his life. On 18 Dec 174;) 
of standard value, viz. * Aniuds of the Wars Cust married Etheldrcd, daughter and cu- 
of the Eight j'enth Cent ur>/ and* Livej* of the heiress of Tliomas Payne of Ilough-on-Tbe- 
Warriors of the Thirty Years' War.* For Hill,Lincolnshire, by whom he had twosoiis 
these works he received in 180i) the gold and two daughters. In 1747 he was «p- 
medal of the Austrian empire fnmi the em- pointt^d one of the clerks of the lioiL^hoIdto 
peror of Austria. He also wrote * Xoctes Frederick, prince of Wales, and upon that 
bominica?, or Sunday Night IJeadings,' pul)- princt-'s dt-ath in l/ol, he rvctiived a similar 
li-shed in 1818, and * Family llradings — the appointment in the houst>hold of the Princft^ 
New Testament harmonised and explained,' l)owagt*r of Wales. Onslow having resignnl 
])ublishcd in 18.')(). For these works the bono- the office of speaker, which he had held for 
mry degret* of D.C.Tj. was conferred upon more than thirty-thn»e years. Oust was una- 
him in ISo.*^ by the university of Oxford, nimously chosen in his place on 3 Nov. 1761. 
He was senior magistrate for the hundred of , He was admitted to the privy council on 
Wirral, and rendfn'd long service in that ^ 24 Jan. 17(»2, and was again elected speaker 
capacity. He died in Jenny n Street on on the opening of Georges s<^*cond parhamenr 
1 4 Jan. 1878, in bis «M<,^lity-rourtb year, Iwing on 10 -May 17tJ8. Worn out by the fati^Uf 
one of the last surviving oHiet-rs who bad of bis nllic»> tlw speaker bivtime .so ill thai 1^11 
siTved in the IN-ninsular war. and wa^i buried 17 Jan. 1770, being unable- to att»^nd, ho en- 
at Helton. n»'ar (iranthaui. H»' married on treated th«' house, tbr(.)ugh the mouth of tlu- 
11 Jan. 18-1, at Marylebouf Cliurcb, Mary eb-rk, Mo ♦•xcus** him at pn'st-nt fn»m an> 
Annp, only child of h»>\vi> ^\'illiam l>o«)de, furtlier atttMidance on their service * (Par/. 
(»f Amst«T(lam nn<l 1V<»v»t Hall, Cheshire, I 7//x/. xvi. 7.*J.*3). He resigned the sjK'aki-r^hip 
and luMH'^s of b»T mot li«M', Margaret Dannett, , on 10 Jan., and Sir Fletcher Norton wa-^ 
of Leasowr Castb', Hirkmbead, daughter of eb'Cte<l in bis place on 22 Jan. Ciist ilit-J 
the Kev. Thomas Danm'tt, rector of Liver- two <lays afterwards, on 21 Jan. 1770. in 
)Ool. This lady was b»MbliamlH r-wonnm to the fifty-second year of bis age. This dali* 
[.U.H. the Ducliess of Kent, tlu* mother of is confirmed by lett<»rs still in the pos>esi!i<>n 
(^luvn Victoria. She wrote a Ixmk on * Cats,' , of tlu' family as well as by the insi'ription *m 
iM'ing a great fancier of tbi'se animals, and I his monument. Upcm the election of 'Sir 
died on 10 .Tulv 1SS2, ag«'(l M\ l>ybt'rCust Fletcher Norton to the chair, I-#ord North 
left <me .s<m, L»'ojm»1(1, who suceHt*(b?d him, , pai<l an I'lonuent tribute to the late sjHjaker'" 
and to whom the king of tlw Hfl^ians was unwt'arieddiligt'nce,his uniform impartialit}, 
godfather, and four daughter.-. and bis minute knowledge of the procetnliujr* 

Arniv U<\ : M.n nf tho Tiino : cbituari.s in , M'^'"- nt Briton, near (Trantham,wh»Tetbfrr 
dailv papLTs. January 1878: priviilo iuturma- 1- a monument cnr ted to his memory. Hi* 
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CUST, Sir JOHN (17bS-1770), baronet, 
speaker of the Hons(» of Commons, was the 
eldest son of Sir Hichard Cust, bart., by his 
wife Amu*, daughter of Sir William I^rown- 
low, bart., and sole beire.'^s of her brother, Sir 



widow survived him, and died <m 27 Jan. 
1 775. ( 'ust is re])resented in 1 logartlfs print 
of * Tin? Times' (plate ii.) Horace Walp|>lf'. 
in a letter to CuH>rge Montagu, dated 7 N'«». 
1701, writt's : * Sir John Cust is sjH»ak»T, and. 
bating his nose, the chair swnns well filled' 
"( Walpoi.i:, Lctft^ntf 1 8o7, iii. 458). In Wras- 
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all's opinion, which, however, Iiaa little au- 
thority, 'the choir of tho House of Commons 
during the whole course of the eighteenth 
eeatiuy was neTer filled with lea* dignity or 
4sneTffr than hv Sir John Cast' CHistoriral and 
PbtthuTooui Mnaoire, 18S4, i. 360). Wilkea 
was TeryBBvera on him; his merciless attack 
upon Cust's speech to the ten Oxford gentle- 
men who were reprimanded for bribery ap- 
peared in the appendix to the ' North linton ' 
(1769). A corrected edition of it i« given in 
Almon's ' Correspondence of the late John 
'WiIkBs'(1805),iii.246-62. LordBrownlow 
poeaesses a fine full-length portrait of Cust, 
by Sir Joshua B^ynolds, dated 2 Dec. 1 761 
Ifiatalogueofthe Srd Kvhibitum of National 
PurtratU, 1868, No. S&i). It wasengraved 
by James Watson in 1769. There are por- 
traits at Corpus College, Cambridge, and in 
the speaker'a residence. Sir Brownlow Cust, 
the Hpeaker's only surviving son, was in con- 
.sequenceof his father's services crested Baron 
Brownlow of Belton on 20 May 1776. He 
-was eucceeded in turn by his eldest son, who 
ws advanced to the earldom of Brownlow on 
27 Nov. 1815. The earl's eldest grandson uUi- 
mately became entitled to the great Bridge- 
wat«r estates, after one of the moat remark- 
able lawsuits of the centiti7(Egerton c. Earl 
Brownlow, Hoate of Lurd/ Ca4eii,i\:l-2'i(i). 
The present earl is a great-gninilson of the 
first Baron Brownlow. 

[Manning's Speakers of tha House ofComnioDV 
<18fi)). pp. MO-S; CoUins'H PBemga (1812), 
vii. 473-81 ; Edmondson's Baronagium Gcnea- 
logicmn (1784), vi. 60 ; Pari. Hist. vols. xv. ivi. ; 
Barke'a Extinct PecRige (18S3), pp. SO, IBS; 
Allsn's Hist, of Lincilnsbire (1834). ii. 309-10; 
Tumor's Hist, of Gmnthsni (t80Q), pp. 92-3, 
101,104; Official Retam of Lisle of Mambers of 
Fsrliameat, pt. ii. pp. 89, 101, 113. 12B. 140; 
Oraduati Cantab. (18231; Genl. Nag. (1770), 
xl. 47 ; Notes and Qnenss. 7th eci. i. 22B, 274, 
ii.73, 113; private informnti on.] 0. F. R. B. 

CnTCLTFTE, ROCHETAILLADE, or 
DB BUFE8CISSA, JOHN (/I. lUb), 
Franciscan, is described by Fuller ( Worthies 
«/ Rigland, 1662, p. 263) as a native of 
Oanunage {or, as it should be, Samnsge) in 
the parish of Hfracombe in Devonshire. The 
manor of Dammage is mentioned as having^ 
been long the seat of the family of Cutclifie 
<Li80H8, Maana Britannia, 1822, vi. 290). 
But beyond the presumption afforded by ibe 
name, there is nothing, so far as is known, 
to show that John aw Itupcsoissa was a 
Devon man, or even that he was an English- 
man at aU. The identification and localisa- 
tion of the friar seem to make their first. 
appearance in Fuller (I. c), who quotes the 
name' Johannes Rupe-Scissanua or de Rupe 



Bcissa rCutclif] ' from a manuscript of Sir 
John Northcote ; and though it 'm not clvar 
whether the translation of the Latin name 
(in brackets) is due to Fuller or his original, 
the entry in Nortiicotu's collections ia evi- 
dence that the latter claimed him for his 
own county. On the other baud, neither in 
Trithemius nor in any of the ecclesiastical 
biographers, nor evi'U in Foxe's 'Acts and 
Monuments' (where actually de RupescisM 
and Hochetaillade are distinguished as two 

Sersons), ii tbere the slightest trace that 
ohn de Bupescissa was in any way con- 
nected with England. Bale speaks of him 
in his ' Acta Romanorum Fontincum,' p. 331 
([Frankfurt, 1567), but does not include him 
in his ' Scriptorum Britanniie Catalogus.' 
The only writers after Fuller who make the 
idenlifleationaeem to be Prince ( Wortkiftqf 
D*con, 1701, p. 141) and Tanner (fiifi;. Brit. 
1748, p. 646). As, moreover, Hochetaillade 
is recognised as the name of a noble Oascon 
family in the fourteenth century (Kebvts 
DE Lbtiesmovb, notes to Froissart, li- 452), 
it will be best to speak of the friar by his 
French name, and leave the English identi- 
fication, at least provisionally, on one side. 

Hochetaillade was born in the early years 
of the fourteentli century. Of his education 
ho tells us liimself (Dr cimtld. quint, ftunt., 
p. 11, ed. 15(il)thot he studied worldly phi- 
losophy for above five years at Toulouse, and 
then entered the Franciscan ordt'r. His pro- 
fession was made in the province of Aquilaine, 
and atalatertimehe is found holding official 
posts in the (Kinvents of his order at Rodez 
and Aurillac(Bce the title of his'Prophelia' 
in Edwabd Browne's t'aicimtu* Herujn p.r- 
petmdarum ft fiigiendanim, ii. 494, London, 
1C90; and compare BiLDKB, Vit. Pap. Aven., 
1693, i. 942, and the Paris MS. Bibl. Nat. 
3598,citedbv Kbbvin DB Lbttkshovb, notes 
to Froissart," vi. 494). For five years after 
his profession he continued his secular edu- 
cation, but then turned exclusively to spiri- 
tual tilings (De Con»id. I. c.) lie immersed 
himself in the study of alchemy, on which 
he has left several treatises, and of prophecy; 
in his published writings he looks back to St. 
lllldegard, and the title of one manuscript 
shows that he was a commentator upon, per- 
haps an avowedfollower of, the famous Abbot 
Joachim of Flore. He soon became himself 
known as a prophet ; and because in that ca- 
pacity he made no scruple of speaking evil 
of dignities, and criticising with unsparing 
Ereedom the abuses of the church, be was in 
1345 condemned to imprisonment at Figeac 
by William P'arraena, the minister of hia 
province (BALrzB, I. e.) Four years later he 
was summoned to Avignon by Clement VI, 
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and lodged there in prison (* qui career v 
catur Career Soldan, Bkowne, ii. 494). 



o- 
A 



* Liber de famulatu philosophie ewangelio 
domini nostri JesuClinstietpauperibiisewan- 
prophecy, written in liis captivity and osU'u- gelicis viris : Primus liber de consideracione,^ 
sibly ad(lressed to the pope ( November 1349), , &c., which explains how the author has been 
is printed by Browne (/.r.) After some years : credited with a work * De famulatu * as 
he was removed to another of the Avignon I though distinct firom the ' De consideratione/ 
prisons, that of BaignoUes (Jean le Bel, j Rochetaillade's prophetical writings are cited 
li. *2Siy ; Froissabt, vi. '2&2\ where he was j generally by Trithemius as his * ReveU- 
still confined in 1350, as he states in his tiones/ a title which is enlarged by Wadding 
' Vade Mecum,' which was written just after ' {^Script. O. ilf. p. 154 a) into *Revelation« 
the battle of Poitiers ( Brown k, ii. 496, 497). ! Antichristi de adventu y? * deadventu -rVnti- 
The cardinals of Auxerre and Ostia wen* sent I christi '] et ecclesiasticorum correptione ei 
to pt^rsuade him to leave otf his denunciations, | reformat ione,* who speaks of a manuscript of 
but his reply (according to the story which the work in the Vatican. Wadding also no- 



Froissart, xi. :i53 et seqq., says he heard when 
he was in Avignon in tlie time of Innocent VI) 



tices an ' Epistola ad quendam cardinalem 
[no doubt W illiam Curt, bishop of Tu^culum, 



was only a new prophecy, given in the fa- see Baluze, /. c] in vinculis scripta de suii 
miliar fable of the bird wliich came into , vaticiniis et tribulationibus,' which is pro- 




story, tog»'ther with its application to the j the former part being apparently an hysterical 
endowments of the church, was already a , address to the ]>opc, and prefixed by an 
commonplace in religious controversy ; it re- error. Another work, * Commentarius super 
appears ten years lattir in Wyclifle * De civili ^ prophetiam Cyrilli eremitao . . . simul cum 
Domini 0,' ii. I (cittid by Shirley, Fasciculi commento Joachim,' is stated by Oudin to 
Zi2amon«m,iiitrod.p.xxi). Froissart (xi. 257) exist in manuscript at Paris. Lastly, tht*re 
adds that the cardinals would gladly have j is the * Vade mecum in tribulatione,' written 
condemned him to death, but could find no in 1356, and already referred to, full of pr"*- 
cause, and so left him in prison so long as he phecies of future reformation, and of the 
lived. The ordinary account, however, as overtlirow of existing evils (in Browne, ii. 
given by Bale and Foxe, is that he was })unit ' 496-508). In this work Kochetaillade men- 
at Avignon by order of Innocent VI ; and ' tions three other prophetic books of his, *IKj 
tliis is refeiTod to the notice of the Saint Al- speculis temporum,* * De resenitionibus area- 
bans chronicle (a.s ^aven iu tlie ('/iron. Antjl. I norum script ura* sacrre,' and * C)stensor iiu«>d 
p. i.Jl, ed. K. M. Tliompson, 1874; in Wal- | adesse festinant teuipora,' of wliicli nothing 
singham's llii*t. An(/l., i. L*78, ed. IT. T. llilt^y, , further is known. 

1863; and in the Continuation nf Adam of 1 The prophecies of Iiochetaillude wt^re in^t 
Murinuil h, p. 184, ed. T. lIo<,% 1846) that two ! confined to the future of the church. Ilel|n-J^ 
Franciscan friars were so burned for erroneous I he said, by the study of the pr*>phetical 
opinions in 1354(cf. Raynald, Anual, Eccl.^ \ writings, he claimed to have correctly fur»'- 
VI. 610 et sea., Lucca, 1750), when?as we have told various events in the history of Framv, 
Kochetaillaae's own word(M'e above) that he Castile, ^S:c. ; and chroniclers like Jean le i*l 
was alive in 135(i. 1 and Froissart are manifestly persuaded that 

I lis works are numerous. Fir5!t,Trithemius he was often right. Nor will it be denied 
mentions a comment arv on the four books of that his proj)hecies, pervaded as they are bv 
the * Sentences,' which is not known to exist, n spirit ot exaggeration and an attempt at an 
Secondly, on alchemy Kochetaillade wrote at ] impossible precision, show an exceedingly 
least three tnatises, all of which have been I shrewd insight mto the aliairs of the writer's 
published: (1) 'i)e confoctioue veri lapidis , time. 

philosophorum . . . quern libellum com- | Kochetaillade has sometimes been con- 
posuit ad hoc divinapnemonit us revelatione,' I founded with another John de Kupescissa, 
printed in the * Theat rum Chemicum,' iii. , who was archbishop of Kouen in the second 
191-200, Altorf, 1602; (2) * Liber Lucis,' quarter of the fifteenth century, 
in the same collection, p. 297; (.S) ^ Dc con- ' rj^.^^„ j^ j,^y^ y^^e, Chroniques, ch. oiii. 
sideratione qumtjc essentia? rerum omnium, 1 ^^,1 jj 235 (ed. M. L. Polain. Brussels. 1803): 
edited by C. Grataroh, Hasle, 1561, reprinted Froi.ssiirfs Chn.uiques, vi. 262-5, xi. 253-7 {y^ 
ibid. 1597, the second book of which is en- Kervyn de Letteiihove, Bni8i>els, 1868-70); Tri- 
titled * De generalibus remediis.' In the ' theiuius. Do Scriptorihus P>clesiast ids, p. 249 
Di^bv manuscript (Hodleian Library) No. 4iJ, ' (ed. Cologuc, 1546); Simlcr's Biblioth. p. 411 
f. lOl, this last named work bears the title I (Ziirich, 1674) ; M. Fhicius lllyricuB, Catal. Tes- 
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tium Veritatis, xviii. 1785 et seq. (ed. Basle, 
1608); Bzovins, Ann. EccL xiy. 1252 (Cologne, 
1618) ; Foxe, Acts and MonumeDts, i. 5106, 512 a 
(8th edit. 1641); CasimirOudin. Gomm. de Script. 
Ecd. iii. 1011-15 (Leipzig, 1722); Wadding's 
Ann. Minonim, viii. 132 (ed. J. M. Fonseca, 
Borne, 1733), and his Scriptores Ord. Min. p. 
154 a (ed. Rome, 1806). These all speak only of 
J. de Rnpescissa or Rochetaillade. For some 
references the writer is indebted to the kindness 
of Miss Ida £. Cutcliffe.] R. L. P. 

CUTHBERT, Saiitt (d, 687), bishop of 
Lindisfame, though said by Irish historians 
to have been the son of an Irish king named 
Muriadach {lAbelliu de Ortu), a statement 
adopted by Wessington, prior of Durham in 
the fifteenth century {Bites of Durham^ 64, 
66), was probably bom of parents of humble 
condition dwelling in the LiOtliians. When 
he was in his eighth year, and naturally fond 
of childish play, he was amusing himself, so 
he afterwards told Bishop Trumwine, who 
repeated the story to BsBda, with other chil- 
dren, by contorting his limbs and making 
faces, when a little ooy about three years ola 
prayed him to desist, telling him that he 
would hereafter be both priest and bishop 
(hxDM Vita S, Cuthbertij 4\ As a boy he 
suffered £rom a disease in tne knee, and he 
had a vision which led him to believe that 
his cure was miraculous. His home was 
probably on the banks of the Scottish Tine, 
near the monastery of Tiningliam ; for he 
was believed to have wrought a miracle there 
by his prayers while he was still a youth. 
He next appears as keeping sheep upon the 
hills near the Lauder, a tributary of the 
Tweed, in 651. While thus engorged he saw 
in a vision the soul of Bishop Aician [q. v.] 
carried up to heaven by angels, and a few 
days later heard of his death ( Vita, anon. 8). 
Tins vision made him determine to enter the 
monastic life. He went to the monastery of 
Melrose, which stood about a day's journey 
from where he was keeping sheep, on a site still 
called Old Melrose, on the same bank of the 
Tweed as the famous house of later days. At 
the time of his arrival the abbot Eata [see art. 
on CoLMAN, d. 676] chanced to be away, and 
he was received by tne prior Boisil, who, Baeda 
tells us on the authority of an eye-witness, 
when he saw him, said to those who stood by, 
* Behold a servant of God,' and greeted him 
with the words addressed to Nathanael(B.£DA, 
10). A few days afterwards, when Eata re- 
turned, Cuthbert received the tonsure, and 
soon surpassed the other monks in prayer, in 
labour, in reading, and in discipline. When the 
Northumbrian kin^, Alchfrith [q. v.], built 
the monastery of Ripon and gave it to Eata, 
Cuthbert was one of the party the abbot took 



with him to his new house, and he there held 
the office of hostillar, or receiver of guests. 
Alchfrith, however, adopted the Roman 
usages, and in 661 Cuthbert and the rest of 
the Melrose monks who adhered to the cus- 
toms of the Celtic church were expelled from 
Ripon, and returned to their old house. Soon 
after their return the plague broke out in 
their monastery. Cuthbert was attacked by 
it, and his life was despaired of. He re- 
covered, but the disease left him with an in- 
ternal tumour, from which he suffered during 
the rest of his life. He was somewhat taU 
of stature, and before this attack had been 
stout and strong. As soon as he had re- 
covered, his friend and teacher, Boisil, fell 
sick, and called him to him, and told him that 
he had not more than a week to live, and badi^ 
him learn something from him while he was 
yet able to teach him. So in the course of the 
next seven days they read through the Gospel 
of St. John together, and then Boisil died. 
Cuthbert succeeded to his office as prior of 
Melrose, and gave himself with great earnest- 
ness to going about from place to place in- 
structing the people, being absent from the mo- 
nastery sometimes for a week, sometimes for 
as long as a month at a time, preaching to the 
igpiorant inhabitants of the upland villages. 
Wherever he went, his loving and persuasive 
manner and the sweetness of his face brought 
men to confession and repentance. Visits 
that he made to Coldingham and to the land 
of the Picts, probably to Nithsdale (* qua^ 
Nidiiari vocatur *), are specially recorded. It 
is evident that he adopted the Roman usages 
after the synod of Whitby (664), and Eata, 
the abbot of Lindisfame, appointed him prior 
of his house in order that he might introduce 
the observance of the Roman rule in the con- 
vent, a work which he did not accomplish 
without considerable difficulty. In spite of 
the departure of Colman and his company, a 
strong party in favour of the usages of the 
Celtic church appears to have been left at 
Lindisfame, ana Cuthbert often met with 
rudeness in the discussions held in the chapter- 
house. Gradually, however, his loving nature 
and patient temper overcame his enemies, and 
won them over to his views. Gentle with 
others, he was severe with himself, and was 
unsparing in his acts of mortification and de- 
votion. He wore no robe different from that 
worn by all the brethren, which was of un- 
dyed wool. 

In 676, after Cuthbert had been twelve 
years at Lindisfame, he determined to adopt 
a solitary life, and retired to a lonely spot, 
where he gave himself up to religious medi- 
tation, 'nradition has identified the place of 
his first retirement with a cave called St. 
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Cuthhert's Cave, in the southern slope of 
the hills near llowbum (IIaixe, Xi/f, 21). 
After a while he resolved to enter on a liie 
of severer seclusion, and fixed on Fame 
Island, about two miles distant firom Bam- 
borough Castlo. This island, the nearest to 
the coast of the group of islands and rocks 
known by the common name of Fame Is- 
lands, is now generally called House Island; 
it consists of a few acres of ground par- 
tially covered with coarse grass, and hemmed 
round with an abruj)t border of basaltic rocks, 
which on the side towards the mainland rise 
to the height of eighty feet, while on the 
other side they slope down to the water. 
On this slope Cuthbert ma<le his ct'll. "With 
the help of his brethren he built an enclo- 
sure wall of stones and turf so high that he 
could not see over it, and within this he made 
his abode, the walh» being of unhewn stones, 
and the roof of timber thatched with grass. 
Outside it was about the height of a man, 
while inside it was much higher ; for it was 
dug out so that the occupant could see no- 
thing but the sky from its single window. 
The cell was divided into two chambers, 
one to be used as an oratory, the other as a 
dwelling. A larg^er hut was built at the 
landing-place for the accommcxlation of the 
brethren who came to visit the anchorite. 
Here Cuthbert gave himself up to austerities. 
At first he would come out of his cell and 
receive his brethren when they came to visit 
him, and would wash their feet. After a 
while, however, he kept within his cell, and 
would only talk to them through the win- 
dow, and then at last he kept that closed, and 
never opcntd it except to give his blessing, or 
wh^n he needed something (B.i:D.t: Vt'tay 18). 
Cuthbert passed nine years in this seclusion. 
Once in (i84, at the earnest re(|uest of ^Kl- 
lia?d, abbess of Whitby, he met her on Cro- 
quet Island. She prayed him to tell her how 
long her brot her l^cgfrith had yet to reioii, and 
he foretold the king's death, which took place 
the next year, and the succession of Alafrith 
[q. v.] When, in the same year, Tunln^rct 
was deposed from the see of Hexham, Cuth- 
bt*rt was unanimously eh»cted to succeed him 
by a council held at Twyford, on the Alne, in 
Northumberland, in the pn'senceof Ecgfrith, 
and under the presidency of Archbishop 
Theodore. Many lett ers and messengers were 
sent to him to h^p; him to accept the bisho])rie ; 
and as he continued to refuse to do i*o, the 
king and Bishop Trumwine, accompanied by 
a large number of churchmen and powtTful 
laymen, went to his island, and after some 
diliiculty persuaded him to agree to their re- 
quest. His old abl)ot, Eata, then bishop of 
Lindisfame, was transferred to Hexham, and 



Cuthbert was given the diocese where his 
home was. He was consecrated at Yatkf in 
the presence of Ecgfrith, by Theodore and 
seven bishops at the Easter festival, on 
26 March 685 (B.edjb H. £ iv. 28 ; CounciU 
and Eccl. Doc$. iii. 166). Although the 
charter which declares that Ecff&ith gave 
Cuthbert Crake and a considerable district, 
together with Carlisle, is certainly a forgeiT, 
it IS possible that such a grant was made. It 
is mentioned by Symeon oJT Durham (HUtoria 
Dunelm, Eccl. i. c. 9), and Beeda connects 
Cuthbert with Carlisle (B.SDJ Tlta, pp.27, 
28). As bishop, Cuthbert was diligent in 
pn^aching, he delivered the poor from him 
that oppressed him, he spent bttie on himself, 
for he still lived a strictly monastic life, and 
he gave food and raiment to the needy. 

Two years after his election, feeling that 
his death was near, he gave up his bishopric 
and returned to his cell on Fame Island. As 
he was leaving the mainland, a monk of Lin- 
disfame asked him when he would return. 
* 'NVhen you bring my body hither,* he an- 
swered, as simply as though he were stating 
an ordinaiT fact. This was just after Christ- 
mas 686 (B.fa).« Vitn, p. 37). Two months 
later, on 27 Feb. 687, he suddenly fell sick. 
Basda describes his last days from information 
he received from Henirith, abbot of Lindis- 
fame, who was with him when the sickness 
came on him. His complaint arose from the 
tumour from which he had sulTered ever since 
he recovered from the plague. Cuthbert told 
the abbot of the preparations he had made 
for his burial : in the north side of the oratory, 
hidden by the turf, Henfrith would find a 
stone cotfin that had been given him long 
before by the abbot Cudda : in this his Ixxly 
was to be laid after it had been "wrapped in a 
shroud that Verca, the abbess of Tiningham, 
had sent him, and he desir^^d that he might 
be buried on the south side of his dwell- 
ing-place, with his face to the east, look- 
ing towards a cross he had set up in his cell 
He would not allow the abbot to leave any 
one with him, but desired that he would 
return before long. For five days Henfrith 
was imable to go back to him on account of 
the stormy wt-ather. When at last he came 
to the island again, he found him sitting in 
the hut built at the landing-place; he had 
})t'en there during the whole time waiting 
for some one to come and minister to him, 
for he seems to have be«»n too weak to move, 
nor had he eaten anything save that he had 
moistenrd his mouth with part of an onion. 
Then the abbot washtnl one of his feet that 
was ulcerated by his disease and gave him 
some warm wine, and when he returned to 
the monastery l«^ft certain brethren to take 
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care of him. When Henfrith told his monks 
that Cuthbert desired to be buried in his cell, 
they sent some of their number back with 
the abbot to beg him to allow them to lay 
his body in their church. Cuthbert granted 
their request, and told them that the reason 
why he nad ordered otherwise was because 
he reared that if he were buried at Lindis- 
ftme, it would be made the resort of evil 
men who would come thither for the purpose 
of claiming sanctuary. When he found that 
his death was drawing near, Cuthbert caused 
the monks to carry him back to his cell, and 
in the afternoon of the same day he sent for 
Henfrith. The abbot found him lying in a 
comer of his oratory over against the altar. 
Although scarcely able to speak, he sent the 
monks a farewell charge; ne prayed them 
aboye all things to liye a life of humility and 
peace, to hola catholic unity, especially in 
the matter of keeping Easter, and to obserye 
the catholic commands of the fathers, and the 
institutes of monastic life which they had re- 
ceiyed from him, and he bade them remem- 
ber that his wish was that if eyer they were 
compelled to leaye their monastery they 
flhomd take his body from the tomb and 
carry it with them whithersoeyer they went. 
At midnight the abbot gaye him the last 
sacraments, and when he had receiyed the holy 
elements he died on 20 March 687. Cuth- 
bert had been a monk for thirty-seyen years 
(Stmeon of Dubham, Hist Dunelm. £ccL), 
and as he entered the monastic life at an 
early age, he probably was not sixty at the 
time of his death. As soon as Cuthbert had 
breathed his last, one of the monks who were 
in attendance on him took a torch in each 
hand and went up to the highest point in the 
island looking towards the mainland, and so 
ga.Ye the signal of his death to the brethren 
who were spending the night in watchful- 
ness and prayer in their church. The monks 
dressed Cfuthbert's body in his priest's robes, 
put his sandals on the feet, and placed the 
sacramental elements on the breast ; they then 
«onyeyed the body to Lindisfame and laid it 
on the south side of the altar. In spite of 
Bale's assertion to the contrary, there seems 
no reason for belieying that Cuthbert was 
the author of any works. His life was one 
of asceticism rather than of labour. By far 
the larger part of it was deyoted to the care 
of his own soul, and he was not remarkable 
«ither as a reformer of ecclesiastical order or 
SB a preacher of the gospel. Yet the church 
held nim in eztraordinaiy yeneration. It has 
not been thought necessary to giye any ac- 
count here of the numerous miracles that 
were attributed to him. Those recorded by 
Bflsda were belieyed to be genuine by the 



saint's contemporaries ; many of them were 
told to the historian by men of the greatest 
sanctity of life who were eye-witnesses of 
the facts they related, and who belieyed them 
to be eyidences of Cuthbert's miraculous 
power. They are proofs of the high place 
that he held in the church eyen during his 
life. It is easy to see why this was. Al- 
though Northumbria could already boast of 
many men of eminent holiness, a large num- 
ber of them differed from the Boman church, 
and held to the peculiar Celtic usages. Cuth- 
bert was a conyert to the Boman ritual, a 
fruit probably of the synod of Whitby ; he 
supplied the loss that the church would other- 
wise haye sustained when Colman turned 
his back on an ungrateful land, and he brought 
Colman's famous house into the catholic unity. 
Men saw in him then an embodiment of the 
triumph of the ecclesiastical order established 
in 664, and eyery proof of saintship that was 
attributed to him must haye been looked on 
as a fresh seal to the victory of the church 
over her former Celtic teachers. 

Eleven years after Cuthbert's death, in 698, 
the monks of Lindisfame, wishing to do him 
honour, translated his body, and placed it 
above the floor of their church. On opening 
the coffin they found the body of the saint in 
a state of incorruption, and the robes unde- 
cayed. They took off* the chasuble, whidi 
became a miracle-working relic, and put an- 
other in its place (B.kda ; Reginald). When 
Lindisfame was laid waste by the Danes in 
793, the body of the saint was left undis- 
turbed. In 875 the see was again ravaged by 
another pagan invasion, and Bishop Eardulf 
determined to flee for safety. Mindful of the 
saint's charge to Henfrith, he and the monks 
took Cuthbert*s body wit h them in their flight, 
carrying it in a wooden coffin. They went 
into Cumberland, and intending to migrate 
to Ireland put the body on board a ship at 
the mouth of the Derwent ; the ship, how- 
ever, was driven back, and the bishop and his 
monks journeyed to the coast of Witheme in 
Galloway, and then again to Northumbria. 
Wherever the body of the saint rested dur- 
ing these seven years of wandering^, it is 
said that a church or chapel was built and 
dedicated to him. At length in 883 Guthred, 
the christian king of the Danes, believing 
that he had been helped by the saint, gave 
Eardulf Chester-le-Street, a few miles to the 
north of Durham, for the place of his see, and 
there Cuthbert's body was laid in the church. 
The body remained at Chester for about a 
hundred years, until Bishop Ealdhun, fearing 
another Danish invasion, carried it to Bipon. 
After a few months the bishop left Bipon, in- 
tending to return to Chester. He and hia 
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moiik8(lidnot tuki; the direct rou(l,and finally, 
in olx'dience, as it was siipposi>d, to the £iaint*B 



Dunelui. i. preface (Rolls Sttries). edited by 
J. Raine (the younger), and by the same the 



dinMit ions, settled ut Diinholme or Durham. 1 article on Cuthbert in Diet. Christian Fiog.; 
There Cutlibert's IxkIv was deposited first in a Biile*» Scriptt eeot. i. 84.] W. H. 

little chapel madt^ of the branches of tret?8, 



then in a wooden church, and on 4 Sept. 998 
was removed into Kaldliun's church, which 



CUTHBERT (rf. 758), archbishop of Can- 
terbury, said to have been of noble parenta^^. 



was built of stom*. When AVilliam the ' first appears as abbot of Liminge in Kent 
Conqueror ravajred the north in 10t^9 the i (CWr.r D/)//. Ixxxri; Dvgdjlle, MoHa*thm, 
monks of Durham flt'd for slielter to Lindis- . i- 453). lie was consecrated by Archbisht^ 
farnt', takinj: the body of their patron with i Not helm to the see of Hereford, in succession 
them, but rrliirned a^-ain the next year. In to Wahlstod in 736 (Sym. DuKEL]r.659),and 
1104 the body was transferred to the new was thence translated to Canterbury in 740 ii^. 
churcli built by Bishop William, and the I ^^1 ; according to Florence of Worcester in 
monks on opi-ning tlie et)tfin found it still in ■, 741, and Osbt>m in 742). He attests a granr 




1542 the magiiifict'nt shrine of the saint was i ment is probably a mere matter of calculation 




supremacy 
I7iMaylb26 the tomb was opened, apparently > at a council held at Clovesho, in which the 



for no other reason t han to gratify the curiosity 
of certain of t he cat hedral ch'rgj'. The bones 
of the saint were foimd, and the head of Os- 
wald was with them. IMeces of Cuthbort's 
robes were taken out of the tomb, and it was 
further rifled of several rt'lics, which are now 
exhibited by the deun and chM])ter in their li- 



king confinned the privilege g^uted by 
Wihtred, king of Kent about 700, to the 
churches and monasteries of his kingdom. 
Cuthbert was friendly with Boniface, arch- 
bishop of Mcntz, and it w^as probably on ac- 
count of information receiveci from him that 
Boniface and tlie five German bishops wrote 



brary. A fuller account of these translations i their letter to ^lilthelbald, exhorting him to 
yrWi be found in the Kev. J. KaineV article ; ri*form his evil life (£pp, Birmf, od. Mign»», 
on St. (.'iirlib«'rt in the M.)lctinnar\' ol' (.'iiris- Ixxxix. I'u \ Councils and JSrW. Dor^*. iii. 
tian Bi(\irra])liy.' Thai artieh-, iiT which th«' ' ^ioU ; Will. M.vlm., Geftfa lifyuniy i. c. 8CM. 
present writer a(rkn()wle(l;i»'s liir< obliirjit ions. In Scjplember 747 Cuthb«'rt, acting on the 
alsocontains jina«lniirablel)il)li()i:rnj)hi('al and wis«lu?s of l*ope Zaoharj", held a provincial 
critical ae<M)unt j.)f tlie vurimis works written svnod at Clovesho, which was attended bv 
on the saint V life and miracles. i eleven bishops and other clergy. The arch- 

[na..l;e Vita S. f'uthbcrti 3htric;.. and th I l^^^^^l^"l^"\^^^I ^^^'*;;>'"'=^^ 
later but ni,>re vahiahle pros. Lil.cr Do Vita ct ' ^^'^^•*'*'"' ^^^^ ^^^P ^\ asst^mbly made vanou.- 
Miraeuli,; Hist.Eccl. iv.e.2fi-32; Vita S. Cuth- I ?"'?"'" ^;:»"Ci)nnng the monastic life and the 
borti, auct.anou.. the foumlation of Ija.k-s prose I ^^^*»^'"' ^'^ })i3hoi>s and priests. Lvery priest 
Life, writtiii by a monk t)f Lindisfarne; Histo- , was to h'arn and to explain to the people the 
ria Translatioijis S. C:uthl.frti, extending from | Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the otficej? of 
87.') to lOSO, all these are eilitcdby Su-venson in i the Mass and Baptism in their own tongue; 
2 v«)ls. (Kng. Ilist 8oc'.); the ].rosoLifi' by B;itla. j the festivals and fasts, the c^inonical hours, 
the work of the anonymous author, an«l the His- j and litanies of thelvoman church were to Iw 
toria Translationis are in tlir 13olhindi>fs' Act^i observed in England, and the feasts of St. 
SS. 20 Mar. 93 et s^-q. with valuable notes; see Oregorv the Great and St. Augustine were 
also under H.i.da f.>r bihlio-rapby of his works | instituted. The effect of Cutlil)ert's svnod 
on .St Cuthbrrt; Sy,n.on of Durham, Hist. Dun- | ,,.^„ ^o bring the English church to a cWr 
clni. ^^cd.;jndothcM-tract.un<ler Symeonsname , f^^ll^^^.i, ,,j. jj^^^^ ^^l^^^ ^^^^ ^,f ,j^^^ ,^,^^,j 
in lwv.sdensJ)eeem.Scripfores. and the edition of • '^ . i .i • «/^^ -i i t^ i 

Symeon now in course of publication in the Kolls j "^ -^^^ -\" > -'."^'^ \ '" ^^""^'^^ ^"^^, ^^^'^•^• 
Series; K.i,nnaldus mon. Dunelm. Libor de B. ^>oof*. '"-^t)J-/(. and m an abb^^^^^^^^^ 
Cuthberti virtutihus (Surtces Soc.) ; Liber de ' "^ ^'«'-^^" rontilt. i. c. n). Cuthbert sent 
Ortu S. (.'uthbert.i, contiiining the Irish aecount I t^"" proceedings by his deacon, Cyneberht, t-^ 
of him, and Vita apud Miscell. Biog. (Surtees ' Archbishop Roniiace, and receive<l a letter 
See); .[. Kaine's (the elder) Saint Cuthbert. a i of thanks from him. In this letter Bonifac- 



work to -which little if anything can be added; 
Haines Nortli Durham; iiegisirum Palatinum 



gives a report of a council he had held, in 
Avhich it was ordained that the (jlerman. 
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church should be in union with and in sub- 
jection to the church of Rome. This letter 
nas long been held to have been the cause of 
the synod of Clovesho (Will. Malic., Cresta 
Regum, i. c. 83; Inett, OrigineSy i. 243; 
Hook, lAves, i. 224). The authors of ' Councils 
and Ecclesiastical Documents' (iii. 383\ how- 
ever, have clearly proved that Bonimce, so 
£ur from dictating in this letter the course to 
be taken by the English church, must have 



letter to Lullus, two short poems written by 
Cuthbert are preserved by W illiam of Malmes- 
bury — one on a splendid cross he presented 
to tie church of Hereford, and the other on 
a tomb he erected there for some of his pre- 
decessors in that see (Gesta Pontiff. 299). 
Leland says that he saw a volume of his- 
epigrams in the library of Malmesbury Abbey, 
but no trace of this work now exists. 

[Haddan and Stubbs's Councils and Eccl. Docs. 



written it to show Cuthbert that he had j \\i 340-96; Gervase's Actus Pontiff Cantuar. 



followed his example ; and apart from other 
arguments, the opening words of the letter, 
in which he thanks the English archbishop 



(Twysden), 1640; Thorn's Chron. (Twysden), 
1772 ; Anglo-Saxon Chron. sub ann. 741, 742, 
758 ; Florence of Worcester (Eng. Hist. Soc.), i. 



for the communications received through the 54, 57 ; Symeon of Durham (Mon. Hist. Brit)^ 
deacon Cyneberht, afford a strong presump- ! 659,661; William of Malmesbury 's Gesta Rcgum 
tion that this was the case. When Cuthbert | (Eng. Hist. See.), i. 116, 116; William of Malmes- 
heard of the martyrdom of Boniface, who was l bury's Gesta Pontiff. 8, 9, 15, 299 ; Osbern's Vita 
slain on 6 June 766, he wrote to LuUus, his S^- Bregwini ; Metrical Life of Cuthbert (both 



successor in the see of Mentz, informing him 
that it had been determined at a general 



these are in Angliu Sacra, vol. ii.) ; Hook*8 Lives 
of the Archbishops, i. 217-34; Inett's Origines 



svnod of the Enirlish church to celebrate the ^^e^'^^- ^^'^cl. (Griffiths), 224, 243; Migne's 

synoooi tne JLngiisn cnurcn to ceieorate tne | p^^^j ^^^^ ^^3 ^^^ Wright's Biog. Lit. i. 

martyrs anniversary. Up to this time Christ ; ^q^_^ -i > » © W H 

Church, Canterbury, although the cathedral ! '-^ 

church of the provmce, had scarcely been ' CUTHBURH or CUTHBURGA, Saint 

looked on as equal in dignity to the church ( yy. 700), abbess, sister of Ine, king of the 

of St. Peter and St. Paul (St. Augustine's), \V^t Saxons, married Aldfrith [q. v.], king 

which, as the bunal-place of the archbishops, of the Northumbrians, and probably bore him 

received many rich offerings. It is said that Osred, his son and successor. With her hus- 

Cuthbert , anxious for the honour and welfare band's consent Cuthburh adopted the monastic 

of his cathedral, obtained leave from the lifg. After spending some time in the nunnery 

pope, when he went to fetch the pall, that he of Barking m Essex, then under the govem- 

and his successors might be buried there, ment of the abbess Hildelitha, she founded, 

Having persuaded King Eadberht to confirm probably with the co-operation of her sister 

this license, he built at the east end of the Cwenburh, the nunnery of Wimbome in 

cathedral a chapel ofbasilican shape, and dodi- Dorsetshire. As Bishop Aldhelm [q. v.], in 

cated it to St. John the Baptist. This new ^ letter written in 705, speaks of her as 

building served both for the baptistery of the abbess of that house, her foundation must 

church and for the court of the archbishop, b^ar an earlier date. She remained abbess 

and he intended that he and his successors of Wimbome until her death. A manuscript 

should be buried in it. As he knew that if i^ the British Museum {Lansdoimie MS. 436, 

the monks of St. Augustine's heard of his f. 33) contains what purports to be a dialogue 

intention, which their chronicler describes as between her and her husband Aldfrith, and 

< foul, snake-like, and matricidal,' they would ber farewell charge to her nuns. Her day 

endeavour to thwart it, he kept the matter jg 31 Aug. 

secret, and when he felt his death was near, _. . -, ^, ^,0 auu i -rk.. 

inatrncted his clerks not to toU for him o^ ^[^°?''*^^°f ^^r'w^irln' ^m^S^^' 

,1 .1 xL 4. 1 J 1 4.'i ed. Giles, pp. 1, 361 ; William of Malmesbury, 

allow any one to know that he was dead until ^^^ j^^ '. ^g' ^y jjj^^ O^j. ^^^ 

Aey had buned him some days. He died on gg ^ ^j 696-700 ; Hardy'sDe^criptivo Cat. of 

26 Oct. 758, and was buried according to his j^igg j 334^ ^^^g ^n account of Lansdowne MS. 

desire. It was not until the third day that 435^ f. 33^ mentioned above ; Smith's Diet, of Chris- 
his death was made known, and the bells of tian Biog. i. 730 ; Dugdale's Monastieon, ii. 88, 

the church were tolled for him. Then Eald- 89.] W. H. 

hun, abbot of St. Augustine's, came with his 

monks to take the body to their church, and CUTHRED {d. 754), king of the West- 




every archbishop up to the time of the Con- been over-lord of the West-Saxon kingdom^ 
quest, to go nonirther, was, with one excep- Cuthred struggled against both the Mercians 
tion, buried in Christ Church. Besides the and the Welsh, though he managed never tO' 
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f.-i-.- r-.tr; :'-— j.rr y-i 's.ji.:.s' :.!=: &: rb- v-ry unp-^-ular, f«>r. a.« hii? acquaintance and 

• I.'.-.- •.!:::-. Ir. r%'..-: r.ii'on— • -vi-h a^ admirvr P'irpvs iiAls u*. 'it s*^nis he did 

• i.-rr.v ^rr.r:: *:.:- ^r. • .';-.-.:-. '..':i ! ^ irb* irlve l.-'/O/. upon condition that htf might 
-A.*:, .v.- ..-'... x:.. "'.' :r 11 -/. i r:::.-.::.* ar.d f.-r :r^a.T>urer for the work, which, they sar, 
';■ :'• ■.•'•-: ':..:::. l^-'-rr:. r.-i - ••.j.k- tf tLv will b^- -w.^rh thnre tim^-s a.< much money, 
- .] :■ zr. '. V ' :* •..- M- r-.i-.:. kir.j. 1.- n:a ir war ar.i ^alk a^ ii* hi* t^^ing chosen to the oflBw 
< I. .Y.-.. •',','.'. : ::. T'l' ar. i p- :■ i.iri : ■ dijL: will mak- ^■i->pl«i' backward togire.' In June 
fc* llirf ri ::. < 'x:' r :-!.>■>. a v:.^: r." -.irjvly \^*y\, havinj founded a lectureship on me 
«i .•• * '•..r Vi". .r : •'..■■ ! T^i-r r-"'-l .Et:.-!- eh an 10 at Gpf**ham College with a saUiy of 
h:r..-v:. ^-r; !:. 'L- • rr.- 'l.-r ■;. a'. --iniir I. -W. a yr;ir. he settled it upon Dr. Robtot 
:!*-.- li-'. :rij :. : W-— x. Tb. r ■ ir f IL>'k»r f^r life, the president, c«.tuncil. and 
,K':.-l"r. -.'. i 1* ]'• .rf r i rrwi 'L-.- \V.-''-<;ix.-.n« f-r'-i-w? of rhtr Hoval Stxriety being entrusted 
ir n; "L- 1 ■::.::.; r. :' M-r :i. »i:] f-rmr- an . •■■ appoint Ytoxh. ilie subject and tbt- number 
imi-'-r ir.' -J. ■}. ::; "i.-ir }..-■■ r>-. 'H.r iirxt of l»rc*uTV5. The society thereupon elected 
\':T *■ .'Lr- i : -:'•■.*-: *?.- W.-!-hwi*li /rr-rat him an honorary f^*llow on 9 Nov. An in- 
-iii :.'h*' r. H- i:-: ::i r"i4. a-N' riii.j !•• 'h- riuvr.rial m^^mber of the Gn-)cer** Company 
«Lr I;-'!- »'y ■:' ^!.- • A!:_-l'-S^\ n L'Lr.iiiclv.' fur many y»ar?. Cutler on tt Feb. 1668 inti- 
jiii'! '.v!;* - »i-o».— :-.-i bv Si.'-rr-r:.*. raaT^l xi-\ thv court through Mr. Warden 

' \^..- a ^ r I -- / ..mV o--, . "n ,. \v:-r ; ' Edwar'l* hi? intention of rebuilding at his 
.S»-0 .K:j. II -'- .S.C.1; H.:.r^- ..f Hc-ir^' L-n. -^^'^ -xpense the parlour and dimng-room, 
p. :iS 'M-.r.. H -•. lir.:..; I-:'-!:m:j"s mM Kii^- which had been destroyed in the givat fire. 
l;^h Hi9t..-v. J.. 7.5. Gr- :.\ MiikiL^' A K:.j:a:..J. As thn c-mpany was at this time suffering 
|.. sfic] ' W. II. , th-L' createst inconvenience, an.«ing from its 

' inabilitv to discharcre the debts contracted 

CUTLER, .Sib .KUIN il «■<)*• r-liir»3». a = under its «eal for tlie ser\-ice of the govern- 
w- jilthv rn*:rcharit of Lond-.m. wli-i-*- avaricv. mrwi and the citv in 1*>40, 1641. and 1C43, 
hand* d down by trad it inn and anecdot*.* to h»- >Mi:>resled at the same time, as a measure 
I'n|H;, h;i* ]>«'Com" inimorTal. wa^ th'.- .«on of of precaution, that the ground should be con- 
TliomusCiitl'r,am»'mb»'rofth».'Grocfr>'C»>m- veyed to him under a peppercorn rent for 
]i;iTiy,andwa«]»oni in 'ir ab«"»ut l^j^JS. Though securing it when built on against extent or 
liTtlr *f:ru]iul'iu.s in hi« bTi.-ii:^'.*'* dnalinL's. s-izure. Tliis ]»niposal met with the com- 
h- ctji]»-nr-r to ]iuv- \}»"-\\ " f»nr of tlio-i- cntra- ]iany*s approbation, and an indenture of ij^le 
<!if:: ' 'Vy but l»y iiu m»-ans ran* i"li:irai."*'T^ whi^ ;ind demis*.' of the pn^iinds and buildings altout 
wi' !: lialiit- ril" ji.'*typ«'i--. in;il jiiir.-im-my com- tIi** hall wa< madf toCntler and .sixteen other 
bit .■ ]:i!--.. ].i.-ii'\ il'Ti'"" arid pulilir «»].iriT.' ]ji nifmbi.T-! wlioliad ('ontrilim»'dand .su])<cribed 
I»i'i7. wli'-n Jv.r.iSrr.itriV'lwii-" -ilili^'-l T.i parr l'U/. and u]iward<, ai'Ot^rding ?•» the din'Ction 
u ■■*li hi-- »--t.ir.- Mi:-! iiiiiii' :• "1" Har»\\->'i(l anil r>f rlii- c^mTnittrc. for fiv»* luindre«l years ata 
^ I.iv. t li'ifj)." ill Vi..-k-!iiy'-. (.'iitI'T. ai-'ii;: with p.-jij-ormru n*ni. l'])')n th" com]deti«.»n of tbv 
S :• .l'i!;!i ].«\v\-. li.irf.. h.-caTU" a j"inT pur- \v..rk a cardial vote of thanks to Cutler was 
«•' a^i r. ani! -n.iu aO-rwanN tli" «»■»!•■ p- !-«»••--■ »r. pa^-r-r-din .Ian^lar^* 1G()9, whvn it was resolvtsl 
II-- clin-.' Ill -.-Jii.li- fi.r 1 wliiji- at ('iawtli'»r]»f that liis statu*' and pirtuft- slionld W' placed 
M;!!l, wli».'ri-.t raditi-iii -ay-«,lu' livc<l in mi-^i.-rly in tlw uppt-rand lower rooni'i nf his building)?, 
-•'i-lii-inn. Ill* wiiiild S'-eni. hnwrvrr, to liav»' * tn n^nain as a lastiuL^ monumfiit of his un- 
liad lii- (litliciiltii-^. fm* on tli»' f«-w f)cca- I'xanij.ilj'd kindnc'Sr?.' Tlu' r»'St<)nition of the 
»;inn^ rif hi^ Vi'Tit iirinL'' abroarl li" wa> laid in hall, towards which Cutler again contributtKl 
wait for. and one.' m-arlv «»i'i/«'d i)V tli^ AVrll- liberallv. was not tini<hed until Michaelma.< 
known fn'MlM)fiii-r.If)liii \i-vi>on. His narrow lOsl. Seven years later an inscription re- 
eseap*'. and th»' tact of hi-* enornioii> wealth countinji Cutler's l)enetacti«»ns was jdaced in 
having attra<M"d Nevixm to tin- ni'i^iliijour- the hall, wherein it is stated that having l»een 
IjochI, indiicid him to (iiiit tin? hall and take fined tor >heriti'and aldennan som** fort wear.'i 
a i-fitta^f^e in th»' villa;j«', when*, attended by previ«>usly, he was clioson master warden nl 
lii> servant, a man of similar habit-; to lii-J the company in Km'J -.*i, and again in li»i<o-t»; 
own, In- liv«'d s»'ciire from tlH'dn-ad of at lack, was assistant and locum tenens to the master 
At the aj>]»roach of the IJfStoratiiwi Cntler wanhjn (Sir Thomas Chidu'ley) in lt^>-7: 
took an active ]>art in jiromotini: tlhvsnli-jcri])- ! and in KjSS, at a ])eriod when all the mem- 
tion-; raise<| liy the city of ht.mdon forthe nse hers <liratik from the charge, as one iiivolv- 
of Charles 1 1. I lis servic»*s were «luly a])j)re- ing risk and resjionsibility besides a grt»at loss 
ciated by the king, who created him a kni^iht of time, he consented to be electi'd master 
on 17 .Inne HWJO, an<l a baronet on the tol- ' warden for the fourth time. To the College 
lowing J) Nov. His election to the trea- | of Thysicians he also pr«n'ed a libt.'ral friend, 
••urership of Si. Taid's in April I(W>:J ])roved I On l.'i May 1074 it was announced at a col- 
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lege meeting br Dr. Wliktler that Cutler hotl 
it in coBt«mpution to erect an an&tomical | 
thMitre in tlie college at hia own sole chaive. 1 
In compliance witli hia wiah this noble addi- 
tion, which WBH opened on 21 Jan. 1678-9, 
wu placed on the east and abutting on Wbi^ 
wii^ Lane. The whole of this, the eastern 
ude of the college, was erected at Cutler'a 
expense, and the theatre itself was named 
kfter him the Cutlerian Theatre, and bore on ' 
ita front towarda Warwick Lane, in bold 
letters, its title ' Theatrum Cutlerian um.' In 
a niche on the outside of the building, and 
looldng west into the courtyard, waa a full- 
length atatue of Cutler, placed there in obedi- 
ence to a vote of the college on 8 Oct. 1680 
(Mnsi, ObU. of Phy$. 1878, iii, p. 328). , 
Pennant, however, asaerta, on the outhoritv I 
of Dr. Richard Warren, that in 1699 Cutle/s , 
executors made a demand on the college of | 
7,O0Oi., which sum was supposed to include , 
the money actually lent, the money pretended 
to be given but set down as a debt in Cutler's 
boohs, and the inttirest on both. The eie- 
cutora were prevailed on to accept 2,000i. 
firom the college, and remitted the other five. 
The college afterwards obliterated the inscrip- 
tion which in the warmth of ils gratitude it 
had placed beneath the figure, ' OmniaCutleri 
cedat labor Amphitheatre' (Penmakt, Some 
.<<eo>unto/Xoru2o7i,3rdedit. pp. 372-3), One 
of hia last acU was to rebuild in 1682 the 
north gallery in the church of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, hia own parish, for the benefit 
of the poor. He also gave an annual sum of 
37/. to the parish for their relief. After a 
long illness Cutler died on 16 April 1693, 
■g^ 86, worth 300,000/. according to Lul- 
trdl. He was buried at St. Margaret's, 
Weatmiuster, and although he himself de- 
sired *to be buryed without any aort of pompe,' 
the almost incredible sum of 7,606/. is said to 
have been expended on hie funeral. Hia will 
is not wanting in philanthropy. By hia first 
wife, Elicia, daughter of Sir 'Thomas Tipping, 
knt, of Wheatneld, O.tfordshire (marriage 
license dated 26 July 1669), he had an only 
daughter EIizabeth,who married Charles Bod- 
ville Robartes, earl of Radnor, and died issue- 
leaBonl3Jan.l696. Shehadmarriedwithout 
her fether's consent, but two days before his 
death he sent for her and her husband and 
' told them he freely forgave them and had 
aettled his estate to their satisfaction.' Re 
married secondly Elizabeth, daughter and 
coheiress of Sir Thomas Foote, lord mayor 
of London in 1650, and one of Cromwell's 
knights. The only child of this marriage, a 
dat^ter named uso Elizabeth, became the 
wife of Sir William Portman, bart., E.B., of 
Onluvd, Somersetehire, and brought him a 



fortune of 30,000/. She died before her father, 
leaving no children. The portrait of Cutler 
at Grocers' Hall ia that of a good-looking man 
in a black wig. Arbuthnot s anecdote of his 
stockings is well known; 'Sir John Cutler 
had a pair of black worsted stockings which 
his maid darned so often with silk that they 
becanteat last a pairof silkstockings.' Wy- 
cherley, his contemporary and possibly his 
debtor, haa addressee a copy of verses to him, 
caUed 'The Praise of Avarice.' 

[Haath's Some Account of [he Company of 
Grocers, 2nd edit. pp. 2-t~5. 29, 134, 2 S 8-307 ; 
Le Neve's Podigroes of Xnights, Harl. Soc. viii. 
7S ; Bnrke'a Extinct Baronetage, p. 1*7; Pope's 
Works (Elwin and Coarthope), iii. 164 ; Mank'e 
Coll. of Pbys. (1878), i. 250-1, iii. 328 ; Pennant's 
Some Account of London, 3rd edit. pp. 372-3, 
4*1-3: Brajley's Londiniann, iv. 138; Ward's 
Lives of the Profaasora of Gresham College, i. 
1 74 ; Birch's Hist, uf the Royal Society, i. 484~S; 
Bojle'a Works, V. 333 ; Jones's Hibl. of Hare- 
wood, pp. SI, 66, 140, IfiO, 200, 270-79; Notes 
and Queries, 3rd Her. ii. 18; Lysona'a Magna 
Britanniii, Ciimbridgeshire. vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 
288-7 ; Stow's Survey (Strypo), vol. 1. bk. i. p. 
289 ; Brayley and Bntton's Beauties of England 
and Wales, vol. x. pt. iii. p. 418 ; Pepyss Diary 
(Bright), ii, 132, 182, 349, 388; Evelyn's Diary 
(18S0-a), i. 331, ii. 89, 73; Thonnby's Diaiy, 
i. 233. 300 ; Lutlrell's Relation of State Aflairs 
{1887). i!. 608. iii. 23, 78, 78, 81. 87. 94, 125, 
126 ; Will reg. in P. C. C. 42, Coker ; Cal. Slate 
Papers (Dom. 1660-1), p, 439. (Dom, 1683-4). 
p. 115; Lysonl^s Environs, iii, 454, iv. 257.371, 
388; Wycherlsj'a Posthumoua Worts (1728). 
pt, ii. pp. 200-6 ; Chester's London Marriage 
Licensea, ed. Foster, 369; Household Words, 
iii. 427-8,1 G. G. 

CUTLER, WILLIAM HENRY (ft, 1792), 

musician,bominLondon in 1792, was taught 
muaic by his father at a very early age. Be- 
fore he waa five yeara old he could play a 
violin concerto, but showing more talent for 
the spinet he had some lessona on that in- 
strument from J. H, Little, and subsequently 
on the pianoforte from G. E. Griffin. About 
1799 he learnt singing and thorough bass 
from l)r, Arnold, and in 1800 he made his 
first appearance at a concert at the Haymar- 
ket Theatre, when he played a pianoforte 
concerto by Viotti. In 1801 he studied at 
Cambridge for a short time under Busby, but 
in 1808 ne was placed in the choir of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, on leaving which he studied 
the theoiT of music under W. Russell. In 
1812 Cutler took the degree of AIus,Bac. at 
Oxford; hia exercise, an anthem, 'O praise 
the Lord,' was performed there on 1 Dec 
and subsequently published by subscription. 
In 1818 he was appointed organist of St. 
Helen's, Bishopagate, and shortly afterwards 
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adopted the Logieiiaii fTStam of taach ia g 
muac He opened en ecedemy for thiepnr- 
poee, but the Tentuie wee unsoooeeefiil, end 
ceme to en end in e few yeen^ time. In 
1821 Cutler aeng at the jSnaj Line or»- 
torioe, bat fiuled, owing, it wee eeid, to nei^ 
Toumeea. In 1828 he reeigned hie poet et 
St. Helenas, end became orgeniet— or, ee he 
etyled it. 'Meestro di Ce];«Ue'— of Qoebec 
Street ChepeL About thie time he eeeme 
to have taught in Yarmouth end Norwich 
as well as in London ; he ie leet heard of in 
■the latter place on 6 June 1824, when he 
gave a grand concert at the Opera Houae, 




of thie the afiair wae a dieastrous fiulure. 
Cutler afterwards published a manifesto, ex- 
plaining that he hoped to have gained both 
nme and money by this yenture, but the 
critics declared that * his expose iseren more 
curious than his oratorio, and he has oonde- 
ecended to prove that however bad his music 
may be, his logic and his English are even 
worse.' After this Cutler disappears without 
leaving any trace,* even the date of his death 
being unknown. He published some mie- 
oellaneous music fa list of which is ^ven in 
the anonymous ' Dictionary of Musicians,' ed. 
1827), but none of it is at all remarkable. 

[Diet, of Muiricians, ed. 1827, p. 195 ; Har- 
monicon, July 1824; London Magazine, July 
1824.] W. B. S. 

CUTPURSE, MOLL. [See Frith, 
Mabt.] 

CUTTANCE, Sib ROGER (J. 1650- 
1669), captain in the navy, a native of Wey- 
mouthy was in June 1651 appointed captain 
of the Pearl frigate, and served for some 
months under the command of Sir George 
Ayscue. On the breaking out of the Dutch 
war in May 1652, he was transferred to the 
Sussex of 40 ffuns, and commanded her till 
the peace, taking part in the battles of the 
Kentish Knock, 28 Sept. 1652, of Portland, 
18 Feb. 1652-3, and off the Texel, 2-3 June 
and 31 July 1053. In 1654 he commanded 
the Langport, with Blake, in the Mediter- 
ranean, and assisted in the reduction of Porto 
Farina, 4 April 1055 [see Blake, Robert]. 
In October 1655 he accompanied the general 
to England, returning with nim to the coast of 
Spain in the following spring, but came home 
affain with Mountagu and Stayner in October 
lo56. In 'May 1657 he was apj^inted to the 
Naseby, in wnich ship he contmued for the 
next four years, for the greater part of the time 
as Monntaga*8 flag captain, and especially 



w]MB,mMn[lO8q,tb0 NMeb^hadW 
changed to ftojil Oh>rii% and hrowAttfce 
king to Kngiand. In 1091 he BMVfM, wtk 
Monntagii, than Eeri. of Seadwieh, to Ifce 
Bapl JiuDMti end in 1066 to tbe Mnee^ k 
whidi Sandwidi hoisted hie flair aa adnnl 
of the blue aqvadion. and by nia dadahe 
oondnet in the battle or 8 June mainlj eonftiH 
bnted to the defeat and lont of the Iraldi [aw 
MovHTAAir, Edwabd. Eabl or Sumwns]. 
On the retom of tne fleet Onttanee wai 
knighted bjr the kingylJoljlOOS. TbeDab 
of xoric resigned tte nnminaiMi to Sandwiefa, 
with whom Outtanoe atiU continued in the 
pontion afterwaida known aa captain of the 
fleet. It waa Sandwich'a last oonunsad at 
sea in that war, owing, it waa fieeeljssidyto 
the scandal that was spread abraad aboat 
the plundering certain DaUsh ESast Tndiain 
that were oaptored. Wbaterer the Uaas 
was, Cnttance shared it, and in ds yd, aeooid- 
ing to FtoySyWas the leallj goilty psiaon 

2^FT8,.D&y,26 Feb. 1087-8, ^ BecieaB). 
any esse it was nrobaUy^ oooaidefed an- 
adyisame to employ nim again afloat at tkst 
time, and of any avil employmettt he msj 
have had we have no inlonnation. In the 
next war, 1872, when Sandwich again hoistBd 
his flsff, Guttsnce was no lonffer with him; 
but whether by reascm of deaui, sidmess, or 
his holding some office on shoce^ does not 
appear. 

in 1858 his son^ after serving as a lieute- 
nant at Porto Esnna and Santa Grus, when 
in command of a ship of war and in charge 
of a convoy for Bordeaux, was taken prisoner, 
and carried into San Sebastian. 'There,' 
wrote his father (27 Dec. 1858), < he is closelv 
confined through the means of Captain Beach a 
wife, until her husband, who is a prisoner io 
England, is set at liberty.* Two months later 
he was exchanged for Beach, who after the 
Ilestoration returned to England, and served 
for many years both afloat and at the admi- 
ralty (Charnock, i. 61), but of young Cut^ 
tance nothing more is known. 

[Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, 1651- 
1667 ; Pepys's Diary, passim (see Index) ; Penn's 
Memorials of Sir William Pemi. The memoir 
in Chamock 8 Biog. Nav. i. 12 is valueless.] 

J. K.L. 

CUTTINGE, FRANCIS (16th cent.), 
lutenist and musical composer, was one of 
the most distinguished composers of lute 
music towards the close of the reig^ of EULssr 
beth and the beginning of that of James. 
Nothing is known of his parentage, but fii- 
milies of the same name were livinj^ about 
this period in Cornwall and Devonshire, and 
one William Cuttinge, a native of East 
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Dereham, Norfolk, was living in London, 
where he died 4 March 1599. In 1696 Cut- 
tinge contributed several pieces to William 
Baney's * New Booke of Tabliture ; ' other 
manuscript compositions by him are pre- 
served in the British Museum (Eg. 2046, 
Add. MS. 31392) and the Oxford Music 
School Collection. On 9 March 1607 Anne 
of Denmark wrote to Arabella Stuart that 
* the king off denmarks gentleman haith in- 
sisted with us, for the licensing your seruant 
Thomas Cottings to depart from you but not 
without your permission to our brothers 
seruice,' and the request was repeated in a 
letter from Prince Henry: * The queenes ma. 
hath commaunded me to signifie to your la. 
that shee would haue Cutting your la. seruant 
to send to the king of Denmark because he 
desyred the queen that shee would send him 
one that could play vpon the lute.' It seems 
possible that this Thomas Cuttinge was the 
same as Francis, and that the queen mistook 
his christian as well as his surname. Ara- 
bella Stuart 3rielded, and it is to be presumed 
that Cuttinge went to Denmark, though if 
he did he must, like Dowland [q. v.], have 
returned before long, as the list of Trince 
Henry's household in 1610 contains the name 
of * Mr. Cuttynge * as one of the musicians. 
After this there is no further trace of him. 

[Harl. MSS. 252, 642, 6986 ; Add. MS. 32490, 
T.T. 49; Blomefield's Hist, of Norfolk, x. 219; 
Somerset House Gazette, ii. 27 ; Prefcice to Dow- 
land's First Book of Airs (Mus. Ant. Society) ; 
Visitations of Cornwall and Devon (Harl. Soc.) ; 
information from Mr. W. R. Sims.] W. B. S. 

CXJITS, JOHN, Bakon Cutts of Gow- 
ran, Ireland (1661-1707), lieutenant-general, 
was second son of Richard Cutte or Cuttes of 
Woodhall, Arkesden, an Essex squire of an 
old &mily owning property at ArKesden and 
Matching in that county, by his wife Joan, 
daughter of Sir Richard Everard, baronet, of 
Much Waltham, Essex. Richard Cuttes about 
1670 became devised of the Cambridgeshire 
estates of his collateral relative, Sir John 
Cutts, baronet, of Childerley, Cambridge- 
flhire. His second son, John, was probably 
bom in 1661, at Arkesden, not at Matching 
as often stated (for particulars and pedigree 
see Trans. Essex ArcJueoL Soc. iv. 31-42). 
He entered Catharine Hall, Cambridge, as a 
fellow-commoner in February 1676 (St. Cath. 
ColL MSS. xnHist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. 424), 
but his name does not appear among the 
graduates until the date of his honoraij 
oegree in 1690. After the deaths of his 
fauier and elder brother Richard, who died 
unmarried, he succeeded to the paternal 
estates, which he states were then worth 



2,000/. a year (Trans. Essex Archcsol. Soc. 
ut supra), and appears to have been in 
the suite of the Duke of Monmouth at the 
Hague at the period described by Macau- 
lay in 'History of England,* i. 531. Cutts 
states (ib.) that * in the year Charles II died * 
(1685) he broke off an engagement with 
Mrs. Villiers, at the express desire of Wil- 
liam, prince of Orange, conveyed through the 
Duke of Monmouth, with solemn assurance 
of high reward in the event of the prince 
ever coming to England. Which of the ladies 
whose names scandal associated with William 
of Orange (Strickland, Queens of Eng- 
landf vii. 49 et seq.) is here meant is not ap- 
parent from Cutts s hasty memoranda. Later 
in the same year Cutts, who had scholarly 
tastes and wrote flowing and not ungraceful 
verses, made his iirst appearance in print, in 
England, 10 Nov. 1686, in * La Muse de Ca- 
valier ; or an Apology for such Gentlemen as 
make Poetry their Diversion not their Busi- 
ness, in a letter by a scholar of Mars to one 
of Apollo.' The letter, which is in rhyme, 
alludes to some anonymous critic, who had 
objected to soldiers wielding the pen, and 
accused Cutts of ' railing against the stage 
and court,' and to whom there is an indecent 
rejoinder appended. Next year Cutts was 
among the English volunteers serving under 
Charles, duke of Lorraine, against the Turks 
in Hungary. He greatly distinguished him- 
self by his heroism at the siege and capture 
of Buda in July 1680, for which he received 
the appointment of * adjutant-general ' to the 
Duke of Lorraine, stated to have been the first 
military commission he ever held (Compleat 
Hist, of Europe f 1707, p. 455). A passage 
in Addison's ' Musas Anglicante ' is said to 
refer to Cutts having been the first to plant 
the imperialist flag on the walls of Buda. 
In March 1687 he published in London his 
* Poetical Exercises, written on several oc- 
casions,' with a dedication to Mary, princess 
of Orange. Some extracts from this little 
book are given by Horace Walpole in * Royal 
and Noble Authors,' v. 220-2. It also con- 
tains a piece dedicated to the Duchess of 
Monmouth, who had asked Cutts's opinion of 
Boileau's poems, and a few songs ' set by His 
Majesty's Servants, Mr. Abel and Mr. King.' 
In March 1688, Narcissus Luttrell records 
that ' Mr. Cutts is gone to Holland, and made 
lieutenant -colonel of a regiment there * (i2«- 
lation of State Affairs (1857), i. 435). A 
small portrait of Cutts, taken by the court 
painter Wissing, somewhere about this time, 
IS now in the National Portrait Gallery, and 
was engraved among Richardson's portraits. 
It represents a handsome young fellow, with 
dark hazel eyes, and features less aquiline 
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than in Inter likenesses, in silvered corslet, tbu^lit at the battle of Steinkirk, where his 
hire nerkcloth, and dark wig. General Hugh regiment was one of those cut to pieces 
Mac-kay of the Dutch s(*r\-ice, who knew , in Mackay^s division, and himself wais grie- 
Cutt^ well, de.s(Tihed him a year or two later vously wounded in the foot. He returned to 
as 'pretty tall, lusfty and well shaped, an England on crutches, and soon after his re- 
agreable comiwinion, with ahundnnee of wit, coven* lost his wife, who died 19 Feb. 18&3, 
atfable and familiar, hut Uxt much neized with her jointure of 2,500/. a year passing away to 
vanity and self-cnnceit,' which was, no di)ubt, the next heir. In July the same year he wn& 
a truthful ei)it<mie of his character. Cutts re]M)rted to be engaged to one of the queen's 
wa.<« one of * the gentlemen of most ortho<lox maids of honour, a sister of the not^oiu 
principles in church and state' who returned Lord Mohuu (Ll'TTKELL, iii. 143), but the 
to Knglaiid with "William of Orange at the match never took ]ilace. The same year he 
rt»v<)lut ion, his rank being that of lieutenant- was appointed governor of the Isle of Wight, 
colonel in a regiment of Kngiish foot, formed Kxtracts from a series of thirty-two letters, 
in Holland by CcJonel Sidney, afterwards adtlressedbyCuttstohislieut^nant-gi"*venii>r. 
liiarl of Komney, andn.)lon»'l 1st foot guards. | O)lonel J<ihn Dudley, afterwards governor of 
Of this regiment — which was not one of the Massncliusi*tts, have lately been printed by 
six so-i-alled 'Holland' regiments, and was . the Miussachusi'tts Historical Society from 
disbanded later— Cutts soon became colonel, the originals in pa^^se-ssion of the "NVinthrop 



but his name has not l)een found in the 
War Ollice (Home Othce) militarv entry 



family. They extend over a period of ten years 
and aftbrd some insight into Cutts's way;?. 



books of tiie perioil. In January KilK) he . Di>similar as they were in many respect* 
was <mler«.»d to complete his regiment to a . for Dudley had been bred to the ministry and 
hundn'd men jht com]mny, and in March had much of the puritan about him — the 
proceeded with it to Ireland. Before leaving, ' men were both eagi.*r place-hunters, and coe- 
• the king madt* him a grjint of lands belong- | scions that they were necessary to each other, 
ing to the Jesuits in certain counties* {li*'- . Cutts is constantly stimulating Dudleys zeal 
la f ion 0/ iStatv Affaira ( 18.57), ii. 24). He ' by ])romise8 of preferment, and exacting in 
served through the campaign of that year, | return all manner of ser\'ices, not only in 
signalised himself at the battle of the Boyne, i managing the municipal and electoral con- 
and was wounded during the siege of Lime- stituencies of the island, but in paving his 



rick. ^liicaulay states that at the Boyne 
Cutts wa> at the head of his rej^iment, since 



bills, pacifying his creditors, who appear to 
have never been wanting, and even lx>ttliug 



famous as the 5tii fusiliers {Ilist. of KngL 1 his wine. Now and then Dudley is taken 
iii. <5:?5). Th<.Te is no ]>ro«)f tliat Cutts was to task with scmie vivacity, but the crM-»Inej»> 
ever in that regiment, and the regiment ' never endured long. Cnfortunatelv the 
known then and utTer as *Cutt.s's' foot, ns lieutenant-governor's re]>lies an.' not forth- 
stated abo\«', wji> oue <»f those afterwards ' coming {Pror. M(mm. Hist. »SVx*. 18^>). Cutts 
disbando«l. On t} Dec. lOlK), King William 1 was one of the brigadiers in the dis;i>trou'5 
* was plea.s»'d to confer a mark of fuvcnir on , Brest exptKlition of 10^4. He aecompanit-J 
C'olonrl .John Cutts,' by creating liim Baron Carmarthen in his daring reconnaissance, in Ji 
Cutts of (lowran in the kingdom of Ireland. | small galley, of the French posit ion in Cama- 
About tlie same time the university of Cam- ' ret> Bay (Pfrkurixk Oshokxe, Marqui> fif 
bridge conferred on him t lie lionorury degree Carman lien, yarrativc lire^t 72/y>. p. 14). 
of Lli.D. (.)n l.s Dl'c. H59(), Cutts married ^ and was wounded at the third landing at 
his iirsi wife, a widow with a large jointure. Brrst. When General Talmash died of his 
She was Klizabeth, daughter of (MM)rge Clark, ' wounds, Cutts succeeded him as colonel of 
merchant, of London, and had been twice the Coldstream guards on i^ Oct. ItJlM. (hi 
marrij'd before, first to .Tohn Morley (»f the death of Queen Mary in Decemlx^r of 
Glynd*', ^>ussex, and secondly to. Tohn Trevor, the same year, Cutts, who appears to have 
secretary of Stat <^ to Charles n. The special induljjed his poetic tastes am id:<t all the 
license is extant, an«l descrilies Cutt> as a distractions of court and camp, wrote a 
ba<'li»'lor, aged twenty-nine, and the huly a monody, a rather stilte<l elfusion, which a]»- 
widoNv, aged thirty. Cutts returned to the pnirs in' State Poems,' p. 191K In the spring 
arniv in Ireland in July HiDl, and succeeded .' of 1(>0.') ('utts was sent to Flanders as one of 
to the connnund of the Brine*.' of Hesse- ^ the commissioners for settling tin; bank of 
Darmstadt's brigade wlien th»' prince was Antwer]), and in the summer he was engaged 
disabled by wounds at Aughrim. He com- at the sirge of Namur, where his splendid 
manded the troops that took possession of courage throughout thesiege.and particularly 
Limerick on its surrend«T. He afterwards ' at thetinal assault, gained him the honourable 
went as brigadier-genenil to Inlanders, and , nickname of *the Salamander' (MACAri..\Y, 
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JBist iy. 590-7). Returning to England, 
the popular hero of the siege, he was in 
constant attendance on the king's person 
when not employed on military duty. Besides 
the Earl of ]rortland, he was the only witness 
of William's interview with the conspirator 
Prendergrass (t&. 666), and his devotion to 
the king in defeating BarkleVs plot was re- 
compensed hy the gin of the forfeited manor 
of Dumford, said to be worth 2,000/. a year, 
which had belonged to Caryll [g. v.], the 
late queen's secretary, and which Cutts after- 
wards sold to CarylT's brother for 8,000/. In 
1696, Cutts was appointed captain of the 
body ^ard, and in January 1697 he mar- 
ried his second w^ife, Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Pickering, baronet, of Whad- 
don, Cambridgesliire. She is described as pos- 
sessing 1,400/. a year (Luttrbll, iv. 174). 
In the summer of 1697 ho was engaged in 
the negotiations which led to the treaty of 
RyswicK, during which he was despatched 
on a mission to Vienna. He brought home 
the welcome tidings of peace, and a few 
weeks later had the misfortune to lose his 
young wife, who died on 23 Nov. 1697, after 
giving birth to a dead child. She was only 
eighteen, and is described by Bishop Atter- 
bury, who preached her funeral sermon, as 
a young person of great piety (Atterbury, 
Sermons UTid Discourses y i. sermon vi.) Nahum 
Tate addressed to Cutts * a consolatory poem 
... on the death of his most accomplished 
lady,* and John Hopkins published an elegy 
at the same time (1698). An allegorical 
print desifjned by Thomas Wall, and engraved 
in mezzotmt by B. Lens, suggested by Tate's 

S)em, is described in Noble's continuation of 
ranger's * Biog. Hist.' i. 369-70. On 4 Jan. 
1698 the palace at Whitehall was burned 
down, on which occasion Cutts, combating the 
flames with the wretched appliances then 
available, at the head of his cfoldstreamers, 
was as conspicuous as he had been in the 
breach at Namur. In 1699 he addressed 
to the king a curious letter on the subject 
of his debts, which some years ago was 
printed in the * Transactions of the Essex 
Society/ from an original then in possession 
of Mr. W. W. Cutt« of Clapham. In this 
letter Cutts estimates his debts at 17,600/. 
He reminds the king of many promises, and 
begs that his confidence may be respected, as 
he has never betrayed his majesty s secrets. 
In 1700 Cutts was engaged in a dispute with 
the burgesses of Newport, Isle of Wight, in 
respect of their having returned a certain 
mayor after another person had been ap- 
pointed to the office by Cutts. The case was 
tried at nisi prius before Lord-chief-justice 
Holt, on 7 May 1700, when the jury found a 
YOL. tm. 



special verdict. A little later, Richard Steele, 
who was Cutts's private secretary, and was 
indebted to him for his company in Lord 
Lucas's fusiliers, dedicated to Cutts his * Chris- 
tian Hero.' Steele subsequently published 
in the fifth volume of the ' Tatler some of 
Cutts's verses, as the productions of * Honest 
Cynthio.' As brigadier-general, Cutts ac- 
companied Marlborough to Holland in 1701. 
In March 1702 he became a major-general 
on the English establishment, and lieutenant- 
general the year after {Home Office Mili- 
tary Entry Books, vol. v.) After a brief visit 
to England in the spring of 1702, he re- 
turned to Holland bearing the tidings of 
the combined declaration of hostilities, which 
formally onened the war of the Spanish suc- 
cession. He bore an active part in the 
ensuing operations, and won fresh fame by 
the capture of Fort St. Michael, a detached 
outwork of the important fortress of Ven- 
loo in Guelderland, by a sudden assault on 
18 Sept. 1702. The achievement was vari- 
ously regarded. Cutts's enemies, and they 
were many, viewed it as a vain-glorious act 
of one who, in the words of SNvift, was * brave 
and brainless as the sword he wears.' Nor 
was this idea altogether scouted in the army, 
where Cutts's romantic courage rendered him 
popular. Captain Parker of the royal Irish, 
who was one of the storming party, after de- 
scribing the onrush of the a.ssailunts * like 
madmen without fear or wit,' winds up by 
saying : * Thus were the unaccountable orders 
of my Lord Cutts as unaccoimtably executed, 
to the great astonishment of the whole army 
and of ourselves when we came to reflect 
upon what we had done; however, had not 
several unforeseen accidents concurred, not 
a man of us could have escaped' {Captain 
Parker's Memoirs). Probably Cutts, the 
hero of many assaults, had measured the 
chances more truly than his critics. In any 
case, the enterprise succeeded. It was, as 
Cutts suggests in a modest and soldierlike 
letter to Lord Nottingham, the first real blow 
struck at the enemy. Cutts's persistent de- 
tractor. Swift, who wrote of him as * about 
fifty, and the vainest old fool alive,' seized 
the occasion for a scurrilous lampoon, en- 
titled* Ode toa Salamander,' which gave deep 
off*ence to Cutts's friends. Cutts had sat for 
the county of Cambridge in five successive 
parliaments, from 1689 to 1701, and on one 
occasion, in 1693, had been nearly unseated 
on petition (see Comm(m£ Journals^ xi. 27, 
46, 84, 90--3). In the first parliament sum- 
moned after the accession of Queen Anne he 
was returned for the borough of Newport, 
Isle of Wight, for which he sat up to the 
time of his death. Cutts remained in com- 
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mand ol' the Knpflish troo])s when Marl- stoke; and Joanna, who was unmarried. 
lK>rough went home in the winter of 1702-3, Joanna Cutts ap])ear9 to have remonstrated 
and sul)stHjuently made the campaign of 1703. with Swift on account of his persistent ahus*- 
When tht» troops again went into wint4?r of her brother (Swift, Work*, ii. 395), und 
qnurters he rotiinuH.! home, and appears not her name appears in the * Calendar of Trea- 
to have rejoined t lie army until after its ar- sury Papers, 1708-14, as lier late brothers 
rival in Havaria. (^ueen Anne i.s stated to have representative in respect of certain out.8tand- 
uiade him a present of l/XK)/. out of her pri\-j' ing claims for sums expended on Carisbrook 
])urse before starting. He was third in com- Castle during his governorship of the Isle of 
mand at the battle oflUenheim, where his divi- Wight. 

sion was hotly engagtnl throughout the dav. ' [j^io^aphical notices of Lorf Cutts arecom- 
An hnglish brigade ol his division, Kows, parativdy few and brief, and mortlv exhibit 
supported by a brigade of Hessians, com- some confusion of persons and dates. Materials 
menct'd the act ion by an attack on the village ^iH be found in Essex Arch^ol. Soc. Trausac- 
of Jilenlieim. In the distribution-list of tlie tions, vol.iv. ; London Gazettes, 1688-1706 ; Bur- 
(lueeii's Iniunty after the victory Cutts's name ■ net's Hist, of his own Time; Narcissos Luttrell. 
appears as senior of the four lieutenant-gene- i Relation of Stjite Affairs (1857) ; D'Auvergnes 
rals with the annv who rec«uved 240/. each I Histories of the Flanders Campaigns ;Ma<aulay* 
as such ( Treamry Papers, xciii. 79, in Public Hist, of England, vols. iii. iv. v. and the works 
Kecr>rd OiHce). * Blenlieim was Cutts's last therein referred to; in the published livw of 
tijrlit. h:arlv in the following veor he was ap- 1 J^»°g William and Marlborough, and in Mari- 
pointedomraander-in-chief ii'i Ireland under ^r^^gj; Despatches, whiTe the notices are few. 
he Duke of Ormonde, a post considered to ^he letters to C olonelDudley published in the 
I .1 ,./uvw /Tj- A \rc'o r^ , Massachusetts Ili»»t. Soc. Transactions may also 

be. worth <;.00<)/. a year {Rx,t MS^, Comm. \ ^^ mentioned. These have been issued as a 
/ th Hep. L>40 . He was cordially received by ■ ^^ ^^^^ nt. in the Foreign Office Records 

Ormonde, and was swoni m one of the lords \^ ^hg V\M\q Keconl Office incidental partini- 
justioes; but his health was much broken, l,irs will be found in Treaty Piipers 80. 81,82. 
and he appears to have been aggrieved at , and under Flanders. 128-9. The military re- 
reiiiovallrora more active scenes. According cords offered very little information rwspectiiig 
to some accounts {Motithly Misc. i.) he con- \ him. Autograph letters in Cutts*8 peculiarly 
tracted a third marriage, but of this there tall, bold handwriting are to bo found in Brit. 




, , ^ I .. 4-.„., 1 i' I amoDff the Marquis of Ormonde s papers at Kil- 

bur 110 trace can be tourul ot anv monument , ,1 .1 i u- i 1 *• 

, . I i 1 ^ 1 • • , A- ^ J k»nnv ( astle, of which an explanation is ci^en 

havinnr ,.vor been erected to him ( AoM. and , .^^ j^:^^ j^,^^ ^^,^^ 3^j ^^ ^.^^ ^^^ ;^^^^^ 

Qf^rnrs, .,1 h s.>r. X. 49S). George Montague, .^^^ ^^^^^^^ ,^^^^ „,^ extracts given, in 8th Rep.] 
the trieiid oi i lorace W alpole and a grand.son n ^j^ q 

of the rtrst Ladv (.'utts bv a former liusband 1 

(///>/. MSS. Comm. 8ihHep. (i>), 11l>-18), ' CUTWODE, TTIO^L^S C^. 1599), i>.>.'t, 
a])pears to ha\e intended to erect a mcmii- ' published in lo99 a very curious poem en- 
inent to Lrird Cutts somewhere, for which 1 titled * Caltha Poetarum : or Tlie Bumble 
\Val])ole wrotti an epitaph, but there is no Bee,'8vo, consist ing of 187 seven-line stanzas. 
])rool' that the design was ever earned fur- ' Prefixed is a prose address * To the Conceited 
ther. Cutts at the time of his death was 1 Poets of our Age,' which is foUowtni by some 
one of the lords jiistict's of the kingdom of verses headed * G. S. in commendation of th»» 
Ireland, commander-in-chief of the king's author.' The poem shows some skill of ver- 
forcos there, a lieutenant-general on the Eng- sificaticm and archness of fancy; but as the 
lish and Irish establishments, colonel of the veiled personal alliLsions are now uniutelli- 
Coldstream guards and of a regiment of royal gible, it is tedious to read through the 1>^7 
Iragoons in Ireland (afterwards disbanded), stanzas. Occasionally Cutwode is somewhat 

licentious. His lapses from the path of mo- 
desty are not so serious as Warton represents 
(Iliif. ofJEnf/l. Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, iv. 370) : 
but tlie Archbishop of Canterbury disap- 
proved of the poem, and in June 1599 ordered 
it to be committed to the flames, with Mars- 
ton's * Pvgmalion ' and Marlowe's translation 
of Ovid's * Epistles/ In 1815 a reprint of * Cal- 



ca])taiii oi' the king's body guard of gentle- 
men-at-arms, and governor of the Isle of 
AVight. lb? left no issue by either of his 
wives. Besides his elder brother, who, as 
.st at ed before, ])redeceased him, Cutts had three 
sisters : Anne, who married John Withers of 
the Middle Temple, and died young; Mar- 
garet, who married John Acton of Basing- 
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tha Poet arum* was presented to the Rox- 
burghe Club by Richard Heber. 

[Ritson*s Bibl. Poet. ; Arber's Transcript, iii. 
677 ; Corner's Bibl. Cat. i. 432.] A. H. B. 

CWICHELM (d. 630), king of the West 
Saxons, eldest son of Cynegils fcj. v.l, was 
associated with his father in the Kingstiip in 
614, and with him inflicted a severe defeat 
on the Britons at Beandun, probably Bamp- 
ton in Oxfordshire, slaying two thousand and 
sixty-five of the enemy (A.-S. Chron. sub an. 
614). Fearful of the rapidly growing power 
of Eadwine, kin^ of Northumbria, and con- | 
scions probably tnat he was about to attack 
the West-Saxon kingdom [see CnfEOiLs], 
Cwichelm in 626 sent an assassin named 
Eumer to slay him. Eumer found Eadwine 
holding his Easter-court near the Derwent, 
and obtained an audience by feigning to bring 
a message from his master ; he attacked the 
king with a poisoned dagger, and would 
have slain him had not the faithful thegn 
Lilla sacrificed his own life for the king 
(B^EDA, H, E. ii. 9). Cwichelm shared the 
defeat inflicted on his father by Eadwine. 
He assisted him in his victorious war against 
the East Saxons, and in the fierce and unde- 
cided battle with the Mercian king Penda at 
Cirencester. In 636, the year after his father 
had received Christianity, he too was bap- 
tised by Birinus at Dorchester in Oxford- 
shire. He died before the end of the year, 
leaving a son Cuthred [see Cbnwbalh]. Cwi- 
chelm^ memory is preserved by Cwichelms- 
hloewe (Scutchamfly), a mound covered with 
a clump of trees in the midst of the Berkshire 
hills, about midway between Wallingford 
and Ashbury. 

[BsBda's Hist. Eccl. (Eng. Hist. Soc.) ; Anglo- 
Saxon Chron. (Rolls Ser.) ; Florence of Wor^ 
ccster (Eng. Hist. Soc.) ; Henry of Huntingdon 
(Mon. Hist. Brit.); Parker's Early History of 
Oxford (Oxford Hist. Soc.)] W. H. 

C YBI, CUBI, or KEBI ( /. 560 ?), saint, 
was one of the more famous of the great 
host of Welsh saints who flourished during 
the sixth century. His existence may be re- 
garded as proved by the foundations always 
connected with his name, but the details of 
his life, as told by the hagiographers, are 
not trustworthy. He is said to have sprung 
from a noble Cornish stock, and to have 
been, through his mother Owen, a cousin 
of St. David. The different genealogies of 
the saint do not, however, entirely agree, and 
as there were other districts besides the mo- 
dem county which were known as Cornwall, 
and with which the saint is equally likely to 
be connected, his Cornish origin also has 



sometimes been dii<puted. It is said that he 
spent much of his early life in Gaul, and 
went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; but the 
latter is almost as unlikely as the story that 
he was consecrated bishop by Hilary of Poi- 
tiers, who flourished two centuries earlier 
than he. He is then said to have returned 
to his native land, and, after various adven- 
tures in Gwent, to have oetaken himself to 
Ireland. Thence he was expelled by a wicked 
chief, Crubthir Fintam, and compelled to put 
to sea with his disciples in an open boat. lie 
was miraculously save<l from a tempest, and 
landed in Anglesea, then under the power 
of the 'island dragon,' Maelgwn, king of 
Gwynedd, whom we know, from Gildas, his 
contemporary', to have flourished about the 
middle of the sixth century. At first Mael- 
gwn was hostile, but ultimately proved a 
good friend to him. On the island on which 
the town of Holyhead is now built, and 
which Maeljnvn himself perhaps granted to 
the saint, Cybi found a remote ana congenial 
site for the great Celtic monastt^ry over which 
he became abbot and bishop, and with which 
he is chieflv connected. The island still re- 
tains in Welsh the name of Ynys Gybi, and 
Holyhead itself of Caergybi. Tliere Cybi 
lived for the rest of his life, and there he was 
buried. The parish church of the modern 
town still retains its dedication to him. The 
names of his followers, such as Caffo, appear 
among the saints giving name to neighbour- 
ing parishes in Anglesea. Three Llangybis, 
in widely difftTent jiarts of Wales (Carnar- 
vonshire, Cardiganshire, and Monmouth- 
shire), are named after the saint. The day 
of St. Cybi is 8 Nov. 

[Vita Sancti Kebi in Rev. W. J. Rees's Lives 
of the Cambro-British Saints, pp. 183-7, from 
MS. Cott. Vespasian A. xiv. ; i'rofepsor R. Rees's 
Essay on the Welsh Saints, p. 266.] T. F. T. 

CYFEIAWG. [See Cimelliauc] 
CYMBELINE. [See Cunobelinus.] 



CYNEGILS or KINEGILS {d, (U.3), 
king of the West Saxons, the son of Ceol 
[q. v.], succeeded his uncle Ceolwulf in 611 
\a,-S. Chron. sub an.) His accession was 
followed by an inroad of Britons into the 
West-Saxon kingdom. In 014 the invaders, 
probably striking over the Cotswoldsby Ciren- 
cester, and perhaps, as in early years, in al- 
liance with the llwiccan, advanced as far as 
Beandiin, which has been identified with 
Bampton, about two miles north of the Isis. 
It may be taken for granted that this inroad 
was connected with the fact that in this 
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year Cwichelm [<[. v.":, the son of (-ynegils, pp. 715. 716, 719 (Mon. Hist. Brit.); Green's 
was associatc'cl witli liis father in the king- Conquest of England, pp. 238, 239, 259. 267.] 
sliip. Thi^ two kinpfs met the Britons at W. H. 




/. i_ 11' -. V^^ ^^ ^^^^ expulsiiin of his kinsman Sipt^ 

pered the mdem^mlenco of the W est-lNixon f^^ht from the tlirone bv the Witan in 7.>). 

monarchy. Already master of the Trent ^^d was chosen to suc^^ him, SipeberLt 

valley, Kmlwine, by his marriage with the ^^ allowed to reiffn for a while as undep- 

sisterof Kadbald, king of Kent, while threat- ujn^- j^ Hamnshire. He fouo-ht munv hattlfs 




procure the us^^assination of Eadwine. The ^f ^j,,. West-Saxon territorv that lav to tl 
attempt failed, and in ^J:?)» Eadwine made ; „(,rth(»f the Tliames. C^Tiewulf was defeats 



port I 

he 
defeat e<l 




berht;^the two kings wertr slain in the battle, | Pakker). After he had reicmed a1)0ut thirtv^ 




blished his pnver in the central portion of 
th»^ island. In H:>.S the Mercian king invaded 
the dominions of (.'yn«'gils, and a fierce battle 
was fought at Cirencoster. After a dav's 



king had goni 
his mistress, and had taken only a few men 
with him, he went thither, beser the hou?»3 
by night, and surrounded the room where 
the king wus before his men werf* awan' of 




sum was togJiintlie laud ol lli.' Hwiccan.au.l tli.. gates fast: InthemnrniiigO.sriotheealdv.r 
it IS probabl.^ iliat tins treaty handed it over | ,,,,,„ ^^.j \VitVrth the late kinirV rheLMi an..! 
to Mereia, tor it Crrtaiiily tnruied part of t \u^ ^,^,^^.^.^ ,,t* liis men came against tlie jethelin-. 
dominions ot Pc'n<la .s mmi W ultlierr. During ]U,xv\iH\ to persuade tliem to make him kiiiL, 
tin. reign ot ^ vji'MTils l»irinus pn-ached t he , promising them gold and lands. and ivointiii- 
pKspel to th(.' West Faxons, and in i;:,o the ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ manv of their kinsfolk had sw^nitn 
king becain*' his convert, (-yuogils was bap- , ,^,^,^^i i,,, ,^1,^; Thev answen-d him that Ml* 
tised at Donrhestrr in Oxiordshiiv, ( )swaM, , i,i,i,i„an was dearer to them than rli-ir Innl, 
the .Northuml.rian king, who was about to ,^„(i ^i,,,^ ^i,^^^, ,,.,,^,1^ ^^..^^ iv.n,,,^, ,^i^ „^,„. 
marry his daughter, standing his siunisor. , derer:' and so thev fought with him and slew 
Atrer his baptism he tounded the W est-haxon ,,i^„ ^^^^ ,^ii j^j^ companv save ono who was 
see at Uorehest.^r, acknowliMlging Birinus us ^j,^, eaidorman's godson, And he was wound.Kl. 
the bishop. Oswald took pari m th.; grant '^len Tvuewulf was buried at Winchester, 



gn m 
burinl 



of Dorchester to the bishop, and this fact ' ^^^j l^,.orhtric ^n. v.'i was chosen to rei 
illustrates the continuance ot the North- ,,i,,tead. Cvnt:iiear.ithe;eth^lingwa.sb 
umbrian su])reinacy. I he work ot Jhriniis , ^^^ \xminster 

prosper«'d during the rest of the reiirn of r* i ' m i -»--!. ^ 

;, * •, T 1 « 1 o I u 1 [Aiitrl()->axon Chi'on. sub an. 7 oo. when* tho 

(.ynegils, several rhurc les were bu.lt, and ^ J^^ ^,f ^,^^^ ^j^.^^^j^ ^^ ^.^.^^.^^^^^ .^^^^l,j^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

many convc'i-ts were made. ( ynegils died m length; .Kthelw^-ard'sChroTiielo. cap. xviii. (Mon. 

hi. and was succeedt-d by his son ten- Jiist. r.rit.) : Klor. Wig. i. 60 (Enp. Hist. S<mv^; 

walh [q. v.] Chron. iMon. Abin^rdon, i. 14 (Rolls Series ^ ; 

[Ba>da*s Hist. Eccl. ii. 9, iii. 7; Anglo-Saxon ]*jirker's Karly History (»f Oxfonl. p. 100 (Oxfiird 

Chron. sub ann.; Florcnci' of Worcester, i. 12. Hist. Soc.) ; Freeman's Old English llistorv. p. 

16, 17 (Kng. Hist. Soe.) ; Henry of Huntingdon, 89; Green's History of Kughmd, p. 419.] AV. H. 
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CYPLES, A\'1LLIAM (1«31-1882), phi- 
losophical writer, was bom on 31 Aug. 1831 
at Longton in the Staffordshire potteries. 
His parents were eno'aged in the local indus- 
try. He educated himself with the help of 
his mother, a woman of unusual strengtn of 
character, took to journalism, edited several 
provincial newspapers, and contributed to 
many of the best periodicals of the day. He 
pubLshed two volumes of verse, * Pottery 
Poems ' and ' Satan Restored,' 1859, besides 
some anonymous novels. He had for many 
years devoted his chief thought to philoso- 
phy, and had been encouraged by J. S. Mill 
and G. H. Lewes. In 1877 he left Notting- 
ham, where he had long resided, for London. 
Here he became known to manjr eminent 
thinkers, and in 1880 published his 'Inquiry 
into the Process of Human Experience ; at- 
tempting to set forth its lower laws with 
some hints as to the higher phenomena of 
Consciousness.' The book shows thorough 
familiarity with the psychological researches 
of Professor Bain, G. H. Lewes, Mr. Herbert 



Spencer, and others, and contains many ori- 
ginal and acute remarks upon the topics dis- 
cussed. Its main purpose, however, is to in- 
dicate the defects of these writers in regard 
to higher philosophy, and to show the neces- 
sity of finoing fuller satisfaction for the moral 
and religious aspirations. Unfortimately, it 
is defaced by the adoption of an elaborate 
system of new technical phrases, which was 
a stumbling-block to readers, and perhaps 
covered some real looseness of thou^t. It 
certainly impeded the success of the book, 
and led to some sharp criticisms, to which 
Cyples replied forcibly and with good temper 
in * Mind (v. 390). lie was disappointea at 
the want of recognition of his prolonged la- 
bours. Soon afterwards he fell into ill-health, 
and died of heart disease at Hammersmith 
on 24 Aug. 1882. He was a man of great re- 
finement and nobility of character. A novel 
by him called * Hearts of Gold ' was published 
posthumously in 1883. 



[Mind, V. 273, 390, viii. 150.] 
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DABORNE, ROBERT {d. 1628), drama- 
tist and divine, states in the preface to * A 
Christian tum'dTurke,' 1612, that his descent 
was * not obscure but generous,' and it is 
probable that he belonged to the family of 
Pabome of Guildford, Surrey. A warrant 
was granted to * Daborne and others the 
queen s servants, 4 Jan. 7 Jacobi, to bring 
up and practise children in plays by the 
name of The Children of the Queen's Revels ' 
(Collier, New Facts), Among the Dulwich 
MSS. are preserved many letters, chiefly 
written in 1613, from Daborne to Henslowe. 
It appears from this correspondence that 
he wrote in 1613 four unpublished plays: 
(l) 'Machiavell and the Devil;' (2) *The 
Arraignment of London,' one act of which 
was by Cyril Toume^r ; (3) * The Bellman 
of London ; ' (4) * The Owl.' In the sprint 
of 1614 he was engaged upon a play called 
* The She Saint.' He was constantly peti- 
tioning Henslowe for loans and advances, 
his necessities being partly due to some law- 
suits in which he was involved. On more 
than one occasion he collaborated with Field 
and Massinger. There is extant an undated 
letter (circo 1613) in which the three friends 
implore Henslowe to help them in their * vn- 
fortunate extremitie' by the loan of five 
pounds, * w'*owt w*** wee cannot be bayled.' 
On 4 July 161 5 Daborne and Massinger signed 



a bond to pay Henslowe * the full and intier 
somm of three powndes of lawfull mony of 
England, at or upon the first day of August 
next.' Daborne seems to have had much 
influence with Henslowe and to have some- 
times received for his plays a higher price 
than the penurious old manager was accus- 
tomed to give. It is not known at what date 
Daborne took orders, but he published in 
1018, 8vo, * A Sermon on Zach. ii. 7,' which 
he preached at Wat^rford. From one of his 
letters to Henslowe it appears that he en- 
joyed the patronage of Lord Willoughby, and 
to that nobleman he may have owed his 
clerical preferment. He became chancellor 
of Waterford in 1619, prebendary of Lismore 
in 1620, dean of Lismore in 1621, and died 
on 23 March 1627-8. 

Only two of Dabome's plays are extant, 
and these have little interest: 1. * A Chris- 
tian tum'd Turke: or the Tragicall Lines 
and Deaths of the two famous Pyrates, "Ward 
and Danseker,' 1612, 4to, founded on An- 
drew Barker's prose narrative of the pirates' 
adventures. 2. *The Poor-man's Comfort. 
A Tragi-comedy. As it was divers times 
I Acted at the Cock-pit in Drury Lane with 
I great applause. Written by Robert Daubome, 
I Master of Arts,' 1665, 4to, of which there is 
! a manuscript copy in Egerton MS. 1994. 
I Some commendatory verses by Daborne are 
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prefixed to C[lirirtopher] B[rook]'» 'Ghmt 
of Kisg Richud the Third,' 1616. In ' The 



Dawbonia I had forgot, and let it b«: 
Hs diad ooipbituoni bj the nunuti?. 
[Allarrti Fapm, pp. 4S, 6S-BS; CoUiir'a Ha- 
moiri of Edmrd Allcrn, pp. 130-1 ; Bnnter'B 
Choma Tatam, Addit. US. S4t88, ft 862-4; 
Vwobt'b Catalcgne of Uve Dnlwieb Mannacripta, 
jip. ST-^Q, 61, 141, 839; Colllar'a Sew Fucti 
regaidioB the Lifa of Shakwpaan, p. 40 ; Cot- 
ton-* Faati Eeclea. Hibem. i. (1S61) 146, 1S7. 
190.] A. H. B. 

DAORB. AN^'E, Last. [See Fisam, 
AifSB, d. 1695.] 

DACRE, BARBARINA, L*dt (1768- 
1864). [8ee Baun>, Bakbakiha.] 



DAORE, LEONAKD {d. 1673), one of 
the promotere of the nonhem rebellion in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, wu the aecond 
sou of William, lord D&cre of GiUUnd, and 
brother of Thomu, lord Dacre. He became 
dee_ply implicated in the project for the libe- 
mtiou of Alary Queen of Scots, to whom he 
wrote friendlj letters in 1566, and who dis- 
tinguished him as 'Dacres with the croked 
bake' (Hatnes, State Paprrs, p. +46). On 
17 May 1569 his nephew, Geo^, lord D&cre, 
was Htrciilen tally kiUixl, in his minority, by 
the lull of a wooden lanltiiig'-horge at Thet- 
fiird, Xorlblk. The nejihew was then in ward 
to Thomas, duke of ^arfoll(, and his three 
eisters, coheircusea 1o liia voBt fistalea, were 
uiurried to the three sons of their giiardian, 
the Duke of Norfolk. Ijcoiiard Dacre 'was 
very nngry that so large a patrimony should 
hv law descend unto his nieces ' (Camdek, 
Annate,; ed. lU2r,-0, i. 222). 

On the hrcakiuf^ out of the rebellion of 
I'-rfig Dacre repaired to court, and Queen 
Klixabeth, although ehe had heard that he 
had l>eon secretly associated with the earls, 
admitted him to her presence at Windsor, 
lie profwsed himself to be a faithful subject, 
and returned to the north avowedly as an 
adherent of Elizabeth, but really with the 
intention of joining the rebel earls. Their 
disorderly flight from Hexham convinced him 
that their cause wax desperate. He there- 
upon seized the castle of Grcystock and other 
lioLises belonging to the Dacre family, forti- 
fied the castle of Naworth as his own inheri- 
tance, and, under pretence of protecting his 
own and resisting the rebels, 'gathered to- 
gether three thousand of the rank-riders of 
the borders, and aome others which were 



moat devot«d to tho name of the Daou, 
which, in that tract, wu a name trf gnat 
reputation.' Amon^ hit ndgfaboim ae ob- 
tained prain lor hu ^" tingniahiMl lamltj, 
and on 24 Dec 1609 be me metmOjte^ 
mended hr the Eari of Sonoc, tuntaaant- 
Keneral of die brb j of the ntnUi, ftr Ui 
honourebleierncsiniiiattheiielnle(8Biii, 
mmOTiab tf Me SAtHifn <tf 1509, ^ U7). 
The cotmeil of the nortlt waa bettar ■»■ 
q uainted with his re^ ehaiBoter, and Lad 
Scrope on 20 Jan. 156»-70 wrote to Cecil 
that ho had received the Ifod-lisutenanl^* 
ordera < for tlie getting of Xieo. Dact^a into 
safe cuatodie,' which he declared ' would be 
vary hard to come to, lying oontjnaaily «t 
Nawatd.* Aooordingly, seiape eadeavotind 
to induce him to so to Cariide, on the pka 
of holding a ooneiutaticn on the etata of the 
countiT. Dacre waa too mny to lean hie 
stronghold on such a pretAnee, and replied 
that he was confined to his bed by aa'otngywt 
' agewe,' but added that if 8<n>ope and hia 
' oolleagueewouldtakedinneratNawDiththey 
should hare hia company and the beet advice 
that his eimple head ODQlddaviBeL OnlSFeb. 
Lord HnnMon, who wee at Berwick, re- 
ceived the queen's ordere to apprehend Daeie. 
The battle which dedded IJaete'e fiwtoiie 
took place on the SOth. At dawn Lord 
Flunedon and Sir John Forater came beG>t« 
Naworth Castle, but found it so Btrongly de- 
fended that they det«rmined to march to 
Carlisle, in order to join the force under Lord 
Scrope. Dacre followed them for four miles, 
to the banks of the Chelt, where 'hys foot- 
men," says Lord Hunsdnn.'gnve the prowdeat 
obrirge upon my -luiti ibni .'Vi-r I saw." 
ThyreuponHunsduu L-bur^ud liai;ii;'i inlantry 
with his cavalry, slew betn-een three and four 
hundred of the rebels, and took between two 
end three hundred prisoners. In a graphic 
account of the enngement, written the same 
night, Lord HunMon aaya : ' Leonard Dacrea, 
I beyng with hys horsmen, was the first man 
j that flew, like a tall gentleman ; and, as I 
, thinke, never looked behind him tyll be was 
yn Lyddesdale ; and yet one of mv company 
had hym bv the arm, and jf he had nott been 
1 reakewed ty serten Skots (wherof he has 
j muny) he had been taken.' The rebel force 
1 was computed at above three thousand men, 
including one thousand cavalry, while Huns- 
don's force consisted of fewer than fifteen 
hundred men ■ of all sorts.' 

Dacre fled to Scotland, and is said to have 
sat in a convention at Leith with the Scot- 
tish nobles in April 1670. Soon afterwards 
he retired to Flanders ; and in S letter from 
Francis Norton, 18 Sept. 1671, he is stated 
to have applied to the Duke of Alva !at arms. 
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In June 1672 he was at Mechlin. In the lieutenant-colonel on 23Feb.l 852, and in 1854 

same year he wrote to Jane Dormer, duchess was appointed to command the force of royal 

of Feria, to urge King Philip to take more horse artillery, consisting of three troops, de- 

energetic means relative to England, as the signed to accompany the army sent to Turkey, 

refuses were without hope. He was then Thisforcewasattacned to the cavalry division 

receiving a pension from King Philip of one under Lieutenant-general the Earl of Lucan, 

hundred florins per month. and Dacres commanded it in the descent on 

A Latin epitaph upon a monumental stone the Crimea and at the battle of the Alma. It 

formerly visible in the church of St. Nicholas headed the advance on Sebastopol, and was 

at Brussels records that he died in that city engaged at Bulganak and Mackenzie's farm, 

on 12 Aug. 1673. In this epitaph he is styled and the battle of Balaclava, and in the repulse 

Baron Dacre of Gilsland (Zc Grand Thidtre of the Russian sortie of 24 Oct. Dacres com- 

9acri de Brabant, ed. 1734, i. 240; Records manded all the artillery engaged. At the 

of the English CatholicSf i. 298). battle of Inkerman Dacres was present with 

[Sharp's Memorials, pp. 166, 179, 214, 263; the head-quarters staff', and had his horse 

Lodge's Illustr. of British History (1838), i. 441 ; killed under him, and on the death of Briga- 

Sadler's State Papers, ii. 31, 101, 114, 140; dier-general Fox-Strangways in that battle 

Barke's Extinct Peerages, 3rd edit. p. 154; he took command of all the artillery in the 

Thomas's Bist Notes, p. 410; Talbot Papers, Crimea, a post which he filled until the end of 

C226, D 36,234, 236, 240, P 146; Lingard's the war. As officer commanding the artillery 

^U n^ ^."^^^^ (^®*^)' ^- 218-20; GiUow's Dacres superintended the various bombard- 

BibL Diet.] T. C. ments of Sebastopol, though always under the 




in that parish, where he was baptised on major-genera on zi^juneio >*7, ana was maae 
18 April 1624. He entered at Magdalene * ^^.C.B. in that month for lus distinguished 
College, Cambridge, in December 1G42, and services. At the conclusion of the war be re- 
graduated B.A. in 1646. He was elected a £f ^\^!^,^ ™®^*^ and four clasps, as well as the 
fellow of his college on 22 July 1(V46, and ^^™«]^ medal, and was made a commander 
took the degree ot^ M.D. on 28 Julv 1654. of the Legion of Honour, a commander of the 
He settled in London and was elected a fel- ^f ^^^ss ol t^e order of Savov, and a kniffht 
low of the College of Physicians on 26 June ^^ ^^® ^nd class ol the Medjidie. After his 
1665, and assistant-physician to Sir John return to England he commanded the \\ ool- 
Micklethwaite at St. Wtholomew's Hos- wich district from 18o9 to I860, and was made 

pital on the resignation of Dr. Teme, 13 May c?,^'^^^^^^"^?",^*"^''/ ^^""i '"''^'''^ ^""T.- *''" 

1658. On 20 May 1664 he was appointed ^^"^^^ «^ ^8 July 1864 and promoted lieu- 

professor of geometry at Gresham College, tenant-general on 18 Dec. 18(>4 lie was 

But only helcf office fir ten months. He was further promoted full general on 2 Feb. 186/, 

censor at the College of Physicians in 1672, ^^^ "^^^^f p'^-^jj'^ ^^'^' ^""^ ^^'^f Placed on 

and died in September 1678, being still as- the retired list. He was appointed constable 

sistant-physician at St. Bartholomew's. ?.* \Y ^ower of London m succe^.ion to 

r^-- f , ^ , Field-marshal Sir Charles Yorke, on 27 July 

[Munk 8 Coll. of Phys. 1878, 1. 354 ; MS. 188I , and became master gunner of England, 

Minute Book of St. Bartholomew s Hospital] ^3 g^^ior officer of the royal artillery, in the 

* following year. In July 1886 he was made 

DACRES) Sir RICHARD JAMES a field-marshal, but he did not long survive 

(1799-1886), field-marshal, elder son of Vice- this last promotion, and died at Brighton, 

admiral Sir Richard Dacres, G.C.H., was born aged 87, on 6 Dec. 1886. 

in 1799. He received a nomination to the [Hurt's Army List ; Duncan's History of tho 

RoyalMilitaryAcademyatWoohvichinl815, Royal Regiment of Artillery; Times, 8 Dec. 

ana, after passing through tlie course of in- 1886.] H. M. S. 

struction there, was gazetted a second lieu- DACRES, Sir SIDNEY COLPOYS 

tenant in the royal artillery on 1 5 Dec. 1817. (1805-1884), admiral, son of Vice-admiral Sir 

He was nromoted first-lieutenant on 29 Aug. Richard {d. 1837), and brother of General Sir 

1825, and captain on 1 8 Dec. 1 837, and was in Richard James Dacres, constable of the Tower 

1843 transferred to the royal horse artillery, of [q. v.], entered the navy in 1817, and re- 

whichhe commanded the 2nd, or Black Troop, ceivecl his commission as lieutenant in 1827. 

formanvyearsindifferentpartsof the world. In 1828, while lieutenant of the Blonde 

but without seeing any service. He was pro- frigate, he was landed in command of a party 

moted major by brevet on 11 Nov. 1851, and of seamen to assist in the reduction of Kastro 
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Mores (80 Oct.), a servioe for which he 
oeived tae crosaet of the Legion of' Ebnonr 
and of the Redeemer of Gheeoe. Inl834hewas 
promoted to be commander, and from 1886-9 
commanded the steamer Salamander, being 
employed duringnait of the time in the operar 
tiona on the nortn coast of Spain. On 1 Aug. 
1840 he waa advanced to poet rank, and. aftor 
several years on half-pay, comiftanded tne St. 
Vincent from 1847-9, as flagHSiq^tain to Sir 
Charles Napier in the ChanneL jProm 1849 
to 1862 he commanded the Leander frigate, 
also in the Channel, and on 8 June 18fiS he 
was appointed to the Sans Bareil, in which 
he went out to the Mediterranean and took 
part in the operations before Sebastopcd, in- 
cluding the Dombardment of 17 Oct. 1864 
(KnreLAKB, InvaHon qf the Crimea, iii. 416, 
and plan). For this he received the C3., 
and m July 1866 he was appointed captun^ 
superintendent of Haslar Hospital and the 
Boyal Clarence (Gosport) Victualling Yard, 
an office which he held till he attained his 
flag on 26 June 1868. In August 1869 he was 
appointed captain of the fleet in the Medi« 
terranean, on board the Marlborough with 
Vice-admiral Fanshawe, and afterwards with 
Sir William Martin. In December 1861 he 
moved to the Edgar, as second in oommand in 
the Mediterranean ; and in April 1863, still 
in the Edgar, was appointed commander-in- 
chief in the Channel. He held this command 
till his promotion to the rank of vice-admiral 
17 Nov. 1865, having been made K.C.B. on 
28 March I860. In the following July he 
accepted a seat at the admiralty under Sir 
John Pakinffton. When Mr. Childers formed 
a new board in December 18(^, Dacres be- 
came first sea lord, and continued in that 
position until November 1872. He had been 
nominated a G.C.B. on 20 May 1871 ; and 
on his retirement was appointed visitor and 
governor of Greenwich Hospital, and so con- 
tinued till his death, which took place at 
Brighton on 8 March 1884. 

He married in October 1840, Emma, daugh- 
ter of Mr. D.Lambert, by whom he had several 
children ; among others Seymour Henry Pel- 
ham Dacres, a captain in the na>'y, who died 
in Japan on 28 May 1887, aged 40. 

[O'Byrne's Nav. Biog. Diet. ; Nnvy Lists ; 
Times, 10 March 1884.] J. K. L. 

DADE, WILLIAM (1740P-1790), anti- 
quary', bom at Burton Agnes in the East 
Hiding of Yorkshire about 1740, was son of 
the Rev. Thomas Dade, vicar of that parish, 
by his wife, Mary Norton, and grandson of 
the Rev. John Dade, vicar of Stillington, 
near York, whose wife was descended from 
the Wrights of Ploughland in Holderness, 



laoMrat lor liBvinff loniidied two of tkt 
■pmtats fBgigod in ths snpowdv vIbL 
He WM ednoftlad uidflr Mr. CMas of flUp- 
toDt Mr. BoiwiMit in Hnlilwnwj tad In 
Neweone at HudDMjVt and tfaen. It ii itatod,. 
bt wont to 8t JohA OoShagb, Ounkidln 
but left the muvenitrf withoot tuimg eah 
me. Inl708kefeoaiT«d bo^oedflBfim 
Arebbuhop DmMBMnd* mdlie ImmumsM" 
oenvely leetor of St. Miuy>, OMtlMtii, 
Toik: coimteof the poEpetaaL canwfol 8t 
OlaWs, Moimte, witlioat BoothemAr k 
thatdty; endveetorof BemMtaB-BeHrBafl- 
Iin^^Un. He was deeted a ftUow of tht 
Society of AntiqvarieB in 1788. Hie fo^ 
liahed m thit year ' Pkopooels for tin HiilQij 
and Antianitiee of noldeKueai,' in one TobBe 
folio, -wm a nnmber of ooppeir-flatea, at a 
anbocription of two gnineaa, togotopmaai 
soon aa lie had obtaiiMd 940 anbaeribm. For- 
tioPBof the wo A wera w in ted at York inl78l| 
with engraTinfl8,and toe proof-<aheetB of tboB 
finffmenta^witb the anthora mannacriataetoa 
ana oonectionay aie praaerved in theBritidL 
Moseom (e£ LowvDBBy IMUL Jim. ed. Boba, 
p.679\ nUhealtb and other perplazitieapK»- 
ventea the oompletion of the ondertakiag^aBd 
long after Dade'a deatb^wbich todk ^aee at 
Bannaton on 2 Aoff. 1/90L bia manaaaipCi 
werejtlaoed in the baodaof George Boalacai, 
the historian of Bererley. who xeananaed the 
matter, added considerably to the detaus, aad 
published * The History and Antiguitiea m the 
Seignory of Holdemesa. in the East Riding 
of tne County of York, including the AbbieB 
of Meaux and Swine, with the Priories of 
Nunkecling and Burstall ; compiled from au- 
thentic charters, records, and the unpublished 
manuscripts of the Rev. William I)ade, re- 
maininffin the library of Burton Constable,* 
2 vols. Hull, 1840-1, 4to. There was also 
published ' A Series of seventeen Views of 
Churches, Monuments, and oth^ Antiqui- 
ties, originally engraved for Dade*8 " History 
of Holdemess,"' Hull, 1886, fol. These 
plates were originally published in ' Poul- 
son's Holdemess ' when issued in parts, but 
were afterwards cancelled, new plates being 
engraved for the complete work ; the old ones 
were sold separately with the above title 
(BoTSE, Yorkshire library fip^.lS2-Q). Dade 
also compiled an ' Alphabetical Register of 
Marriages, Births, and Burials of considerable 
Persons in the county of York,' a manuscript 
in several volumes. 

[Gent. Mag. Iz. (ii.) 767. 1196; NiehoVs Lit 
Anecd. iii. 687, 688. viii. 474 ; Nichols's lUostr. 
of Lit. vi. 377t 387 ; Cooper's Memorials of Gam- 
bridge, ii. 128 ; Prdlace to Poolson's Holdomesi ; 
Ross's Celebrities of the Yorkshire Wolds, p* 
63.] T. C. 
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DAFFORNE, JAMES (d. 1880), writer 
on art, was for thirty-five years a dili^nt 
contribator to the * Art Journal/ He joined 
the staff of that paner in 1845, and contri- 
buted to its pages tul his death. His works 
are numerous, and chiefly in the nature of 
compilations which having first done duty 
in the journal were afterwards published as 
books. In this manner appeared tne * Pictures 
of Daniel Maclise, R. A, with descriptive bio- 
graphy and twelve plates; also the * Pictures 
of Wuliam Mulready,' of ' Leslie and Mac- 
lise,' of * Oarkson Stanstield, RA.,' < Sir Ed- 
win Landseer,' and some more. He further 
compiled the * Pictorial Table-book.* In 1878 
he published a book upon the Albert Memo- 
rial. In 1879 his last book appeared, * The 
Life and Works of Edward Matthew Ward, 
R. A.' He translated the ' Arts of the Middle 
Ages,' by De la Croix. He died on 5 June 
1880 at the house of his son-in-law, the Rev. 
C. E. Casher, Upper Tooting. 

[Art Journal, 1880, p. 248; Atbensam, 10 June 
1880; The Artist, July 1880.] E. R 

DAFFY, THOMAS (d. 1680), inventor 
of Dafiy's' elixir sal utis,' was a clerfljman, who 
in 1647 was presented by the Earl of Rutland 
to the living of Harby in Leicestershire. His 
conduct as rector appears to have given of- 
fence to the Countess of Rutland, a lady of 
puritanical views, and in 1666 he was re- 
moved at her instigation to the inferior liv- 
ing of Redmile in the same county. There 
he remained to his death, which occurred in 
1760. In what year the medicine by which 
Da^s name has been handed down was in- 
vented is not now known, but the follow- 
ing passage from Adam Martindale s ' Au- 
tiobiograpny ' {Chetham Society's Publica- 
tiofUf iv. 209) seems to show that in 1673 
(the year in which Adam*s daughter Eliza- 
beth Martindale died of a severe cold and 
cough) it had already achieved considerable 
reputation : * That which seemed to doe her 
most good was elixir salutis, for it gave her 
much ease (my Lord Delamere having be- 
stowed upon her severall bottles that came 
immediately from Mr. Duffie himself), and it 
also made her cheerful ; but going forth and 
getting new cold she went fast away. I am 
really persuaded that if she had taken it a 
little sooner in due quantities, and been care- 
full of herself, it might have saved her life.' 

In an advertisement inserted by Daffy's 
daughter Catherine in the * Post Boy,' 1 Jan. 
1707-8, it is stated that during the inventor's 
lifetime the elixir was sold by his son Daniel, 
an apothecary at Nottingham, and that the 
secret of its preparation was also imparted to 
his kinsman Antony Daffy. The widow of 



the latter seems to have disputed Catherine's 
right to call herself proprietress of the popu- 
lar soothing syrup. Thomas Daffy's elcujst 
son, who bore the same name, and in * Gent. 
Mag. ' vol. Ixxxv. pt. ii. 493 is confused with 
his father, graduated M.A. at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, in 1 673, and became head- 
master of Melton Mowbray school. 

[Nichols's Leicestershire, vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 302, 
422 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. iv. 77.J 

A. V. 

D'AGAR, JACQUES (1640-1716), pain- 
ter, was bom in 1640 in Paris, where he 
learned his art, but spent the greater part 
of his life in Copenhagen, where he was 
appointed court pamter during the reigns of 
Cliistian V and Ferdinand 1 V. About 1700 
he obtained permission to visit London, where 
he remained for some years, and obtained 
considerable employment from the noblemen 
and gentry of Queen Anne, lie returned to 
Denmark, and died in Copenhagen in 1716. 
A portrait of him dated 1673 is in the picture 
gallery of Florence. A portrait-painter of this 
name much employed in portraiture during 
the rei^ of George I, a contemporary though 
much mferior in merit to Dahl, died in 1723, 
at the age of 54, and is supposed to be D'Agar's 
son. 

[Cooper's Biogr. Diet. ; Redgrave's Diet, of Ar- 
tists; Walpole's Anecd. (Wornum).] G.W.B. 

DAGLEY, RICHARD ((f. 1841), subject 
painter and engraver, was an orphan, and was 
educated at Christ's Hospital. Having a de- 
cided taste for the fine arts, and being a deli- 
cate child, he was apprenticed to Cousins, 
jeweller and watchmaker, which business 
then included painting of ornaments and 
miniatures. His taste and industry rendered 
him a valuable sen-ant, and he married one 
of his master's daughters. Datfley was very 
intimate with Henry Bone [q. vA with whom 
he worked for some considerable time, ena- 
melling views on the bucks of watches and 
other compositions on bracelets, rings, and 
brooches. In the course of time he took to 
water-colour drawing, made several medals, 
and published a w^ork entitled ' Gems selected 
from the Antique,' with illustrations, 4to, 
London, 1804, with plates designed and en- 
graved bv him. This brought his name before 
the public, and led to his illustrations to 
* Flim-flams,' a work of the elder D'Israeli. 
As all these pursuits did not yield him a 
living, he accepted an engagement as drawing 
master in a lady's school at Doncaster. He, 
however, returned to London, and lived in 
Earl's Court Terrace in 1815, and was much 
occupied in reviewing books on art and illus- 
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trating puUicationi. In 18Si he prodnoed 
another Tolume onffems, with tome poetry 

SDr.Q.Croly; < lUdng%' the iUtutn^tioiis 
a hamoroaB poem ; aiSl 'Death's Doinflii' 
heing a Beriee of deeigns nunerted by Hol- 
bein^ ' Dance of Death.' He also wrote a 
catalogue laiaonn^ of the Venum Gallery, 
&c, and died in 1841. Daffley exhibited 
^together sixty pctuies at tne Kcm^ Acsr 
demy between 1785 and 1888. His first 
work was entitled 'The Student;' at that 
period he resided at 12 Bateman's Buildings. 
Soho Square. He also exhibited seven! 
times at the British Institution and Suffolk 
Street. 

[0«nt. Hag. 1841, pt. i. 662-8 ; Mn. Hofland 
in Art Union for May 1841 ; RedgraTo's Diet, of 
English Artists.] L. F. 

D*AGUILAB, SibGEORGEGHARLES 
(1784-1866), lieutenant-general, second son 
of Joseph D'Aguilar, formerly captain 2nd 
dragoon ffuards (queen's bays), and later of 
Liverpool, was bom at Winchester in January 
1784. He entered the army as an ensign in 
the 86th regiment on 24 Sept. 1799, and joined 
his regiment in India, where he remained for 
ei^t years. He was promoted lieutenant on 
1 Dec, 1802, and actea as adjutant to his re- 
giment from 1803 to 1800, and as brigade- 
major from 1806 to 1808. During these years 
he saw plenty of service, principaUy against 
the MarathaSy and was present at the reduc- 
tion of liroach in 1803, of Powendar in 1804, 
and Oojein in 1805. In 1806 lu» served in the 
siege of Bhiirtpore by Lonl Lake, and was 
severely wounded in tlie lost unsuccessful as- 
sault ; and in 1808 he was ])romoted captain 
into the 81st rej^iment, ^vhich he joined in 
England in May 1809. In the following 
month he accompanied Brigadier-pfcneral the 
lion. Stephen Mahon, afterwards l^rd Hart- 
land, in command of the 2nd cavalry brigade, 
in tlieWalcheren expe<lition as aide-de-camp, 
and on his return he was sent as assistant adju- 
tant-general to Sicily. There he attracted the 
favourable notice of Lord William Hentinck, 
the general conmianding in the Mediterranean, 
and was sent by him on a special military mis- 
sion to Ali Pacha, the famous pacha of Ya- 
nina, and to Constantinople, lie was then 
selected by Major-general W'illiam Clinton 
to accompany him to the east coast of Spain 
as military secretary, and acted in the same 
capacity to Sir John Murray when he super- 
seaed Clinton. He carried home the despatches 
announcing the victory of Castalla over 
Marshal Suchet on 13 April 1813, and as he 
had luckily been promoted major on I April 
1813, he nK?eivoa the additional step to the 



mik d li i witfln an t cio i oii iil ftv bis 
90Mayl818. He wit iIm Bftde a 
tiTe m^jor in tin Gnak li^it udaabry 
fay T«^ifc*J Ghuieh, and nmsiiied wA tkat 
ooips until its ledoetkin in IfiUL His th» 
joined the Poke flf WeiliagtMt in gkatoi^ 
justtoolatetethebettleofWatedoivndwM 
gaiettedniajorintheriile lirigedeonCMMdi 
1817. InlMlhewentontfaeitoffagMBiw- 
•istaiit adgiituit-gMMnd at the Hione Gvnii^ 
and was afterwaidi nade deputy adyutant- 
generalat DuhlnLa post which lie liiud tr 
eleTenyesii. Wnile thera he paMishsd his 
welUnown ' IVtetioe and Forms of Diitoict 
andBMJmental Oonrt^msrtisL'irliidhpssnd 
thzooflp nomeroas editions^ sna xemained As 
officiiu anthority on the aaUeet until 1878. 
He alsopaUiBhed in 1881 a Cttlebookcsllsd 
'The Offiona' Mannal^'beinga translatiaaor 
the 'Militsij Maxims of Napoileon,*iHiidihas 
passed throogh three editions. Hewasmsde 
a CJ3. in 18o!Land nudor-gaieralon 28 Nor. 
1841, when he left Duminy and was appointsd 
to the command of the noithem distriefein 
IieUnd at Belftst, which he held till 184S» 
whenhe wasseLeetedfor the eommsndof the 
troops in China, and proceeded toHonj^osg 
to take oonunand of the diTision kft in that 
island on its annexation at the dose of the 
first Chinese war, and also of tiie troops st 
Chusan and Amoy. The situation of the jEkig- 
lish in China was at that time Teiy critial 
owing to the ill-feeling raised by the war, and 
on 1 April 1847 he was informed by Sir John 
Davis, the English commissioner, that in Goct- 
seq^iience of the ill-treatment of the English 
residents by the Chinese of Canton, an expe- 
dition must be sent out to punish that dtj. 
D*Aguilar accordingly started the next day 
with the 18th regiment and the 42nd Madras 
native infantry, accompanied by the commis- 
sioner in person. He proceeded to the Bocca 
Tigris, and in two days his force captured all 
the forts and batteries on the Canton river, 
spiking no less than 879 guns. He then made 
preparations to attack Canton itself, but the 
assault was prevented by the prompt submis- 
sion of the Chinese authorities. Liord Psl- 
merston expressed the greatest satisfaction 
at the vigour of these operations, and he re- 
turned to England in 1848. He was ap- 
pointed colonel of the 58th regiment in 18&, 
and transferred to the 2drd regiment in 1851, 
in which year he became a lieutenant-colonel, 
and was made a K.C.B. He held the com- 
mand of the southern district at Portsmouth 
1 851-2, and died in Lower Brook Street, Lon- 
don, on 21 May 1855. Sir George married 
Eliza, daughter of Peter Drink water of Irwell 
House, Manchester, by whom he had issue, 
including General Sir Charles Lawrence 
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lyAguilar, K.C.B., a distinguished officer in DAp^TREE, RICHARD (1831-1878), 

the Crimean war. ffeolofj^ist, was bom at Hemingford Abbotts, 

[Royal Military Calendar ; Gent. Mag. for July Himtrngdonfihire, in December 1831. He 

1855 ; for the Chinese expedition his despatch in was educated at the Bedford ^ammar school 

ColboTD^s United Service Magazine for August and at Christ's College, Cambridge. Suffering 

1847 ; information contributed by General Shr from delicate health in his younger days, he 

C. L. D'Aguilar.] H. M. S. was recommended to try the effects of a 

voyage to Australia. lie sailed for Mel- 

DAHL, MICHAEL (1656-1/43), por- bourne, and landed there towards the end 
trait-painter, bom m 1666 at Stockholm, was of 1352. Having a taste for scientific pur- 
pupil of the Danish painter Klocker. In 1678 guitg^ he was brought into contact with Mr. 
be came to England, and after a short resi- a. R. C. Selwyn, the government geologist of 
dence there, travelled and studied m France Victoria. This acquaintance led to his being 
and afterwards in Italy. In 1688 he settled chosen by Mr. Selwyn as his assistant in 
MB a portrait-painter in London, and gradually 1354. 

attained repute and large employment in his In 1866 Daintree returned to England and 

art. He was patronised by Princess (after- entered as a student in Dr. Percy's laboratory 

wards queen) Anne and Prince George, and jn the Royal School of Mines, in which he 

by many of the nobility, in whose famdy gal- worked from November I806 to Mav ia57. 

leries most of his works still extant are to be ji^ ^as a zealous student, became an efficient 

found. Theportraitof Charles XI of Sweden assayer and a fairly good practical chemist, 

at Windsor, the series of portraits of admirals and at the same time learned photography, 

at Hampton Court, and the portrait of Lord- ^hich he found of great use to him in his 

justice-general Mackenzie, known as Earl of future geological surveys. In August 1857 

Cromarty, as one of Queen Anne's secretaries Daintree returned to Melbourne, and in 1858 

of state, painted in 1708, and now in the Par- \^q ^as appointed field geologist on the geo- 

liament House in Edinburgh, are from his logical survey of Victoria, which had been 

brush. Two of his portraits of Prince George established on a firm basis by the energy of 

have been engraved. His own portrait is en- the director, Mr. A. R. C. Selwyn, and he 

graved in \Valpole*s* Anecdotes, and another actively worked on that sur\'ey for seven 

and earlier portrait by himself, and a very years. He commenced his work in the Western 

good example of his stvle of work, is m the port district, espt^ciallv directing his attention 

collection of Mr. Tregrellas of Morlah Lodge, to the Cape Patersoii coal formation. He 

Brompton. His work is characterised by care explored the Bass river, and underwent severe 

in execution and faithfulness of portraiture. | privation in penetrating the dense scrubs of 

His colouring is good, and the accessories are ; that district. 



rendered honestly, though in the conven- 
tional and rather tasteless style of the time. 



In 1804 Daintree resigned his position on 
the Victorian sun'ey, and entered into pas- 



It must be confessed, however, that his work ; toral pursuits on the river Clarke, Burdekin 
is not distinguished by either originaUty or ^ Hver, North Queensland. About this period 
genius. He was content to represent his he made an examination of the New South 
patrons as he found them m accordance with 1 Wales coalfield, and studied the order of 
the rules of portrait-painting as then under- the modes of occurrence of gold in the rocks. 
stood, and though in regard of the number After which he communicated to the Geo- 
and jKwition of his clients he has been styled logical Society of London his views on the 
the rival of Kneller, to whose i)ractice he in ! origin of these auriferous deposits. In 1869 
fact succeeded, his want of refinement and Daintree was appointed government geologist 
matter-of-fact, if not commonplace style, for North Queensland. During the three 
cwinot entitle him to a place in comi)etition j years between 1869 and 1871 ho examined 

large areas in North Queensland, including 



with the best works of that master. To 
imagination, the rarest gift of the portrait- 
painter, by virtue of which he renders on his 
canvas not the bodily presence merelv, but 
even the character of nis subject, Dahl can 
certainly lay no claim. He died in London 
on 20 Oct. 174d,and was buried in St. James's 
Church, Piccadilly. His son, also a portrait- 
painter, though even less gifted than his 
father, died three years before him. 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting (Womum) ; 
Evans's Cat. of Engraved Portraits.] G. W. 6. 



the Gilbert and Etheridge rivers and the 
I^venswood district, which has since proved 
to be highly auriferous. In 1872 the Queens- 
land government appointed Daintree special 
commissioner to the London exhibition, and 
in consequence he left the colony. He was 
appointed ag-ent-general to the colony of 
Queensland m March 1872. He held that 
post until 1878, when he was compelled to 
resign it by failing health. On his retire- 
ment he was made C.M.G. A constant re- 
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cuReuce of mt«niutteiit ferer, ootitrai!t«d 
-while workiiig out tile Reolc^ of the g(jld.~ 
fields of Queeiuluid, led him to ^end the 
winters of 1870 and 1877 ftt Mentone. He 
died in Eufflukd on 20 June 187a 

Doiatjee a ezploratioiw in Aiutcalia added 
coDsiderably to oiir knowledge ot the ttotl- 
fields of New South Wale*, nod of the 
aiuiferous dopoaits of the extenuve colosy 
of QneeniUnd. Daintree's woricon the geo- 
logy of that colony was ao complete, and was 
reguded b;r the govenunent as ea umM, that 
thej contributed lBig«lj to the cost of ita 
production and puhlication. 

[Qouterlj Joomnl of Qeolo^eal Sodety, xiv. 
18SS, xxsT. 1872. tie. ; Saintree'e NoUa od the 
GeologTof the ColoDjof Qoeeiuland; LeotntM 
OD Qoto, ddiTaivd at the MnMnn of FraeticBl 
Geolof^, IBSS ; Etheridge's Deociiption of the 
PnlKOKna and Uemaoie Foanlt of QoeeotUuid, 
lB7a.] B. H-T. 

DAIROELIi or lAIBCELL, otherwise 
MoLLUto [d. 696) {Amutlt nf Four MaaUrt), 
saint and bishop, was the eon of Faelan, a 
descendant of Cathacir Mor, who waa king 
of Leinster and manorob of Ireland A.11. 36^ 
In the Lntin life published by the Bollandists 
few particulars are given, but the Iriih life 
in tlie royal libtair of BruKsela has (.be fol- 
lowing account of hie parentage. Faelan 
waa a bnigaidh, or farmer, at Luachair, now 
Slieve Lougher, a wild upland district neai 
Castle Island in Kerrv. Having accumu- 
lated considerable wealth, be returned to bis 
notive territory, Hy Dcgbs, situtiled on the 
river Itarrow. His wife, Eamnut of Ciar- 



la atoppsd bf ftitaBM nUi 
7u*p^mlh 



this Duipoee he w 

band, described in the 1(017 M _ . 

leof^iefitKs.' ThgythwtiaitQiabMd 
him. UffBikedta be allowed to by nd 

muted,' Mid die ha^ * Inr ewift ae Ob «3d 
deer era w^and awift ■■ the wind ii oar 
doK.' Taiieell (Jtcn mede time y ■■y ^ ■■ 
whush be paand ovat tbe iihoim tfiaSm, 
i._j: :.. (L. (ki—i « ■ ' *uemn tt tht 



lim^^ng in the third on the ei 
church. TfeiywrfffrtJi ' * ^ ' 
yoa shall be called H _ 
tbe lei^ (fiv*) y"^ heTe'inKda. 

He now lauBt aamethingof hia p) 
from his mother, after whia hia t 
his hair and pot Hie toneore ofsmnko 
him,' and deaired him to ^ to St. Ifaedoeiif 
Ferns. At this tame Moiling ia Jeembwl asa 
well-&TOured Touth : ' whiter than snow was 
bis body, ruddier than the flame the shseetf 
■---■—'-' He first Tinted St. Hadimec at 



I L»uv, ru 



he entered L 



Caahddie UngpHiunl 
tor a reebt, at abberebudh, ta 



in the night an angel repnedied h 
having asked for it men a place waa t 
his at that point on the BaRow irti 



t ^int 



finding she was about to become a mother, 
she fled by night from her Bister's house to her 
nalivu place. Here, on the bleak upland of 
Lougher, she encountered a snowslorm, and 
worn out. and exhausted gave birth to a child, 
t^he was tempted to strangle the babv, when 



ihe mother's face, and prevented her 
accomplishing her purpose. Meanwhile St. 
Brendan of Clonfert, whose church was 
far o£f, bearing of the 
bad the mother and child brought to hi 



from this he proceeded b 
(Shrule in the Qoeen's Coonty), and theoM 
southward till he beheld a wmtch of an^ 
over the point of Ross Broc, above the rtm 
Barrow. lieachingtheplacehefoundSt. Bren- 
dan's hearth, and there he founded bis hoiaa 
and church, and it was thenceforward kaowB 
as Tech Moiling, or St. Mullens. It was lui 
permanent dwdling. It is indeed stated ia 
one of bis lives that he spent part of hisbms 
at Olendalough, but this appears t« be anerroc 
arising from the fact that there was another 
Daireell, a contemporary, who was bishop of 
Olendalough. 

Some time after, the great yew tree of 
Letlifflen, known as the Eo Rossa, teil, and 
St. Molaise divided it among the saints of 
Ireland, and St, Moiling having claimed hit 

^ share Bent for tie famous artist Gohan to 

end I construct an orato^ for him of the wood. 

He ' When it was finiahed the price demanded 



placed the child in charge of oi 
who baptised him, and gave 
of Taircell (gathering), 
manner in which the 1 

her with her wings. _, ^ 

After some years he asked and received I it started from its place, nor did a joint of 
permission to go forth and collect alms for . any of the boards move from the other.' 
the maintenance of the students, and ^so Hollingthensent measensersthroughont his 
for the carrying on of divine service. Ctae territory telling them <H the deiund, but 
day whenretumingfrom visiting Lougherfor the reply was that all their countiy oonld 



le of his clergy, was as much rye as the oratory would con- 
tain. ' Turn it up,' said Moiling, ' and put 
ts mouth upwards. So Qobin lud holtl of 
! ' gathered ' him to it hy both post and ridge so that he turned 
J the oratory upside down, and not a plank of 
I :•. .. ..J e^t- ;.. _1 _.» j:j . ^...:_i ^ 
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not supply 80 much, and he had to perform 
a miracle to pay the debt. 

Moiling was held in the highest honour 
throughout Leinster. There was at this time 
a dispute between the Leinster people and 
the joint kings of Ireland, Diarmuid and 
Blatnmac, with respect to the boundary of 
their territories, and St. Molling*s assistance 
being invited, it was finally arranged that 
he and the kings should start from their 
respective homes at the same time, and that 
their place of meeting should be the boun- 
dary. But the kings treacherously posted 
Sorties in ambush all the way from Slieve 
loom to Ath Cliath (Dublin) to intercept 
the saint on his journey northward. Aware 
of their intention, he and his attendant as- 
sumed disguises and passed them safely, with 
the result that the boundair line was drawn 
in favour of Leinster. Some years after 
(674) Finnachta the Hospitable succeeded to 
the kingdom of Ireland. He had exacted the 
.tax called the boruma twice from the I-.ein- 
Btermen, but was resisted on a third occasion. 
lie therefore prepared to le\'y it In' force, 
when Bran, son of Conall, king of Leinster 

gl. 687), summoned the laity and clergy of 
eath, and it was decided to send for St. 
Moiling. He assembled a synod of his elders, 
and after a solemn invocation of the Trinity 
set out for the court of the king. When he 
arrived he advised peace, and was then urged 
to undertake the negotiations, the king ad- 
dressing him in highly flattering language 
as ' the victorious star of Broc,' * the 1 )aniel 
of the Gael,' &c., and promising him a ^ silken 
hood,' with more substantial rewards. He 
undertook the perilous adventure, and ad- 
dressing himself to King Finnachta, asked for 
a respite in the collection of the boruma. * For 
how lone P ' he was asked. * A year,' he re- 
plied. * We cannot grant it,' said the Ulster- 
men. ' Haifa vear, then.' * No,' they replied. 
< Well, then, till Luan ' (Mondav). / It shall 
be given,' said the king. St. Moiling then 
took securities for the agreement, ' binaing on 
him the Trinity and the four gospels of the 
Lord.' But the word Luan was ambiguous 
and meant not only Monday but the day of 
judgment, and Moiling accordingly informed 
the king that the engagement he had made 
Bignified a permanent remission of the bo- 
ruma, and he admitted the interpretation, 
adding, * I will not break my promise.' It 
should be mentioned that another account at- 
tributes the remission to Molling's terrifying 
the collectors by threats of vengeance. In 
consequence of the remission of the boruma, 
Finnachta is reckoned a saint in the ^ Martyr- 
ology of Donegal ' (14 Nov.), where the hospi- 
table or festive king looks rather out of place. 



In the time of Giraldus Cambrensis Moi- 
ling was reckoned one of the four prophets of 
the Irish race, and the prophecv or rhapsody 
called the * Baile Moiling ' is attributed to him, 
but, according to O'Curry, it was not written 
until about 1 137. It would appear, however, 
that the ground for this title was rather his 
knowledge of character, * such was the grace 
of prophecy in him that if asked he could tell 
people s characters, how they should live, the 
manner of their death, and their future de- 
serts.' He was also known as a poet, and 
more poems are attributed to him than to any 
other Irish saint except St. Columba. A very 
curious one has been published by Mr. Whit- 
ley Stokes from the * Book of Leinster,' and 
as it is quoted in a manuscript of the ninth 
century, little more than a centu^ after his 
death, it is probably authentic. It is a dia- 
logue between the eaint and the devil, and 
treats of the happiness of the christian and 
the miserv of the wicked. 




placed in the chair of St. Maedocof 
Ferns gives Colgan and Lanigan much trou- 
ble, but the story is evidently a late inven- 
tion, as the king died in 601, and the * Life 
of St. Brigid,' by Cogitosus, on which Colgan 
founds an argument, belongs not to the 
seventh century, as he supposed, but to the 
ninth. 

A book named * The Yellow Book of Moi- 
ling ' is lost, but a Latin manuscript of the 
four gospels, attributed to him, is preserved 
in Tnnitv College, Dublin. 

The high christian character and gentle- 
ness of the saint are ascribed by his biogra- 
phers to his having been bom on ' the day 
on which the Holy Ghost descended on the 
apostles.' How considerate he was is shown 
by the story of the leper. One day when 
he was preparing for the holy communion, 
a man, nideously deformed by leprosy, ap- 
proached and asked to be allowed to partake 
of the chalice. Hesitating for a moment, ho 
immediately called to mind the passage, ' I 
will have mercy and not sacrifice,' and per- 
mitted him to partake of it ; the story adds 
that the Lord supplied the saint with another 
chalice. Moiling died on 17 June, in the 
eighty-second year of his age. The Dublin 
copy of the * Annals of Tigemach ' states that 
he uied in Britain. The year seems certainlv 
to be (K)6. 

[Betha MoUincc, Irish manuscript in the Royal 
Library of Brussels; Bollandists' Act. Sanct., 
Junii 17, iii. 406, &'c. ; Martyrology of Donegal ; 
Lanigan's Ecclcs. Hist. iii. 132 ; Annals of the 
Four Masters, a.d. 106, note ; Stokes's Gridclioi', 
2nd od. pp. 1 79-82.] T. 0. 
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DAKINB, WILLIAM (A 1607), diTina, 
18 oonjectoxed to have been the Mil of Wil- 
limm Dddns, M.A., vioer of Aahwell, Hert- 
fordakire. He wes educated at Weetminfttar 
Sdiooly whence he was elected in 1586 to a 
scholanhip at Trinity Golkae, Oambridge, 
where hepfooeededRA. in 1660-1 (Wblch, 
Alumm We9ttmm^ed.ninmMge^^w). He 
became a minor fellow of Trinity on 8 Oct. 
1608, and a major fellow on 16 March 166S-4. 
In 1604 he commenced M.A., and in 1601 
proceeded B.D. (Coopbb, Atkmm OnUmh, 
u. 444). He became Cbeek lectnrar of hit 
college — an annual oflioe— on 2 Oct. 1602, 
and vicar of Trumpington, CambridgeahirBi 
in 1603. Upon the resignation of Dr. Hogo 
Gray he was chosen to succeed him upro- 
fessor of divinity in Qresham College, Eon- 
don, on 14 July 1604. He was recommended 
on that occasion, not only by the vice-chan- 
cellor and several heads of colleges in Gam- 
bridge, but also by some of the nobility and 
even by King James himself who in hisletter 
caUs him an ancient divine, although he was 
probably not thirty-five years old. He was one 
of the learned men employed in the * autJio- 
rised ' translation of the Bible, being a mem- 
ber of the class which met at Westminster, 
and to which the epistles of St. IViul and the 
canonical epistles were assigned (Lbwib, 
Hutt. of the English Translatunu qfthe BiUe, 
2nd edit. p. 812). In 1606 he rengned the 
vicarage of Trumpington, and on 2 Oct. 1606 
became junior dean of Trinity College. He 
died in February 1606-7. 

[Authorities citod above ; also Ward's Grcs- 
hiira Professors, p. 46 ; Cal. of State Papers, 
Dora., 1603-10, p. 129 ; Addit. MS. 5867. f. 57.1 

T. C. 

DALBIAC, Sir JAMES CHARLES 

( 1776-184H), lieutenant-general, eldest son of 
Charles Dalbiac of Hunperford Park, Berk- 
shire, was bom in 1776. He entered the army 
as a comet in the 4th light dragoons on 4 July 
1 793, and passed the whole of his military lite 
in that regiment, lie was promoted lieutenant 
on 24 Feb. 1794, captain on 11 Oct. 1798, major 
on 15 Oct. 1801, and lieutenant-colonel on 
25 April 1808, but saw no service until his 
repriment was ordered to Portugal in April 
18()9. He landed as second lieutenant-colonel 
to Lord Edward Somerset, and in July 1809 
led the left wing of his regiment in the &mous 
charge at Talavera. He served throughout the 
Peninsular campaigns of 1810, 181 l,and 1812, 
and commanded the 4th light dragoons, in 
the absence of Lord Edward Somerset, in the 
cavalry affairs of Campo Ma^or on 25 March, 
and of Los Siuitos on 16 Apnl 1811, and also 
in Cotton's spirited attack on Soult*s reai^ 



ffOMd It UeMBft on II iMprillBU^ Attfe 
tatUe of Sekmuea te SSTjdj IBU the 4lh 
light dzigoona iras fanpded with theU 

dngoon guuds and &d ^giit dngoontndv 
thecommandof My g -w u ei a llielliichat, 
and UmA ita paii m Um ftmoua dmigim 
whieh the genenl iraa hQlad. Napier b 
cwnmemoiated not on^ tliia chatga^ hat the 
eoodaet of Mra. Salbiae at the aema betde: 
< Tlie wife of a>loii6l Dallnep' he wriftflL < sa 
TBng[1iah lady of a gentle diapoeitioB,MJW' 
aeeamg a TBiy deheate ftaae^ had hnvea tibe 
dangers and endued the pnvatima of tvo 
eampaigna with the patiait fbititade wUdi 
hekogs only to her aez. In thia hattkp fi»- 
getlhlof ereiythnig hot the strong •^ if^ m 
which had eo long aupported h«r, she rods 
deep amidst the enemy'a i^xt, tnaeUia^ 
yet ineeistiUyimnelled ibrwaida by fedi^gi 
more imperious than tenat, man pMRiag 
than the fear of death' (AnniMfar Ifar, 
hook xviiL chap. ilL) After the hatde 
of Salamanca Dalhiac xetnmed to Eb^andy 
and nerer again went on actiTe aerriee. He 
was promoted odonel on 4 June 1614^ wm 
hrigadieMeneral commanding theQoiMit 
district of the Bombay army ficom 180 
to 1824, and was vromoted nugop-geMetl 
on27Mayl8«l. Ha was prerident of tib 
cooTt-maitisl fat the trial of the BriU 
rioters in 1881, and for hia aenrioes in tUi 
delicate task he was made a K.G.H. by 'Wil- 
liam IV. He satin the House of Ckmuaoai 
as M.P. for Ripon from 1836 to 18S7, end 
showed his tory opinions in apamphletpab- 
lished in 1841, entitled 'A Few Words on 
the Com Laws.' He was promoted lieu- 
tenant-general on 28 Jan. 1838, and mido 
colonel of the 3rd dragoon guards in Januaiy 
1839, from which he was transferred to tM 
colonelcy of his old regiment, the 4th light 
dragoons, on 24 Sept. 1842. He died tAm 
chambers in the Albany on 8 Dec. 1848. In 
1 805 Dalbiac married Susanna Isabella, eldest 
daughter of Lieutenant-colonel John Dahon, 
of Sleningford Hall, Ripon, Yorkshire, the 
lady whose courage is so highly praised hj 
Napier, and had an only daughter, Susanna 
Stephanie, who married m 18^ James Henxy 
Robert, sixth duke of Roxburghe, K.T. 

[Royal Military Caleodar; Oent. Mag. for 
March 1848.] H. M. a 

DALBY, ISAAC a 744-1824), mathema. 
tician, was bom in Gloucestershire in 1744. 
He received a very imperfect education. His 
friends wished him to be a clothworker, but 
he, ambitious of a more intellectual career, 
secured the post of usher in a country school 
In 1772 he arrived in London, and obtained 
an appointment as teacher of arithmetie in 
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Archbishop Tenison*8 grammar school, near 
Charing Cross. Afterwards he was employed 
by TophamBeauclerk in making astronomical 
observations in a building which the latter 
had erected for the puq)ose. This establish- 
ment was broken uj) by the death of Beau- 
clerk in 1780, and in the year following 
Dalby was appointed mathematical master in 
the naval school at Chelsea. About this 
time he was recommended by Ramsden, the 
philosophical instrument maker, to General 
Roy, whom he assisted from 1787 to 1790 in 
making a trigonometrical sun^ey for the pur- 
pose of connecting the meridians of Greenwich 
and Paris. He was engaged at a later period 
with Colonel Williams and Captain Mudge to 
cany on the trigonometrical survey of Eng- 
land and Wales. In 1799 he was appointed 
professor of mathematics in the Royal Military 
College, High W^ycombe, which was subse- 
quently removed to Faniham in Surrey, and 
is better known as Sandhurst College. This 
post he held for twenty-one years, resign- 
ing it in 1820, when old age and infirmity 
hskd overtaken him. He published: 1. ^Ac- 
count of the lat« Reuben Burrow's Measure- 
ment of a Degree of Longitude and another 
of Latitude in Bengal,' London, 1796, 4to. 
2. 'Account of the Operations for accom- 
plishing a Trigonometrical Survey of England 
and Wales, from the commencement in 1784 
to the end in 1796,' 3 vols. London, 1799, 4to. 
S, * A Course of Mathematics designed for 
the use of the Officers and Cadets of the Royal 
Military College,' 2 vols. London, 1805, 8Vo. 
4. 'The Longitude of Dunkirk and Paris 
from Greenwich, deduced from the Triangular 
Measurement in 1787-1788, supposing the 
Earth to be an Ellipsis,' Phil. Trans, abr. xvii. 
67, 1791 . He was besides a contributor to the 
* Ladies' Diary.' Dalby died at Famham in 
Surrey, on 3 "Feb. 1824, in the eightieth year 
of his age. He was an original member of the 
Linnean Society (Nichols, IllustrM. 834.) 

[Imperial Diet, of Universal Biog. ed. Waller, 
ii. 4 ; Watt's Bibl. Brit. i. 280 f.] R. H. 

DALBY, ROBERT (d, 1689), catholic 
divine, a native of the bishopric of Durham, 
studied at Douav College durinj^ it^ tem- 
porary stay at Rheims, was ordamed priest 
there, and sent back on the mission in 1588. 
Soon afterwards he and John Amias, another 

Sriest, were apprehended and condemned to 
eath as traitors on account of their sacer- 
dotal character. They suffered together at 
York on 16 March 1588-9. 

[ChaUoner*8 Missionary Priests (1741), i. 237; 
Dodd'8 Church Hist. ii. 94 ; Morris's Troubles 
of our Catholic Forefathers, ill. 40, 51 ; Gillow's 
Bibl. Diet.] T. C. 



DALDERBY, JOHX db (d, 1320), 
bishop of Lincoln, took his name from, and 
perhaps was bom in, a small village near 
Homcastle, Lincolnshire, now united with 
Scrivelsby. The first mention of him occurs 
as canon of St. David's. He became arch- 
deacon of Carmarthen in 1283 (Whartox, 
Ajiylia Sacra). He was appointed chancel- 
lor of Lincoln Cathedral and head of the 
theological school there, which had obtained 
high reputation at this period. On 15 Jan. 
1 300 he was elected bishop of the see in suc- 
cession to Oliver Sutton. His election was 
confirmed 17 March, and on 12 June he was 
consecrated at Canterbury by Archbishop 
Winchelsey. The year after this Edward I 
was the bishop's guest at the manor of Nettle- 
ham, near Lincoln, from January to March, 
during which time an important parlia- 
ment was being held in Lincoln. John de 
Schalby, the bishop's secretary, speaks in 
the highest terms of the bishop's great learn- 
ing, eloquence, and liberality. He gave to 
the cathedral church the tithes of three paro- 
chial churches, made some considerable ad- 
ditions to the property of the corporation of 
priest-vicars, and made other benefactions to 
the church. In the parliament, at which he 
assisted, the prelates refused to join with the 
barons in granting a subsidy to the king 
without the consent of the pope. The king 
endeavoured to enforce his cmim, but this 
was resisted by Dalderby. In his * Memo- 
randum Register ' there is a letter addressed 
to his archdeacons and ofiicials bidding them 
excommunicate the king's officers if they 
should attempt to collect from ecclesiastics 
the tax voted by the parliament (Banbury, 
December liWl). At this period the religious 
orders were in a very demoralised state. There 
are several records in Dalderby's register of 
proceedings against disorderly nuns who had 
escaped from their convents ; and in 1308 the 
bishop was called upon to take part in a com- 
mission appointed by the pope to try the 
knights templars on the charges brought 
agamst them. Great cruelties had been pre- 
viously inflicted on this order in France. In 
England they fared somewhat better, and 
there is clear evidence in Dalderby's register 
that he disliked the office put upon him, and 
endeavoured to evade acting in it. There are 
entries of several letters addressed to the pope 
excusing himself from taking part in the t rids 
on the ground of ill-health and the great 
amount of business to which he had to attend. 
The templars in England were ultimately con- 
demned (July 1311^ by the convocation of 
Canterbury to imprisonment in monasteries. 
The bishop's register contains the list of the 
names of the Knights to be imprisoned in 
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Linoolii(li(Xie.<*;,un(ltlit'monjisterie8towhicli ' at Stewarton in Ayrshire, wliere his Ikthi^r 

tlit*v \vi>rt* to be assi^n«>(l. It also contains was a f^rocer. He was employed at an early 

th»' very curious spt'cificution of the variou** ■ age in herding cattle, and then was appren- 

^ra(l(?s of jwuauco and dit?t for each knight, ticed to a Paisley weaver. He afterwards 

Siunft of till' ni«uiastrri»'s resisted tlie burden perambulated the country to purcha.se fiwm 

r.ist upon tlieni. and th»»re is a letter from farmers' wives their homespun linen yanui. 

tli«» bi.sliop to St. Andrew's, Nortliarapton, which he sold in Glasgow ((xto*(/oicPfliffliirf 

riifi>rcing the onler. Tliis house refused to PrcMenf, iii. 371). At or about the age of 

yield, and tlie prior. sul)-]>rior, precentor, Cfl- twenty-four he settled in Glasgow as cl»:rk 

hirer, and sacristan w»*r«' ♦•xoommunicatt.Ml. to a silk-mercer. Procuring a sleeping part- 

DaldiTliy did nnt take a pnnninent part in ner with some capital he started in bu-^mi-^.^ 

politics during tlie reiy^n of Kdwanl II. He as an importer from France and Holland of 

wa< pH'^Mnt al tin* a{)]M)intuient of the * or- their fine yams to be woven into lawns and 

dainers' in 1-*U0, hut was n«>t held to Ije cambrics. IV*coming fairly pn3spernus, lie 

hutHci»*ntly a * man (if husinf>s' to lie ap- dissolved the partnership, and the enterprise 

point fd anionic tin* srvm bishops {Par/ia- brought him large profits. He is said to 

jticfifftn/ H'rifji, I'l. V-\). lie was unable to have acquired, not long after its erection, th»f 

attend the parliament luld at Lincoln in I. SIO. iirst cotton mill built in Scotland, in 177i<, 

His* Keirister' contains a lrtt«*r of t-xcuse for by an English company at Kothesay ( Hbex- 

non-at tendance on account of ill-h»*altli, and >'KK, p. *27^.)). Dale arrange^! to enffag»' in 

tin* appointnu.'nt of four]»nK'tors to re|»ivsent cotton-spinning in conjimction with Ark- 

hini. Previously to this (It) Feb. l-'ilo) th»» wright during the latter's visit to Scotland, 

bi>liop, writing from his manor of Stow, had when he was entertained at a public dinner 

appointed H»'nrv de Ilrnnin^-worth. sub-dean ' in (ilasgowat which Dale was present. They 

of the cathedral, to In* his (M)mmis.sarv, and went t«>gether to the falls of the Clyde, near 

to do all acts which \v»ti» not strictly epi- Lanark, which Arkwright pronounced likely 

scopal. The bishoj)died at Stow 5. Ian. 13-*0, to become the Manchester of Scotland, anil 

and was buri«'d in Lincoln Cathedral. He thev fixed on the site of what l)ecame New 

■ 

wa^ imm«'diaifly reverenced as a saint. At- Lanark. Dale l^?gan the building of the tirst 

ti'stati<m> an" >till extant insujjport of alh'ged mill there in April 1785, a month or two after 

mira(d»'sat his tomi), 1 IDfc. lo'Ji* and :?L* Aug. thetrial in the common pleas which reinstated 

loL'4. A ])etition was addn-^scd to tin; ])ope Arkwright in his patent rights, but when he 

Ijy ten I'Inglish ])isho])s. ]>rayingfor his enrol- was again deprivinl of these in the foUowinjj 

niiMit among the saints. Thf pop«» (a French .June Dale becrame so far independent i>f Ark- 

]»r»'l:iti' !it A\iirn(»n) was litth* inelincrl to wright and dis.-olviMl the conni-ct ion. Hyl7!*.'» 

b.'.itiiyaii MiiLili^h bi>li<ip. Hi< nl'iisjil hi'ars Dale had four mills at work, drivt-n !»y tli- 

d;it'' l->i's. and 1- still |ir.>.TM'd. Astillm'»iv Clyih', and giving employment to l,."i:U jN.-r- 

iiit»Tf-t in;: rt'lic i>i" tin- lii^hnp i< tin- 'otlioc' >otis. to hous»' whom he had l)uilt the villa;:*' «:'t' 

ad.i]>t»''l to tlif ln'i'viiiry hours, cuitaininfr Xt-w Lanark. The emphn'ment tlu/y o!ii>rt- i 

.s| i:il hymTi> in his ]ir:ii"»<*, ]irav»Ts. and U')! I^'ing ]>o]»ular in the district, pau[HT chil- 

' Ciijiit ulum ' ::rnund«'<l dti tin- »'Vi'nl> of the dr(»n w»'n* procuHMl from the pivir-houses ot 

l)i>hi)j»*s lit'i' Jiutl 111- iilh'i^nMl inii-;M'h'>. The 1 I'Minliurgh and Glasgow, and exoellrnt ar- 

mn>t n'lniirkablf of tli»'.>«' was tlu' p'storiuir rjinL'i'm^'nts wrre made )»v Dab' f«ir th»'iredn- 

of liuman ^p»'«M'h to crrtaiu ])i'(ip|i» ju Hut- cat i«)ii and maintenance. In 1 7*>l an fmi::ran* 

land-hii'i' who could onlv l)ark likf dntrs. vessel frt>mSkve to North America was driv»n 

The ]M'0])1»'. (»n th«' n-l'u^al of tin* ]Mip»' to asliori- at (rreimock, whcresom*' two hundr»»d 

canonise, touk the matter int') their f)wn of the passengers were landed, most of \vhi>ia 

hand-s. and W'»i'>-hipjitil at th»' >hrin»' nf St. Dale induced to settle at X«*w Lanark and 

.Ii»hM de l)al(h'thy. a> ihey did undiu' >imilar work for him. He was also a partner in 

<-ireumstances at that of IJnlnTt ( Iro-^^eteste. lartT'' cottr)n mills at Catrine on the bank-sof 

Th.' up])er par' of tlie i,n*aTid CMntral tower of the Ayr, and at Spinningdale on lh»' lirth of 

Lincoln Cathedral wa> l)uilt during th»' epi- Dorno«*k in Sutherlandshire amonij other*. 

>copate of Daldi-rby. in this last hisc«>-partner was Mr. MacinTo»ih 

|>h.mMr.indiiTn K.-i^t. Joaiin. d- Dalderl.v. <t''itherof the inventor of the indiarubU-r 

MS. Lincoln; Narratio .jM.nmi-^ du Sdialhv in m^cintoshe-;), in conjunction with whom 

(Jiraldus < '.imLniisis. v.)l. vii.; A r.-hieolo-ia, ""<*» l''i*«'"ch expert he established m 17N"i 

xi. -JIT); ^Vhalt.^n•s Allodia .Sacra; Parliamcii- the first. Turkey-red dyeing works in Scot- 

tary Writs, vol. ii.J (J. 0. P. land, the colour ])roduced being known as 

I Dale's red (Stkwakt, p. 76). He was also 

DALE, DA VI 1) ( 1 7.'»i>-l >^M>\ industrial- largtdv engaged in the manufacture of (!Otton 

ist and philanthropist, was born i) Jan. 17o'J 1 cloth in Glasgow. In 178^3 he had become 
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affent for the Royal Bank of Scotland, a posi- 
tion of emolument and influence. 

In 1799 Dale completed the sale of the 
New Lanark mills to a Manchester company. 
They appointed as their manager the well- 
known Kobert Owen, who made New Lanark 
one of the industrial show-places of the world, 
and who, marrying Dale's daughter, speaks of 
him most affectionately, though they difiered 
widely on the subject of religion. According 
to Owen, it was through his ^rsuasion that 
Dale parted with his interest m other cotton 
mills. In 1800 Dale purchased for a resi- 
dence Rosebank, near Glasgow, and, having 
acquired a handsome fortune, withdrew as 
fSar as was possible for him from active busi- 
ness. Some thirty years before he had se- 
ceded from the established church of Scot- 
land and founded a new communion on con- 
gregational principles, but with an unpaid 
ministry, which was known as the * Old In- 
dependents,' and of which he was during the 
i«st of his life the chief pastor. At one time 
he was a regular visitor to Bridewell, preach- 
ing to the convicts, and he travelled great 
distances to visit the churches in commimion 
with his own. He learned in later life to 
read the Old and New Testament in the ori- 
ginal, and he was a liberal supporter of the 
&iptist Missionary Society's scneme for the 
translation of the Bible into the various lan- 
guages of Hindostan. To Glasgow, its in- 
stitutions, and its poor he was a munificent 
benefactor. On several occasions he miti- 
gated the local effects of dearth by importing 
at his own risk cargoes of food from abroad, 
which was sold to the poor at prime cost. In 
the dearth of 1799-1800 one of these cargoes 
consisted of Indian com, then almost unknown 
in Scotland. In person Dale was short and 
stout, in temperament lively and cheerful. 
He had a taste for music and sang old Scotch 
songs with considerable effect. He died at 
Ghugow 17 March 1806. 

[Memoir (bv the late Andrew Liddell of Glas- 
gow) in R. Chambers's Biog. Diet, of Eminent 
Scotsmen; Cleland's Annals of Glasgow, 1816; 
Senex'sGlasgowPastand Present, 1884; Strang's 
Glasgow and its Clubs, 2nd edit. 1857 ; Stewart's 
Curiosities of Glasgow Citizenship, 1881; The 
Life of Robert Owen, written by himself, vol. i. 
1857 ; Sinclair s Statistical Account of Scotland, 
XV. 84, &c. ; Bremner's Industries of Scotland, 
1869; * Richard Arkwright' in F. Espinasse's 
Lancashire Worthies, 2nd ser. 1877.] F. E. 

DALE, SAMUEL (1659 P-1 739), physi- 
cian, son of North. Dale, of St. Mary, White- 
chapel, silk-thrower, was bom between 1668 
and 1660. Apprenticed for ei^ht years to 
an apothecary m 1674, we find him practising 
as a physician and apothecary at Braintree, 
TOL. zni. 



Essex, in 1686 (Ray, Hist, Plant, vol. i. pre- 
face) ; but there is no evidence that he was 
bom at that place, that he took a doctor's 
degree, or that he became a member of the 
Society of Apothecaries or a licentiate of 
Royal College of Physicians. Both in the 
' Historia ' and in the two editions of the 
* Synopsis Stirpium Britannicarum ' Ray ac- 
knowledged the valuable assistance he had 
received from Dale's critical knowledge of 
plants, and it is from the letters of the latter 
to Sir Hans Sloane that we learn many par- 
ticulars of the last hours of the great natu- 
ralist, whose friend, neighbour, and executor 
he was. Dale's own chief work was the 
' Pharmacologia,' which first appeared in 
12mo in 1693, a supplement being published 
in 1705, a second edition in 1710, a third, in 
quarto, in 1737, and others after the author's 
death. It is the first systematic work of im- 
portance on the subject. His nine contribu- 
tions to the * Philosophical Transactions,' be- 
tween 1692 and 1736, deal with a variety of 
subjects, biological and professional, the most 
important, perhaps, bem^ an account — the 
firstpublished — of the fossil shells of Harwich 
Clifr(PAi7. Trarw. vol. xxi. No. 249, p. 50, and 
vol. xxiv. No. 291, p. 1568). In 1730 Dale pub- 
lished the second ^eat work of his life, ' The 
History and Antiquities of Harwich and 
Dovercourt,' by Silas Taylor, his own appen- 
dix to which exceeds in bulk the main work, 
and is a most complete account of the natural 
history of the district. This book reached a 
second edition in 1732. Dale died on 6 June 
1739, and was buried in the Dissenters' 
burial-ground. Booking, near Braintree. His 
herbarium, bequeathed to the Apothecaries* 
Company, is now in the British M^useum, and 
the neat and elaborate tickets to the plants, 
many of which he obtained from the Chelsea 
garden, and numerous correspondents, show 
him to have been a botanist of no mean 
calibre. An oil-painting of Dale is preserved 
at Apothecaries Hall, and an autotype, from 
the engraving by Vertue in the third edition 
of the * Pharmacologia,' is prefixed to the me- 
moir of him in the * Journal of Botany.' His 
contributions to the * Philosophical Trans- 
actions ' have caused him to be erroneously 
described as a fellow of the Royal Society. 
Linnseus commemorated his services to bo- 
tany in the leguminous genus Dalea, 

[Journal of Botany, xxi. (1883), 193-7, 226- 
231.] G. S. B. 

DALE, Sib THOMAS (rf. 1619), naval 
commander, was already well known as a 
soldier in the Low Countries, when, in 1609, 
he was sent out to Virginia as marshal of 
the colony, the government of which was 
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then rt'orpnnised on a militan- footing under DALE, THOMAS (1797-1870), dean nf 
Lord De hi Warr. In 1611 De la AVarr's Rochester, was bom at Pentonville, London, 
henl til broke down, and he was comwlled to 22 Aup. 1797. His mother died in 1«0(), 
return to Knpland. Dale was, at the time, when his father, William Dale, after con- 
absent, having b^en sent home for provisions tracting a second marriage, went to the West 
and reinforcements. He so<jn, however, re- Indies to conduct a weekly newspaper : there 
turned, and. finding the old anarchy threaten- he soon fell a victim to the climate, and left 
ingto break out again, assumed the post of his son wholly unpro^nded for. The youth 
governor. Witli a severity that was con- was, however, fortunate in possessing friend^ 
si<lere<l excessive, but appears to have been who obtained for him in 1805 a nomination 
necessurv, 1 )ale sjieedily restored order, and to Christ's Hospital. On leaving that insti- 
imdi>r his rule tlie colony began to prosper, tution in 1817 he went to Corpus Christ i Col- 




poet ic4)l 

ness and ability.' In 161<),l)eing 'well satis- and other poems,' appeared in 1817, and went 

fied with the results of his administration,' through sevenil editions. His next work, 

he was able to return to England, taking with ' The Outlaw of Taunis,' came out in the fol- 

him Thomas Kolfe and his more celebrated lowing year, and was succeeded by ' Iradand 

wife, the * Princess* Pocahontas. In 1<M8 Adah, a tale of the flood, with specimens of 

Dale was appointed commander of a sijuadron a new translati^m of the Psalms. Tlie suc- 

of six sliijis, which the East India Company cess of his first publication enabled him to 

sent out in April, to maintain their interests comph^tehis education at the university, and 

against the aggressive policy of the Dutch was the means of introducing him to many 

and for the relief of (/"ourthope [st^e Coxtrt- friends, and through them, to numerous pupil*. 

HoPK,XATHAXiKL],report»;dtobe beleaguered After a few montlis* residence in Gretniwieh 

in Pularoon. Dale arrived at Bantam in he rt>moved to Beckenham, where his success 

Noveml)er 1<>18, and on 28 Dec. engaged t!it» in tuition was very considerable. In 18*24 

Dutch fleet ofl* Jacatra, the site of the mo- hepublished, in t wo volumes, 'The Tragedies 

(lern Datavia. After a sharp action he nut of Sophocles, translated into English verse,' 

it to fliglit, and laid siege to the Dutch liirt a work which brought his name into general 

at .Jacatra, in the swamps around which he notice. lie was onlained in 1822, and became 

seems to have contracted the sickness of curaU» of St. Michat^l's, Comhill, where he 

which, in the course of the following summer, n'mained about three years, during which 

he died at Masulipatam. t ime his congri'gat ion increased fourfnld. Ih^ 

ICirdiiierf. Ilist. of Hnirland, ii. GO-2. ill. next, in lSi>r., b«'canie assistant-pn-acher at 

l.)f;_.SO;('al(.'n.lai-8ol'Stiitora]iers(KastIn«li«'^).] St. liride's, Fleet Street. In iM'S hf w:i> 

J, K. L. eh?cted eveniug lecturer r)f St. Se]Mik'Lre*."«. 

-^ . -r -r- r.i,T..mr » r, ,r iv -.- ^.v -., . . SuMw JHll, and iu I S'W he accepted the in- 

DALE, THOMAS M.l i^r2\)-\SU>), ,,„„i.enev of St. Matthew^sChapU, Denmark 

]>liyM.-,nn, was the son ol Dr. I homas Dale, ot , ^j |.-.^. ^.^.^^^.^ afteiTvards, 8 .Ian. IKV,. Sir 

(Miarl.'stnwn.SouthCarohna wliowasajus- ^,^^^,^.^^ p^.:^ ^,,^^,.. j^j,^ ^^^^ vicara-e of St. 

ti(vnrtliepeacrandameinlMT.,ttheni.]».r ji^de's. Fleet' Street, and in this enlar.vd 

house oi Mssf^mhly, and who sei-ins to luiv,- .^,^^^ ^^ usefulness lie was verv p^mular. 

h,...T, n..ph..w tn Nimnel Dale ot Dranurec -j,,, ^^,.,^ collated to a prebend in* St. i\uY^ 

ci- V. , II.. wa> ],oni in 1 / 29 at i. harlestown, Cathedral in 1848, and on 20 Oct. in xhv same 

but ntme to l-.noland at an early age and en- ^.,,,,^ ^^.^^, ncminated bv Sir R. Peel a canon 

tt>r.'cl ^t. Paul s school I roceejhng to the "^...^aentiarv in the cathedral. He was pr- 

unn>.i-ii y ol Kdinburgh about hjO, h.; took jy.,,,,^ ,,j. English languagfj and lit-ratun- at 

the d.^T.M. ot M.D. on 12 .Tune h .0 h.s di>- i^,,,,aon I'niversitv, Gower Street. 1828-:yi. 

sei-tation being on erysipelas. Ij*; M^ram.. a ' ,„,a ^uAd a similar aj.pointment at Kinir'-^ C^l- 

hcentiatrof the lv()yal College of Physicians | iy^„^ |g;^(. ^,, ig;^9^ He was G(dd.-n 

m hSh, and snbs»Miuently jM-actised in the i,.^.t„p,.r nt St. Margaret's, Lothburx', fmm 

eityot London. Agoodhnguist and classical 1^4^^^ 1^4.) In .Julv 1840 he accept.Hltho 

scholar, he was one ol the '>riginators of the ^.-^ ,, ,,t" St. Pancris, and on his resigna- 

J.iterary Inmrl, aiid from 1/ KJ he acted or ^-^^^^ j,^ y^^^^^,^^ l^^.^ j^j, , j.j^ ^^..^, 

many years as registrar to the sont-ty. lie ,,,],divided into twentv ineuml)encies, 

di.Ml at his hoiisi. in l)evonsliire Niuare Jle accepted the les.s laborious post of nv- 

HHh<.psgate, 01121 heb.lSlt),a^ tor of Therfield. Hertfordshire, 2< J March 

in nunhill iMelds. ^^^^.j^ ^,^^j^.,^ j^^. ^^^^.^ ^^p^^^ his nomination to 

[Munk's C.)]]. of Phys. ii. 362.] G. S. 15. the deanerv of Rochester, 23 Feb. 1870, having 
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in the previous year declined the deaner}r of 
Ely. The deanery house at Rochester being 
under repair, he went on a visit to his son, 
the Rev. Thomas Pelham Dale, at No. 2 Amen 
Court, St. PauFs, I-K)ndon, where he died 
rather suddenlv on 14 May 1 870. His will was 
proved on 27 May under 1 8,000/. He was an 
old-fashioned high church evamifelical. lie 
married in 1819, at St. Michael's, Conihill, 
Emily Jane, daughter of J. M. Richardson of 
23 Comhill, London, bookseller and stock- 
broker. She died at Russell Square, London, 
6 April 1849, aged 47. 

He published upwards of seventy works, 
but besides those already noticed it is only 
necessary to mention: 1. *An Introductory 
Lecture to a Course upon the Princi])les ; 
and Practice of English Composition,' 1828. , 
2. * The Iris,' ed. by T. Dale, 1830. 3. * Ser- , 
mons, Practical and Doctrinal, preached in the 
churcli of St. Bride,' 1831. 4. * Access to 
God;' five discourses preached before the uni- I 
versity of Cambridge, 1832. 5. ' The Young 
Pastor's Guide to the Practice of the Christian I 
Ministry,' 1836. 6. ' Poetical Works,' 18;i0. ' 
7. * Companion for the Altar, with prepara- ' 
tory consideration,' 1830. 8. 'Probation for I 
the Christian Ministry ; ' four discourses be- 
fore the university of Cambridge, 1830. 9. * The 
Domestic Liturgy and Family Chaplain,' 1846. 
10. ' Address to the Parishioners of St. Pan- ' 
eras on the results of the Parochial System,' i 
1847. 1 1. * The Sabbath Companion, being 
Essays on First Principles of Christian Faith 
and IPractic 3,' 1 844 ; 3rd ed. 1 853. 1 2. * Five 
Years of Church Extension in St. Pancras,' 
1862. 13. * Church l^tes in St. Pancras,' 1855. 

14. * New Year Addresses to the members 
of the Congregation of St. Pancras,' 1857. ' 

15. * Poems of W. Cowper, with aBiographical 
and Critical Introduction by T. Dale,' 1859 ; 
2nd ed. 1867. 

[Drawing-room Portrait Gallery of Eminent 
Personages, 4th ser. 1860 ; Church of England 
Phot«>grHphic Portrait Gallery, 18t59, portrait 24 ; 
TimeP, 17 May 1870, p. 6; Illustrated London 
News, 31 Dec. 1859, p. 647, with portrait, 28 May 
1870, p. 563. and 18 June, p. 643 ; Cussans's 
Hertfordshire, i. pt. iii. pp. 127, 129 ; Palmers 
St. Pancras (1 870), pp. 43, 112, 169-61.1 

G. C. B. 

DALE, VALENTINE, D.C.L. {d. 1589), 
ciyilian and diplomatist,supplicated the uni- 
versity of Oxford in 1541 for the degree of 
B.A., but do^ not appear to have been ad- 
mitted. He was, however, elected a fellow of 
All Souls' College in 1542 (Boasb, Ret;, of the 
Univ. of Oxford f i. 201). In November 1545 
he proceeded to the degree of bachelor of the 
civil law ; and in 1550 he wrote from All 



Souls' College to Sir William Cecil, dfsiring 
his interest to procure for him the situation 
of official of the archdeaconry of York. Sub- 
sequently he travelled in France, and at 
Orleans was created a doctor of civil law. 
I Having more than once supplicated the uni- 
i versity of C )xlbrd for that degree, it is suj)iK)sed 
i that he was incorporated there in November 
1552 (Wood, Fasti O.ton. ed. Bliss, i. 136). 
. On 14 Jan. 1553-4 he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the College of Advt>cates at Doctors* 
Commons (Coote, Em;lish Civilians, p. .38). 
It is said that he was a member of the House 
of Commons in the parliament of 21 Oct. 
1555, and it has been surmised that he then 
represented Taunton, as he certainly did in 
the parliament which met 20 Jan. 1 557-8, 
and probably also in that of 23 Jan. 1588-9. 
On 9 July 1502 he was incorporated LL.D. 
in the university of Cambridge (Addit. MS, 
5807, f. 18 h). 

In 15tJ2-3 he was ambassador in Flanders, 
receiving his final despatch from the regent 
on 6 Feb. He was again sent to Handers, 
in December 15(33, to answer the complaints 
against England for lack of justice and for 
depredations. In the parliament of 8 May 
1572 he sat for the city of Chichester, being 
at or about that time one of the masters of 
requests. On 15 Feb. 1572-3 he was pre- 
sented to the archdeaconry of Surrey. On 

19 March 1572-3 he was appointed resident 
ambassador in France, where he continued 
till 1570. In the meanwhile (18 Jan. 1574-5) 
he became d<*an of Wells. Between 1576 
and 1580 he ser\ed on several important 
royal commissions. To the parliament which 
assembknl on 23 Nov. 1584 he was returned 
both forthecityof Chichesterandthe borough 
of Ilindon, Wiltshire, and it is probable that 
he elected to serve for Chichester. On .'50 Jan. 
1584-5 the queen issued a commission to 
Dale and Dr. Julius Caesar to exercise ad- 
miralty jurisdiction during the vacancy of 
the office of lord high admiral (State Papers, 
Domestic, Eliz. vol. clxxvi. No. 20). On 

20 Feb. 1584-5 Dale was in the special com- 
missirm of oyer and terminer for Middlesex, 
under which Dr. Parry was arraigned and 
convicted of high treason. On 22 March fol- 
lowing he was presented to the mastership 
of Sherbum Hospital, co. Durham. His name 
occurs in the special commission for Middle- 
sex (5 Sept. 1586), under which Anthony 
Babington [q. v.] and others were indicted 
for treason, lie assisted at the trial of Mar>' 
Queen of Scots, at Fotheringhay, in October 
the same year; and to the parliament which 
met on the 15th of that month he was again 
returned for Chichester. He acted as one 
of the high commissioners for causes eccle- 

C C 2 
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siastical at the deprivation of Cawdrey on 1851, p. 168). While still a youth he wa» 
«K) May 1587. : conspicuous among the catholicising party in 

In Februan' 1587-8 Dale, Henry, earl of the Anglican church, and he became a marked 
Derby, William, lord Cobham, Sir James | man from a letter written by him to the Paris 
Crofts, and John Rogt^rs, LL.D., were sent as * Univers * on ' Anglican Church Parties.' 
ambassadors to the jPrinoe of Parma to treat The Rev. Thomas Mozley, referring to this 
for a league between England and Spain, period, remarks that 'Dalgairns was a man 
The negotiations were broken off on account | whose very looks assured success in what- 
of the fitting out of the Spanish armada for ever he undertook, if only the inner heat 
the invasion of England. To the parliament , which seemed to bum through his eyes could 
of 4 Fvh. 1588-9 l)»ile was once more re- | be well regulated* (JteminiscenoeSf ed. 1882, 
turned for Chichester. He was presi^nt as a I ii. 13). He was engaged with others in trans- 
commissioner at the trial, on 18 April 1580, lating the * Catena Aurea/ a commentairon 
of Philip Howard, earl of Arundel, for high 1 the gospels, collected out of the works of the 
treason. It has been stated that he went | fathers by St. Thomas Aquinas, and published 
on an embassv to Portugal. He died on ' with a preface by John Henrv Newman 
17 Nov. 1580, at his house near St. Paul's, (4 vols. Oxford, 1841-5). To the * Lives of 
London, and was buried at St. Gregory's in I the English Saints/ edited by Newman, while 
that city. It appears that he also had a re- yet an Anglican, Dalgairns contributed Imo- 
sidence in Hampshire, and that he was a graphies of St. Stephen Harding, St. Helier, 
justice of the peace for that county. His i St. Gilbert, and St. Aelred. The first of 
daughter Dorotny was the wife of Sir John these was translated into French (Tours, 
North, knight, eldest son of Roger, lord ' 1 848), and German (Mainz, 1865). Dalgairns 



North. 

On account of his great professional skill 
and experience, he was consulted by Sir 
Christopher Hatton, when lord chancellor, 



joined Newman's band of disciples at Little- 
more, and to the austerities of his life there 
was probably due the failing health of his 
later vears. 



in all cases of importance or difficulty. When ' On Michaelmas day 1845 he was received 
he was employed as a diplomatist abroad a into the Roman catholic church by Father 
question arose as to the language in which Dominic the Passionist, who on the 9th of 
the discussions should be conducted, and the ' thefollowing month performed the same office 
Spanish ambassador sarcastically suggested for Dr. Ne^vman (OlI'V'ER, Catholic Beligion 
that French would be the most proper be- in Cornwall j p. 166 ; 'R^ovrsT,, AnnaU of the 
cau.>»e Dale's royal mistress entitled herself Tractnrian Movement, ^t^ QfWx.-^AOX^, He 
queen of Franc. ' Nay, then,' retorted Dale, then proceeded to France, and resided for 
Met us treat in Hebrew, for your master some time at Laugres in thehouw? of a c*le- 
calls himself king of Jerusalem ' (IIowkll, brated eclevsiastic,the Abb6 Jovain, and tliew 
Letter.% ed. 1705, iv. 482, 43:^). he was admitted to holy orders in 1846. Tbe 

[Ad<lit. M.S. 1 2501 f. 1 19 ; Pnlondars of State following year he jointed Father Newman in 
Papers, Dom. (1547-80) pp. 201. 298, 314, 328, Rome, where he resided at Santa Croce, and 
386, 417, 457. 590. 640, G45, ^bb, 65G, (1581-90) learned the Oratorian mstitute under Padre 
pp. 35, 63, 224, 237, 257, 381 ; Wright's Queen Rossi. After a brief sojourn at Mary vale 
Elizabeth, i. 155, 449-51, 179, 494, 500. 510, and at St. Wilfrid's in StatFordshire. he settled 
512; Lloy«l'sSt;ite Worthies, pp. 564-7; Cooper's with the London Oratory in Kinc William 
Athenae Cuntal). ii. 62 ; I^)di^e's lUustrjitioiis Street, Strand, in May 1849, and lalx)urwl 
(1838), ii. 351 ; Lists of Members of Parliament , ^^r\x\^ gi-^^^t zeal as a prt^cher and confessor, 
(official return), i. 398, 411, 415. 416, 420. 425.] Yot tliree years (October 18o8 to October 

•^' ^* 1 856) he St aved at Birmingham . bv permission 

DALGAIRNS, JOHN DOBREE, in re- of the London Oratorv, to assist 'that branch 
lig-ion BERNAlll) ( 1818-1876), priest of the ofthe congregation, but he resumed hislabours 
Oratory, was born in the island of Guernsey in the metropolis in 1856, became superior 
on 21 Oct. 1818, being the son of William of the London Oratory (then removed to 
Dalgairns, who had done gallant service as . Brompton) in 1863, and held that office till 
an officer of Fusil(;ers in the Peninsular war. i 1865 (GiLLOW, Bibl. Diet, of the. Entjli*h 
Of Scottish descent on the father's side, on ' Cat holies, ii. 3). During this ]H»rio<l hepub- 
the mother's he came from the Dobrees, one lished * The Devotion to the Sacre<l Heart of 
of the old Norman families of Guernsey, lie I Je.sus; with an introduction on the Historv 
went very early tf) Oxford, became a scholar of Jansenism,' Lond. 1853, 8vo. frequent lyn^ 



of Exeter College, and graduated 15. A. (second 
class in Uteris humatiiorihiis^ in 1839, and 
M.A. in 1842 {Cat. of Oxford Graduates, ed. 



printed : * The German Mystics of the Fou^ 
teenth Century,' Lond. 1858, 8vo, n»printeil 
from the * Dublin Review; ' and The Holy 
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Communion, its l*Iiilo8ophv, Theology, and 
Practice/ Dublin, 1861 , 12mo. 

In 1866 his health began to break down, 
though he still laboured hard in religious and 
philosophical literature ; and from that time 
till 1875, when his sufferings culminated in 
paralysis, his life was passed under extreme 
trials of sickness and sorrow. Latterly his 
studies chiefly turned on religious metaphy- 
sics, and he was a distinguished member of 
a celebrated society for the discussion of such 
subjects to which some of the most noted 
men of the age in £ngland belonged (Nine- 
teenth Century f x\'ii. 178, 181\ *Few in 
their day have been more beloved or admired ; 
nor was his influence limited to his own 
land, but was familiar to many in France, 
Italy, and Germany ' {Tablet, 15 April 1876, 
p. 499). He died in the monastery of the 
Uistercians at Burgess Hill, near Brighton, on 
11 Feb. 1876, and was buried at Sydenham, 
nearthebody of Father Faber, in the cemetery 
of the Oratorian Fathers {Heekiy liegisteVj 
16 April 1876, pp. 243, 254\ 

Besides the works alreaay mentioned, he 
wrot^j : 1. A treatise on * The Spiritual Life 
of the First Six Centuries,* prefixed to a 
translation of the Countess Hahn-Hahn's 
* Lives of the Fathers of the Desert,' Lond. 
1867, 8vo. 2. 'An Essay on the Spiritual 
Life of Mediaeval England,' prefixed to a re- 

£rint of Walter Hilton's ' Scale of Perfection,' 
ond. 1870, 8vo. 3. An Essay on * The Per- 
sonality of God,' in the * Contemporary Re- 
view ' (1874), xxiv. 321. 

[Authorities cited above.] T. C. 

pALGARNO, GEORGE (16261^-1687), 
"writer on pasigraphy, was born, according to 
"Wood, * at Old Aberdeen, and bred in the 
university at New Aberdeen ; taught a pri- 
vate grammar school with good success for 
about thirty years together, in the parishes 
of St. Michael and St. Mary Mag. in Oxford 
. , . and dying of a fever on 28 Aug. 1687, 
aged sixty or more, was buried in the north 
body of the church of St. Mary Magdalen ' 
{Athence Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 970). Dalgarno 
was master of Elizabeth School, Guernsey, 
on 12 March 1661-2 ; but having some dis- 
putes with the royal court about the repairs 
of the school-house, he returned to Oxford 
in the summer of 1672, and sent in his re- 
signation on 30 Sept. of that year. He was 
married and had a family. Among other 
eminent men he knew Ward,bishop of Sarum, 
Wilkins, bishop of Chester, and Wallis, Savi- 
lian professor. Yet not the slightest notice 
of him is taken in the works either of Wilkins 
or of Wallis, both of whom must have de- 
rived some very important aids from his 



speculations. To Dalgarno has been erro- 
neously ascribed the merit of having antici- 
pated some of the most refined conclusions 
of the present age respecting the education 
of the (leaf and dumb. His work upon this 
subject is entitled * Didascalocophus, or the 
Deaf and Dumb Man's Tutor. To which is 
added a Discourse of the Nature and Number 
of Double Consonants,' &c., 8vo, printed at 
the theater in Oxford, 1680. He states the 
design of it to be * to bring the way of teach- 
ing a deaf man to read and write, as near as 
possible, to that of teaching young ones to 
speak and understand their mother tongue.' 
*In prosecution of this general idea,' says 
Dugald Stewart, who was the first to call 
attention to Dalgarno, 'he has treated, in 
one very short cliapter, of A Deaf Man's Dic- 
tionary ; " and in another of " A Grammar 
for Deaf Persons : " both of them containing 
(under the disadvantages of a style uncom- 
monly pedantic and quaint) a vanety of pre- 
cious hints, from wliich useful, practical 
lights might be derived by all who have any 
concern in the tuition of children during the 
first stage of their education.' Dalgarno may 
also claim the distinction of having first ex- 
hibited, and that in its most perfect form, a 
finger alphabet. He makes no pretensions, 
however, to the original conception of such 
a medium of communication. In Wallis's 
letter to Thomas Beverley (published in the 
* Philosophical Transactions for Octoberl698, 
no mention is made of Dalgarno, whom he 
and James Bulwer had anticipated. A 
long controversy had taken place upon this 
subject between Wallis [see Wallis, John] 
and William Holder [q. v.], whose investi- 
gations had preceded those of Dalgarno by 
twenty years. Nearly twenty years before 
the appearance of his * Didascalocophus ' Dal- 
garno had published another curious treatise 
entitled * ArsSignorum, vulgo Character Uni- 
versalis et Lingua Philosophica,' &c., 8vo, 
London, lOCl, from which it appears that 
he was the precursor of Bishop Wilkins in 
his speculations concerning *A Real Cha- 
racter and a Philosophical language ' (1668). 
Dalgamo's treatise exhibits a methodical 
classification of all possible ideas, and a selec- 
tion of characters adapted to this arrange- 
ment, so as to represent each idea by a 
specific character, without reference to the 
words of any language. He admits only 
seventeen classes of ideas, and uses the let- 
ters of the Latin alphabet, with two Greek 
characters, to denote them. The treatise is 
dedicated to Charles II in this philosophical 
character, * which,' observes Hallam, * must 
have been as great a mystery to the sovereign 
as to his subjects.' Dalgarno here anticipated 
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tliefanu)as<lisoovery<.)trhe Diitchpliilolojrers, 
namely, that the parts of speech are all re- 
ducible to the noun and verb, or to the noun 
alone. Leibnitz, in a letter to Thomas Bur- 
net of Keumcv, dated in 1 607, alludes to the 



bridg'e, with fifty-two si^atureii of reverend 
and learned men of Oxrord, &c., 1<>58, print 
and manuscript. (7 and 8) Other papers in 
manuscript on the application of the scheme 
to arithmetical numbers. Three of Dalgvno's 



* Ar8 Signorum/ l^)th these works of ])ul- , letters to Lord IIatton,gOTemor of Guernsey, 
ganio were reprinted by Lord Gockbum and are in the Additional MSS. 29553, ff. 416, 
>Ir. Thomas Maitland/and presented to the 453, 29554, f. 39. 

of 




ing at Mr. Samuel Hnrtlib's house,near Char- ; DALGLIESH, WILLIAM, D.D. (1733- 
ing Cross, foL, I p., in ])rint. 3. * Character 1^7), theological writ*^r, was educated at 
Universalis, per (leo. I >alganu>. . . . A New the university of Edinburgh; ordained to 
Discovery of the Universal Character, con- | the ministry of Peebles in 1761, and re- 
taining also a more r*'adie and approved way mained in that charge till his death in 1807. 
of Shorthand Writing than any heretofore Mle was distinguished,* says Mr. Scott in his 
])ractised in this nation, by Ceo. Dalganio,* 'Fasti,* *by superior endowments of mind, 
in print, Latin and l*'nglish, ito, 1 p. 4. * Tables eminent qualifications for the ministry, fcr- 
of the Universal Character, so contrived that ; vent piety, persuasive eloquence, sweet tem- 
tlie ])ractice of tliem exceeds all former wayes per, and unwearied diligence.' He received 
of Sliorthand \Vritin<r, and are ap])lieable to the degn?e of D.D. from the university of 
all languages.' Tables of particles, radicall ' Edinburgh in 178(5. The following is a list 
ver])s and adjectives, and radicall substan- of his writings: 1. *The True Sonship of 
tivt's, witli tlit'ir contrariJ'S. With a ])reface Christ investigated,* Londcm, 1770 (published 
to Doctors Wilkins and Ward of ( )xford, anonymously). ^This work was animad- 
Liramniai icaloliscrvat ions. \c.. large fol., 4 j)p,, i vtTted on by the l\ev. Adam Cril) in a pul>- 
in pi'iiit. In tlu' sanir volnnit' are rli».' follow- licat ion entitled * An Antidote a^iinst a 
ing manuscript ])iec«s by Dalgarno (if. 147, New Heresy conc(Tning th** tru«' Sonship of 
^:('. ) : (1) A letter in T-iMtin fi-oni Uaustns J»\sus Christ ; as also an Appendix conc»'ni- 
Morsteyn,'a nohlenijinof tlH'(Ireater]^)land,' ' ing the Wonderful Theory' of Animalciilar 
residing at Oxford, 1 1 Aj)ril l<>r)7. in praise of Generation, as lately brought in by a clergy- 
Dalgarno'ssclieme, nianuscri])t. ('2) A coi)y man of the Chnrch of Scotland, for the pro- 
of Mr. Dalgarno'sletterwrirtentoMr.llartlib, per ground of the Fundamental Arti<*le of 
( )xft)r(l, '20 Ajiril Itio?, describing the merits ! the Christian Keligion. DyAdam Gi)»,Mini*- 
of liis universal language, and writing sur- ; ter of theCiospel at Edinburgh.' It was al5«> 
l);i'<sinir*allinventionsortae]iVL'"raT)liv.'manu- attacked by Kev. Micluiel Arthur, Peebles, 

It • ■ I, • % 

script, (o) Lett»*r of Ifartlib, *Tiguri, lt).'>7, whose work bore the title *The Scriptun' 
.July 18, -!s.' stating that the whoh' Dible Doctrine of the Eternal Generation of Christ 
can be written in nini' or ten shet'ts with as the Son of God vindicated in answer to a 
Dalgarno's shorthand. At the to]) is a speci- ' hite ti*eatise entitled "The True Sonship," 
men, St. .John's gospel, xvi. 1-1.'^, v.. mann- i ^:c.'] In reply Dalgliesh published: '2. *The 
scri])t. (4) Letter of Dalgarno, 'Zurich, Self-existence and Supreme Deity of Christ 
I'tJDec. (old style) HmT.' to >Ionsieiir Pell, in defended,' Edin. 1777. .'3. * Sermons on the 
I'^nglish, descripiivr of his universal short- Chi(?f Doctrines and Duties of the Christian 
hand character, with S])eciniens, fol., 5 pp., i Religion,' 4 vols. Edin. 1709-1807. 4. *lh- 
nianuscrij)t. (o) Letter of Daltrarno. Lon- ligion, it sIm])ortance,«S:c.' Edin. 1801. 5.* Ad- 
don, 17 Feb. ItJoS, to nr)norable Mr. Wil- : dresses and Prayers,' Edin. 18(4. 
liani Dreroton, afterwards Lord Urereton, on r^^,^^^,^ y^^ .' Sinclair's Stat. Aoct. of Scot- 
his characters, with sj)ecmiens, manuscript, i j^^j^^j -i ^yy q. p 

M*0 Testimonial of Dalgarno's scheme from 



llichard Love, professor of divinity, Cam- 



DALHOUSIE, Earls of. [See Kamsay.] 
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DATiTSON, Sib WILLIAxM (rf. 1669), the spring of 1777, leaving a widow and 

judge, younger son of William Dalison of young family, for whom the managers of 

liaughton, Lincolnshire, sheriff and escheator CJovent Garden Theatre gave a benefit. 

of the county, by a daughter of George Wast- [Redgrave's Diet, cf Arti«ts.] 
neys of Haddon, Nottmghamshire, entered 

Gray*8 Inn in 1634, where he was called to the DALLAM, GEORGE (17th cent), organ- 
bar m 1637, elected reader in 1648 and again builder, was doubtless a member of the same 
in 1662, on one of which occasions he gave a family as Thomas, Robert, and Ralph Dallam 
lecture on the statute 32 Henry VIII, c. 33, [q. v.| Very little is known about him save 
concerning wrongful disseisin, which is re- that m 1686 he added a chaire (i.e. choir) 
ferred to in Dyer's * Reports ' (219 a) as a organ to Harris' instrument at Hereford 
correct statement of the law. Fie took the Cathedral, and that the sLxth edition of Play- 
degree of serjeant-at-law in 1652, receiving ford's * Introduction ' (1672) contains thefol- 
fiom his inn the sum of 61. and a pair of lowing advertisement : * Mr. George Dalham, 
gloves. In 1564 he was appointed one of the that excellent organ-maker, dwelleth now 
justices of the county palatine of Lancaster, in Purple Lane, next door to the Crooked 
In 1560 he was appointed a justice of the Billet, where such as desire to have new or- 
king*8 bench and knighted. His patent was gans, or old mended, may be well accomo- 
renewed on the accession of Elizabeth (No- dated.' 

vember 1558). He died in the following [Authorities as under Dallam, Thomas and 

January, and was buried in Lincoln Cathe- Robebt.] W. B. S. 
draL By his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 

Robert Dighton of Sturton Parva, Lincoln- DALLAM, RALPH (<?. 1672), organ- 
shire, who survived him and married Sir builder, was probably a son of Thomas, and 
Francis Ayscough, he had issue four sons and brother of Rooert Dallam [q. v.] He built 
^ve daughters. His descendants settled in organs at Rugby, Hackney (in 1665), and 
Kent, and are now represented in the female Lynn Regis, and, according to Hawkins, 
line by Maximilian Hammond Dalison of bailt a smaU'organ in the Music School, Ox- 
Hajnptons, near Tunbridge. Dalison com- ford, for which he received 48/., * abating 
piled a collection of cases decided during the 10/. for the materials of the old organ,' though 
reigns of Edward VI and Philip and Mary it seems likely that this was tlie work of his 
{JBarl. MS. 5141). His so-caDed ' Reports ' more celebrated brother (?) Robert. At the 
were published in the same volume with Restoration he was employed to build an 
some by Serjeant Benloe in 1689; but the organ for St. George's Chapel, Windsor, but 
greater portion of those attributed to Dalison this proved so unsatisfactory that, ' though 
were decided after his death. a beautiful structure,' it was replaced bv one 

by Bernhardt Schmidt (* Father Smith'). 




Lib. viii. No. iv. 6 ; Burke's landed Gentry ; an organ in Greenwich parish 

Fo88*s Lives of the Judges.] J. M. R. died while this work was still in progress, 

and White put up a stone to his memory at 

DALL, NICHOLAS THOMAS (d. the west end of the south aisle in the foUow- 

1777), landscape-painter, was a Dane, who ing year. 

settled in Wdon about 1760. He was a [Authorities as under Dallam, Robert and 

member of the Society of Artists. In 1/61 Thomas; Strypes Appendix to Stow, ed 1720, 

he exhibited a * Piece of Ruins ' at the exhi- p. 93 . information from the Rev. H. N. Dud- 

bition of that body. In 1768 he obtained ding.] W. B. S. 
the first premium of the Society of Arts for 

landscape-painting. He was elocted associate DALLAM,ROBERT ( 1602-1665), organ- 

of the Royal Academy in 1771 and exhibited builder, a son of Thomas Dallam fq. v.], and, 

constantly till his death, lie was scene- like his father, a member of the Blacksmiths' 

painter at Covent (larden Theatre, and found Company, was bom in 1602, probably in Lon- 

there his principal employment. He exhibited don. Between 1624 and 1627 Dallam put up 

at the Academy some \ orkshire landsc4ipes, an organ in Durham Cathedral. This instru- 

in which county he w^as employed by the ment remained thereuntil 1687, when Father 

Duke of Bolton, by Lord Hare wood, and Smith, after putting in four new stops, sold 

others. He died in Great Newport Street in the chaire organ for 100/. to St. Michael le 
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lielfrv's, York, where it remained until 1885, book for 1017 to 1026 is at present mislaid 

whtMi it was sold to Mr. Ifell, organ-builder, i or lost. 

of York, for 4/. What became of the great [Grove's Diet, of Music, i. 428, ii. 689; 



organ is unknown. An unreliable report says 
that Dallam received 1,(K)0/. for building this 
instrument, but this is obviously absurd. In 



Crosse's Account of York Musdc FesttTals^p. 134 
and Appendix i. ; Rimbault and Hopkins's The 
Organ, 2nd ed. ; Hawkins's Hist, of Music, 

July KKW One r]<lwar(l Paylor, or Paler, 1 iv. 348, 364, 376; Bumey's Hist, of Music iii. 

havintr been lined 1,000/. for West, the dean 436-7; Notes and Queries, 2rd ser. iii. 518; 



that the monev should be'spent iii repairing J^^f « ^I'TT\ ^^,t— ^fS"" J^L^^"^!!?^?* 
', . ^ *.. ,,«,^« p™;^!! letter of tat her Smiths in the possession of the 

the minster, setting up a new organ furnish- ^^^^^ Willis and Ckrk's Hist. SfOimbridge, ii. 
ing the altar, and maintaining a librarian. ; j^g 294.1 W. bTS. 

In March following articles of agreement were I » 'J 

entered into betwwn the dean and chapter | DALLAM, THOMAS (Ji, 1615), the 
and Robert Dallam, who is described as *of eldest member of the great family of I^nffhsh 
London, Citizen and Blacksmith,' the latter ! organ-builder8,wa8 a native of Dallam, a ham- 
undertaking to build a great organ for 297/., let in Lancashire, not far from Warrington, 
with ')/. tortlieexi)ense.s of hisjourney to York, The date of his birth is unknown, but he must 
the work to Ije iinished by midsummer 1634. have come at an early age to London, where 
In 16.'W 1 )allani built an organ for Jesus Col- he was apprenticed to a member of the Black- 
lege, Cambridge, at a cost of 200/. In the ' smiths' Companv, of which he was in due 
agreement for this instrument he is called course admitte<I a liveryman. The black- 
* Robert Dallam of Westminster.* In l()3o he smith's craft at that time exercised a super- 
adde<l pedals tt) this organ for 12/., and in 1638 I vision over many industries, and Dallam was 
was pa itl 5*. for tun ing it. It was taken down | probably apprenticed to an organ-builder, 
in l(>42-3, but again set up at the Kestora- The first organ of which there is record of hi« 
tion, and wa.s either replaced by a new one or ' having built himself is that of King^'s College, 
eventually restored l)eyond recognition by Cambridge — at least it is always assumed 



Kenat us Harris in KiSS. The remains of this 
organ wen* given to All Saints Church, Cam- 



that this instrument is the work of Thomas 
Dallam, though in the accounts relating to it 



bridge, in l7iK). Dallam is said to have built ; the builder's christian name is nowhere men- 
an organ lor St. Paul's Cathedral. He also tioned. Dallam and his men came to Cam- 
built t>n«' in St. ^Inry^Vo^)hl()th*s, but it was i bridge and began work on 22 June U>05. 
so much injured l)y the lire of London that in They were paid for fifty-eight weeks' work, 
lOSl it ^\ns re|)lace<l l)y a new instrument by ending 7 Aug. 1(KX), and the whole ca>t, in- 
FatherSinith.who,lio\vever,usedsonieofDal- ' eluding the board and wages of the work- 
lanrs stops, lu l(>()l he built an organ for men who lived in the college, and the jAv- 
NewColleLre.Oxl'ord. This was his last work, j ment for * Mr. Dallam's owne lodging... 
for he di.ti at Oxford .*U May 1()6."). He was at Brownings, Sampsons, and Knockell>.' 
buried beinre the we>t door, leading into the was 371/. 17^. 1^. In 1607 Dallam was ]«iid 
chapelof NcwCollege.thestoneoverhisgrave 1/. LV. for tuning the organ, besides ]/. bV. 
beariuiT t he following insrript ion : * Hie jacet I realised by the sale of suq)lus t in, and in lt)17 
D""^ liobertus DmIIutu Instrumeuti Pneuma- i and 1035 he (or one of his .<»ons) received 
tici (quod vuIl-^o ( )rganum nuiicupant) ])eri- sums of 10/. and '2'2/. for repairs to the iii- 
tissimus Artiiex; lilius Thonue Dallum de I strument. The name occurs tor the last time 
Dalluni in comitnt. Lancastrije. mortuus est | in the eoHege records in KUl, and during 
ultimo dieMaii Anno Domini l()H.'),a'tatissua) ; the civil war the organ was taken down, 
iu\. (^ui postquam diversas I'^uropje ])lagas though parts of it are said to be still inexi>- 
hae arte ((jua ])ra"cipue claruit ) exornasset, tenee, inoor])orated in the instriunent now 
solum hoc tandem, in (luo requiescit, cinere in use. In 101 3 Thomas Dallam made *new 
suoinsiLHiivit.' In addition to the organs ♦»nu- | double organs,' i.e. a great and a chaire (or 
meratedahove, it was pr(»])ablyl{obert Dallam : choir) organ for Worcester Cathedral, the 
who built a >mall organ for the Music School cost of which, for materials and workman- 



at Oxford, tliough Hawkins attributes this in- 
strument to Ralph Dallam. The records of 
the Blacksmiths' Company for lC»23and 1(»24 
are said to contain several ])articulars as to 
this, the most distinguished member of a re- 
markable familv. Cnfortunatelv the minute- 



ship, was i?ll/. This organ sc^ms also to 
have disappeared during the rebellion : it was 
replaced in It 106 by one by Thomas Harris of 
New Sarum. The records of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, also contain several entries 
which probably refer to this member of the 
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Dallam fiunily. In 1615 he received 4/., and 
in 1624 21, for repairs to the organs. In 
1682 2/. ISs, was paid for tuning, and in 
1637 Dallam and Yorke were paid 2/. 7s, 6d. 
for repairs. Repairs in 1661,1664, and 1665, 
which cost 25/.y 40/., and 20/. respectively, 
must have been paid to one of Thomas Dal- 
lam's sons. On 29 Sept. 1626, at a court of 
the Blacksmiths' Company, Dallam was ap- 
pointed one of the stewards at the annual 
feast on lord mayor's day. This office was 
always held by a liveryman previous to his 
becoming a member of the court. Dallam, 
however, did not appear at the meeting, and 
accordingly, on 12 Oct. following, he was 
fined 10/. for refusing to hold the steward- 
ship, and it was resolved that if he neither 
acted as steward nor paid his fine on that 
day twelvemonth he should lose his place 
in the livery. On 29 Sept. 1627 Dallam 
appeared in person before the court, and 
prayed to be excused from the stewardship. 
He paid down 5/. on account of his fine and 
offered to pay the remainder by instalments 
of 1/., 2/., and 2/. during the tliree following 
years. This offer was accepted, and Dallam 
signed the record of it in the minute book. 
Fh>m this signature the correct form of his 
name has been ascertained. It is variously 
written by his contemporaries as Dalham, 
Dallum, Dalian, Dallans, Dalhom, Dullom, 
and Dallom. The dat« of his death is un- 
known. His arms, as recorded on his son 
Bobert's tombstone,were ermine, two flanches, 
each charged with a doe passant. 

[Wood's Hist, and Antiq. of Oxford, ed. Gutch, 
p. 213 ; Ecclesiologist for 1859, p. 393 ; Willis's 
and Clarke Cambridge, i. 61&-21 ; Rimbaalt 
and Hopkins's The Organ, 2nd ed. ; Chapter 
Beoords of Worcester Cathedral, communicated 
by Mr. J. H. Hooper ; Minute Books of the Black- 
smiths' Company; assistance and information 
from Mr. W. B. Garrett.] W. B. S. 

DALLAN, Saint (Ji, 600), commonly 
called in Irish writings Fobgaill, in Latin 
Forcellius, was of the race of Colla Uais, and 
was bom about the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury in the district of TeaUach Eathach, which 
was then included in Connaught, but now 
forms the north-western part of the county 
of Cavan. He was famous for learning in 
the reign of Aedh mac Ainmere, who became 
king of Ireland in 571, and he survived St. 
Columba. Three poems are attributed to him, 
a panegyric on St. Columba, one on Senan, 
bishop of Inis Cathaig, and one on Conall 
Ck)el, abbot of Iniskeel in Donegal. The two 
firstare extant in manuscript, and the ' Amhra 
Choluimcille,' as the first is called, has been 
printed with a translation by O'Beime Crowe 



from an eleventh-century text in * Lebor na 
huidri,* an edition which has been severely 
criticised by Wliitley Stokes {JRemurks on the 
Celtic Additions to Curtius^ Greek Etymology, 
Calcutta, 1875). 

The legend of the composition is that Dal- 
ian had composed the panegyric and pro- 
ceeded to recite it at the end of the folkmote 
at Druim Ceta. Columba was pleased, but 
Baithene, his companion, warned him that 
fiends floating in the air were rejoicing over 
his commission of the sin of pride. Columba 
accepted the reproof and stopped the poet, 
saying that it was after death only that men 
should be praised. After the saint's death in 
697 Dalian made public the panegyric. The 
text in ' Lebor na huidri ' has a copious 
and very ancient commentary, the obscurity 
of which shows that scholars in the eleventh 
century found parts of the * Amhra * as un- 
intelligible as they are in the present day. 
It was in verse, and several metres were pro- 
bably used, though an exact recension of Dal- 
ian's part of the text as it stands is required 
before there can be any certainty about the 
rhythm. The poem begins with a lament 
for Colimiba's death, his ascent into heaven 
is told next and some of his virtues set forth ; 
then his learning, his charity, his chastity, 
and more of his virtues are recounted, and 
the poem ends as it began with the words, 
* Ni di sceuilduie neill,'a history worth telling 
about the descendant of Niall. The feast day 
of St. Dalian is 29 Jan., but the year of his 
death is imknown. 

[O'Beimo Crowe's Amra Choluimcille of 
Dalian Forgaill, Dublin, 1871; Colgan's Acta 
Sanctorum, Louvain, 1645; Lebor na huidri, 
facsimile Koyal Irish Academy.] N. M. 

DALLAS, ALEXANDER ROBERT 
CHARLES (1791-1869), divine, was de- 
scended from William Dallas, of Cant ray, 
Nairnshire, in 1617. His father was Robert 
Charles Dallas [q.v.], his mot her Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Harding of Nelmes, Essex. He 
was bom at Colchester 29 March 1791, and, 
having received his early education at a 
school of some standing in Kenniugton, was 
a|)pointed in 1806 to a clerkship in the com- 
missariat office of the treasury. He was soon 
promoted, and was actively employed both 
at home and abroad. He was present at the 
battle of Waterloo, but on the jwace of 1816 
retired upon half-pay. In May 1818 he mar- 
ried his nrst wife and settled m London, in- 
tending to study for the bar ; but decided to 
take orders, and in 1820 matriculated as a 
gentleman-commoner of Worcester College, 
Oxford. He was ordained a deacon 17 June 
1821, and priest in August of the same year. 
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After serving iii several succe&iive curacies 
lie was instituted to the vicarage of Yardley, 
Hertfordshire, in 1827 ; a few days before he 
was nominated to a stall in Llandaff Cathe- 
dral by Bishop Sumner. In 1828 Sumner, as 
bishop of Winchester, jjrave him the rectory 
of ANonston, Hampshire. He showed zeal 
and tact as a parish priest. In 1828 he was 
api>ointed rural dean of a lar^ district, and 
for many years he acted as chaplain to Bishop 
Sumner in the dioceses of Llandaff and Win- 
chester. Tlie Archbishop of Canterbury con- 
ferred on him his M.A. degree. 

In 1840 Dallas vi8it<?d Ireland for the first 
time, in 184ii he founded the Society for Irish 
Church Missions, and was its honorary secre- 
tary for twenty-one years in Dublin, Conne- 
mara, and elsewhere. As recorded on his 
monuments ' he was instrumental in having 
erected 21 churches, 49 schoolhouset*, 12 par^ 
sonages, and 4 ()rj>hanages, in connection with 
the societyVo])erations.' In 1849 he married 
for the second time. His wife, who survived 
him, published * Incidents in the Life and 
Ministry of the Kev. Alex. U.C.Dallas, A.M.* 
(1871), containing an autobiography. He 
died at Wonston 12 Dec. 18(59, and was 
buried, as he desired, in his own churchyard. 
Inscriptions to his memory' have been placed 
in St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin: in the 
mission church, Townsend Street, Dublin; 
and in the parish church of Clifden, Conne- 
mara, co. Galway. 

Of his numerous writing's the following 
may bt* s])t»tMtit'd : 1. ' Sermons on the Lord's 
Pniver/ 1S2.S. 2. 'Sermons to a Countrv 
Congregation/ iS'Jo. o. * Cottager's Guide 
to the N(;w Testament,' ♦) vols. 4. M^iuid*^ 
to the Acts and Lj)istl»'S,*4 vols. 5. 'Reve- 
lation Readings,' .*i vols. (>. 'Pastoral Su- 
])erintendence,' 1S41. 7. ' Cast elkerke.' 2nd 
ed. |J^9. S. ' The Point of lIo])ein Ireland's 
I'lV'sent Crisis.' 2nd ed. IsoO. \). 'TheSt«)ry 
.)f the Irish Cliurch Mis-ion-,' lst)7. 10. 'A 
Mission Tour Book in Ireland.' 

[Incidents in tlu; LilVaiid ^Ministry of the Hpv. 
Alex. K. ('. DallMs. A.M. hv his Widow; Men 
of th.)Time(ed. 180h). 2'2:i] B. H. B. 

DALLAS, KLMSLIK WILL1AM(1S09- 

1879), artist, se('on<l son of William Dallas 
of 'i^h^vd's' and Sarali Dav, was bom in 
London '27 .lune ISO'.), and was descended 
from Alexander Dallas of Cantray, Nairn- 
shire. Hewasadmitteda.stndent of tlit;Poval 

• 

Academy in 1S31, retiring in 1>.'U with a 
gold medal and a travelling studentship, his 
first picture, the interior of a Roman convent, 
being hung in the Academy in 18'3S. In 
1840 he assisted II err L Griiner in the deco- 
ration of the gard«*n ])avili(m at Puekingham 



Palace, painting a series of views of Melrose, 
Abbotstord, Loch Awe, Aros Castle, and Win- 
dermere La^e, in illustration of the writings 
of Soott. In I84I-2 he first exhibited in the 
Royal Scottish Academy, and in consequence 
of the appreciation with which his works 
^ were received he settled in Edinbuivh, where 
his last picture was exhibited in 1^8. His 
chief pictures were highly studied interiors 
and mediaBval subjects, though several land- 
scapes, notably of the Campagna, were suc- 
cessful. For some years he was also a teacher 
in the School of Design, until placed in re- 
tirement in 1868 on the affiliation of the 
school with the Science and Art Department. 
In this connection he prepared a work on 
* Applied G^eometry,' which was very highly 
commended by the late Professor Kelland in 
his report to the Board of Manufacturers, 
though regarded as too elaborate for the in- 
struction of youth. In 1851 Dallas was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, before which body he read several 
valuable papers on the structure of diato- 
macea, on crystallogenesis, and on the op- 
tical mathematics of lenses. In 1859 he 
married Jane Fordyce, daughter of James 
Rose, W.S., of Dean Bank, Edinburgh, and 
he died 26 Jan. 1879. 

[Proc. Roy. See. Edinb., Session 1879-SO, 
p. 340.] J. D-8. 

DALLAS, ENEAS SWEP:TLAND 
(1828-1870), journalist and author, elder son 
of John Dallas of Jamaica, aj>liysician of .Scot- 
tish pai*entage, by his wife Elizabeth Biiillie, 
daugnterof tlieRev. Angus Melntoshof Tain, 
and sister of Kev. Caldor Mcintosh, was lx>m 
in the island of Jamaica in 1828, and Ikmu}: 
brought to England when four years of age,wa> 
♦•Jucated at the Edinburgh Tniversity, where 
he studied philosophy under Sir William 
Hamilton, and acijuiri'd the habit of applyin;^' 
not ions derived from eclect ic psychology- to the 
analysis of a\sthetic eifects in poetrv, rhetoric, 
and the tine arts. His first publication in 
which he proved his master^' of this line of in- 
vest igation was entitled * Poetics, an Ei^say on 
Poetry,' a work which he pn)du(red in l8o2, 
when he had taken up his residence in Ltmdon. 
His abilities were destined, however, to be 
absorbed chietly in anonymous journalism. 
' He first made his mark in London by send- 
ing an article to the * Times,' a critique which 
])y its vigour and profundity secured imme- 
diate attention. Por manv years afterwards 
ln' was on John T. Delane's brilliant stalf. 
Neither biography, politics, literary criticism, 
nor any other subject came amiss to his com- 
prehensive intellect. Few men wrote more 
careful, graceful English, a merit well worth 
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recording. He also contributed to the * Daily 
News/ 'Saturday Review/ * PaU Mall Ga- 
zette/ and the * World/ and for some time 
in 1868 edited ' Once a Week/ In 1866 he 
produced in two volumes a work named * The 
Gay Science/ a title borrowed from the Pro- 
vencal Troubadours. It was an attempt to 
discover the source in the constitution ot the 
human mind of the pleasure afforded by poetry. 
The subject was, however, too abstruse for 
the general reader, and the book did not meet 
with the attention which it deserved. He 
acted as a special corresj^ndent for the * Times' 
at the Paris exhibition m 1867, and again sent 
interesting letters to the * Times ' from Paris 
during the siege of 1870. In 1868 he edited 
an abridgment of Richardson's ' Clarissa Har- 
lowe.' Afterwards he wrote a treatise on 
gastronomy, based on the famous work of 
Brillat-Savarin ; to it he attached the pseu- 
donym of A. Kettner, and the title was 
' Kettner's Book of the Table, a Manual of 
Cookery/ 1877. More recently he was en- 
gaged on a new edition of Rochefoucauld*s 
' Maxims,' and he wrote an elaborate article 
on that work, which was unpublished at the 
time of his death. He died at 88 Newman 
Street, Oxford Street^ London, 17 Jan. 1879, 
and was buried at Kensal Green on 24 Jan. 
He had a singularly handsome presence and 
charming manners, and his conversation was 
bright and courteous. 

In December 1853 he married, according 
to Scottish law, the well-known actress Miss 
Isabella Glyn (then the widow of Edward 
Wills), and on 12 July 1856 he was again mar- 
ried to her at St. George's, Hanover Square. 
After many years of happy married lite the 
marriage was dissolved in the divorce court 
on the wife's petition, 10 May 1874. 

[Times, 11 May 1874, p. 13, and 18 Jan. 
1879, p. 9; Illustrated London News, 8 Feb. 
1879, pp. 78, 129, 131, with portrait; Pall Mall 
Gazette, 21 Jan. 1879, p. 8; World, 22 Jan. 
1879, p. 10; Athenaeum, 25 Jan. 1879, p. 122, 
nnd 1 Feb. p. 152; Academy, 25 Jan. 1879, p. 
74 ; Era, 2 July 1876, p. 4 ; Law Journal Re- 
ports, xlvi. pt. i. pp. 51-3 (1876).] G. C. B. 

DALLAS, GEORGE (1630- 1702 ?), law- 
yer, of St. Martin's, Hoss-shire, a younger son 
of William Dallas of Cantray, by his first 
wife, Agnes Rose, was bom about 1630. He 
entered upon his apprenticeship to the law 
in 1662, studying with Mr. John Bayn of 
Pitcairlie, Fifeshire, ' a great penman m his 
age, and so known,' and in due course became 
a writer to the signet. Upon the return of 
Charles 11 in 16^, the privy seal of Scot- 
land was conferred upon Jonn, marquis of 
Atholl, who appointed Dallas deputy-keeper. 



He is said to have retained the seal during 
the reign of James Vll, and though he re- 
fused to take the oaths to William and Mary, 
it remained in his hands, and is now an heir- 
loom in the family. He died about 1702. 
He is known as the author of ' A System of 
Stiles, as now practicable in the Kingdom of 
Scotland,' which was written between 16(56 
and 1688, though not published until 1697. 
This work, which forms a compact folio vo- 
lume of iv. 904 xii pages, continued for many 
years to be indispensable in the office of every 
Scottish lawyer, and is twice referred to in 
the novels of Sir Walter Scott. Dallas mar- 
ried a daughter of Abercromby of Birken- 
bog, Banifsliire, and was CTeat-grandfather 
of Lieutenant-general Sir Thomas Dallas, 
K.C.B., who distinguished himself by his great 
gallantry as a cavalry officer in the Camatic, 
as well as in Colonel Wellesley's brilliant cam- 
paign, and at the siege of Seringapatam. He 
aied at Bath 1 2 Aug. 1839. George Dallas was 
also ancestor of R. C. Dallas [q. v.], of A. R. C. 
Dallas [q. v.], and of George Mifflin Dallas, 
vice-president of the United States, and for 
many years minister plenipotentiary from 
Washington at the court of St. James. He 
died 31 Dec. 1864. 

rPedigree of the family of DHllns of that Ilk 
and Cantray, and Dallas of St. Martin's Stiles.] 

J. Ds. 

DALLAS^ SiK GEORGE (1758-1833), 
political writer, was the younger son of Ro- 
bert Dallas of Cooper's Court, St. Michael's, 
Comhill, and liis wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rev. James Smith, minister of Kubimie, 
Ajnrshire. He was born in London on 6 April 
1768, and was educated with his brotlier 
Robert [q. v.] at Geneva. At the age of 
eighteen he went out to Bengal as a writer 
in the East India Company s service, and 
soon after his arrival published at Calcutta 
a clever poem, entitlea * The India Guide,* 
wherein he described the incidents of a voyage 
to India, and the first impressions on the mind 
of a European of Indian life. It was dedi- 
cated to Anstie, the author of the *Bath 
Guide,' and is said to have been the first pub- 
lication which was issued from the Indian 
Eress. The attention of Warren Hastings 
aving been attracted to his abilities, Dallas 
was appointed superintendent of the collec- 
tions at Rajeshahi. After filling this post 
for a few years, he was compelled by failing 
health to resign. Before leaving India he 
spoke at the meeting held at Calcutta on 
25 July 1785 against Pitt's East India Bill 
( T/ie whole Proceedings of the Meeting held at 
the Theatre in Calcutta, &c., 1 786 P pp. 15-46), 
and was deputed by the inhabitants of that 
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city to present a petition on their behalf to 
the House of Commons aguinst the bill. 
During his residence in lienffal he acquired 
an extensive knowledge of Indian affairs, and 
the suave and sagacious manner in which he 
exercised his functions procured him the re- 
spect of the natives and P^uropeans alike, 
^ot long after his return to England on 
1 1 June 1788, he married Catherine Margaret, 
fourth daughter of Sir John Blackwood, bart., 
by his wife Dorcas, afterwards Baroness Duf- 
ferin and Clandeboye. In 1789 Dallas pub- 
lished a pamphlet in vindication of Warren 
Hastings, and in 1793 his ^ Thonghts upon 
our Present Situation, with remarks upon the 
Policy of a AVar with France.* This pam- 
phlet, which was directed against the prin- 
ciples of the French revolution, went through 
several editions, and at Pitt's suggestion was 
reprinted for general distribution. 

In 1797, while on a visit to a relative in 
the north of Ireland, Dallas wrote several 
tracts, addressed to the inhabitants of Ulster, 
the first of which was entitled * Obsen'ations 
upon the Oath of Allegiance, as prescribed 
by the Enrolling Act.* This was followed 
by a * Letter from a Fatlier to his Son, a 
United Irishman,* in wliich he argued with 
great force against unlawful confederacies in 
gentTal. At the close of the same year his 
three * Letters to Lord Moira on the Political 
and Commercial State of Ireland* appeared 
in the third, fourth, and fifth numbers of the 
* Anti-Jacol)in,' undt?r t he signature of * Civis.* 
These letters were ai'terwards republished at 
Pitt's request in a separate form. In 1798 he 
issued ail ' Address to the IVoplc of Ireland 
on the Present Situation of l*ublic Atlairs.' 
On .*U July in the same vear he was created a 
baronet. In 1799 he publisliod 'Considera- 
tions on tlie lmj)olicy of treating for Peace 
willi tlie j)resent Kep^icide Government of 
France.' .\t a bye election in ^May 1890 he 
was returned to the House of Commons as 
the memberfor Newport in tlie Isle of Wight. 
His s])eech in defence of the treaty of El 
Arish is said to have madt» a great impression 
on the house, but th(.Te is no report of it in 
the 'l*arliamentary History.' 

While in parliament Dallas publivshed a 
' Letter to Sir William Pulteney, IWt., mem- 
ber for Shrewsbury, on the sn})ject of the 
Trade l)(»twe«Mi India and Europe.' In this 
letter, consisting of a hundred quarto pages, 
he advocated the cause of the free merchants, 
and recommended a mon? liberal system of 
commercial intercourse between this country 
and its Asiatic dependencies. He retired 
from ])arliamentary life at the dissolution in 
June 1802, and resided for some years in De- 
vonshire for the benefit of his health. In 



1800 he published his ' Vindication of the 
Justice and Policy of the late Wars carried 
on in Hindostan and the Dekkan by Mar- 
quis Wellesley,' and in 1813 he wrote an 
anonymous tract on the religious conTersion 
of the Hindoos, under the title of * A Letter 
from a Field Officer at Madras.' His last 
work was the * Biographical Memoir of the 
late Sir Peter Parker, Bart., Captain of H.M. 
ship Menelaus,' &c., which was published 
anonymously in 1815. Dallas frequently took 
part m the debates at the India Houses where, 
owing to his int imate acquaintance with East- 
em affairs, his opinion had great influence. 
His writings are chiefly distinguished by their 
elegance of style and ease of expression. He 
died at Brighton on 14 Jan. 1833, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, and was buried 
in St. Andrew's Church, Waterloo Street, 
where there is a monument to his memory. 
His wife sur\'ived him many years, and di^ 
at Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, on 
5 April 1840. There were seven children 
by nis marriage, viz. four sons and three 
daughters. The youngest son, Robert Charles 
Dallas, who succeeded him in the baronetcy, 
was a boy of considerable promise. His * (Me 
to the Duke of Wellinfifton and other poems 
. . . written between the ages of eleven and 
thirteen,' were published in 1819. His eldest 
son. Sir George Edward Dallas, is the present 
baronet. 

[Annual Biogniphy and Obituary (1834), xviii. 
30-40; Gent Mag. (1833), ciii. pt. i. 270-1; 
Annual Kegistcr (1833), App. to chron. p. 198; 
Burkes Poeracre, &c. (1886), pp. 370-1; Noti^ 
and Queries. 7th ser.ii. 187, 435; Official Return 
of Lists of Members of Parliament, pt. ii. p. 206 : 
j Biog. Diet, of Living Authors (1816), pp. 84-6; 
Watt's BiM. Brit. (1824); Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

G. F. K. B. 

DALLAS, Sir EGBERT (1756-1824). 
judge, was the eldest son of Robert Dallas of 
Cooper's Court, St. Michael's, Comhill, and 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. James 
Smith, minister of Kilbimie, Ayrshire. He 
was bom on 10 Oct. 1756, and was principally 
educ^t^d with his brother George [q. y."' at 
Geneva, under the care of M. Chauvet, a dis- 
tinguished pastor of the Swiss church. Dallas 
was admitted as a student to Lincoln's Inn on 
4 N o V. 1 7 7 7, and w^as called to the bar on 7 Nov. 
1 782. He soon obtained a considerable prac- 
t ice both in London and on the western circuit. 
In December 1783 he made a long and effeo- 
tivo speech at tlie bar of the House of Lords, 
as junior counsel on behalf of the East India 
Company, against Fox's East India Bill ( TTie 
Case of the East India Company, &c. 1784, 
pp. 53-84). In January 1788 he was re- 
tained as one of the counsel for Lord George 
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OordoD, who had previously been found ' 
BiuiltT of the publication of two libels, but i 
bad bithertc managed to avoid sentence 
(HowBLL, Siate Trtalt, 1817, xxii. 231). In i 
1787 he was selected as one of tbe three 
counsel to defend Warren HaatingB, hie co- 
adjutors being Law, afterwards Lord EUeu- 
borougb, and Plomer, afterwards master of 
the rolls. During the trial, which lasted 
Mven years, Dallas great]y distinguished him- 
self, and at its conclusion in 1735 was made 
a king's counsel. The following well-linown 
epignun upon the leader of the impeachment, 
tboughfrequently credited to Law, was com- , 
posed bj Dallas ; — 
Oft have I wonder'd why on Irish ground | 

No paisonous reptile ever yet was found ; 
Bereai'd the secret stands of Nature's work- 
She SBTed her vanom to create a Burke. 

Theee lines were printed by Dallas's widow 
in a small volume of ' Poetical Trifles,' for | 
private circulation. He frequently appeared ; 
as counsel before the committees on contested 
elections, and his speeches on many important 
occasions will be Jound in the later volumes 
of Howell's 'State Trials.' At the general 
election in July 1802 he was returned as one 
of the members for the borough of St. Mi- 
chael's in Cornwall, but on his appointment 
as chief justice of Chester in January 1806, 
vacated his seat, and in tbe following March 
was elected member for the Kirkcaldy district 
of bmghs, which he continued to represent 
until the dissolution of parliament in October 
1806. Though his maiden speech, which 
was delivered ia the House of Commons on 
24 May 1603, in defence of the ministerial 
policy with regard to Malta, produced a great 
effect (^Parliamentary Hittory, 18M, ixivi. 
1420-8), he does not appear to have taken 
part in the debates very frequently. In 1808 
his ' speech in the court of king's bench on a 
motion for a new trial in the case of the 
£ing V. Picton ' was published. On 4 May 
1813, Dallas was appointed solicitor-general, 
and was knighted by tbe prince regent on 
the 19th of the some month. Upon the ap- 
pointment of Sir Vica^ Oibbs as lord chief 
baron, Dallas was mode a puisne justice of 
the common pleas, and took his seat on the 
benchfortbe tlrsttime on 19Nov.iai3( Taun- 
ton'* iJMwr(* Com. Pleas, 1815, v. 300-1). 
In October 1817, with Chief-baron KIchards 
and Justices Abbott and Holroyd, Dallas 
formed the commission at Derby for the trial 
of the Luddites, and summed up the evi- 
dence against William Turner, who was found 
guilty and afterwards hanged in company 
with Brandrcth and Ludlam (Howell, State 
TriaU, 1824, ixxii. 1102-33). On the first 
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day of Michaelmas term 1816, Dallas took his 
seat OS chief justice of the common pleas in 
the place of Sir Vicary Oibbs, who had re- 
signed on accountof ill-health; and on 19 Nov. 
in the same year was, together with Lord- 
chief-justice Abbott, sworn a member of the 
privy coimcil. In April 1820, Dallas sat on 
tbe special commisaion for the trial of the 
Cato Street conspirators, and presided at the 
trial afJameBlngB(ifi.Ktxiii. 957-1176). The 
curious question having been raised whether 
the lord-lieutenant oflreland still enjoyed the 
power of conferring knighthood, which he pos- 
sessed before the union, it was unanimously 
decided at ameeting of judges,held at Dallas s 
house in June 1823, tl^t the lord-lieutenant 
still possessed this power, and ' that knights 
created bv him were knights throughout the 
world' (IjADt Moboan, Memoirs, 1863, ii. 
172-3). Finding that bis health was break- 
ing, Dallas resigned his seat on the bench in 
the Christmas vacation 1823, and was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Robert Gifford, who was shortly 
afterwaras created Baron Gilford, Dallas sur- 
vived his retirement but a little more than a 
year, and died in London on 35 Dec. 1824, in 
the sixty-ninth year of his age. He was an 
able lawyer, a pohshed and effective speaker, 
and as a judge was greatly respected By the 
bar. Dallos was called to the bench of Lin- 
coln's Inn on 22 April 1795, and acted as 
treasurerofthesocietyduringlSOC, He was 
twice married, first to Charlotte, daughter 
of Lieut. -colonel Alexander Jardine, consul- 
general at Conmna, by whom he had one son 
and one daughter ; and secondly to Qiustina, 
daugh ter f Henry Davidson of 'Tulloch Castle, 
Ross-shire, by whom be had five daughters. 
A bust of Dallas, by H, SJevier, is in the 
possession of Major Marton of Capemwray, 
near Lancaster. It was engraved by W.Holl 
, in 1824. 

[Foss's Judges of EngUnd (1864), ii. 16-17 ; 
Burke's Peerage, &c. (1886), p. 371 ; Rose's 
Biog. Diet. vii. 8; The Oeorgian Era (1833), 
ii. 643: Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chief 
Jostice«(1857), iii. 112, 131-2; Annual Regis- 
ter, 1824, p. 323; Gent. Mag. 1826, vol. ict. 
J*, i. pp. 82-3; Lincoln's Four Begiaten; Offi- 
cial Return of Lists of Members i>f PwliamenC, 
pt. Ii. pp. 216,226; London Caiettee. 1813, pt.i. 
pp. 873, 986, 1818, pt. ii. p. 2076 ; private in- 
formation.! G. F. R. B. 

DALLAS, ROBERT CHARLES (1754- 
1824), miscellaneous writer, was bom in 
1764 at Kingston, Jamaica, where his father, 
Robert Dallas, M.D., of Dallas Castle, Jor- 
maica, was a physician; his mother was a 
daughter of Colonel Cormack. He was edu- 
cated at Musselburgh, N.B., and under James 
Elpbinston at Kensington. He entered the 
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Inner Temple, but on coming of age went to ter to C. Butler relative to the New Con- 
Jamaica to take possession of the estates which spiracv,* &c., 1817. 11. *Ode to the Duke 
he had inherited upon bis father's death. He of Wellington, and other Poems/ 1819. 
was there appointed to* a lucrative office.'; 1'2, * Sir Francis Darrell, or the Vortex/ 
After tlm^e vears he visited England and •■ 4 vols. 1820 (novel). 13. ' AdraMus, a Tra- 
married Sarali, daughter of Thomas Harding gedy ; Amabel, or the Cornish Lovers ; and 
of Nelmrs, Essex. He returned with his other Poems/ 1823. His *Mi8cellaneou8 Works 
wife to Jamaica, but resided his office and and Novels/ in 7 vols., were published in 
left the island upon finding that her health 1813. 

was injured by the climate. He lived on the [Q^nf, ^^^ ^^ 1824. ii. 642. 648 ; Moore'* 
continent. tiUupontlieoutbreakoftherrench Life of Byron.] 
revolution he emigrated to America. lie 

was disappointed in the country and returned DALLAWAY, JAMES (1763-1834), to- 
to Kurope. He became an industrious author, i)ographer and miscellaneous writer, onlv son 
but is cniefly remembered by his connection 1 of James Dallaway, banker of Stroud, (Slou- 
with Byron.* His sister, Henrietta Charlotte, ' cestershire, by Martha, younger daughter of 
was married to George Anson Bvron, uncle lUchard Hopton of Worcester, was bom at 
of Lord Byron. Dallas introduce<l himself Bristol on 20 Feb. 1703, received his early 
to Byron by a complimentary letter upon the education at the grammar school of Giren- 



communicatedforliimwithpublishers. Byron consequence, it is supposed, of his having 
present wl him with the sums received for writtensomesatirical verses on an influential 
*rhilde Harold' and the * Corsair.' Some member of the college. Taking orders he served 
letters addn'ssed by Byron to his mother , a curacy in the neighbourhood of Stroud, 
(luring his eastern travels were given to wliere he lived in a house called * The Fort.' 
Dallas by Byron. Dallas, on the strength of Subsequently he resided at Gloucester, and 
tli»'se and other communications, prepared an from about 1785 to 1796 he was employed 
nccount of Byron from 1808 to 1814. He as the editor of Bigland's ' Collections for 
])n>posed to publish tliis upon BjTon's death ; Gloucestershire.' 

}>ut llobliouse nnd Hanson, as the poet's In 1789 he was elected a fellow of the So- 
oxtTutors, ohtuined an injunction from Lord ciety of Antiquaries, and in 1 792 he publishe 1 
I'lMoTi uLniinst the puMiration of the letters. * Inquiries into the Th-igin and Progress of the 
Dalla- died imni«Mliat«'ly afterwards, 20 Nov. Srienco of Heraldry in England, with E\- 
iSiM. at St»\-Adre>se in Normandy. He planntorvObscrvat ions on Armorial Ensigns,' 
was huri«'d at Havre in presence * of tlie 4to. The dedication to Cliarles, duke of Nor- 
r»ritisli consul and many of the respectable folk, earl marslial, brought him under the 
inhabitant^.' Tlie bor)k n])oii Hvron came out notice of that no})leman, who thenceforward 
simultan»'onsly,edit.'dby bi<son.A. U. ('. Dal- was his constant patron. Through the duke'* 
las <j.v. ■. ;i^ ' Uecnllections (»f the Life of introductirm lie was appointed chaplain ami 
Lord Bvron from tlu'vearlMW to the end ])hysician to the British embassy at the Porte, 
of islt.' An account of the disputes about lie had previously taken the degree of M.B. 
the publication is pr»*tixe«l. at Oxford 10 Dec. 1794. After his return 

Dallas al«) published: 1. ' Mi^cellantMHis from the Last he published ' Constantinople, 
WritiTiL^s, con>istin^ of TofUis : Lucn'tia. a .-Vncient and Modern, with Excursions tothe 
Trairetlv: and Moral l]sv;ays, with a \'ocabu- Shores and Islands of the ArchijH'lago and to 
lary «)f the I'avsions," 17l»7, Ito. 2. * Percival, tli.' Troad,' Lond. 1797, 4to. This work, 
or Nature \'indicated,' 4 vols. \b^)\ (novel), which was translated into German (Chem- 
.*'». ' Klt'nients of Self-Knowle(lnre' (ccmi])iled , nitz. 180(), Svo : Berlin and Hamburg, 1?^)1, 
and ])artly written })y Dallas), 1802. 4. ' Ilis- Hvo), was pronounced by the great traveller. 
tory of \ho. .Maroons, from their Origin to Dr. Clarke, to be the best on the subject. 
their Kstablishment in Sierra Leone.' 2 vols. | Dallaway at the same time announced his in- 
lsO.'Jcmuch e<teem«'d'). T). 'Aubrey,' 4 vols. | tenti«)n to publish *The History of the Otto- 
iSOt (novel ). <>. * The Marlands, Tales illus- , man Empire, from the Taking of Constanti- 
trative of the Simple and Surj)risintr,' 4 vols. ' no]»le by Mohammed II in 1452 to the Death 
ISO."). 7. 'The Knights. Tales illustrative of the Sultan Abdulhamid in 17^^, as a con- 
of the Marvellous,':* vols. Isos. S. 'Not tinuaticm of Gibbon:' but this he did not 
at Home, a Dramatic Entertainment,' 1801>. | accomplish. 

S) 'The New Conspiracy against theJesuits , On 1 Jan. 1707 he was appointed secretary 
detected,' 1815 (in French, 1816). 10. 'Let- ' to the earl marshal. This office, which he 
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Tetained till his death, brought him into close 
connection with the College of Arms. In 1 799 
the Duke of Norfolk presented him to the 
Tectorv of South Stoke, Sussex, which he re- 
signea in 1803 on the duke procuring for him 
the vicarage and sinecure rectory of Slinfoldi 
which is in the patronage of the see of Chi- 
chester. In 1801, in exchange for the rectory 
of Llanmaes, Glamorganshire, which had been 
given to him by the Marquis of Bute, he ob- 
tained the vicarage of Leatherhead, Surrey. 
The two benefices of Leatherhead and Slin- 
fold he held till his death. In 1811 he also 
obtained a prebend in the cathedral church 
of Chichester. He was engaged in 1811 by 
the Duke of Norfolk to edit, at that noble- 
man's expense, the ' History of the three 
"Western Kapes of Sussex/ for which manu- 
script collections had been made by Sir Wil- 
liam Burrell [q. v J, and deposited in the 
British Museum. The first volume, contain- 



count of all the Pictures exhibited in the 
Rooms of the British Institution from 1813 
to 1824, belonging to the Nobility and Gentry 
of England, with remarks critical and expla- 
natory,' Lond. 1824, 8vo. 7. 'Discourses 
upon Architecture in England from the Nor- 
man Conquest to the lieign of Elizabeth,' 
Lond. 1833, 8vo. 8. * Antiquities of Bris- 
tow in the Middle Centuries,' Bristol, 1834, 
8vo. 

He also edited * Letters of the late Dr. 
Bundle, Bishop of Derry, to Mrs. Sandys, 
with introductory Memoirs,' 2 vols. 1789 ; 

* The Letters and other Works of Lady Mary 
W^ortley Montagu, from her original MSS., 
with Memoirs of her Life,' 5 vols. 1803 ; and 

* Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting,' including 
Vertue's * Catalogue of Engravers,' 5 vols. 
182G-8. Dallaway was not altogether suc- 
cessful as a topographical and biographical 
historian. He wrote well, but both his * His- 



in^ the Rape and City of Chichester, was pub- tory of Sussex ' and his edition of Walpole's 
lished in 1815 ; the first part of the second * Anecdotes ' exhibit marks of haste, and are 
volume, containing the Rape of Arundel, ap- • carelessly and inaccurately compiled, 
peared in 1819. The Rape of Bramber was I ^q^^^^ ^ag. n.8. i. 627. ii. 318 ; Cat. of Oxford 
at Dallaway s request undertaken bv the i Graduates (1861). 168; Lo Neve's Fasti (Hardy). 
Rev. Edmund Cartwnght, who published It I j. 282; Literary Memoirs (1798), 139; Biog 



?• 



in 1830. Dallaway died at Leatherhead on 
6 June 1834. 

He married in 1800 Harriet Anne, daugh- 
ter of John Jefferies, alderman of Gloucester, 
and left an only child, Harriet Jane. Mrs. 

Dallaway was the author of a useful * Manual JlEiraY Lttton Earle.] 
of Heraldry for Amateurs,* 1828. i 

In addition to the above-mentioned works , DALLINGTON, Sir ROBERT (1661- 



Diet, of Living Authors (1816), 86; Lowndes s 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 680.] T. C. 

DALLING AND BULWER, I^rd 
(1801-1872). [See Bulwer, William 




1800, 8vo. 2. * Observations on English Ar- College, Cambridge, as a bible clerk, but ac- 

chitecture, Military, Ecclesiastical, and Civil, cording to Wood he was a Greek scholar of 

compared with similar buildings on the Con- Pembroke Hall. All agree in saying that 

tinent ; including a critical Itinerary of Ox- on leaving the university Dallington became 

ford and Cambridge, also historical notices a schoolmaster in Norfolk. While occupy- 

of Stained Glass, Ornamental Gardening, &c., ing this post he edited and published *A 

with chronological tables and dimensions of Booke of Epitaphes made upon the Death of 

Cathedral and Conventual Churches,' Lond. Sir AVilliam Buttes' (by R. D. and others, 

1 806, 8vo ; extended and revised edition, 1 834. edited by R. D. ) Eight of these epitaphs, 

3. ' Statuary and Sculpture among the An- some in English, the others in very inferior 

cients, with some account of Specimenspre- Latin verse, were composed by Dallington 

served in England,* London, 1816, 8vo. Tliree himself. After a few years as schoolmaster 

hundred and fifty copies of this work were Dallington had gained enough money to 




Lond. 1821, 8vo. 5. 'William Wyrcestre vey of the Great Duke's State of Tuscany, in 

Redivivus. Notices of Ancient Church Ar- the yeare of our Lord 1596,* appeared in 1606, 

chitecture in the Fifteenth Century, particu- and was followed the next year by * A Method 

larly in Bristol,' Lond. 1823, 4to. 6. * Ac- for Travell : shewed by taking the view of 
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France as it stoode in the yeare of our Lord 
1598/ Both of these volumes are admirable 
books of the guide-book description, and con- 
tain, moreover, much entertaining and in- 
structive matter ; the latter is especially dis- 
tin^ished by some valuable hints to the tra- 
veller on the best method for advantageously 
observing the manners and customs of foreign 
countries. Dallington was a gentleman of the 
pri\'y chamber in ordinary to Prince Henry, 
and in receipt of a pension of 100/. (Bibch, 
Life of Henry ^ Priiice of Wales, appendix, pp. 
450, 467). Wood savs that he tilled the same 
office in Prince Charles's household. In 1624, 
on Prince Charles's recommendation, Dal- 
lington was appointed master of Charterhouse 
in succession to Francis Beaumont ; and to 
the same l)enefactor he probably owed the 
knighthood which was conferred on him 
30 Dec. in the same year. As early as 1601 
Dallington had been incorporated at St. 
John's College, (.)xford ; but though he was 
now sixty-three years of age he was still only 
in deacon's orders, and it would seem as if 
some opposition to his election as master of 
Charterhouse was offered on this account, for 
at the same time the governors resolved that 
no future master should be elected under 
forty years of age, or who was not in holy 
orders of priesthood two years before his 
election, and having not more than one living, 
and that within thirtv miles of London. 
While master, Dallington is said to have 
considerably improved the walks and gardens 
of CharttThouso, and to have introduced into 
tlie school the custom of chapter- verses, or 
versifyinnc on passages of scriptures. In 1G36 
Dallington had grown so intirni that the go- 
vernors appointed three persons to assist him 
in his dutii's of master. In tlie following 
year he died, seventy-six years old. Two 
years before his death Dallington had, at his 
own expense, l)uilt aschoolliouse in his native 
village, Geddington ; he also gave the great 
Ix'll of the parish church and twenty-four 
threepenny loaves every Sunday to twenty- 
four of the poor of the parish for ever; and 
by his will he left 800/. to be invested in 
behalf of the poor of the same village. In 
addition to the works mentioned above, Dal- 
lington published in 1013 a book entitled 
* Aphorismes Civill and Militarie, amplified 
with authorities, and exemplified with his- 
torie out of the first Quateme of F. Guicciar- 
dine (a briefe inference upon Guicciardine's 
digression, in the fourth part of the first 
Quateme of his Historic, lorbidden the im- 
pression and effaced out of the originall by 
the Inquisition).' A second edition of this 
book contained a translation of the inhibited 
digression. 



[Fuller's Worthies of England (ed. 1662), 
p. 288 ; Smythe's History of the CharterhoiiM, 
p. 236; Wood's Fasti Ozon. ed. Bliss, i 292; 
Bridges's Northamptoiishird (1791), ii. 311.1 

A- V. 

DALLMEYER, JOHN HENRY (1830- 
1883), optician, was bom 6 Sept. 1830, at Loz- 
ten, near Versmold, department of Minden 
in Westphalia. He was the second son of a 
landowner of that district, named William 
Dallmeyer, and his wife, Catherine Wilhel- 
mina, riSe Meyer, of Hengelaye, Lozten. The 
elder Dallmeyer was a man of scientific 
abilities, and en^pged in the hazardous and 
fruitless speculation of buying sterile ground 
and treatmg it with chemicals to make it 
fertile. 

Dallmeyer continued at the elementary 
school of his native Tillage until the age of 
fourteen, attracting so much attention by his 
intelligence and assiduity that it was de- 
cided to send him to a higher school, and in 
1845 he proceeded to Osnabriick, where he 
was kindly received by a distant relative 
named Westmann Meyer, who, being him- 
self childless, took him into his home and 
sent him to a school conducted by a Mr. 
Schuren, who had attained a great name as 
a teacher. He remained here for two yean, 
working specially at geometry and mathe- 
matics. His bent for scientific work was 
now so evident that on leaving school he 
was at once apprenticed for three years to an 
optician at Osnabriick named Aklund, and 
liere he quickly took the first place as a work- 
man, so that at the end of his apprentice- 
ship he had gone far beyond his master. 
From an early^age Dallmeyer appears to have 
entertained the idea of coming to England, 
and he undertook, in the evenings, the cor- 
respondence of a commercial firm, by which 
he acquired the means to pay for English 
lessons twice a week. 

Dallmeyer came to England about the 
middle of 1851. For a few weeks he suf- 
ferred great straits, but was helped by an old 
Osnabriick schoolfellow. After five weeks 
he found emplovment in the workshop of an 
optician named W. Hewitt, who had learned 
his trade under Andrew Ross, and who with 
his various employes shortly afterwards re- 
entered Ross's service. Dallmeyer's position 
in Ross's workshop appears at first to have 
been an unpleasant one. From his quiet and 
retiring ways he was dubbed * the gentleman,' 
while his still very imperfect knowledge of 
the English language placed him at a great 
disadvantage. Disgusted with his position 
he sought other employment, and acted for 
a year as French and German correspon- 
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dent to a firm of coffee importers. But the 
firm failed, when Ross's foreman fortunately 
met him and begged him to return to his 
master's workshop. *Not as a workman/ 
Dallmeyer replied. An interview with the 
great optician was soon arranged, and Dall- 
meyer was appointed scientific adviser to the 
firm, and entrusted with the testing and 
finishing of the highest class of optical ap- 
paratus. He so fully secured the confidence 
and approval of his employer that Mr. Ross 

give his full consent to a marriage between 
allmeyer and his second daughter, Hannah 
Ross. In 1859 Andrew Ross died ; he left 
to his son-in-law and co-worker a third of 
his large fortune, and that portion of his busi- 
ness which was concerned in the manufac- 
ture of telescopes. About this time Dall- 
meyer*s name was first brought before the 
public by Sir John Herschel in the article 
on * Telescopes * in the eighth edition of the 
' Encyclopsedia Britannica,' where he gives a 
list of the most important refracting telescopes 
then known, adding as to several that ' Mr. 
Dallmeyer laid claim to the personal execu- 
tion, and the computation of their curvatures.' 
The largest object-glass for a telescope made 
b^ Dallmeyer did not exceed eight inches in 
diameter (his favourite size was 4^ inches), 
but all observers who have used his instru- 
ments concur as to their exquisite definition 
and perfection. This was due, in part, to 
his system of polishing the glass, an opera- 
tion which he conducted underwater, thereby 
obtaining a ' black ' polish seldom met with. 
Several of Dallmeyer's telescopes have been 
used in the government expeditions sent to 
observe eclipses of the sun and the transits of 
Venus. In 1861 Dallmeyer was elected a fel- 
low of the Royal Astronomical Society, and 
he served for several years upon the council 
of the society. At the exhibition of 1862 Dall- 
meyer came to the front as a manufacturer of 
photographic lenses ; and the greater part of 
ids fame and fortune from this time rested on 
the admirable instruments which he supplied 
to photographers in all parts of the world, 
aftd of which more than Uiirty thousand had 
been sold up to the time of his death. His 
' triple achromatic lens ' is described by the 
jurors as * free from distortion, with chemi- 
cal and visual foci coincident.' This lens was 
specially valuable for copying, and archi- 
tecture. Dallmeyer's portrait lenses were 
constructed on the principle of Professor 
Petsval, but in one modification, the relative 
positions of the fiint and crown glass in the 
posterior combination are reversed, so as to 
render it possible, by slightly unscrewing 
them, to introduce spherical aberration at 
will and thus secure that ' diffusion of focus ' 

TOL. XUT. 



preferred by many artists. In 1864 Dallmeyer 
patented a single wide-angle lens, which has 
since been largely used for photographing 
landscapes. It consists of two pieces of crown 
and one of fiint glass workea to the proper 
curves and cemented together so as to form 
a meniscus of rather deep ciu^^ature. Dall- 
meyer was for many years a prominent mem- 
ber of the Royal Microscopical Society, and 
his work in the construction of object-glasses 
for the microscope is well known and appre- 
ciated. His last important improvement was 
in the condenser used in the magic, or, as 
Dallmeyer preferred to call it, the optical 
lantern. Tnis was effected at the request of 
an old friend and veteran photographer, the 
Rev. T. F. Hardwich. The new condenser 
consisted of a plano-convex combined with a 
double convex lens, one surface of the latter 
being nearly fiat. To aid celestial photography 
Dallmeyer constructed a photo-heliograph for 
the Wibia observatory ofthe Russian govern- 
ment in 1863, for taking four-inch pictures 
of the Sim. This instrument was a complete 
success, and the Harvard College observatory 
was supplied with a similar one in the follow- 
ing year. In 1873 orders for five photo-helio- 
graphs for the transit of Venus expeditions 
were executed for the English government. 
These gave four-inch pictures of the sun. They 
have smce been fitted with new magnifiers so 
as to give pictures eight inches in diameter, 
and are now constantly employed in solar 

fhotography. At the various exhibitions at 
)ublin and Berlin (1866), Paris (1867 and 
1878), and Philadelphia (1876), Dallmeyer^s 
lenses received the highest awards. The 
French government bestowed on him the 
cross of the Legion of Honour, while Russia 
g^ve him the order of St. Stanislaus. The 
topographical departments of our own and 
otner governments left the optical work ofthe 
instruments they ordered entirely in Dall- 
meyer's hands. Every instrument was tested 
by him personally before it left his establish- 
ment. Dallmeyer contributed several papers 
— chiefly on photographic optics — to vanous 
periodicals. He wrote a practical pamphlet 
* On the Choice and Use of Photographic 
Lenses,' which has passed through six edi- 
tions. For many years he ser\'ed on the 
council of the Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. 

About 1880 Dallmeyer was forced to re- 
linquish active work, and during the next 
few years he undertook several long journeys 
in search of health. He resided in a large 
mansion built by himself on an elevated spot 
at Hampstead. He died on board ship off 
the coast of New Zealand, on 30 Dec. 1883. 

Dallmeyer was twice married, his second 
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wife being Elizabeth Marv, eldest daughter of 
Mr. T. R. Williams of Seller's Hall, Finch- 
ley. He left five children ; and his eldest son, 
Thomas K. Dallmeyer, continued the business. 

[Information furnished by relatives; Monthly 
Notices Roy. Astron. Soc. xlv. 190; British 
Journal of Photography for 1884, p. 37 ; Photo- 
graphic News for 1884, p. 22.] W. J. H. 

DALRYMPLE, ALEXANDER (1737- 
1 808 ), hvdrographer to the admiralty, seventh 
son of Sir James Dalrymple, hart., auditor of 
the exchequer, and younger brother of Sir 
David Dalrymple, lord Hailes [a . v.], was bom 
at New Hailes, near Edinburgh, on 24 July 
1737. When he was fifteen years of age 
he received an appointment as writer in the 
East India Company's service, and sailed 
from England in December 1752. He ar- 
rived at Madras in the following May, and 
on account of his bad writing was put in the 
storekeeper's office, where he spent eighteen 
months without much prospect of advance- 
ment. Fortunately for him, when Mr. (after- 
wards Lord) Pigot came out as governor in 
October 1764, Dalrymple had been personally 
recommended to him. He had tJie lad re- 
moved to the secretary's office, and is said to 
have himself given him lessons in writing, 
to such good purpose that in a short time he 
could scarcely distinguish Dalrymple*s writ- 
ing from his own. It was at this time too 
that the youngster made the acquaintance of 
Orme the historian, then a member of council, 
who, pleased with his industry and intelli- 
gf^ncc, ussistod him in his studies, and gave I 
him the run of his librarv. In the course of 
a couple of years Dalrymple was appointed 
doputy-se(;rotary, with tlie prospect of the 
sccn^taryship in succession, and was thus led 
to considtjr the possibility of extending the 
company's commerce to the eastward. In ■ 
1758 he obtained permission from the go- 
vernor to go in tlie (^iddalore schooner on ' 
a voyage of observation among the East(?m i 
Islands : but the sif*ge of Madras by Lally , 
(D(»cemberl75Sto Februars' 17r)9)postp(med \ 
his voyage till the followinpf April, when he 
took a passap^e to the Straits of Malacca in 
the company's shi]) Winch(»lsea, commanded 
by Mr. Thomas Howe, a brother of Lord 
Ilowe, from whose instruction he picked up 
some elementary knowledge of seamansliip. 
In June he joined theCuddalorein tlie Straits, 
and spent tht» next two yt^ars and a half 
cruising among tlie islands, ejecting a very 
promising commercial treaty with the sultan ! 
of Sulu. Dalrymple returned to Madras in 
the end of Januarj' 1762, and in May he was 
appointed to command the London, a small 
vessel destined for opening the trade with 



Sola. It appears that the governor at first 
intended to send a much larger ship, but that 
the smaller one was substitutea at Dal- 
rymple's instance, so that he might have the 
command. The change was unfortunate, for 
the London proved to be too small to carry 
the cargo which had been agreed for at Sulu, 
and the result of the voyage was disappoint- 
ing. After a stay of two years among the 
islands, Dalrymple reached Canton in No- 
vember 1764, and in the course of the fol- 
lowing year returned to England, hoping to 
push, before the directors, some of the schemes 
on which the Madras government looked 
coldly. He did not, however, meet with 
more success at home ; and a few years later 
published a couple of pamphlets as an appeal 
to the public: 1. ' Account of what has 
passed between the East Indian Directors 
and Alexander Dalrymple,' 8vo, 1769; and 
2. * Plan for extending tne Commerce of this 
Elingdom, and of the East India Company 
by an Establishment at Balambangan,' 8vo, 
1771 . Meanwhile he had published * Accoimt 
of Discoveries in the South Pacific Ocean 
before 1764,' 8vo, 1767, which had made him 
acquainted with persons interested in the 
progress of discovery, and led to his being 
proposed as the commander of the expedition 
fitted out by government in 1708 at the 
request of the Royal Society, for the obser- 
vation of the transit of Venus in 1769. To 
this appointment no objection would have 
been made ; but Dalrymple insisted on having 
a commission as captain in the navv, such 
as had been granted to Halley [see IIallet, 
John]. The instance was not a fortunate 
one, and Hawke, then first lord of the ad- 
miralty, refused ; he referred to the trouble 
that had sprung up out of Halley's commis- 
sion, and said he would suft'er his right hand 
to be cut off before he would sign another of 
tlie same kind. Dalrv'mple was firm ; so was 
Hawke, and the proposed ap}>ointment fell 
through, James Cook [q. v.] Wing eventually 
appointed to the command of the expedition. 
During tlie next few years Dalrymple dt?- 
voted himself to geographical and hydrogra- 
phical studies, and published in 1772 a chart 
of the northern part of the Bay of Bengal. 
He published also, in addition to several 
pam])hlets on Indian affairs, an * Historical 
Collection of South Sea Voyages* (2 vols. 
4to, 1770-1), and an * Historical Relation of 
the several Expeditions, from Fort Marl- 
borough to the Islands off the "West Coast 
of Sumatra ' (4to, 1775). It was not till 
1775 that he returned to Madras as a mem- 
ber of council, and then only for two years, 
when he was recalled on some charge of mis- 
conduct, the nature of which is not stated, 
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but which proved to be groundless. In April 
1779 he was appointed hydrographer to the 
East India Company ; and in 1795, on the 
establishment of a hydrographic office at the 
admiralty, the appointment of hydrographer 
to the admiralty was offered to him. He ac- 
cepted the offer, and held the appointment 
till 28 May 1808, when he was summarily 
dismissed in consequence, it is stated, of some 
offence caused by excess of zeal. Whatever 
this may have been, the dismissal preyed on 
Dalrymple's mind, and he died * broken- 
hearted, just three weeks afterwards, on 
19 June. 

As the first to hold the post of hydro- 
grapher to the admiralty, Dalrymple's work 
was especially onerous and important, in- 
volving not omy the collecting, collating, and 
publishing a large number of charts, but also 
the organising a department till then non- 
existent. This work he performed with in- 
dustry and zeal, not always, perhaps, tem- 
pered by discretion. His services were un- 
questionably good, but he seems to have 
Himself placed a higher value on them than 
his superiors for the time being did ; and he 
was thus involved in frequent unpleasant- 
nesses, and experienced frequent disappoint- 
ments and mortifications, Doth at the ad- 
miralty and from the court of directors. 

[European Magazine (November 1802), zlii. 
323, with an engraved portrait, and a lengthy 
list of his publications, great and small ; for 
which see also Catalogue of the British Museum; 
Naval Chronicle, xxxv. 177.] J. K. L. 

DALRYMPLE, Sib DAVID (d. 1721), 
of Hailes, Haddington, was the fifth son of 
James, first Viscount Stair, by Margaret, 
eldest daughter of James Ross of Balniel, 
Wigton. He became a member of the Fa- 
culty of Advocates 3 Nov. 1688, was made 
a baronet 8 May 1700, represented Culross 
in the Scotch parliament m 1703, and was 
solicitor-general to Queen Anne. Having 
been in 1706 a commissioner to arrange the 
treaty of union, he was elected to the first 
parliament of Great Britain in February 1707, 
and represented the Haddington burghs from 
1708 tUl his death. He was appointea queen's 
advocate in Scotland in 1709 at a salary of 
1,000/. a year, and auditor to the Scotch ex- 
chequer in 17^. He married on 4 April 1691 
Janet, daughter of Sir James Roehead of In- 
verleith, and widow of Alexander Murray 
of Melgund, and had three sons and three 
daughters, of whom James succeeded him 
in the baronetcy, and the second, Hugh, 
took, with the Melgund estates, the name of 
Murray of Kynnymond. Dalrymple died in 
1721. 



[Douglas's Peerage of Scotland, ii. 525; An- 
derson's Scottish Nation ; Kivington s Treasury 
Papers, 4 July 1709.] J. A. H. 

DALRYMPLE, Sik DAVID, Lord 
H^LES (1726-1792), Scottish judge, was the 
eldest of sixteen children of Sir James Dal- 
rymple, hart., of Hailes, in the county of Had- 
dington, auditor of the exchequer of Scotland, 
and Lady Christian Hamilton. Alexander 
Dalrymple [q. v.] was a brother. David was 
bom at Edinburgh on 28 Oct. 1726, and was 
descended on both sides from the nobility of 
the Scottish bar. His paternal grandfather, 
Sir David Dalrymple, was the youngest son 
of the first Viscount Stair, president of the 
court of session, and held the office of lord 
advocate for nineteen years. His mother was 
a daughter of Tliomas, sixth earl of Hadding- 
ton, the lineal descendant of the first earl, 
who was secretary for Scotland from 1612 to 
1616, and president of the court of session 
from 1616 till his death in 1637. 

Dalrymple was sent to Eton to be educated, 
no doubt on account of the English leanings 
of a family who were steadfast supporters of 
the union and the house of Hanover. From 
Eton, where he acquired a high character for 
diligence and good conduct, and laid the 
foundation of his friendship with many of the 
English clergy, he went to Utrecht to study 
the civil law. The Dutch school of law had 
then a great reputation, due to the learning of 
Vinnius, Huber, Voet, Noodt, Bynkershoeck, 
Van Eck, and Schulting, and though these 
eminent civilians were all dead before Dal- 
rymple studied at Utrecht, the influence of 
their works, especially Voet's, survived. Re- 
turning to Scotland at the close of the rebel- 
lion in 1746, Dalrymple was admitted to the 
bar on 23 Feb. 1748. The death of his father 
two years later put him in possession of a 
sufficient fortune to enable him to indulge his 
literary tastes. But he did not neglect pro- 
fessional studies. As an oral pleader he was 
not successful. A defect in articulation pre- 
vented him from speaking fluently, and he 
was naturally an impartialcritic rather than 
a zealous advocate. Much of the business 
of litigation in Scotland at this time was 
conducted, however, by written pleadings, 
and he gained a solid reputation as a learned 
and accurate lawyer. There is no better 
specimen of such pleadings than the case for 
the Countess of Sutherland in her claim for 
that peerage in the House of Lords, which 
was drawn by Hailes as her guardian after 
he became judge. It won the cause, and is 
still appealed to by peerage lawyers for the 
demonstration of the descent of the older 
Scottish titles to and through females. 

dd2 
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In 1766 Dalrympl<? was raised to the bench veresk, five miles from Edinburgh, he with- 
of the court of session with the title of Lord drew himself from general society, devoting 
Ilailes, and tf*n years later he became a judge himself to his studies and maintaining a cor- 
of the justiciary or criminal court. In the resuondence with eminent English scholars 
latt(»r capacity lie was distinguished for hu- ' ana authors. It was from Hailes that Boswell 
manity at a time when tlie criminal bench first acquired the desire to know Johnson, and 
was disgraced by o])posite qualities. The when they became intimate he was the channel 
solemnity of his manner in administering • through which Hailes sent his * Annals of 
oaths and pronounoing sentence specially i Scotkmd ' for Johnson's revisal. Johnson 
struck his contemporaries. As a judge in the in turn asked Hailes's opinion as that best 
civil court he was admired for diligence and worth having on Scotch law and history, 
patience, keeping under restraint his power When engaged in theOssian controversy, he 
of sarcasm. In knowledge of the history of asked eagerly, * Is Lord Hailes on our side *f' 
law he was suq>assed l>y none of his brethren, ' Among Hailes's correspondents in England 
though among them were Elchies, Kaimes, were Burke, Horace Walpole, Warton, Dr. 
and Monboddo. Jortin, and James BosweU, and nearly the 

He contri})ated from an early period to whole bench of English bishops, who were 
the * World ' and * Gentleman's Magazine.* grateful to him for undertaking to refute 
In one of his papers in the lattvr journal he ! Gibbon in his * Inquiry into the Secondary 
showed his acumen by d«'tecting the spurious- Causes which Mr. Uibbon has assigned for 
ness of a miniature of Milton which had de- the rapid Growth of Christianity.' 
ceived Sir Joshua Reynolds. In 1753, before Scarcely a year passed without one, and 
he had himself published anything of note, ' often two or three, publications frt)m the in- 
David Hume asked him to revise his * Inquiry defatigable pen of Hailes; but many of these 
into the Human Mind;' but the principles are translations, small tract-s, or short bio- 
of Dalrymple, who was an earnest believer graphical sketches. His publications, almost 
in Christianity, were not such as to promote without exception, related to the early an- 
intercourse with th»' good-natured sceptical tiquities of cliristianity, which he deemed 
philosopher. With Hume, Adam Smitn, and the best defence against the sceptical ten- 
even Principal Uobertson, who led the learned dencies of the age, or to the antiquities and 
society of Edinburgh at that time, he was history of Scotland, which before his time 
never intimat<». Though a whig and a pres- had been critically examined by scarcely any 
byterian, he preferred tlie friendship of such writer. His most important work is the 
men as Johnson and I^urke, Warburton, *Annalsof Scotland,' from Malcolm Canmore 
Hur«l, Dr. Abornotliy, and Drummond, the to Robert I, issued in 1776, and continu*^ in 
bisliop of Dunkt'ld. Rut llaih's was no 1779 to the accession of the house of Stuart, 
bigot. Shortly aft tT TTum«''s df'utli he trans- with an advertisement stating the author 
lated tlu' fra^m^^ut of his autobiography into was prepared to have continued th»3^ Annals 
Latin as i;legiint as tlie oriirinal. Perhaps of Scotland * to the restoration of James I, 
the styh» jls much as the man attracted him. 'but there are various and invincible reiusons 
Hailes was one of the curators of the Advo- which oblige him to terminate his work at 
rates' Library who censured Hume, then the accession of the house of Stuart.* 
keeper of the library, for ])urchasing without ' The plan of this work was suggt^sted by 
their approval certain objectionable French the 'Chronological Abridgment of the His- 
works, a censure Hume never forgave, and tory of France,' by the President H^nault, 
which led to his retirement from the library, published in 1768; but in this countr\' it 
Th(> few references to Hailes in Hume's cor- was and still remains a unique example of a 
respondence are of an ironical character. He matter-of-fact history, in wliich every point 
had 8us])ected Hailes of being the author of is verified by reference to the original source 
the 'Pliilosophical Essays,' published in 17(>8, from which it is derived. Few inferences 
in answer to Kaimes's ' Essays on Morality are drawn, still fewer generalisations. John- 
and Natural Religion,' in which there were son gave it high praise, and contrasts it with 
some severe remarks on himself. When in- ' the 'painted histories more to the taste of 
formed of his mistake })y his correspondent, our age,' a reflection, no doubt, on Gibbon 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, he turned it oft' by a and Robertson. 

jest — * I thought David luid been the only i One of the few corrections which Johnson 
christian who could write Knirlish on the made in the 'Annals' was substituting, in 
other side of the Tweed.' Hailes belonged theaccount of the war of independence, where 
to the Select Society, tlie beat literary club Hailes had described his countrymen as *a 
of the Scottish capital. Imt living in the free nation,' the word * brave* for * free,' to 
country, at his seat of New Ilailes, near In- ' which Hailes demurred that to call them 
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brave only increased the glory of their con- 
querors. HaileSy when sending the portion 
of the * Annals* in which Robert Bruce ap- 
pearsy asked Johnson to draw from it a cha- 
racter of Bruce. The doctor replied that it was 
not necessary, yet there were few things he 
would not do to oblige Hailes. The * Annals ' 
of Hailes, written with the accuracy of a 
judge, which far exceeds the accuracy of the 
historian, has been the text-book of all subse- 
quent writers on the period of Scottish his- 
tory it covers. The earlier Celtic sources had 
not in his time been explored, except by Father 
Innes, and were imperfectly understood. Nor 
could he have carried on his work much fur- 
ther without encountering political and reli- 
gious controversies. He was thus enabled to 
maintain throughout his whole work a con- 
spicuous impartiality. 

Only a few of his minor works call for 
special remark. * The Canons of the Church 
of Scotland,' drawn up in the provincial coun- 
cils held at Perth A.D. 1242 and 1269, which 
were contributed to the * Concilia Magnse Bri- 
tanniie' ofWiUdns, but published separately 
in 1769, with a continuation subsequently 
issued coijitaining the later canons, showed his 
consciousness of the fact that Scottish history 
in the middle ages cannot be understood 
without reference to its ecclesiastical annals. 
So little attention did the first of these pub- 
lications attract that Hailes mentions, for the 
benefit of those who may be inclined to pub- 
lish any tracts concerning the antiquities of 
Scotland, that only twenty-five copies were 
sold. 

His * Examination of some of the Argu- 
ments for the High Antiquity of Kegiam 
Majestatem, and an Inquiry into the Autho- 
rity of the Leges Malcolmi,' published in the 
same year, was a proof of his freedom from 
patriotic prejudice, and an early instance of 
sound historical criticism. He demonstrated 
in this short tract the fact that much of the 
early law of Scotland was borrowed from 
English sources, as the * Regiam Majestatem* 
from the treatise of Glanville, and that the 
foundation of the feudal law of Scotland must 
be sought, not in the age of Malcolm Mac- 
kennetnor Malcolm Canmore,but in the reign 
of David I. These are cardinal points in the 
true history of Scotland. 

His reply to Gibbon, although it touches 
only a sing^le point in the work of the greatest 
English mstorian, would now be admitted 
by candid students to be successful. Gibbon 
almost confessed judgment against himself 
by abstaining from any rejoinder except the 
sarcasm that as Lord Hailes * was determined 
to make some flaws in his work, he dared to 
say that he had found some.' 



I Lord Hailes was twice married : first, to 
' Anne Brown, daughter of Lord Coalston, a 
' Scotch jud^e, on whose death, after giving 
. birth to twins, he "wrote a pathetic epitaph 
in Latin, published in the * Life of Kames,' 
by Lord W oodhouselee ; secondly, to Helen, 
daughter of another judge, Sir James Fer- 
gusson, Lord Kilkerran. He was survived 
I by two daughters, one bom of each marriage. 
j The younger daughter, Jean, married her first 
' cousin, afterwards Sir James Fergusson, hart., 
whose grandson, Mr.Charles Dalrymple, M.P., 
having assumed the name of Dalrymple, now 
I possesses the estate of his great-grandfather. 
Lord Hailes. His title passed to his nephew, 
the son of his brother, John Dalrymple^ pro- 
j vost of Edinburgh. Another of his brothers 
was Thomas Dalrymple, the well-known 
hydrographer and voluminous geographical 
writer, lie died of aj)oplexy, the result of 
sedentary habits, on 29ISov. 1792. Carlyle, 
the minister of Inveresk, who knew him well, 
summed up his character in a funeral sermon. 
The admirable portrait by Kay, the Edinburgh 
caricaturist, represents Hailes as short and 
stout, with a thick, short neck, common in 
persons of apoplectic tendency, and eyes of 
intelligence and quiet humour, set in a face 
whose placidity recalls that of his ancestor. 
Stair. It is more easy to account for this 
equanimity of temper in Hailes, whose life 
had been uniformly prosperous, than in Stair, 
whose career was an example of the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. 

His works are : 1. * Sacred Poems, Trans- 
lations, and Paraphrases from the Holy Scrip- 
tures,' by various authors, Edinburgh, 1761. 
2. * Proposals for carrying on a certam Public 
Work in the City of Edinburgh,* a parody of 
a pamphlet by Lord Minto relative to pro- 
posed Duildings for the new town of Edin- 
Durgh, 1753 or 1754. 3. * Select Discourses, 
by John Smith, late fellow of Queens' Col- 
lege, Cambridge,' 1756. 4. * A Discourse of 
the Unnatural and Vile Conspiracy attempted 
by John, earl of Gowry.' 5. ' A Sermon, 
which might have been preached in East 
Lothian, upon the 25th day of October 1761, 
on Acts xxviii. 1,2,* The barbarous people 
showed us no little kindness.' Occasioned by 
the country people pillaging the wreck of two 
vessels, viz. the Betsy Cunningham and the 
Leith packet Pitcaim, from London to Leith, 
cast away on the shore between Dunbar and 
North Berwick. 6. * Memorials and Letters 
relating to the History of Britain in the reign 
of James I, published from the originals,' 
1762. 7. * The Works of the ever memorable 
Mr. John Hales of Eaton, now first collected 
together in 3 vols.,' 1765. 8. *A Specimen of 
a Sook entitled Ane Compendious Booke of 
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Godly and Spiritual Sangs/ 12mo, 1765. 
9. * Memorials and Letters relating to the His- 
tory of Britain in the reiffn of Charles I, 
published from the originals/ 1766. 10. *An 
Account of the Preservat ion of Charles II after 
the Bat tie of Worcester, drawn up by himself; 



Ramsay, a General Officer in the Armies of 
Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, with a 
head,' 1787. 34. * Life of George Lesley, an 
eminent Capuchin Friar in the early part of 
the seventeenth century/ 1787. 36. 'Sketch 
of the Life of Mark Alexander Boyd,' 1787. 



to which are added his Letters to several Per- j These sketches were early essays towards a 
sons,' 1766. 11. * The Secret Correspondence Scottish biographical dictionary. 36. 'The 
between Sir Robert Cecil and James V I,' 1 766. Opinions of Sarah, Duchess Dowager of Marl- 
12. * A Catalogue of the Lords of Session, from borough, published from her original manu- 
the Institution of the College of Justice in the scripts,' 1788. 37. * The Address of Q. Sept. 
year 1532.' 13. *The Private Correspondence ] Tertullian to Scapula Tertullus, Proconsul 
of Dr. Francis Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, of Afiica, translated,' 1790. Besides these 
and his friends in 1725, never before pub- | Hailes printed privately in very few copies: 
lished,' 1768, 4to. 14. * An Examination of i 38. 'British Songs sacred to Love and Vir- 
some of the Arguments for the High Anti- tue,' 1756. 39. *A Specimen of Notes on 
quity of Regiam Majestatem, and an Inquiry the Statute Law of Scotland, James I to 
into the authenticity of the Leges Malcolmi,' James VI,' 1768. 40. ' A Specimen of simi- 
1769. 15. * Historical Memoirs concerning lar Notes during the Reign of Queen Maiy,' 
the Provincial Councils of the Scottish Clergy n.d. 41. * A Specimen of a Glossary of the 
from the earliest accounts to the era of the : Scottish Language,' n.d. 42. ' Davidis Humii 
Reformation,' 1769. 16. 'Ancient Scottish Scoti,summiapudsuosphilo8ophi, de vita sua 
Poems, published from the manuscript of acta liber singularis nunc primum Latins 
Georjre Bannntyne, 1568,' 1770. 17. ' The , redditus,' 1787. 43. ' Adanu Smithi ad Gu- 
additioual case of Elizabeth, claiming the : lielmum Strahanum armigerum de rebus no- 
Title and Dignity of Countess of Sutherland, vissimis Davidis Humii epistola nunc primum 
now MarchionessofStaffbrd, by her guardians.' Latine reddita,' 1788. 



18. ' Remarks on the History of Scotland, 



[Memoirs prefixed to the later oditions of The 



by Sir David Dalrymple,' 1773. 19. 'Huberti inquiry; Scots Magazine; Boswell's Life of 
Lanjrueti Galli Epistolfe ad Philippum Syd- Johnson; Brunton and Haig's College of Justice, 
n^'ium Equitem Anglum, accurante D. Dal- p. 629 ] JE. M. 

rvmple, de Hailes, equite,' 1776. ^O.'Annalsof 

Scotland, from the Accession of Malcolm III, | DALRYMPLE, Sir HEW (ia52-1737), 
surnamed Cannioro, to the Accession of Ro- lord president of session, was the third son of 
bcrt r.' *2l. 'Annuls of Scotland, from the .Tamos Dalrvraple, first viscount Stair [q. v.], 
Accession of Kobert I, sirnaraed Bruce, to ! bv his wife -Nlargaret, eldest daughter of James 
the Accession of the Ilouseof Stuart.' 22. 'Ac- Ross of Halniel, Wigtownshire. He was ad- 
count of the Martyrs of Sniynia and Lvons , mittedamember of the Faculty of Advocates 
in the Second Century,' 12mo, with explana- ' on 23 Feb. 1077, and on the resignation of his 
tory notes, 1770. 2.'1 ' Remains of Christian ' elder brother, Sir .James, was appointed one of 
Anti(}uity, with explanatory notes,' vol. ii. i the commisscaries of Edinburgh. Sir John 
1778, l2nio. 24. * Remains of Christian Anti- Lauder relates that on 12Feb. 1084, *at privy 
(juity,' vol. iii. 1780. 25. 'Sermons by that counsell,Mr. Hew Dalrymple and Mr. /Eneas 
Eminent Divine, Jacobus a Voragine, arch- ; Macferson, advocats, ware con veined for chal- 



bishop of Genoa. Translated from the ori- 
giiials,' 1779. 20. * Octaviiis. a dialogue by 
Marcus Minucius Felix,' 1781. 27. * Of the 
manner in which the Persecutors died ; a 
Treatise bv L.C. F. Lactantius,' 1782. 28. ' L. 
C F. Lactantii Divinarum Institutionum 
Liber (^uintus seu de Justitia.' 29. * Disqui- 
sitions concerning the Antiquities of the 
Christian Church,' Glasgow, 178.S. 30. * An 



lenging one another to a combat : the occa- 
sion was Mr. Hew, as one of the coraisars of 
Edinburgh, was receaving some witnesses for 
the Earle of Monteith against his ladie, in the 
divorce, and repelling some objections Mr. 
^Eneas was making against them, wheiron 
followed some heat, with some approbrious 
words, calling the comisar partiall. Some 
thought one sitting in judgment might have 



Incjuiry into the sticondary causes which sent anv reviling him to prison ; but he chal- 
Mr. Gibbon has assigned to the rapid growth lenged ^Ir. /Ene^is to a combat ; and the coun- 



of Christianitv,' 1780. 81. 'Sketch of the 
Life of John Barclav,' 1 780. .^2. ' Sketch of 



sell fand him as guilty in accepting it, and 
ordained him to crave the comisar*s pardon. 



the Life of John Hamilton, a se(!ular priest, I and confyned them both some tyme (Jlutf. 
one of the most savage and bigot ted adhe- | NoficeM of Scottish Affairs, 1848, ii. 496). 
rents of Popery, who lived about A.i). l(KX),' In August 1690, Dalrymple was elected to 
1780. 3,'3. ' Sketch of the Life of Sir James [ the Scotch parliament for the burgh of New 
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Galloway in Ejrkcudbrightshire, and from 
November 1690 to April 1691 he acted as 
* substitute for their majesties' advocate/ his 
brother the Master of Stair. On 11 Jan. 1696 
he was chosen dean of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates in the place of Sir James Stewart, the 
lord advocate. In the summer of the same 
year, when the discussion on the report of the 
Glencoe commission took place, Dalrymple 
was called up to the bar of the house and cen- 
sured for writing and circulating among the 
members a paper in defence of his brother, 
the secretary for state, entitled ' Information 



life ; and his son, Mr. Hugh, a lord of session. 
These terms appeared high, and his finall an- 
swer was that the king was so well pleased 
with his services as president, that he could 
not want him at the head of that society. 
This, as the English speak, [isj a being kicked 
up stairs' (Analecta, 1843, iii. 364). 

Dalrymple therefore retained his office until 
his death, which occurred on 1 Feb. 1737, in 
the eighty-fifth year of his age. Lord Wood- 
houselee was of opinion that ' the president, 
if he inherited not the distinguished talents 
of his father, the Viscount 01 Stair, and his 



for the Master of Stair.' Being ordered to ask | elder brother, the secretary, was free from 
his grace and parliament pardon, he did so, j that turbulent ambition and crafty policy 
' declaring that what was offensive in that > which marked the characters of both ; and 
paper had happened through mistake,' and the with sufficient knowledge of the laws was a 
matter was soon afterwards stopped. On man of unimpeached integrity, and of great 
29 April 1698 he was created a oaronet of j private worth and amiable manners * (Me- 
Nova Scotia, with remainder to his heirs male, moirs of Lord Karnes ^ 1814, i. 42-3). While 
and on 17 March in the same year he was | Macky, who was Dairy mple's contemporary, 
nominated byWilliam III lord president of the 1 records that 'he is believed to be one of the 
court of session, an office which had remained best presidents that ever was in that chair, 
vacant since the death of Lord Stair in 1696. [ and one of the compleatest lawyers in Scot- 
It appears that a commission had already been land; a very eloquent orator, smooth and 
maae out appointing Sir William Hamilton ' slow in expression, with a clear understand- 
of Whitelaw to the post, but that it had been i ing, but grave in his manner ' (Macky, Me- 
revoked at the last moment. At the meeting moirSf 1733, p. 211). Dalrymple married, 
of the lords of session held on 29 March for ! on 12 March 1682, Marion, daughter of Sir 
the purpose of taking the king's letter into i Robert Hamilton of Presmennan, afterwards 
consideration, they ' determined to delay the one of the ordinary lords of session, by whom 



admission till June, the ordinar time of ses- 
sion, that then it may be the more solemn, 
and that they would acquaint his majesty 
that the nomination was very acceptame to 
them.' The court, on 1 June, after consider- 
able discussion as to the mode of Dalrymple's 
admission, determined, in accordance with 
the act of 1674 for trying the lords of ses- 
sion, that he should first of all sit for three 
days in the outer house. Having undergone 
this probation he was duly sworn, and took 
his seat on the bench as president of the court 
of session on 7 June 1698. In October 1702 
he was returned to the last Scotch parliament 
for North Berwick burgh. Dalrymple was 
a strenuous supporter of the union with 
England, and was appointed one of the com- 
missioners to manage the articles of union 
in 1702 and in 1706. In 1713, being much 
annoyed by the Lord-chancellor Seafield fre- 
quently presiding in his court, and claiming 
to subscribe the decisions, he absented him- 
self from the sessions in order to form a party 
against the chancellor. In 1726 he went 
up to London. Robert Wodrow says : * We 



he had seven sons and five daughters. By 
his second wife, Elizabeth, dauj^hter of John 
Hamilton of Olivestob, and widow of John 
Hamilton of Bangour, he had two daughters. 
His second wife survived him some years, 
and died at Edinburgh on 21 March 1742, 
aged 67. The baronetcy, which is still ex- 
tant, descended upon his death to his grand- 
son. Hew, the elaest son of Sir Robert Dal- 
rymple of Castleton (who died before his 
father on 21 Aug. 17^), by his first wife, 
Johanna Hamilton, only child of John, 
Master of Bargeny. The.'first baronet's second 
son, Hew Dalrymple, was bom on 30 Nov. 
1690, and was admitted a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates on 18 Nov. 1710. He 
was appointed a lord of session in the place 
of Robert Dundas of Amiston, and tooK his 
seat on the bench as Lord Dnimmore on 
29 Dec. 1726. On 13 June 1746 he was 
further appointed a lord justiciary, and died 
at Drummore, Haddingtonshire, on 18 June 
1755, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. Th* 
'Decisions of the Court of Session from 



MDCXCViii to MDCCXViir, Collected by the 
hear the president of the session lias now j Right Honourable Sir Hew Dalrymple of 
got his answer from the king. He has been North Berwick, President of that Uourt,' 
at London and the Bath since August, and were not published until 1758. 
was endeavouring to get leave to resigne, and , [Branton and Haigs Senators of the CoUecre 
to have a pension equall to his sallary during of Justice (1832), pp. 465-8, 600-1 ; Omonds 
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Lord Advocates of Scotland (1883), i. 241, 260, , lesley, and checked the pursuit which Wel- 
261, 335, 336, 355 ; Andersons Scottish Nation ' lesley was about to make after his victory of 
(1863), ii. 5-6; Douglftss Peerage of Scotland Vimeiro. For this check to the victonous 
(1813), i. 197, ii. 523-5 ; Burke's Peerage, &c. , Englisli army Dalrymple was, of course, not 
J18S6). pp. 371. 1264; Fosters Peerage^- responsible, but on the foUowing dav Gene- 
1880), peerage p. 600. baronem^e pD. 158-9 ; ■ ral'tellernlan came in witJi an oWer if terms 
Gent. Mai;. 1<37, vii. 124; Official Ketum of - t j. tj. ^i. ^ i ^ ^ 

List^ of Members of Parliament, pt. ii. pp. 695, !t^"ij^f l^ ^ft ^^ ^ ^*^'' *? ^T^!! 

600 ; Brit. Mus. Cat] G. F. K. B. ^^^ ^^^^^h, and as the French general offered 

! all that could be expected from a successful 
DALRYMPLE, Sir HEW WHITE- ■ campaign, namely, the evacuation of Portu- 
FOOKD ( 1750-1 8;^0), general, was the only | gal and the surrender not only of Lisbon 
son of Captain John Dalrymple of the Oth • but of Elvas, Dalrymple entered into nego- 
dragoons, who was grandson of the first Vis- tiations with Junot, and eventually signed 
count Stair [q. v.], and the third son of the what is wrongly known as the convention of 
Hon. Sir Hew Dalrymple [q. v.], by Mary, Cintra, The news of this convention raised 
daiightt»r of Alexander Koss of Balkail, Wig- a storm of reprobation in England. The three 
townshire. He was bom on 3 Dec. 1 760, and on generals, Dalr}*mple, Burrard, and Wollesley, 
his father's death in 1753 his mother re-mar- were all recalled, and a court of inouiry of 
ried Sir John Adolphus Oughtou, K.B., the six general officers, with Sir David Dundas 
ambassador, who superintended his education, as president, was ordered to sit at Chelsea 
He entered the army as an ensign in the 31st Hospital. This court approved oft he armistice 
regiment on 3 April 1703, was promoted lieu- ' signed with Kellerman by six votes to one, 
tenant in 17(56, captain into the Ist royals on and of the convention by four votes to three, 
14 July 17(>S, and major into the 77th in 1777, and their judgment has been confirmed by 
and was knighted through the influence of posterity. It may have been wrong for 
his 8te})l'ather on 5 May 1 779. He was made Burrard to check the pursuit after Wellesley's 
lieutenant-colonel of the ($8th on 21 Sept. successful battle, but it could not have been 
1781, and promoted colonel on 18 Nov. 1790, wrong for Dalrymple to secure the whole 
when he exchanged into the Ist or Grenadier object of the English expedition by a peace- 
guards. He first saw service under the Duke ful arrangement instead of by continuea fight- 
of York in Flanders in 1793, when he was ing. Nevertheless Dalrj-mple was censured 
present with the guards at the battle of | for not continuing Wellesley's career of vic- 
Famars, the siefre nf Valenciennes, and the ' tory, and the stigma of the convention of 
battles })^^ fore Dunkirk, and (juitted the army Cintra prevented his ever npain obtaining 
in the sumuuT of 171U. He was promoted acommuiul. Dalrymple was, however, made 
major-p'neral on 3 Oct. following, and in colonel of the 57th regiment on 'J7 April l&ll, 
A])ril 171>5 was placed on the staif of the ])ronioted general on 1 Jan. 1812, created a 
northern di-'trict. In March 1790 he was baronet on May l.'^lo, and appointed go- 
niaile lieutenaiit-^'"ovemor of (Jiiernsey, and vernor of Blackness Castle in I8l8. During 
remained in that island until he was ])ro- his latter years he wrote a valuable 'Memoir' 
nioted lieutenant-general on 1 Jan. l80l. of his j>roc(»edings as connected with the 
in 1802 he was ])laced upon the staff of the affairs of Spain, which was not published 
northern district attain, and in Mav 1806 he until after his death. He died at iiis house 
was ordered to (jihraltar as second in com- ^ in Upper Wini}M.)le Street on 9 A])ril 1830. 
niand to Lieutenant-j:eneral the Hon. Henry | Dalrymple married Frances, youngest daugh- 
Kox. In November 1<S)0 (leneral Fox pro- ter of (Jeneral Francis Leighton, by whom 
ceeded to Sicily, and Dalrvm])le succeeded he had two s<^ns and three daughters. His 
him in the command of the garrison of Oi- younfrer son was lieutenant -colonel of the 



braltar. Here Ik? remained, doing valuable 
service by encouraging the Spanish rebellion 
in Andalusia, and l»v keeping up comraunica- 
t ions wit ii t he S])anish generals. The govern- 
ment had decided laryfelv toreinforcethearmv 



loth hussars and die<l unmarritnl, and the 
elder, Sir Adolphus John Dalrymple, suc- 
ceeded his lather as second baronet, and was 
for many years M.P. for the Haddington 
boroughs. Sir Adolphus had no children by 



in l\)rtunal, and considered it of too great his wife, a daughter of the Right Hon. Sir 
importance to remain under the command | James (Jraham, and on his death in 1806 the 
ofso junior a general as Sir Arthur Wellesh*y. ' baronetcy became extinct. 



Dalrvmj)le was therefore ordered to take the 
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command on / Aug. 1808, and he arrived on War, bo:>k ii. ; Memorial written by Sir Hew 
22 Aug. ^ He at once superseded Sir Harry ' Dalrymple, hart., as connected with the affairs 
Hurrard [(j. v.], who had on the previous day ^ of Spain and tlie coramenceraent of the Penin- 
taken the command from Sir Arthur Wei- hul«r war, pul'lished by his .son Sir Adolphus 
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John Dalrjmple, 1830; and The Whole Pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Enquiry upon the con- 
duct of Sir Hew Dalrymple relative to the Con- 
yention of Cintra, 1808.] H. M. S. 

DALRYMPLE, Sib JAMES, first Vis- 
couiJT Staib (1619-1696), Scottish lawyer 
and statesman, was the son of James Dal- 
rymple, laird of Stair, a small estate in Kyle, 
Ayrshire, and Janet, daughter of Kennedy of 
Knockdaw, by Helen Cathcart of Carleton. 
His ancestors on both sides were adherents 
of the Reformation, and are to be found among 
the Lollards of Kyle who were persecuted for 
their acceptance of Wy differs tenets by Black- 
adder, archbishop of Glasgow, in the end of the 
fifteenth century. Ayr and the south-west of 
Scotland was the country in which the seed of 
the reformed doctrines was first sown, and it 
continued during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries to be the part of Scotland 
most firmly attached to them. James Dal- 
rymple was bom in May 1619 at his father's 
farm of Drummurchie in Carrick,and appears 
to have been an only child. His father died 
in 1625, and his motner, 'a woman of excellent 
^irit, took care to have him well educated,' 
first from 1629 to 1633 at the grammar school 
of Mauchline, and afterwaras in the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, where his name appears 
in 1636 as a student, and on 26 July 1637 
as the first in the list of arts graduates. After 
taking his degree he went toEdinburgh, hav- 
ing intended to follow the profession of law, 
but the civil war interrupted his studies, and 
he commanded a troop m the regiment of 
William earl of Glencaim, which probably 
took part in the battle of Duns Law, where 
David Leslie defeated Charles I. He con- 
tinued to ser\'e in the armv till March 1641, 
when he was recalled to Glasgow to compete 
for the office of regent in the university, to 
which he was elected. Though he retained 
his company for some time, he had now chosen 
a civil career. Logic, morals, and politics, 
with the elements of mathematics, were the 
subjects he taught. The notes of his logic 
lectures by Thomas Law have been preserved. 
He remained as regent in Glasgow for six 
years, and proved an active teacher as well 
as diligent in the conduct of college busi- 
ness. Among his collea^es as regents were 
David Forsytn, David Dickson, David Mure, 
Robert Semple, Robert Maine, first profes- 
sor of medicine, and Robert Baillie, wno was 
elected to the newly instituted professor- 
ship of theology. In September 1643 he re- 
signed his office, as the statutes required, in 
oraer to obtain leave to marry, but was re- 
elected the same day. His wife, Margaret 
Ross, coheiress of Balneil in the parish 01 Old 
Luce, Wigtownshire, brought him an estate of 



300/. a year. He resigned his office as regent 
in October 1647, and on 17 Feb. following 
was admitted to the Scottish bar, and re- 
moved to Edinburgh. 

The year after his call to the bar Dalrymple 
went as secretary to the commission appointed 
by parliament to treat with Charles II as 
to the terms on which he was to return to 
Scotland. Along with the Earl of Cassilis, 
Brodie, laird of Brodie, Winram, laird of 
Libberton, and Alexander Jafiray, provost of 
Aberdeen, the commissioners sent by parlia- 
ment and a commission from the general 
assembly headed by Robert Baillie, whose 
letters gave a graphic account of the events 
of the time, he sailed from Kirkcaldy on 
17 March 1649, and, landing at Rotterdam 
on the 22nd, reached the Ha^e on the 27th. 
The negotiations continued till 1 June, when 
the commission and Dalrymple returned to 
Scotland on 11 June. During his absence he 
had been appointed a commissioner for the 
revision of the law. The troubles of the times 
prevented this commission from acting, but 
it is possible his appointment directed the 
attention of the young lawyer to the work 
on which his fame rests, the institutions of 
the law of Scotland. 

On 8 March 1660 l^e was again sent as 
secretary to a second commission appointed 
to meet Charles at Breda, which was accom- 
panied, as the preceding one had been, by 
commissioners from the general assembly. 
The commissioners were divided in opinion. 
Dalrymple sided with the party disposed to 
exact less stringent pledges than those which 
Charles ultimately accepted. He was sent 
back to Scotland with the closed treaty, and 
on 20 May was despatched by the parliament 
to meet the king and the commissioners, who 
landed at the Bogue of Gicht in Aberdeen- 
shire on 23 June. 

From his return until 1067, when he was 
made a judge of the reformed court of session 
by Cromwell at the instance of Monck, he 
practised at the bar, gaining the character 
rather of a learned lawyer than a skilful 
pleader. In 1664 he refused, with most of 
the advocates, to subscribe the tender or oath 
of allegiance to the Commonwealth and ab- 
juration of royalty, which the secession from 
practice of the leading advocates forced Crom- 
well to withdraw. Monck described him, in 
recommending his appointment as j ud^e, as * a 
very honest man, a good lawyer, and one of 
considerable estate. There is scarce a Scotch- 
man, or Englishman who hath been much in 
Scotland, but knows him, of whom your high- 
ness may inquire further concerning him/ 

The pressure of business requiring an im- 
mediate filling up of the vacancy, Monck and 
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tka SeottMh eoueil adbuttad Stair to tka 
beachoalJtt^,— dCwwawrfl fi i Mlii i nw! tlwir 
npointaBBntOBtkaaeik WiMnattodDBdaftflr 
taB Rflrtontioii fiDTftocwpCnff officBudertibB 
vmpflT ho daHMBtt IiddmmI^ lAwjiMMilniy tjr 
> dbtiftiwi; g did wot eal—ce it withwrt 
tka appralntion of the BMMtemiBeBt ofonr 
MiiiiitaniHM> mm tken alive^ iHm> did £•- 
tingQuli betwwB the eomnuMMMM gisnted 
hj usmpafs iriuch did nlsto ooIt to the 
people, end iveve no leis then if thej hed 
prohibited beking or Ivewinflr, hot Ij [Lo. 
-without] their weimnt, end uwee iriuch re- 
lete to ooiincile ior eetebUehinff the asaiped 
powerorburdaungthepeo^e? HieteDme 
of office et thie time wme ahort, far after 
Gromwell'e deeth the cooita irere ahnt, ead 
a new eommiaaioii ieeaedonlMarehlMOyin 
idiich hie neme eppeen, did not tekeelbet. 
Hie int e rc oiu a e wrtn the Rngiieh jndgee sent 
bj Cromwell, end with Mcn^k, enle^ped hie 
Imowledbpe of Knglieh lew end politiee. He 
edriaed Monck the dey before hie deperton 
ficom Seodend to cell e fall end firee perlier 
nuntyeeooneel which reenlted in the Beetor»- 
ticm. Hehednererreelly&Toiuedtherepiih- 
licenfonn of ^oremment, end wme et heert e 
enpporterof limited monerehy. ' I heve ever 
heen penueded,' he wrote in hie epolcjgy > ' ^het 
it wee both ageinet the interest and datj of 
kinge to use ttrbitraij soTemment ; thet both 
kinge and subiects liad their title and rights 
hy Uw, and tnat an equal balance of prero- 
gative and liberty was necessary for the hap- 
piness of a commonwealth/ Soon after the 
Restoration he visited London with his neigh- 
bour and friend, Lord Cassilis, to do homage 
to Charles, by whom he was well received 
and appointed one of the judges of the court 
of session in the new nomination on 13 Feb. 
1661. He was also placed on the commission 
of teinds, and on tnat for ascertaining the 
losses bv the Duke of Hamilton and others 
during the rebellion. 

It was not long before the arbitrary ten- 
dencies of Charles II's government showed 
themselves. The royal prerogative was as- 
serted under the inflfuence of jliddleton and 
Lauderdale, in a manner and bv a varietv of 
measures quite mconsistent with constitu- 
tional government, and where one of these 
measures touched the independence of the 
judges Stair stood firm in his opposition. A 
declaration was exacted from all persons in 
public trust, including judges, that the na- 
tional covenant and the solemn league and 
covenant were unlawful oaths. Stair, along 
with three of his colleagues, having declined 
to take this declaration, an intimation was 
made that if they did not comply before 
19 Jan. 1664 their seats on the bench would 



bedeislttndTieeiit. Stair fttHtaUad his de* 
mitioa hjr a letter on tiie IMi statiwtJirt 
im nrigMtioB warn alrMdy in the fcu^ 
v>»^ Ohnlee nnimonod hina to T/widwii 
eBdiDowwIUnitotikB thededBistiflnipb- 
ject to en s — w M^J wn^ f wf mdiwg thit ho did 
•o ootf * igimit whttamBt waeoontniT to 
hie ■iiyMtili si|^ ead pnrogBtm^' on on 
hieietttnliowaeioedmitted — jody. Dur- 
ing the neort firoyBUt his life was nund in 
the ofen tenor ofjodieisl dntias. The jesr 
1669WM msihsd hj the desUi of his dsni^ 
ter Jsnet within a month of her msRiage to 
Danhsr of Bsldoon, a neighboaiiDg kiid ia 
Wigton. It WM horn tfan tnsdition of this 
ofent that Seott took tke plot of tfan 'Bnde 
ofLsmmennoor/ That there had heen a prior 
engegement to Lord Sntfaeifindy of whien har 
mMier did not approve, appeeia certain; bet 
SB the tnditione Tsirae to iHbelher the laiid 
of Baldoon or hisbride'waBthe person atabhad 
on the fetal nishL the tiigie elenient of the 
stocj probably oelongs to the domain of fie- 
tion, whidi sprang up in a snnerstitioas die* 
trict, where ramonr did not nesitate to as- 
cribe to Lady Stair and other memhers of 
her femily ih» stigma of witchcraft Seott 
apreesly disclaims 'trsdng the portiait of 
the first Lord Stair in the trid^ and mean- 
spirited Sbr William Aahton.' 

In Angnst 1670 Stairwas one of the Scot- 
tish conmiissioneiB to treat of the union of 
the two kingdoms, hut the negotiations broke 
down thro^(h a demand on the pert of the 
Scotch for the same number of membere in 
the parliament of the United Kingdom as 
in their own, to which their English col- 
leagues refused to agree. Towards the close 
of the year he was appointed president of the 
court of session on the resignation of Sir John 
Gilmour ; the lord advocate, Nisbet of Dirle- 
ton, having declined the office. Sir Oeorge 
Mackenzie, in noticing Stair's appointment, 
praises * his freedom from passion, which was 
so great that most men thou^rht it a sisn of 
hvpocrisy.* ' This meekness,' he adds, * ntted 
i him extremely to be a president, for he thereby 
I received calmly all mens information ; but 
! that which I admired most in him was that 
in ten years' intimacy I never heard him spedc 
unkindly of those that had injured him.' His 
conduct as a judge did not always find so hr 
vourable a critic as Mackenzie. 

A celebrated incident in Scottish legal his- 
tory — the secession of the advocates, who 
I with scarcely any exception withdrew from 
I practice from 10 Nov. 1670 to January of 
I the following year — made him unpopular 
I with a profession tenacious of its privileges, 
and perhaps more than any other imbued 
with the corporate spirit. Among the re- 
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gulations for the conduct of judicial busi- 
ness issued by a commission on which Stair 
served, was one regulating the fees of ad- 
Tocates, against which they were so incensed 
that they opposed the whole regulations, 
though containing many salutary reforms. 
Stair is said not to have approved the regu- 
lations as to fees, but he acted with strictness 
in enforcing submission to the regulations 
when passed, and the secession, iSke other 
strikes, broke down through want of union 
in the seceders, some of whom returned to 
practice. In 1681 the regulation as to fees, 
which fixed them according to the quality of 
the client and probably was seldom followed, 
was rescinded. In the parliament of 1672 
Stair sat for the shire of Wigton, and as one 
of the committee of the articles took part in 
the legislation, which was of a more creditable 
character in the department of private than 
of public law. The acts for the regulation 
of the courts, for the protection of minors, 
for the registration of titles, and for diligence 
or execution against land for debt by the 
process called adjudication in Scottish law, 
bear unmistakable signs of his handiwork. 
The combination of the office of judge with 
that of legislator allowed by the Scottish 
constitution, although contrary to modem 
ideas, had the advantage of securing the su- 
pervision of those most skilled in the admi- 
nistration of law in devising its reforms. He 
again sat in the parliament of 1673-4. In the 
latter year the dispute between the bench and 
bar broke out anew on a ground in which the 
former was less clearly in the right than in the 
earlier secession — the claim by the latter to a 
right of appeal from the court of session to par- 
liament. The appeal taken in the case of the 
Earl of Dunfermline and the Earl of Callen- 
dar, which was the occasion of this dispute, 
was upon a point of procedure, and if such 
appeals had been allowed, the interference 
with the ordinary course of judicial business 
would have been intolerable. But behind 
the merits of the particular case lay the feeling 
that judges appointed by the crown were 
subservient to its influence, while the advo- 
cates represented the independence of the 
people and the ancient rights of the Scottish 
parliament. An unfortunate step of the privy 
council, which prohibited the advocates who 
supported the right of appeal from residing 
within twelve miles from Edinburgh, in- 
creased the odium against the judges, and al- 
though the matter was at last accommodated 
by the submission of several of the leaders 
01 the bar, whose example was followed by 
the rest as in the earlier secession, it was not 
forgotten at the time of the revolution settle- 
ment. One of the resolutions of the consti- 



tuent parliament of 1689 was a declaration 
'that every subject has right of appeal to 
parliament, and that the banishment of the 
advocates was a grievance.' It is to this dis- 
pute that the appeal from the Scottish su- 
preme court to tne British House of Lords 
owes its origin ; but it has been found neces- 
sary to limit the right of appeal in the man- 
ner Stair and his brethren on the bench con- 
tended for, and practically to restrict it to 
i'udgments on the merits, prohibiting it, im- 
ess in exceptional circumstances, from judg- 
ments pronounced during the progress of the 
cause. The right as regarded the original 
dispute was not altogether on the side of the 
bar, but the high-handed way in which they 
were dealt with by the privy council was 
one of the too frequent instances at this time 
of arbitrary government, and Stair foimd it 
necessary aSter the revolution to defend him- 
self by the statement that he was absent frx)m 
the council when the obnoxious order banish- 
ing the advocates was issued ; * God knows,* he 
adds with emphasis, * 1 had no pleasure in 
the affairs which were then most agitated in 
the council.' 

In 1677, when Lauderdale came to Scot- 
land, and the persecution of the covenanters 
became more severe than before, Stair pro- 
tested against the worst measures of the privy 
council — the introduction of the highland 
host into the western shires, and the imposi- 
tion of bonds of law burrows to oblige all 
persons in office to deliver up any minister 
who kept a conventicle. He also obtained 
some concessions in the trial of ecclesiastical 
offences, and in particular the provision that 
no one when accused should be examined as 
to the guilt of any but himself. In the court 
over which Stair had a more direct influence 
many important reforms were carried out by 
acts of sederunt, as its rules of procedure are 
called. In 1679 he was summoned to London 
to defend the court against accusations the 
precise nature of which is not known, but 
apparently for being too much under the in- 
fluence of Lauderdale. His defence was suc- 
cessful, and in a letter to his colleagues he 
urged them *to be more and more careful 
that by the speedy and impartial administra- 
tion of justice the people may find themselves 
in security and quietness, and that their 
rights and interests are securely lodged in 
your hands.' When towards the close of the 
year the Duke of York came to Scotland to 
assume the government, Stair addressed him 
in a speech which cannot have been to the 
taste of his hearer, who had just escaped from 
the debates on the Exclusion Bill, ' that as the 
nation was entirely protestant it was the fit- 
test place his royfld nighness could make his 
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ivcf>s tt» ut that limv.* C>n the return of the cited beture the cduncil and threatened with 
duk^ in the t'ullnwing vear, 16K). the dig^ being seized as a criminal. A fierce dispute 
gui>»Mif a citnciliutfirA- iK>liey which he at first aro^ between Clayerhouse and the Master i>f 
Hd't]»Teil was thrown off, and military- com- Stair as to the conduct of hift subordinates in 
mi.v^iitns tMC'luwrhdUse and other ofiicers, as the regality of Glenluce, of which he was 
w 1-11 as thf tort uri*, were freelv resorted to in hereditary baillie. When the matter was 
tht' vain attt'm]>t tn stamp out tlie covenanters, referred to the privy couucil, the master wait 
AVht'U in 10^1, with the same object in view, found guilty of employing persons as his clerk 
the Te-it Act w;u4 carried, Stair attempted to and baillie who had been convened before 
IfSSi'U it> severity and turn its edge by a clause Claverhouse, of imposing inadequate fiues, 
declarint: that tlie pnUestant religion should of jtrohibiting others from attending Claver- 
be (U'liniMl in it as * the religion contained in ' house s courts, and of causing one of his ser- 
t hfconfes^if »n < >f fait h n^orded in the fir^t ]Mir- vants to make a seditious complaint againat 
liamt'nt of James 1, whicli is foundtHl on and the soldiers for exaction and oppression, and 
agri-eahlt- to the word of God : ' but the form also for himself misrepresenting Claverhoute 
in whifli the act pa.-sed, though self-contra- , to the council. He was accordingly deprived 
diet or}-, wa> such that no honest man could of the regality and fined, while his adversary 
safely sign it. Arg\'ll. who took it with a was absolved from all charges and declared 
diH'lanitiitn that lu* did so onlv * so far as it * to have done his dutv.* Stair had still 
was consisti-nt with its<»lf and the prott»stant powerful friends, especially the Marquis of 
religion,' was thrown into prison, tried, and ; Quwnsberry and Sir George Mackenzie, now 
coiuK'miied for tn^ason, but escaped before' lord advocate, but they found it impossible 
the day tixed for his exfcuti«>n. Stair, dread- to countenance him against his more power- 
ing a similar fat^*, tle<l to I^)nd(m,but through ■ ful enemies, the Duke of York and C'kver- 
theintluencoof the Duke of York was refused ' house. It is probable they even gave him 
an aiulience with the king, and in a new com- i secret advic^i to quit the country, and in Ck- 
mi>sion of judges his name was omitted. \ tober 1682 he followed his old pupil Argyll 

His fomjiulsorj' If isure enabled him to de- : to Holland as * the place of the greatest com- 
vott? undivided attention to the prejMiration mon safety.' He chose Leyden for his resi- 
of t 111' * Inst it ut ions of the Law ol Scotlaml,* deuce. Stewart of Coltness, the son of one of 
tht* first, and t»n the whole the greatest, of i his fellow-exiles, gives an interesting account 
th»* iii«tituti»mal or complete treatises upon of the Scotch refugees who then found a homi' 
th»' law of Sent land. Though a great ]»art in the hosj)itable republic. Stair occupi^l 
of its matt»'r is now anti'juated, through thn his time with the publication of the decisions 
gr:i<liial alMjlition of tin* I'tMulal systrm and of the court of session from KHU to 1071, cU*- 
thr a->iiniliitin^'^ inlliU'iicfs of tht' law of dioating tlit'ni in an opisth». dated at Lovdeii 
l"]nt:laii<l. Imili >tatutory and judicial, the i^ Nov. bM, to his former coUfague.^ on th^ 
spirit wliirh aniniat»'s Stair's work ha^^ bt'en l»»»nch. His industrv in collecting the cax-s 
transmit tt<l to thf Scottish law of tiiopn»s«Mit he reports is vouched for by a curious j)assa^'f 
(lav. liuildintr oil t lie solid foundation of tile in this o])istlc : *! did form.* he stiv.-*, * this 
iioman civil law as niodifitMl ])y the equity brt'viat of decisions in fresh and recent m«~ 
of the can<tn. and adajjtt'd to modern circuni- morv dc die in diem as they were pronounc^nl. 
Ntanc«'.s l»y the civilians ol I'rance and Holland 1 seldom eat before I observed the interlcK'U- 
in the .sixteenth and srveTiteenth centuries, tors of ditliculty that past that day, and when 
tlir law of Scotland i^^, I hanks trreatlv to Stair, 1 was hindered bv anv extraordinarv occasion 
a better or;janised and arraiiL'^ed system of jn- 1 delayed no longer than that was over, 
risprudencetiian the law of the si>ter country. Three years later he appeared as an author 
It wa< saved from the unf(»rtunate divorce of in a new field by ])rintin^' at Leyden his 
law and ecjuity, and tlirougii the al»sence of ' Physiologia Xova Kxperiraentalis,' who<«> 
so lar^'^t' a l»ody of ])recedents as the l']nglish ])urj)ort is describiMl in the title-pa^e, * in 
courts ra])i«lly accumulated, it renniined of (jua generales notiones Aristotelis Kpicuri 
more mana^t-able volume, following more fn.*- et Cartesii suj>j)lentur, errores deteguntur et 
(juj'utly ri'a>on and commcai sent.e, on the emendantur.atijueclanetlistinctjeet speciah'S 
whoh- b«'tter j^uides than a >lavish adherence causje pra>cipuorum experimentorum ali(.>- 
towhat had been decided in prior generations, rumcjue ])henomeua)n naturalium ajKjriuntur 

Stair was not allowed to enjoy his retire- ex evident ibus princi]>iis quie nemo antehac 
ment unmolested. Claverhouse went to Gal- p«*rspexit et prosecutus est, authcin? 1). de 
loway anned with a military commission. Stair,CaroloII.nritanniarumUegiaConsiliis 
Proceedings were taken against Lady Stair .Juris et Status nuper Latinitate donata.' 
for attending conventicles, his factor and This little treatise obtained a favourable 
tenants were severely fined, and Stair himself notice from liayle, and is interesting as show- 
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ing the activity of mind of the exiled lawyer, 
now approaching old age, resuming the spe- 
culations of his youth as a student of philo- 



and according to a reliable tradition, his horse 
having been lost on the voyage, William sup- 
plied him with one from his own stud. When 



Bophy, and moved by the new birth of natural I they left Holland, Stair is said to have taken 
science which distinguished the close of the I off his wig, and, pointing to his bare head, 
seventeenth century. But Stair had not eman- ' said : ' Though I be now in the seventieth year 
cipated himself from the old Aristotelian for- ' of my age, I am willing to venture that my 
mulsB, or caught the light which in the very own and my children's fortunes in such an 
year of the publication Newton revealed to ' undertaking.* William, who was as constant 
the learned world by his * Principia.' From a ' in his friendship as the Stuarts were fickle, 
contract with the printer Anderson of Edin- j was ever afterwards a steadfast supporter of 
burgh, which has been preser\'ed, we learn ' the Dalrjnnple family. The Master of Stair 
that Stair had projected a more comprehensive was reappointed lord advocate, and on the 
treatise, embracing inquiries concerning hu- murder of President Lockhart by Chiesly of 
man knowledge, natural theology, morality, ] Dairy, Stair himself was again placed at the 
and physiology. The * Physiologia ' is all that | head of the court of session, 
remains of the ambitious scheme, unless the ■ An unscrupulous opposition called the Club, 
posthumous tract* On the Divine Perfect ions' , which sprang up in the Scottish parliament, 
may be deemed a sketch of his intended work , led by Montgomery of Skelmorhe, who co- 
on natural theology. Not even in Leyden was j veted the office of secretary for Scotland, and 
Stair left undisturbed by the relentless perse- i Lord Ross, who aimed at the presidency of the 
cutors who then misgoverned Scotland. The , court of session, now attacked the courtiers or 
States of Holland were asked but refused to king's party, of which the Master of Stair was 



expel him from their dominions. Spies were 
sent to watch his movements, but he eluded 
them, shifting from one town to another, 
but still keeping Leyden as his headquarters. 
On 2 Dec. 1684 Mackenzie as lord advocate 
was ordered to charge Stair, Lord Melville, 
Sir John Cochrane of Ochiltree, and several 
other persons with treason, for accession to 
the rebellion in 1679, the Rye House plot, and 
the expedition of Argyll. Sentence was pro- 
nounced against several persons involved in 
the same charges ; but the proceedings against 
Stair were continued by successive adjoum- 



the representative, with a virulence worthy of 
the worst days of party. An anonymous pam- 
phlet, variously attributed to Montgomery 
and to Fergusson the plotter, appeared in 
Glasgow towards the end of 1689, entitled 
* The late Proceedings of the Parliament of 
Scotland stated and vindicated,' which con- 
tained a fierce personal invective against Stair. 
It charged him with illegally assuming the 
office of president in the nomination of 
Charles 11, without the choice of the judges, 
contrary to the act of 1579, c. 93, and asserted 
that he had been * the principal minister in all 



ments till 1687, when they were dropped. | Lauderdale's arbitranness and all Charles Fs 
The cause of their abandonment was the ap- i usurpations. Nor was there a rapine or murder 
pointment in January of that year of his son, | in the kingdom under the countenance of the 
the Master ofStair,who had made peace with royal authority of which he was not either 
James 11, to the office of lord advocate, of j the author or the assister in, or ready to jus- 
which Mackenzie had been deprived for re- , tify.' It was not a time when libels could be 
fusing to relax the penal laws ajfainst Roman ^ safely left unanswered, and Stair published a 
catholics. On 28 March a remission was re- small quarto pamphlet, styled * An Apology 
corded in favour of Stair and his family, to for SirJamesDalrjnnple of Stair, Presiaentof 
which was oddly tacked a pardon to the young the Session, by himself.' To refute the charge 
son of the master, afterwards Field-marshal ^ of being a time-server, he appeals to his refusal 
Stair, for accidentally killing his brother. . of Cromwell's tender in 1657, the declaration 
The master only held the office of lord advo- of 1663, and the test of 1681. * Let my ene- 
cate for a single year, when he was, according mies,' he urg^, * show how many they can in- 
to the anonymous author of the * Impartial , stance in this nation that did thrice forsake 
Narrative,' printed in * Somers Tracts,' * de- , their station, though both honourable and lu- 
graded to the office of justice clerk,' James II , crative, rather than comply with the corrup- 
and his advisers finding him not a fit tool for tion of the time.' The charge of subserviency 
their purposes. Stair refused to accept the , to Lauderdale he met with the reply that he 
remission, and remained in Holland until the joined in the representations which led Lau- 
following year, 1688, when he accompanied derdale to make several acts of council cor- 
William of Orange in his own ship, the Brill, : recting abuses. The alleged obscurity of his 
in the memorable voyage from Helvoetsluys < decisions with which he had been reproached 
to Torbay. He had made the acquaintance I was due to the libeller's ignorance of law, and 
of William through the pensionary Fagel, i he appeals with just confidence to the pubU. 
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ompaiKtiie Glenme's oath dioiiiil Dot be 

otBmrilr Xa the higheM oficea i* tM ft«te time fixed for ha Rcnti 

turned acainat herthe iealoiicy«f theinlear, son- -*- ' ■"-- -' — 
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pfnonat injiny. Her mppott of ibe loobj- opponunitv ^ ^ „ _^ .„ 

t«ri«npreaelieniiuideberiMioat to the Raman W hia bitter oj^nenu, who renewed theirs 

mholica and JacolKles, and the ^Iiared witb chwe* agaiiul the inveidpni for his jadidd 

herbnsband tbeewnit^ofthebitterparluans condoct. In the parliamenl of 1633 the fiirt 

ofthetntib. InthentireeofthelimeBhe was ppblic attack wu nude upon him br a di»- 

dacribed x ' the witch of Endor/ ' Anntv,' appointed goitor, who brought in a bill 

and 'I>anie Mt^pe Roei,' and chained with nlainine of tnjoslice done to bim in ■ 

makiiif a paction with the eril one, who oefore the court. It wa« remitted bv am 

rtiublra her to BRBume tbHous Bhspes at wilL nujoritj to a committee, which after fiill 

The mlsfortunea as well iM the fortune of ber inquiry escolpated Stair. Two retrospec- 



e laid at bei door: 



One daughter bad been the rictim or the cause 
of the tragedy of the ' Bride of Lammermoor,' 
another was a witch like henelf ; her grand- 
son had killed his brother. Her anii ' Ions' 
wished for and tymelv death' waa celebral 



bills were ako introduced, one declarinf 
that no peer should enjoy the office of loi3 
of peaaion, and the other that the crown 
mi^ht appoint one of the lord* for a time 
president, any law or eostom to the contrary 
not wi that andiim:. Tlieiie bills were so f— 
denlly aimed at Stair that he printed 
informalion, addressed to the commission i 
parliament, which contained 



e epitaph wlitch prophesied the fall argument ogainet their passage 
of her hujband and family. This prophecy tional in respect of their interfering- with the 
wu not fulfilled, and her true character independenceoflhejudgf>swhoboldofficefar 
appears to have been that of a woman of life under the Claim of Right as contrary to 
Strong purpow and much spirit, well able to 1 the act of institution of the court, and as an 
bew either good or ei-il fortune. I infringement under th« pretence of heinffu 

The massacre of Gleocoo in 1693 has left enlargement of the roval prerogaliTe.^His 
Bn indelible slain on the memory of Wil- argument eucceedeil, and neither of the bilk 
liam of Orange and the Master of Slair, his became law. Oth^rchargee made against him. 
principal adviser in the aflnirs of the Scot- of iwing undue influence in obtaining the 
tish lughlands. The commisaion reluctantly | nomination of judgessubEervient to him,uid 
granted in 1695 to avoid a porliameniar^ in- bvouring bis sons, three of whom wet« advo- 
quity directly implicated thi 



eniarr m- 

, . ■ ^ '•y S"''- 

ing ' that it nppears to have been known at 
j London, and particularly (o thu Master of 
[ Btair, in the month of January 1693, that 
Glencoe had taken the oath of allegiance, 
tliniigh after the day prefixed, and that there 
wae nothing in the king's instructions to war- 
rant the commiltingofthe foresaid slaughter, 
I to the thing itself, and far less as 









His 



n letter 



dnmninp; proof of the merciless snint 
which be regarded the Mncdonalds. 



foimdation.though his defence of 
the lal tar charge — ' When my sons came to th« 
bouse, I did most strictly prohibit th«Q to 
solicit me in any caie, which they did eiactly 
observe ' — is a proof oftheprevalenceofan eyJ 
custom. His zeal for the administration of 
justice was shown by a series of acta of sede- 
runt of thecourt, passed d uring his preaidency, 
to correct this as well as other abuses, and by 
the report, issued shortly aft«r his death, of a 
{)arliamentnrycommission on which he served, 
appointed 'to take a full and exact Iryall of 
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&11 Abuses and exorbilanciea or exact ions prac- 



a, basis of the Act for (be Rernlalion of the 
Judicatures, which received the royal eanc- 
tion on -JQ April 1695. On 25 Nov. 1696, 
Stair, who had been for some time io failing 
health, died in Edinburgh, and was buried in 
the cburcb of St. Giles. In the same rear 
tlierv waa published in London a small octayo 
■entitled ' A Vindication of the Divine Pe^ 
fectione, illuetratinjr the Olory of God in 
them by Reasonand Revelation, methodieally 
digested into several heads. By a Person 
of Honour, with a preface by William Bates 
find John Howe,' two nonconformiat minis- 
Xtn. Thia work has always been ascribed to 
Stair, who had probably made the acquain- 
tance of Howe wlien an exile like himself in 
Holland. It bears evidence of his antlior- 
ship in the admirable distinctness of con- 
ception and lucid order of treatment, and it 
bad probably been a portion of the inquiry 
concerning natural iheoloffy which he con- 
templated when he made his contract with 
theptinterin 1661. But though interesting 
aa sDowinff tbe serious bent of bis thoughta 
and the piety of his character, which his 
implacable adversaries deemed hypocrisy, it 
has no other value. Stair was not a theolo- 
gian any more than be waa a natural pliilo- 
aopher, yet one (bought from this forgotten 
treatise deserves to he preserved. ' The dis- 
covery of the Natures of the Creatures and 
all experimental knowledge hath proceeded 
from the beginning, and shall to the end in- 
crease, that there might never be wanting a 
suitable exercise, diversion, and delight, to 
the more ingenious and inquiring men,' and 
he cites this as one of the proofs of tbe good- 
ness of God. 

Stair left four sons, ol whom John, first 
earl Slair, Sir Hew, his successor as president 
in the court of setk^ion, and Sir James Dal- 
rymple of Borthwick, antiquanr, are the sub- 
jects of separate articles. His fourth son, 
Thomas, hwame physician to Queen Atme. 
He was survived by three daughters, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Lord Cathcart, Sarah, who mar- 
ried Lord Crichton, eldest son of the Earl 
of Dumfries, and Margaret, wife of Sir David 
Cunningham of Milncraig. Tlie best and 

Jerbaps only authentic portrait of him, by Sir 
ohn Medina, in the house of New Hailes, 
the property of his descendant, Mr. Charles 
Dalrymple, has been frequently engraved. 
Another, which Mr. D. Lning conjectured to 
be the work of Pnton, a Scottish pointer, is 
in Walpole's ' Royal and Noble Authors,' 
Park's ed. v. 126. A third lately sold in 
London, and bought by the present Earl of 



Stair, is probably a copy of Me<linu'B some- 
what altered liy a later artist, or possibly by 
Medina himself. 

[For fuller details see Mackny's Memoir of 
Sir James Ilalrjmple, first Viscount Stiiir, Edin- 
burgh, 1873.] M. M. 

DAUIYMPLE, SiH JAMES (J. 1714), 
Scottish antiquary, was the second son of Sir 
James Daln-mple, bart. [q. v.], of Stair, after- 
wards first Viscount Stan- [q. v.], by Margaret, 
daughter of James Rosa of Ralniel. Jh was 
admitted a member of tbe Faculty of Advo- 
cates 25 June 1675 and was appointed one of 
the commissaries of EdinbujgL Afterwards 
he became one of the principal clerks of the 
court of session. He was created a baronet 
of NovaScotiBii8Apri!1698. Hewaathrice 
married, and had a nimierous family. 

Dalrymple was n man of preat learning, 
and one of the best antiquaries of his lime, 
Ue published : l.'ApolcTO' for himself, 1690,' 
Edinburgh, 1825, 4to, on^' seventy-two copies 
printed (Lowhdes, Bi6l. Man. ed. Bohn, 

L683), 2. ' Collections concerning the 
ottish History preceding the death of 
King David the First in 1153. Wiereintho 



given of the antiquity of the Scottish British 
Church and the noveltie of Popery in tlii« 
Kingdom,' Edinburgh, 1705, 8vo. William 
Atwood [q. v.l, barriste^at-law, published 
' Remarks' on tnese'Collections,' which werrt 
also adversely criticised by John GilJane in 
his 'Life of John Sage,' 1714. 3. 'A Vindi- 
cation of the Kcclesiaaticol Part of Sir John 
Dalrymple's Historical Collections : in an- 
swer to a pamphlet entitled " The Life of 
Mr. John Sage,"' Edinburgh, 1714, 8vo. 

[Dougliis's Peerage of Scotland (Wood) ii. 
622; Watfs Bibl. Brit.; Andersons l^ttish 
Nauion, ii. 5 ; Cat. of Printed Books In Brit, 
JIdh. : FoBttT's Buronplage (1882), 173 ; Fosl«r'» 
Peerage (1882), 628.] T. C. 

DALRYMPLE, Sir JOHN, first EiKi. 
OF Stair (HH8-1707), eldest eon of Sir 
James Dalrymple, first viscount Stair [q. v.l, 
lord president of the court of session, by his 
wife Marearet Ross, coheiress of the estate 
of Balniel, Wigtownshire, was bom in ] f«8. 
While travelhng in England in 168", in com- 
pany with his fnend Sir Andr>'w Itamsay of 
AbhoCsball, be is said to have arrived at Chat- 
ham when the Dutch fleet sailed up the Med- 



i', and to have assisted 



n preventing a: 



English man-of-war from being blown up 
(Impartial ArfaiinC ; and in Somm Tr/ieU 
\\. 652). Either for this senice, or merely 
as a mark of respect to his father, he re- 
ceived in the same year the honour of knight- 
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h'"!*! tr>'tm ('harlr? II. to whom he was Ld- ment when Sir George Mackenzie, lord ad- 
Tr»-iuef iinL'ndonbvihtfEdrlofl^uderdale. vocate, refused to countenance the di^pen- 




x}\" S^.iti-li \niT. h-^ wa-i admitt-il ailvivate on Mackenzie had revolted. In DecembiT Ift^^i 

1 •» Fr^. I»!7J. and ar an early period of his he paid a visit to London, and in February 

oA>-»-r sravM in<licaiions of ihat llu»?nt »^lo- returned to Ekiinburphking''s advocate, brings 

qii-ni.-r w!iioh aft^-rwapis ronder>il him with- ing with him at the same time a c<>mpre- 

'•it :i rival in th>* rfottis^h parliament. In hensive remi^ion of all cliartres aguinst hifl 

Iti-^l l:v «-r»'atly ili>iinjriii«h»'d him-^-lf in the father's familv, and an order from the kin^ 

dviVr.-.-r.-. a- iuni'»r t«:» Sir G»-«"^rir».* Ltx:khart,of for 1,200/., of which ^500/. was the di^charce 

t'.ieEarl if Ar«7ll. at hi- trial fur treason on of his fine in 168:?, and the remainder for 

ace-^iiiit "!' xhr t^xjilanati'in h»- made in takin^ir the expenses of his journey and the loss of 

th- t"-: 'K'lth i^v- >j^.'ch in Hmwell. State practice. * These preferments/ according to 

Tri'tU. viii. \^'M, reprinted in iitnir Annah, the author of * Memoirs of Great Britain/ 

i. .*i71-r»: but hi? app-aranc-:' a* the earUs * wen» bestowed upon him by the advice of 

c^un-i.! 'Ill n'M pnn'.* a prudonr step in view Sunderland, who sufifgested that by thii^meflns 

of hi«i tat lur's. t he lord prr-siil-nt V, relation to an union between the presbvterian and popish 

th«?lV*t Alt. For som »» y ears :ii't»T the ret ire- parties mififht be effectuated' (Dalrymple, 

inent *:^i liis t'ath-r ti^ lL»llanil in lt>M* he was Memoirs^ n. 7'2). But if Dalrymple's readi- 

?ubiei-t t" c »n>iil»Table |)ersecution. At the ness to carrv into effect the dispensing* power 

cl«)se of tlir- year he came intij cmtiict with commended him to the favour of James, his 

I iniham »»f Ciav.-rhouse.t hen a ('a]»tainof dra- toleration of ' field conventicles,' which were 

pKms and armevl with a sherilPs commis- strictly prohibited by law, rendered it ad- 

sion, n.'srartiintf the jurisdiction of Glenluce,of visable to deprive him of the office of public 

which he was Iwillie. On the complaint of prosecutor, and. accordingly, on the death of 

Claverli-niso that he had acted in * violent bir James Foulis. he succeeded him as lord 

obstruct ion an'l c^mtempt of his authority,' justice-clerk, 19 Jan. 16S8, the office of king's 

aud ha-l exacted merely nominal fines from advocate being restored to Sir George Mac- 

hisown an>l his fatlier's tenants, who had been kenzie. In the same year he purchased the 

convict eil i^f havini: attendeil conventicles, he estate of Castle Kenned v, the beautiful r*>?i- 

was commit ti'd by the privy council to the dence of which is now tfie seat of the family 

castle of K.linburjh. an<l only obtained his of Stair. 

liK'TTv in l'»-liriiary It>S». afit^r InMUir dt»- According to the author of the * Memoir'- 
prive.l "f hi- jiiri^ilii'ti'iii in (il^nliuv. paying of Gn^at Britain/ * Sir John Dalrvmple came 
a till" ■ 'f •')• N»/.. aiiil makinj a inimble apoloiry. into the king's service resolved to tak*^ ven- 
In Sfpr-mli-r of the l«il].iw:iiLr y»-'ar he was geance if ever it should oti'er : im])onetrable 
arreMi ..MuriiiuMhr nicrht at hi> h'»us'»at Xew- in his designs, but open, prompt, and dariiur 
listi^u, aiiil hi** ]»!i]»i^r> mi/i-vI ami examined, in execution, he acted in ])erfe('t contidome 
Nnevid'nr''\va>«l:M'«»ven'«.l ajainst him; but, with Sunderland* (ii. 7:?); and Iy»ckhart 
a-s h»' deolineil !-> irivf any iiif->rmati«>n regard- asserts that he * advised King James to omit 
inj the lal»» ehanielli^r. Lon.1 AlnTdoen. then a proclamation remitting the penal laws by 
und»T sn-ipifit>ii. li»' was ctuiveved under a virtueof his own absolute power and nutho- 
guard of ctmim-m soMiers t'» the Tolbooth rity. and made him take several other stejjs 
]»rison. where he wa< kepi in durance for with a design (as he since bragged ) to pro- 
three months. On givini: s»*curity to the cure the nation's hatred and pn)ve his ruin* 
amount ofo.OCXV.hewas liberat'-d fui 11 Doc, {D.»ckhart Papers, i. 8S). This statement 
within th»' bnunds of Kdinliurj^h ( F«»rNTAiy- can scarcelv bt» liarmonist»d with the fact 
ii\LL,JIi<fonrtiiXofirr.>t,y^.')7\^). At the time that Dalr^'mple was himself the agent in 
of th»' death of Charles 11 in February 1Gn5 carr^'ing out the kind's dispensing power: 
he was still a state ])ris<^ner. and, although but there can at least Ih? no aoubt that fr«>m 
his liberty wa«s extended on 7 March to ten the first he was in the st»crt»t of the enler- 
miles round I'Minburgh {j'^k p. Ol\*5), did not prise of the Prince of Oange. His father 
obtain his full libiTty till '29 Jan. 1686 (ib. came over in the prince's own ship, and on 
p. 7(X)). Some months afterwards a prose- the news of the prince's landing Viscuint 
cut ion was instituted against his father, Sir Tarbi^t and Dalr\'mple were the first to take 
James Dalr^'mple, for complicity in Arg^'U's measuri's to promote his cause (1>alcarres, 
invasion of Scotland, and in all probability Memoirjt). Dalrymple was specially active 
liis estates would have been c«">nfiscatwl had in securing the election of representatives to 
not the sonc«>me to the rescue of the govern- , the convention of estates who would favour 
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the claims of William. Being himself re- 
turned to the convention as member for 
Stranraer, he brought forward successfully 
a motion on 4 April that James Stuart had 
forfeited his claims to the crown of Scot- 
land; andy as representing the 'estate' of 
the burghsy he was one of the three commis- 
sioners sent by the convention to London to 
offer the crown to William and Mary. It is 
supposed that he was the commissioner who 
relieved William of his difficulty in regard 
to a clause in the coronation oath on the 
* rooting ' out of* all heretics and all enemies 
of the true worship/ by promptly assuring 
the king, when he declined to ' lay himself 
under any obligation to be a persecutor/ that 
no obligation of this kind was implied in the 
clause or in the laws of Scotland. The kinp, 
Burnet states, resolved to rely for advice in | 
regard to Scotland chiefly on the elder Dal- 1 

Smple (Ovm Time, ed. 1838, p. 539) ; and ' 
though Melville, a moderate presbyterian, 
was made secretary of state, the younger Dal- 
rymple, who became lord advocate, nad the 
cnief management of Scottish affairs, being 
entrusted with the duty of representing the 
government in the Scottish parHament. Bur- 
net states that since Dalrymple had been sent 
to offer William the throne as commissioner 
for the burghs, the king 'concluded from 
thence that the family was not so much 
hated as he had been informed * (ib. p. 539), 
while the author of the * Memoirs of Great 
Britain ' attributes the * absolute trust * placed 
in the Dalrymples by William to the cer- 
tainty that 'they could never hope to be 
pardoned by James * (ii. 800). No doubt the 

gEirt played by the Dalrymples in winning 
cotland for "William was what originally 
commended them to his favour ; but, apart 
from this, the king could not fail to be greatly 
impressed with the remarkable qualifications 
of the younger Dalrymple — not merely his 
skill as a political tactician, or his fEiscinating 
manners, or his eloquence, of which Lockhart 
admits he was so great a master ' that there 
was none in the parliament capable to take 
up the cudffels with him' (Papers, i. 89), 
but his freedom both from religious bigotiy 
and party spirit, and his capacity for regara- 
ing measures from a British as well as a 
Scottish standpoint. Some, however, of those 
very qualifications which commended him 
to William excited against him the special 
distrust and animosity of many in Scotland. 
It could not be overlooked that he had held 
a prominent office under James, and espe- 
cially that he had taken office to carry into 
effect the dispensing power, for it was not 
generally discerned that he had merely ac- 
cepted office at a critical extremity of his 
YOL. zui. 



fortunes, chiefly to lull suspicion and to 
enable him more effectually to further the 
revolution. His indifference to religious dis- 
putes, of which the frequenters of conven- 
ticles had reaped the advantage while they 
were in adversity, was now keenly resented 
when they found themselves triumphant, and 
wished to enjoy in turn the sweet experience 
of indulging in religious persecution. The 
opposition to Dalrymple was led by Sir James 
Montgomery, an extreme covenanter, bitterly 
exasperated by his failure to obtain the se- 
cretaryship of state. Montgomery gathered 
around him the disappointed leaders of all 
the extreme parties, wiio formed themselves 
into a society called the Club, and, concert- 
ing measures under his guidance against the 
government, gained for a time complete as- 
cendency in parliament. Thus it curiously 
happened that almost immediately after Wil- 
liam had been called to the throne of Scot- 
land by an overwhelming balance of public 
opinion in his favour, the crown and parlia- 
ment, owing to the strong feeling against 
Dalrymple, artfully stimulated and guided 
by Sir James Montgomery, found themselves 
entirely at cross purposes. An act levelled 
specially against Dalrymple was carried, in- 
terdicting the king from ever employing in 
any public office any person who had ever 
borne any part in any proceeding inconsis- 
tent with the claim of right ; and against 
his father. Sir James Dalrymple, it was pro- 
posed to claim a veto on the nomination of 
judges. It was further resolve^ to refuse 
supply till these and other votes received the 
royal assent. In the midst of the discussions 
Dalrymple was also accused of having vio- 
lated his instructions as one of the commis- 
sioners sent to offer the crown, in proposing 
that the king should take the coronation 
oath before the * grievances ' were read. The 
design was, he relates, that on this accusa- 
tion lie should * be sent to the castle — wa^rs 
five to one upon it * (Letter to Lord Melville, 
12 July 1689, Leven and Melville Papers^ 
p. 166) ; but this he completely baulkexi by 
the production of the instructions, * bearing 
expressly to offer the instrument of govern- 
ment, the oath, and the grievances the last 
place.* As the supplies voted by Scotland 
constituted only a very small proportion of 
his revenue, William could without any in- 
convenience refuse his assent, and on 5 Aug. 
prorogued the parliament. During the recess 
the Jacobites continued their meetings and 
attempted to foment agitation by petitions 
and addresses, but their procedure aroused 
only a languid interest, and failed to win 
any general sympathy from the nation. Mont- 
gomery hoped, with the aid of the Jacobites, 
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qualifying themselves in terms of the recent 
act of ]^arliament, that is by subscribing the 
confession of faith and acknowledging pres- 
byterian church government. 

From references in Johnstone ofWarriston's 
letters to Carstares {Carstares State Papers, 
p. 159 et seq.), it would appear that already 
m 1693 the enemies of Stair were meditating 
an attack on him for his share in the massacre 
of Glencoe. Probably the chief cause of the 
delay in bringing forward the accusation was 
the difficulty in disassociating his conduct 
from that of the king. At length, in order to 
anticipate the intended action of the parlia- 
ment, it was announced at its meeting in May 
1695 that a royal commission had been issuea 
in April to examine into the slaughter of the 
men of Glencoe. Their report was subscribed 
on 20 June, and was immediately forwarded 
to the king. -cVfter considering the report the 
parliament also voted an address to tne king 
to the eflect that Stair in giving directions for 
the massacre had exceeded his instructions, 
and requesting that such orders should be 
given about him for the vindication of the 
government as might seem fit. In the midst 
of the discussions a defence of Stair, entitled 
* Information for the Master of Stair,' &c. 
(printed in Papers illustrative of the High- 
lands, pp. 120-131), was published by his 
brother. Sir Hugh Dalrymple, which the es- 
tates declared to be false and calumnious, but 
to which it was deemed advisable to publish 
a reply by Sir James Stewart, lord advocate, 
under the title * Answers to the Information 
of the Master of Stair ' {ib, pp. 131-42). That 
enmity against Stair, rather than horror at 
the outrage committed against an obscure 
band of mountain robbers, was the motive 
which chiefly prompted the action of the es- 
tates, may be taken for granted. Indeed, the 
extreme mildness of the terms of their request 
as regards Stair indicates that all that they 
really desired was his removal from office; 
while a special show of indignation against 
the subordinate agents of the massacre was 
manifested, seemingly in order the better to 
demonstrate the absence of animus against 
the chief offender. The conclusions of the 
commission that Stair exceeded the intentions 
of William is adopted by Macaulav, who sup- 
poses that if the king really read the 'instruc- 
tions * to * extirpate that set of thieves * before 
signing them, ne interpreted them in a sense 
^perfectly innocent.' It may be admitted that 
Stair did not inform the king of the exact cha- 
racter of his arrangements for * extirpating ' 
the clan, but his letters sufficiently prove that 
it never entered into his mind that there was 
anything heinous in what he was contempla- 
tingy and the supposition that he wilfully con- 



cealed his purpose from the king cannot there- 
fore be entertained. In any case, William, 
after all the facts of the case were fully ex- 
plained, never expressed a syllable of disap- 
proval of the conduct of his minister. He 
' contented himself,* not with * dismissing the 
master from office,' as Mucaulay following 
Burnet states, but with doing nothing, for 
Stair voluntarily resigned. On the death of 
his father in November of the same year he 
became Viscount Stair, and although, with 
the king's assent, he refrained meanwhile 
from taking his seat as a peer of parliament, 
he received at the close of the year a remis- 
sion freeing him from all the consequences 
of liis participation in the slaughter of Glen- 
coe, on the ground that he had * no know- 
ledge of nor accession to the method of that 
execution,' which was condemned merely as 
I * contrary to the laws of humanity and hos- 
I pitality, being done by those soldiers who 
I for some days before had been quartered 
I amongst them and entertained by them.' 
I * Any excess of zeal as going beyond his in- 
structions,' it was added, is * remitted ; ' but 
the question as to whether any excess of 
zeal was really chargeable against him was 
avoided, the impression conveyed .by the 
words being, however, that it was not charge- 
able, and that if it were it was of no conse- 
quence (Jb. p. 143). Indeed, the extirpation 
of the whole clan by wholesale massacre is 
by implication justified, all that is condemned 
being the attempt to accomplish this through 
accepting the clan s hospitalitv. 

Notwithstanding the remission, a proposal 
of Stair to take his seat in parliament in 
1698 awoke such ' a humour among the mem- 
bers,' that he desisted from carrying out his 
intention till February 1 700. On the accession 
of Queen Anne in 1702 he was sworn a privy 
councillor, and on 8 April 1708 was created 
Earl of Stair. Although he held no office 
under Queen Anne, he enjoyed the special 
confidence of Godolphin, and continued to 
be the chief adviser of the government on 
Scottish affairs. Holding aloof from the 
political factions by which Scotland was dis- 
tracted, he was able to take an unprejudiced 
and comprehensive view of the political situa- 
tion as affecting the general welfare of both 
countries. The statement of Lockhart that 
he ' taught and encouraged England arbitra- 
rily and avowedly to rule over Scota afikirs, 
invade her freedom, and ruin her trade ' {Pa- 
pers, i. 88), is as nearly as possible the oppo- 
site of truth, for Scotland had been muchless 
interfered with under WiUiam and Anne than 
under the Stuarts, and in regard to the Darien 
expedition the action of England was not only 
justifiable but wise. That Stair was, how- 
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rk.allhough the inference of Ijocthart, 
he tub; be etilcd tli» Judas of his 



as Lockhart stateg, ' nt the bottom of the 
1,' and that ' to him in a preat menaure 
irobably wide of 
thp mark, 
' and eo he may 

coiuitrj-,' is not one to be taken for granted. 
Tlie truth i», thai patrintic ^latesmen both in 
England and Scotland who were friends of 
the government had come to discern that the 
union vas almost a neoetmitj. At the Bsme 
time ttianv despaired of its accomplishment, 
and even the most ^npiine ' thought it must 
have run out into a Ionfrne|rotiation for seve- 
ral years' (Bursbt, Oirn Time, ed. 1838, p. 
78S). That ■ beyond all men's expectation it 
was be^un and nniahKiliu (he compass of one 
year'(i*.) maybe nttribiite<l chiefly to the tact 
and skill of ^tair in thi' private negotiiLtions 
and armnp-ments, and his unfailing watch- 
fulness and powers ofpi'rsuesion in the stormy 
delrates during'thc difcusflionof thequestii 
intheScottiKlipBrliainent, So great were tl 
demands it made upon hiii attention that 
' allowed him no time to take care of h 
health, though he perceived it ruined by his 
continualattendanccand application' (Letter 
of John, eecond earl of Stair, in Mirtihm'ml 
Fapen, iii. 447). He spoke on 1 Jan. 1707, 
when the twenty-second article of the treaty, 
the only remaining ono of importance, was 
carried, but his spirits were ' quite cshauctwl 
bv ihf lenirth nu'l vclipnu'iiep nf the dcbnlt ' 
(tirrvrr, O.- T y -n}^,,.A Snvir 
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ll,,^rc is HO .•.h.'„l(.»- „f ei ak-n,i,' lo kml 
dihililvlotheriimmir. 

'riio'ujrh the niiine iiS the lirst narl of Stair is 
uiiliBppily chiefly oHsoeinliHl with the barba- 
rous mHKsacro o{ Glencoe, wverity or cruelly 
was by no meaDS one of his characteristics. 
Even his enemy. Lockhart, admits that he 
was, ' selling aside liis politics (to which all 
did yield), good-natured" (J*ff;M-r«, p. Wt,nnd 
Macky, who, like Lnckhart, refers to his 
'faeetiiHis conversation," states that he 'made 
always a better companion than a statesman, 
being naturally very indolent ' (jVemotVc of 
Secret Serriivf, p. 21 2). Neither of lii.^ great 
gifts nor services as a statesman can there, 
however, be any question, and if his inability 
to recognise the turpitu<le of the nutrnge of 
Glencoe must be regarded as dwpening the 
stain with which that deeil has tamislied his i 
memory, it cannot bedenied that even here his 
motives were unselfish and patriotic. Before 
therevolutionbispolicy was chargeable with ' 
crookedness, but in wor'kingfortherevolution i 
there is every reason lo suppose that he had 



the welfare of Scotland at heart, and at any 
rate his consistent and unwavering devotion 
to the interests of the new government, and 
his superiority to the party prejudices of the 
time, though it may be explained on th e theory 
of enlightened self-interest, enabled him tt 
confer on hia country services which almost 
atone for the crime of hjs connection wilh 
Glencoe. He had five sons and two daugh- 
was succeeded by hia second son 
John [q. v.] 

[Leven and Melville Papers (BwmalTiie Clob) ; 
FountaiahaJl's Historical Xolins (BanoAtjag 
Club); ib. Historical Observea; Pspers Ulm- 
tiatiTD of Ihe Highlands (MaillaadClabt; Bur- 
net'eOiTDTinia; Sir John Dalrymple'eMi-moin; 
liOekhart Papers ; CaiMarM" State Papers ; Marrb- 
mont Papers: Macky's Memoirs of Seerrt Spr- 
viL-ea ; Latti«ll"s Diary ; Galliedus RcdiTirD^ or 
Murder will out, 1692: The Massacre of Gleacn, 
being- a true narrative of the horbarous murder of 
Glencn-men in thnHiglilands uf Sootland, by viy 
of military eiecntion, on 13 Feb. 1692icddIud- 
ing Ike CommiaBion under the Great Soil at 
Scotland for making nn Enquiry Into the Honid 
Munler, the ProceodioES of the Farlisment of 
ScotUnd upon it. the Report of the Comroii' 
siouers upon the Enquiry laid before the King 
and Parliament, and the address of the Parlia- 
ment to King 'William tor Jostice on the Mnr- 
derers : fuithiFnily extracted from the Recnidf 
of Parliament, and published for aDdeniripg 
those who have been impoac<l upon by false u- 
couals, 1703. reprinted in Someps TraclK, a. 
S29-47 : An Impartial Arcount of Hime of the 
TranwtionB in .Scotland conc^mine the Earl 
(if Brciidalbiii. Visconnl .ind Stitsljsr of Si.nii, 
GLeiicn-men, Biahop of Galloway, and Mr. Dnn- 
I'iin Roberl.kOii. In a letler to a friead. 16BJ, 
reprinted ib. pp. 547-Sl ; Complete History uf 
Europe for 1707, p. 679; Crawfiinl's Peerj^R 0:" 
Scot land, p. 4S9 ; Dongla-i's Peerage of i^wllaml 
(Wocd), ii. 627-8 ; Omond's Lord Adv.mit's. 
i. 223-71 ; Grahflm'a 8l«ir Annals. 187 J. pp. I IS- 
2iO ; Mark Napier's Slemoirs of Vifeouiil Ihin- 
dei-i MaeanlajB History of Ei^land; HiUBui- 
ton's History of .Scotlaotl : Kdioburgh Rerieir. 
vol. ev.] T. F. H, 

DALRYMPLE, JOHN, second Eiw. of 
Stair (1073-1747), general and diplomaliit, 
was the second son of John Dalrymple, second 
TiBcount and first earl of Stair [q. v.j, lord 
advocate, lord justice clerk, and secretary of 
state for Scotland, by his wife. Elizabeth. 
heiress of Sir John Dundas of Newliston. and 
was bom at Edinburgh on 'JO Julv Ui73. 
When only eight years old, in Anril IGSH, he 
accidentally sliot his elder brother dead at 
the family seat. Cars recreugh Castle, Wipton- 
shire. For this act he received a pardon 
under the great seal, but his parents could 
not bear to see his face, and after he had spent 
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three years at a tutor's he was sent over to 
his grandfather, Sir James Dalrymple, the 
ex-lord president of the court of session, 
and future Viscount Stair, who was then 
in exile in Holland. The boy studied at 
Leyden University, and there attract^ the 
attention of the Frince of Orange, who re- 
mained his friend and patron for the rest of 
his life. When the Pnnce of Orange became 
king of England, as William III, he rein- 
stated Sir James Dalrymple as lord president, 
created him Yiscoimt Stair, and entrusted 
the government of Scotland to him and his 
son, who, as secretary of state for Scotland, 
bears the blame for the massacre of Glencoe. 
The younger John Dalrymple served in the 
campaign of 1792 as a volimteer with the 
regiment of Angus, afterwards the 26th (the 
Cameronians), and was present at the battle 
of Steenkerk, and he probably served in va- 
rious subordinate grades throughout the wars 
of William III in Flanders, though no docu- 
mentary evidence of his presence there exists. 
He often spoke in after life of having served | 
under William HI in a manner which leaves | 
little doubt of his being present in all his 1 
chief campaigns, though the Stair papers, : 
which have been examined by Mr. Granam , 
for his * Annals and Ck)rrespondence of the ' 
Viscount and the first and second Earls of I 
Stair,' throw no light on this period of his | 
career. He became Master of Stair when his { 
father succeeded to the viscounty in 1695, 
and accompanied Lord Lexington's embassy 
to Vienna m 1700, after which he travelled ' 
in Italy for a year, and on his return was ap- { 
pointed a lieutenant-colonel in the Scotch , 
foot guards. William HI died, however, in 
the following year, and the Master of Stair's | 
commission was signed by Queen Anne, being I 
one of the first acts of sovereignty which she | 
performed. In 1703, in whicn year he be- 
came Viscount Dalrymple on his father being 
created Earl of Stair, he joined the army in 
Flanders as aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
Marlborough, and distinguished himself at 
the taking of Peer, when he was first in the 
breach, and at Venlo, when he served with 
the storming party under Lord Cutts, and 
saved the life of the Prince of Hesse-Oassel, 
afterwards king of Sweden. He was probably 
present at the battle of Blenheim in the fol- 
lowing year, and in 1705 he was made colonel 
of a regiment in the Dutch service. The pay 
was, however, so bad that he petitioned to 
return to the English establishment, and was 
made colonel of his old regiment, the Came- 
ronians, on 1 Jan. 1706. Marlborough at 
once made him a brigadier-general, and he 
commanded a brigade of infantry at the battle 
of Ramillies, and as a reward for his services 



he succeeded the gallant Lord John Hay as 
colonel of the Scots greys on 15 Aug. 1706. 
He then took command also of the cavalry 
brigrade, consisting of his own regiment and 
the royal Irish dragoons, at the head of which 
he remained until the Duke of Marlborough's 
disgrace. He succeeded his father as second 
earl of Stair in January 1707, and so greatly 
distinguished himself at the battle of Oude- 
narde in 1708, when he exposed himself to 
the fire of two of the allied battalions in order 
to save them from inflicting loss on each 
other, that he was sent home with the des- 
patches. He was graciously received by 
Queen Anne and Prince George of Denmark, 
who were charmed by his manners, and de- 
clared him made for an ambassador. He was 
promoted major-general on 1 Jan. 1709, and 
commanded his brigade at the siege of Lille 
and the battle of ^lalplaquet, where his lieu- 
tenant-colonel and future brother-in-law. Sir 
James Campbell (1667-1745) [q.v.], made his 
famous charge with the Scots greys. The Earl 
of Stair, who was a gallant cavalry officer, 
then proposed, according to Voltaire in his 
* Siecle de Louis Quinze,' to make a dash at 
Paris with his horsemen, a statement both 

Erobable in itself and supported by Voltaire's 
nown friendship with Stair in after years, 
but the proposal was rejected by Marlborough. 
Lord Stair was in the following winter sent 
on a special mission to Augustus, elector of 
Saxony and king of Poland, when he showed 
his ability as an ambassador, and won the 
friendship and admiration of Augustus, who 
had a special medal struck in his honour. He 
rejoined the army in time to cover the siege of 
Douai, and was promoted lieutenant-general 
on 1 Jan. 1710, and also made a knight of 
the Thistle. He also covered the siege of 
Bouchain in 1711. This was his last service 
in the war, as the tones on their accession 
to office recalled him, together with the Duke 
of Marlborough himself. Lord Stair was, 
however, promoted general on 1 Jan. 1712, 
but he was compelled to sell his regiment, the 
Scots greys, to David Colyear, earl of Port- 
more. He then retired to Edinburgh, where 
he became a leader of the whig party in 
Scotland, and made preparations to secure 
the accession of the elector, George, whom 
he had known upon the continent, after the 
death of Queen Anne. W^hile in political 
disgrace in Edinburgh he fell in love with 
Eleanor, viscountess Primrose, daughter of 
the second Earl of Loudoun, and widow of 
James, first viscount Primrose. This lady, 
who was both beautiful and strong-minded, 
had been most cruelly treated by her first 
husband, and had been left a widow in 1706. 
She is the heroine of the strange story which 
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formed the foundation of Scott's novel, *My 
Aunt Margaret's Mirror,* in the * Chronicles 
of the Canongate * (see Robert Chambebs's 
Traditions of Edinburgh j ed. 1869, pp. 76- 
82), and she declared slie would never marry 
again. Stair, however, declared that he would 
win her, and to get over her reluctance he 
concealed himself in her house, and by ap- 
pearing at her bedroom window compelled 
ner to marry him, to save her reputation, in 



nat« Mary of Modena, and even dismissed a 
young aide-de-camp who had spoken against 
her because *■ she haid once been queen of Eng- 
land.' In February 1719 he was raised firom 
the rank of minister plenipotentiary to that of 
ambassador, and made his famous otficial entry 
into Paris, a superb ceremony, chiefly arranged 
by his master of the horse, Captain James 
Gardiner, whom he had befriended ever since 
he was a comet of dragoons, and who was af- 



1714. terwards killed at the Dattle of Prestonpans. 

On the accession of George I, Stair as a At this period Stair seemed at the heignt of 
whig leader at once returned to honour and power, but his fortune had been impaired 
favour. He was r«»-elected a representative by his lavish expenditure, and he tried to re- 
peer, made a lord of the bedchamber, ap- pair it by stockjobbing on a large scale in 
pointed colonel of the Inniskilling dragoons, the schemes of Law. He himseli had intro- 
sworn of the privy council, and finally ap- ' duced his compatriot to the Cardinal Dubois, 
pointed ambassador at Paris. In January and had recommended him to the ministers 
1715 he reached Paris, and commenced his in London; yet when Law obtained his corn- 
famous mission by compelling his predeces- manding influence in the councils of the 
sor, Matthew Prior, to give up the secret regent Orleans, Stair became jealous of him, 
correspondence with the tor}- ministers, on ' and quarrelled with him. Stanhope was 
which were based most of the charges laid in too shortsighted to see that Law's fall was 
the impeachment of Oxford and Bolingbroke. at hand, and thought it better to rule the 
During the few months which elapsed before regent through Law than Stair. The great 
the death of Louis XV, Stair occupied him- ambassador was therefore recalled in 1720 
self in preparing for the new roign, and and succeeded by Sir Ilobert Sutton, 
took care to make friends with the Duke of Stair's services were very inadequately 
Orleans. \\'hen Louis XIV died he was rewarded ; he received the sinecure office of 
tlierefore prepared to play the great part \ vice-admiral of Scotland, but nothing more, 
whieli has made him an important figure in , and practically retired from politico for a time. 
English hi.stor\'. The era of peace which | Ilis friend Stanhope died a few months after 
followed the wars of Louis XIV was really recalling him, and Sir Robert Walpole, while 
iuit "uited l)y Stanht)jtean(l the rodent Orleans, carrying out the policy initiated by Stanb«)])e, 
and it was Stair's duty to maintain the com- preferred to have his brother, Horace AVal- 
])a(t at Paris and to watcli overtlie policy of pole, in the important position of ambassa- 
()rleans. l^ut he liad a yet luoro important dor at Paris. Stair occupied himself in try- 
duty, namely, tn keoj) thf Knj^lish govern- ing to repair his shattered fortunes: from 
ment infornu'd of th(' intriirues of tlie adhe- January to April he lived in London in re- 
rents of the Pretoiuler, and to stvure the ex- gular attendauce at the House of Lords, of 
pulsion of the Preicnder himself from Paris, which he was a member as a Scotch repre- 
To carry out thfsc duties lie lavished mcmey sentative peer, and for the rest of the year he 
with ])rofusi(ui, and lived in a ])rincely fashion, lived on his estates in Scotland, either at hi:? 
His banquets and his framing parties were , hereditarv' seat of Castle Kennedy in ^Vig- 
fainous ; and thoucfh .«;eeni ing to be devoted tonshire, or at Xewliston in Linlithgowshire, 
to pleasuns he took care to have everyone in I which he had inherited from his mother. He 
his ])ay. He was informed both of the most ' was the foremost agriculturist and rural ec(.>- 
seeret. decisions of the n^gent's council and of nomist of his time. He introduced manyim- 
every move of the friends of the Pretender, provementson his farms; he laid out Newlis- 
and the information lu^ ailbrded to his minis- ton afresh — it is said in exact imitation of the 
try at home was invaluable. He it was | military positions at the battle of Blenheim ; 
who discoven'd, through his spies or through ' and he was the first Scotchman to plant tur- 
^Nfadame de CJyllenburg, the great schemes of nips and cabbages in fields upon a large scale: 
Alberoni, and revi^aled to the regent the con- while Lady Stair became a leader of society 
spiracy of Cellamare, and he then was Stan- in Scotland, and, among other things, helped 
hope's afjent in signing the triple and qua- ' to bring the watering-place of Moffat, whit her 
druple alliances which overthrew that famous she went every year to drink the waters, int«> 
intriguer. He also, in pursuance of those trea- repute. But his active temperament tired 
ties, secured the expulsion of the Pretender of inaction; he became one of the leadinir 
from Paris. Yet he always insisted on rigid opponents of Sir Robert. Walpole, and still 
l)ersonal deference being paid to theunfortu- more of Archibald Campbell, earl of Islay^ 
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nt of Iricotlaad by Sir Kobert [«« 
:,, Aeohibald, third Ddkb op As- 



Cakfbbll, 
otllI. In particular, Lord Stair objected i _ 
Islay^ plan of drawins' up a govermneiit list 
of the sixteen ScotcQ representative peers I 
prerious to each election, and asserted the 
right of the peers to elect &eely at Uolyrood, | 
and in consequence he was deprived of hig 
post of vice-admiral of Scotland in April 
1733. This disgrace only increased his op- 
position to Wslpole and Lord Islay, and on 
1 7 April 1734 he was deprived of his colonelcy 
of the Inniskilling dragoons. He was also 
not re-elected a representative peer in the 
same year, and then devoted all his energies 
to organising an opposition to Walpole and 
Islay in ScoUaud. He and his brother mal- 
contents were quite successful, and in 1741 
no less than two-thirds of the Scotch M.P.'s 
were returned in the onti- Walpole interest. 
On Walpole's fall Stair was created a 
field-marshsl on 28 March 1742, and made 
governor of Minorca, with leavenot to reside 
there. He also received the command-in- 
chief of the army sent to act upon the con- 
tinent in conjunction with the Dutch end 
Austrian forces when England decided to 
support the claims of Maria Theresa and in- 
sist upon the performance of the pra^rmatic 
sanction. In imitation of his great master, 
the Duke of Marlborough, Stair moved ra- 
pidl; into Bavaria to join the Austrian ge- 
neru. Count von Khevenhiiller. He was, 
however, out-manceuvred by the French ge- 
neral, Noailles, who had gained great stra- 
tegic advantages, when George II came to 
Germany in person to take command of the 
amiy. The battle of Dettingen was then 
foiipht, in which Lord Stair showed his usual 
gollantrj.but was nearly taken prisoner owing 
to bis shortsightedness and audacity. When 
the victory was won, Lord Stair proposed 
various plans for the allies to follow, but the 
king, relying, it was said, upon hie Hanove- 
rian councillors, rejected them all, and Stair 
sent in the resignation of his command. 
It was many times refused, until he sent the 
hing a most remarkable memorial, printed 
by Mr. Graham in his ' AnnHls and Corre- 
spondence of the Viscount and the first and 
second EarU of Stair,' ii. 4M-6, of which 
tbe conclusion is worth quoting: 'I shall 
leave it to your majesty as my political tes- 
tament, never to separate yourself from the 
House of Austria. If ever you do so, France 
will treat you, as she did Queen Anne, and 
all the courts that ore |^)ided bv her coun- 
sels, i hope your majesty will give me 
leftve to return to my plough without any 



mark of your displeasure.' To the credit of 
George II be it said that he in no way dis- 
graced the old field-marshal for his behaviour. 
For in April 1743 he was once more appointed 
colonel of tbe Inniskilling dragoons. In the 
following year, when a Jacobite rising was 
enpeeted, he offered his services to the king 
once more, and was mode commander-in- 
chief of all the forces in south Britain, and 
he was also elected a representative Scotch 
peer in the place of the Earl of Lauderdale. 
In 1745 he was again made colonel of his old 
regiment, the Scots greys, in the place ol 
his gallant brother-in-law, Sir James Camp- 
bell, wbo was killed at the battle of Fontenoy. 
In 1746 be received his tost appointment as 
general of the marines, and on 9 May 1747 
lie died at Queensberry House, Edinburgh, 
leaving a great reputation as a general 
and a diplomatist, and was buried in the 
family vault at Kirkliston, Linlithgowshire. 
His countess survived him twelve years, and 
remained till the day of her death the most 
striking figure in Edinburgh society (see 
OHiMBBRfl, Traditions of EditAurgh, pp. 76- 
82). 

[The leading aathority for the lifa of Lord 
SUir is Tbe AnnaU nnd CoireopoDdence of the 
Vinconat and Ihe first and second F,\it\i of Stair, ■ 
by J. Jlurraj (irnham, 2 vols. 18".^, who had the 
nae of the SUir papers for tlie emliHssy to Paris, 
anii of Siair'a lettars to the Earl of Mar for the 
Marlborough eampaigas. Tvobin^rnptiiea, pub- 
lished direellj after his death, Ihe one by /Vlei- 
ander Henderson and the other anonymously, 
have formed Ihe liiiais of previous biograpbioal 
articles, but the; are both extremely incorrect. 
For his embassy see also Stanliope's Ui»torj of 
England from 1713 to 1783; Voltaire's Si^te 
de Louis XV ; and Saint-Simon's Mimaires ; and 
for the campaign of Dettingen, Carlyte's History 
of Frederick the Qreat.l H. M. S, 

DALRYMPLE, JOHN, fifth Eam, of 
Staib ( 1720-1789), was eldest son of George 
Dalrymple of Dalmahoy, fifth son of the firat 
earl of Stair, and a Itaron of tbe court of ex- 
chequer of Scotland, by his wife Eupliame, 
eldest dauehter of Sir Andrew Myrton of 
Gogar. lie passed advocate of the Scottish 
bar in 1741, but afterwards entered the army 
and attained the rank of captain. He was a 
favourite with his uncle John, second earl of 
Stair, who having in 1707 obtained a new 
charter containing, in default of male issue, a 
reversionary clause in favour of any one of the 
male descendants of the first viscount Stair 
whom he should nominate, selected him to 
succeed him in the states and honours on Che 
death of the second earl. He therefore, in 
1 746, assumed the title, and voted as Earl of 
j Stair in 1747, but by a decision of the House 
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of Lords in 1748 the titles were iMwrad to 
his cousin James, who became thiraTearl of 
Stair, without, however, entering upon the 
possession of the estates. JohnBalrymplB suc- 
ceeded to the title as fifth earl on the death 
of his cousin William, fourth earl of Dum- 
fries and fourth earl of Stair, on 27 July 
1768. He was chosen a representatiYe peer 
in 1771, and in the House of Lords opposed 
the measures which led to the rerolt <a the 
American colonies. For presenting a peti- 
tion on behalf of Massachussetts in 1774 he 
received the thanks of that province. Not 
having been returned at the ^[eneral election 
of 1774, he found scope for his political pro- 
clivities in the composition of a number of 
pamphlets, chiefly on national finance, which, 
on account of the gloomy character of their 
predictions, earned for him, according to Wal* 
pole, the title of the * Cassandra of the State.' 
They include : 1. < The SUte of the National 
Debt,lncome, and Expenditure,' 1776. 2.'Con- 
siderations preliminary to the fixingthe Sup- 
plies, the Ways and Means, and theTazes lor 
the year 1781,' 1781. 8. < Facts and their 
Consequences submitted to the Consideration 
of the Public at laige,' 1782. 4. < An Attempt 
to balance the Income and Expenditure of 
the State,' 1783. 6. * An Aigument to prove 
that it is the india^Mnsable Duty of the JPub- 
lic to insist that Uoyemment do forthwith 
bring forward the consideration of the State 
of the Nation,' 1783. 6. * State of the Public 
Debts/ 1783. 7. * On the Proper Limits of 
Government's Interference witli the Affairs 
of the East India Company,' 1784. 8. * Ad- 
dress to, and Expostulation with, the Pub- 
lic,' 1784. 9. * Comparative State of the Pub- 
lic Revenue for the years ending on 10 Oct. 
1783 and 10 Oct. 1784,' 1785. He died on 
13 Oct. 1789. By bis wife, a daughter of 
George Middleton, banker, London, he had 
one son John [q. v.], who succeeded him as 
sixth earl. 

[Douglas's Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 634; 
Walpole's Royal and Noble Authors (Park), v. 
166-9.] T. F. H. 

DALRYMPLE, Sir JOHN ( 1726-1810^ 
fourth baronet of Cranstoun, and afterwards 
by right of marriage Sir John Dalrymple 
Hamilton Macgill, author, was the eldest son 
of Sir William Dalrymple of Cranstoun, and 
was bom in 1726. He was educated at the 
university of Edinburgh and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and in 1748 was admitted advo- 
cate at the Scottish bar. For some time he 
held the situation of solicitor to the board of 
excise. On the death of his father, 26 Feb. 
1771, he succeeded to the baronetov. In 1776 
he was appointed l»ron of the exchequer, an 



oflace which he held tiU 1807. In 1757 he 
puUiahed an 'EMsy towezde AGenenlHie- 
tory of Feudal Prop erty ia Gieefc Britain 
under ▼azknis Heediy whidixeediedefiMnth 
edition, oonected and eolwged, in ITCO^and 
of which Hume, writing in 1757, aeyi : 'I 
am glad of the mggnltmtum wlueh Mr. Bal- 
rympk^a bool: neeta with ; I think it vBilly 
deeervee it' CHsll Bubxom, 2M of Mmie, 
iL d7). In 1766 he puUijJiedApemdUet, 
' Gonsideiationa on the Policy of raitana in 
Great Britain.' His ' Mesnoin of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland fiom the XKeeolntion of the 
last Parliament of Charlea II until the Sea 
Battle of La Hope,' 8 vole. 1771, illnatmted 
by collectiona ofatate paperafixumLVeraaillM 
and London, cauaed some eeneationftom their 
revelations aa to the modrea actuating aome 
of the more eminent statesmen of that time. 
The work was reprinted in 1790 with a con- 
tinuation till the capture of the French and 
Sjjanish fleets at Vigo. Hume^ while ad- 
mitting the collection to be ' cunous,' wasof 
opinion that it threw no lif^ into the civil, 
whatever it might into the ' hiogra^phical and 
anecdotical hirtory of the times'(t6. iL 487). 
Nichols states that Dalrymple had the use 
of Burnet's * History,' with manuscript notes 
by his ancestor Lord DartmoutlL (tdiermf 
Anecdotetf i. 286)^and that he was landv 
indebted to the ' Hardwicke Papers,' wSkh 
he consulted every day in the Scota CollegB 
at Paris (tb, ii. 614). Boswell chronides 
various conversational criticisms by Johnson 
of the work. Johnson in 1773 visited Dal- 
irmple at Cranstoun. He was accidentally 
detained from keeping his appointment at 
the hour fixed, ana amused himself bv de- 
scribing to Boswell the imaginary impatience 
of his host in language resembling that of 
the * Memoirs.' According to Boswell, the 
visit was not a success. Dalrymple occu- 
pied his leisure with various chenucal expe- 
riments of a useful kind. He discovered the 
art of making soap from herrings, and in 1798 
gave instruction at his own expense to a 
number of people who were inchned to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the process (Diary </ 
Ilenry Ershtne^ 260-1). Kobert Chambers 
{Life and Works of Bums, Lib. ed. ii. 80) 
records an anecdote of his resigning Bums^s 
favourite stool to the poet in ^eUie's office, 
when Dalrymple's ' Essay on the Properties 



of Coal Tar ' was passing through the press. 

r of me assembly 
church of Scotland, Dalrymple spoKe in &- 



As a lay member 



assembly <n the 



vour of Home, who incurred the censure of 
the church for having his play of 'Douglas' 
acted in the Edinbuimi theatre in 1766 (So- 
MEBVILLE, Itfe and Timet^ 116). In addi- 
tion to the works already mentioned, Del- 
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rymple was the author of * Three Letters to 
the Kight Hon. Viscount Bamngton/ 1778; 
* The Question considered whether Wool 
should be allowed to be exported when the 
Price is low at Home, on paying a Duty to 
the Public/ 1782 ; * Queries concerning the 
Conduct which England should follow in 
Foreign Politics in the Present State of 
Europe,' 1789; * Plan of Internal Defence as 

Eroposed to a Meeting of the County of Edin- 
urgh, 12 Nov. 1794,' 1794; * Consequences 
of the French Invasion,' 1798 ; * Oriental Re- 
pository,' vol. i. 1810. An amusing letter of 
his to Admiral Dalrymple is printed in 
Nichols's ^Illustrations,' i. 791-2. He died on 
26 Feb. 1810. By his cousin Elizabeth, only 
child and heiress of Thomas Hamilton Mao- 
gill of Fala, and heiress of the Viscounts 
Oxenford, he had several children, and he 
was succeeded in the baronetcy by his fourth 
son, Sir John Hamilton Macgill Dalrymple 
fq. v.], who became eighth earl of Stair in 
1840, and in 1841 was created Baron Oxen- 
ford in the United Kingdom. The fifth son, 
North Hamilton Dalrymple, became ninth 
earl. 

[Burkes Peerage; Anderson's Scottish Na- 
tion ; Hill Burton's Life of Hume ; Thomas So- 
merville's Own Life and Times, 1861 ; Alexan- 
der Carlyle's Memoirs of his own Times, 1860 ; 
Bosweirs Life of Johnson ; Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. iv. 449.] T. F. H. 

DALRYMPLE, JOHN, sixth Eakl op 
Stair (1749-1821), eldest son of John, fifth 
earl of Stair [a. v.], and his wife, a daugh- 
ter of George Middleton, banker, London, 
was bom 24 Sept. 1749. As captain of the 
87th foot he served in the first American war, 
being present at the successful attack on New 
London and Fort Griswold in September 1781 
under Sir Henry Clinton, who sent him home 
with the despatches. On 5 Jan. 1782 he was 
appointed minister plenipotentiary to the king 
and republic of Poland, and on 6 Aug. 1786 
minister plenipotentiary to Berlin. He suc- 
ceeded to the peerage on the death of his 
father in 1789, and was several times chosen 
a representative peer. He died without issue 
on 1 June 1821. 

[Douglas's Scotch Peerage (Wood), pp. 534-5; 
Annual Register, Uiii. 238.] T. F. H. 

DALRYMPLE, JOHN (1803-1862), 
ophthalmic surgeon, eldest son of William 
Dalrymple, surgeon [q. v.], was bom at Nor- 
wich in 1803. He studied under his father 
and at Edinburgh, became a member of the 
Koyal College of Surgeons in 1827, and settled 
in lx)ndon. Making the surgery of the eye 
his special study, he was in 1832 elected 



assistant-surgeon to the lloyal London Oph- 
thalmic Hospital, and in 1843 full surgeon. 
In 1860 he was chosen F.R.S., and in 1861 
a member of the council of the College of 
Surgeons. Aftar attaining, in spite of feeble 
health, a very large practice in his speciality, 
with a high reputation for skill and conscien- 
tiousness, he died on 2 May 1862, in his forty- 
ninth year. 

Dalrymple contributed two valuable works 
to ophthalmic literature. The first was * The 
Anatomy of the Human Eye, being an ac- 
count of the History, Progress, and Present 
State of Knowledge of the Organ of Vision 
in Man,' London, 1834, 8vo; the other, in 
process of publication at his death, was 
* The Pathology of the Human Eye,' London, 
1861-2, in which the thirty-six folio coloured 

Elates are of first-rate excellence. They were 
rom water-colour drawings by Messrs. W. H. 
Kearny and Leonard, and engraved by W. 
Ba^g. A list of Dalrj-mple's scientific papers 
is pven in the Royal Society's * Catalogue of 
Scientific Papers,' ii. 132. 

[Times, 6 May 1862, quoted in Gent. Mag. 
1862, i. 626; Medical Times, 8 May 1862, 
p. 471.] G. T. B. 

DALRYMPLE, Sir JOHN HAMIL- 
TON MACGILL, eighth Earl of Stair 
(1771-1863), fourth but eldest surviving son 
of Sir John Dalrjmple [o. v.] of Cranstoun, 
author of * Memoirs of Great Britain,' by 
his wife and cousin Elizabeth, only child and 
heiress of Thomas Hamilton Macgill of Fala 
and Oxenford, was bom at Edinburgh 16 June 
1771. He entered the army 28 July 1790 as 
ensign in the 100th foot, and with the rank of 
captain served in 1794 and 1796 in Flanders. 
As lieutenant-colonel he accompanied the ex- 
pedition to Hanover in October 1806, and in 
1807 he went to Zealand and was present at 
the siege of Copenhagen. He succeeded to the 
baronetcy on tne death of his father, 26 Feb. 
1810. In 1838 he attained the rank of ge- 
neral. "While captain in the guards he devoted 
considerable attention to the devising of means 
for providing a substitute for corporal punish- 
ment in the army, and was asked to explain 
his scheme to the Duke of Wellington. On 
retiring from activeconnection with the army 
he interested himself warmly in politics, and 
in 1812 and 1818 contested Midlothian un- 
successfully in the whig interest. After the 
passing of the Reform Bill in 1832 he was 
returned by a majority of sixty-nine over Sir 
George Clerk, an event which, according to 
Lord Cockbum, * struck a blow at the very 
heart of Scottish toiyism ' (Memorials, i. 42). 
He succeeded to the earldom of Stair on 
the death of his kinsman, John William 
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Henry Dalrymple, seventh earl, 22 March 
1840. In April of the same year he was ap- 
pointed keeper of the mreat seal of Scotland, 
an office which he held till September 1841, 
and affain from Aimist 1846 to August 1852. 
On 11 Aug. 1841 ne was created a peer of 
the United Kingdom by the title Baron 
Oxenford of CJousland, and in 1847 he was 
made a knight of the Thistle. Much of his 



benevolence of Dr. Dalrymple, that he was 
imiversally beloved by ms parishioners, and 
no active proceedings were ever taken against 
him. As an example of his unbounded charity 
it is recorded of nim that, meeting a b^!gar 
in the country who was almost naked, he 
took off his own coat and waistcoat and gave 
the latter to the man ; then, putting on his 
coat again, buttoned it about him and walked 



attention was occupied in his later years in I home. Gilbert Bums also informs us that 



the improvement 01 his estates in Midlothian 
and Galloway. He died 10 Jan. 1863. He 
was twice married, first to Henrietta, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Robert Augustus John- 
son of Kenilworth, and second to Adamina, 
daughter of Adam, first Viscount Duncan, 



when a schoolmaster at Ayr once, under the 
influence of drink, said disrespectful things 
of Dr. Dalrymple, so strongly was the outrage 
resented by the people that he was obliged 
to leave the place and go to London. Dr. 
Dalrymple had a large family, and has many 



but by neither marriage had he any issue, descendants now alive, but only by daughteis. 
and the estates and earldom of Stair devolved ^^^^ g^^^.^ p^^j p^^ g^ . chamber's 
on hia brother, North Home Dalrymple of i Life of Bums ; Robert Bums, by a Scotchwoman. 
Cleland, w^hile the peerage m the Ignited 28-36.] J. G. 



Kingdom conferred in 1841 )>ecame extinct. 

[Burke's Peemge ; Gent. Mag. 1853, new ser. 
xxxix, 207-8 ; Annual Register, xcv. 206-7.1 

T. F. H. 

DALRYMPLE, WILLIAM,D.D.(1723- 

1814), religious wTiter, was a younger son of 
James Dalrymple, sheriiF-clerk of Ayr. He 
was born at A\t on 29 Aug. 1723, and being 



DALRYMPLE, WHJJAM (1772- 
1847), surgeon, was bom in 1772 at Nor- 
wich, where his father, a native of Dumfries- 
shire, and relative of the Stair family, had 
settled. He was educated at Norwich bchool, 
imder Dr. Parr, and among his school friends 
was Edward Maltby, afterwards bishop of 
. e^ . w Durham. After an apprenticeship in Lon- 

destined for the Scotch church he was or- Jq^ ^q Messrs. Devaynes & HingBston, court 



dained minister of the second charge in his 
native town in 1740, from which he was 
translated to the first cliarp^e in 1756. He 
received the deuTee of D.I), from the univer- 



apothecaries, and studying at the Borough 
hospitals under Henry Cline and Astley 
Cooper, he returned to Norwich in 1 793 and 
opened a surgery in his father's house. His 



sity of St. Andn'ws m 1771), was elected ardent advocaev of liberal opinions retard^^d 
moderator of tlif ^r,.ncral assembly of the . his progress for some vears, and it was not 
church of Scotland in 17^1, and died m his ^[i\ 1812 that he became assistant-surgeon of 
ninety-first year on L>s .Jan. 1811, having i ^^^ Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. Wins 
been one of tli.' ministt'rs of Ayr for the ex- , elected a full surgeon in 1S14. This ]>osition 
traordinary p^Tiod of sixty-«Mght years. Al- ^^^ h^^d ^jil 1839, wlien he retired on bis 
though ih.' author of s.^vrral rehjious works, health giving wav. In 1813 he attracted 
he is chiellv memorable tor the beautiful tri- ^^^eat attention bv his successful performance 



biite paid to hi-< character by Burns in the sa- 
tirical poem entitled ' The Kirk's Alarm : ' — 

DVymplo mild. l)"ryniple mild, 

Tliou^rh yoiir lu';irt"s liko a child, 
And your litV like tlu- now-vlriveu snaw, 

V«'t that winna sivo ye, 

Auld Satan nui>t havi' ye. 
For preaching tha: thr»'e's ane an' twa. 

Tin* lines, of course, indicate that he was 

accused (»f holding un>ound views on tlie 

subject of the Trinity: and the warm admi- won in spite of feeble health. His st»use of 

ration which he expressed in the introduction responsibility and honour was high, his cha- 

tt) his * History of Christ ' of a similar work racter and conversation were elfvated, and 

on the death of (^hrist by his c^dleague Dr. his teaching judicious. He marrie<l in July 

McGill naturally exposed him to a good deal 17i>9 Miss Marianne Bertram, by whom he 

of criticism when the latter publication had a family of six sons and three daughters, 

br»>ught upon its author a pros(?cution in the who survived him [see Da-LRYMPLE, John, 

church courts for hen'sy. Such were, how- 180i^l 802]. 

ever, the simple piety, meekness, and habitual l^esides a few papers in medical journals. 



of the then rare oi)eration of tying the com- 
mon carotid artery. He attained great suc- 
cess as an operator, especially in lithotomy. 
He formed a valuable collect ion of anatomical 
and pathological preparations, which he gave 
to the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital on his 
retirement from practice in 1844. His last 
years were passed in London, where he died 
on 5 Dec. 1847. 

Dalri'mple's many op«Tative successes were 
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Daliymple made no contribution to litera- 
ture. Among his papers may be mentioned 

* A Case of Tnsmus/ in * Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal/ vol. i. 1806 ; and * A 
Case of Aneurism cured by Tying the Left 
Common Carotid Artery/ in *Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Transactions/ vol. vi. 1815. 

[Gent. Mag. 1848, i. 314-16.] G. T. B. 

DALTON, JOHN (1709-1763), poet and 
divine, son of the Kev. John Dalton, rector 
of Dean in Cumberland 1705-12, was bom 
there in 1709. He received his school edu- 
cation at Lowther in Westmoreland, and 
when sixteen years old was sent to Queen's 
College, Oxford, entering the college as 
batler 12 Oct. 1725, being elected taberdar 
2 Nov. 1730, and taking the degree of B.A. on 
20 Nov. 1730. Shortly afterwards he was 
selected as tutor to Lord Beauchamp, the 
only son of the Earl of Hertford, the seventh 
duke of Somerset, and during the leisure 
which this employment afforded he amused 
himself with adapting Milton's masque of 

* Comus ' for the stage. Through the * judi- 
cious insertion of several songs and passages ' 
taken from other poems of Milton, and bv 
the addition of several songs of his own, whicn 
have been pronounced by H. J. Todd to have 
been * written with mucn elegance and taste/ 
he produced in 1738 a work which, when set 
to the delicious melodies of Dr. Ame, kept 
its place on the stage for many years. In 
1750 Dalton ascertained that Mrs. Elizabeth 
Foster, a granddaughter of Milton, was in 
want of pecuniary assistance, and he pro- 
cured for her a benefit at Drury Lane Theatre 
on 5 April 1750. The performance was re- 
commended by a letter from Dr. Johnson 
which appeared in the * General Advertiser' 
of the previous day, and aided by a new pro- 
logue written by Johnson and spoken by 
Garrick. By this help, strengthened by large 
contributions from Tonson the bookseller and 
Bishop Newton, the sum of 130/. was raised 
for Mrs. Foster and her husband, who were 
thus enabled to establish themselves in a 
better class of business at Islington. Ill- 
health prevented Dalton from accompanying 
Lord ^Beauchamp on his travels through 
Europe, and the master was consequently 
spared from any complaints which might have 
been brought against him on account of his 
pupil's death at Bologna in 1744. Dalton 
proceeded to his degree of M.A. on 9 May 
1734, and on 21 April in the next year 
was allowed to accept a living now offered 
him to be held for a minor ten years without 
prejudicing his pretensions to the further 
benefits of the foundation. These pretensions 
were justified by his election to a fellowship 



on 28 June 1741. For some time he was an 
assistant preacher under Seeker, at St. James's, 
Westminster, and his services in the pulpit 
seem to have been much appreciated. The 
favour of the Duke of Somerset was con- 
tinued to him after the death of his pupil. 
Through the duke's influence he was ap- 
pointed canon of the fifth stall in Worcester 
Cathedral in 1748, and about the same time 
obtained the rectory of St. Mary-at-Hill in 
the city of London. Dalton took the degrees 
of B.D. and D.D. on 4 July 1750. He died 
at Worcester on 22 July 1763, and was buried 
at the west end of the south aisle of Wor- 
cester Cathedral, where a monumental in- 
scription was placed to his memory. His 
widow, a sister of Sir Francis Gosling, alder- 
man of London, long survived him, and on 
the decease in 1791 of her husband's brother, 
Richard Dalton [q. v.], she obtained an acces- 
sion to her income. Horace Walpole asserts 
( Letters f Cunningham, vi. 233) that Lady 
Luxborough was in love with Dalton, and 
on a later page implies that both she and her 
friend the Duchess of Somerset had been 
guilty of improper conduct with him. Dal- 
ton's first work was * An Epistle to a Young 
Nobleman [Lord Beauchamp] from his Pre- 
ceptor' [anon.], 1736. It was republished in 
* Two Epistles, the first to a Young Noble- 
man from his Preceptor, written in theyear 
1735-6 ; the second to the Countess of Hart- 
ford at Percy Lodge, 1744, Lond. 1745,' the 
second of which was dated * from the Friary 
at Chichester, Au^^t 15, 1744.' Both of 
them are included m Pearch's * Collection of 
Poems/ i. 43-64. His version of * Comus, 
a Mask, now adapted to the Stage, as alter'd 
[by J. Dalton], from Milton's Mask,' was 
published in 1/38, and in the same year it 
was twice reprinted in London and once 
pirated at Dublin. The sixth impression bore 
the date of 1741 ; it was often reissued until 
1777, and has been included in * Bell's British 
Theatre,' and several cognate collections, but 
it was banished from the stage about 1772 
by George Colman's abridgment. His pub- 
lished sermons were : 1. *Two Sermons be- 
fore University of Oxford at St. Mary's, 
15 Sept. and 20 Oct. 1745 ; on the Excellence 
of an Oxford Education.' 2. * Religious Use 
of Sickness; a Sermon preached at Bath 
Abbey Church for the Infirmary, 8 Dec. 
1745. 3. * Sermon before University of Ox- 
ford at St. Mary's, 5 Nov. 1747.' 4. * Ser- 
mon preached at St. Anne's, Westminster, 
25 April, 1751, for Middlesex Hospital.' He 
was also the author of * A Descriptive Poem, 
addressed to two ladies [the two Misses Low- 
ther] at their return from viewing the mines 
near Whitehaven, to which are added some 
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Thz^irir.i :c r^-- •*": *&i Pia/i*inz. to Sir LawTvnee coaunaiidaiit of Trichinopoly, 

skill ai 



Ja2b=» L«:'v.^«r7. ir->S.' w2Jc^ v»2 ftcoJAH ^wjudi place he defended with great akilf and 

pan^i znr h. *r:ti .{ ^^rrf^ foidiae B^<5^ oo hraTcfT against treacherr within and over- 

ihr: •=. !>■*> ir^-r:! -p br li« £rjex>i. William whelming nnmhen <tf aasailants without for 

Br-.-B-^^^r.F.R^^. .^.T.~.apc.v^LeianR«:<iefti fier-efal months. untQ the little garrison, 

a: Wi^tr^^iTS. Tbi'Z7<e'l:Trpanofthef<-jnner the European portion of which had heen 

p>r=i > prji'<eti wziA i*br ik>t«» in Hoichin- induced to a mere handful br repeated sor- 

j«jn'« ' C ^^.'zptTiMEeiS iL '>4-«6L 1^1, and both ties^ was finaUv relieved in the autumn of 

rji :r.^ p.«fr=^ jkTir repn»iueied in Pearchs 175^ Dalton resigned his appointment on 

•G:llrnrtj-n-' L i^5— i:3w«i*-7. LAaIt«jin*5 reives the ground of iS-health 1 Jlarch 1754, 

CA ' K-r*'m~jc:'£i hirz-Tg woods and m-^on- and peceived the thanks of the governor in 

taJi* wili' ^^ mlch prais^ed in Thomas council for his services. He returned to 

SaE.i-rrs: c* * P->=2l* ' • C'Arlislr, 1^00 1, pp. 64, England in 17*>l, at the age of twenty-eight, 

2:K-7. Br::beriT af-ection prompted hi^pc^- having * amassed a fortune of 10,00(ML and a 

liminary p iir' of KicLard Dalt«>n'« artistic fair share of military fame.' His name ap- 

ed'jr^ in tL^ w >rk •entitled * Rirmaiis on pears in the 'Army List* for 1755 as a fiist 

Xn. Hi*t'>rlf:^ lAe^izns of lUphael and the lieutenant on halfnpay of the reduced twelve 

Musx-um Graecum et ^E^rypt iacnm. or Anti- marine companies formed by order of Admiral 

quitir^ of Lire^ec^ and Et^ypt. illustrated by Boecawen, but he seems to have commuted 

prints in:«endr*i to be publisiied ^m Mr. hishalf^y. He married at Ripon, on 7 March 

Dadion'^ drawing,* 1752. 1756, the second daughter of Sir John Wray, 

[G-enr. Maz. 1763. p. 363. 1791. pp. 198. 310; ^J^^ Glentworth, Lincolnshire, and Slen- 

HT:t*:h:cs..t's C^iml<ria&i, :L 104,233; Caam- «^<»d, lorkshire, by whom he had six 

bers* Worcestershire, 39a-4 ; V. Green's Wor- children, the eldest of whom was afterwards 

c#*ter. i. 230, ii. xxr ; Johnson's Poeu (Cnn- tnajor and brevet lieutenant>«olonel in the 

niiighaiii'« ed.1. L 137-6.] W. P. C. 4th dragoons. After his wife^s death in 1787 

Dalton resided at Sleningford, which he had 

DALTOX, JOHN' (1 72e-l SI 1), captain purchased ftom her brother. He died 11 July 

H-ELl.C. «rrvioe, defender of Trichinopoly 1811. 

1752-3. wa^ the only child of Cantain Jam^ [^ ^i^ ^f CapUin John Dalton, fl.E.LC.S. 

Dalton, 6tb foot < now ^^a^wlckshlre regi- (London, 1885), has been compUed from that 

ment », by his wife, a Limenck lady named officer* s journal and other private and pubhc 

Smith, and grandson of Colonel John Dalton, sources by Charles Dalton, F.R.G.S., who accuses 

of Cal-y Hall, n^ar Otley, a royalist otfio-r Orme, the author of History of the Military 

ol an old Yorkshire lamily. desperately Transactions in Indoostan, originally published 

wouDd^-d in the civil wars. Captain James in 17'i3. of not having done justice to his an- 

J'alt'/n fell in th*- West Indies in 174l?, pro- ct-stor's services a.s a chronicler of the events in 

hablv in «.ne of the minor descents on Cuba ^liich he took part. Collateral information will 

after the iiriti>h failure befure Carthao-ena. ^® found in the editions of Orme's work, and also, 

}h' had previously obtained for his son,'then "^^''^ corresponding date^ in the manuscript 

a \yjy of tilte*-n, a second lieutenancy in the -^I^"neOrd.rB<^ksamong the Adni.ralty papers 

hth 'marines, lately raised bv Colonel Sir '^ .[^'. ^^^"^ fnTV t. f 'a^. m Colonel 

Ti II *A.- Ik i\ I. 1 J Kaikess Hist. 102nd Koval Madr»is fusiliers, 

Tl.oma.s llanmtr. \oung Dalton embarked formerlv the H.E.I.C. 1st Madras Europeans, and 

with a sinall detachment of that corps in the „„^ utKoval Dublin Fu^siliers.] H. M. C. 
1 rest on, .>0 fruns, commanded by the sixth 

Earl of Nr)rthesk, which sailed from Spit- DALTON, JOHN (1760-1&44), chemist 
head in May 1744; and after serving olT and natural philosopher, was bom at Eagles- 
Madagascar and Batavia, arrived in Balasore field, near Cockermouth in Cumberland, on 
roads in Sepi ember 174."). and was afterwards 6 Sept. 1766. His father, Joseph Dalton, was 
employed on the Coromandel coast. When | a poor weaver, undistinguished either for 
the marine regiments were disbanded in 1748, parts or energy, who married in 1755 De- 
Dalton was appointed first lieutenant of one borah Greenup, a woman of strong character, 
of the independent marine companies formed and, like himself, a member of the Society of 
on shore at Madras by order of Admiral Friends. The Greenups of Caldbeck were a 
Boscawen. The year after he transferre<l respectable family of yeomen ; the Daltons 
his services to the East India Company, and were husbandmen and artisans, although Jo- 
became captain of a company of European seph Dalton inherited, shortly before his 
grenadiers, and made the campaigns of the ! death in 1787, a freehold of sixty acres ac- 
next three years against the rrench under quired by his father Jonathan, a shoemaker 
D^upleix and their native allies. In June' at Eaglesfield. John Dal ton was the youngest 
1762 he was appointed by Major Stringer I of three children who reached maturity out 
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of six bom to Joseph and Deborah Dalton. 
While attending a quakers* school kept by 
Mr. John Fletcher at Pardshaw Hall, he en- 
tered, at the age of ten, the service of Mr. 
Elihu Robinson, a quaker gentleman of for- 
tune and scientific attainments, whose notice 
was quickly attracted by Dalton's love of 
study. He gave him evening lessons in ma- 
thematics, and 80 effectually stimulated the 
boy's desire for self-improvement, that, on 
Fletcher's retirement in 1778, he was able to 
set up school on his own account. His first 
schoolroom was a bam at Eaglesfield, soon 
exchanged for the quakers' meeting-house. 
His pupils were boys and girls of all ages, 
from infants whom he held on his knee while 
he taught them their letters, to robust youths 
who met his reprimands with pugilistic chal- 
lenges. The weekly pence gathered from 
them, to the total amount of about five shil- 
lings, were eked out with the sale of station- 
erv ; while his own education was pursued 
with a zeal exemplified by his copying out 
verbatim a number of the * Ladies' Diary ' 
which fell into his hands. 

After two years the school was closed, and 
Dalton took to field work as a means of sub- 
sistence. In 1781, however, he joined his 
brother Jonathan as assistant in a school at 
Kendal, which they carried on independently 
on the retirement, in 1785, of the master and 
their cousin, Gteorge Bewley. Their sister 
Mary act^ as housekeeper, and their parents 
visited them from time to time, bringing 
home-produce, and accomplishing the dis- 
tance of forty-four miles from Eaglesfield 
on foot in one day. About sixty pupils of 
both sexes attended, including some boarders, 
and the profits reached one hundred guineas 
in the first year. But the popularity of the 
brothers did not increase. They were uncom- 
promising in their discipline, and somewhat 
over stem in punishment, although John was 
the milder of the two, and was, besides, too 
much absorbed in private study to look out 
for delinquencies. His progress may be 
judged of from a syllabus of a course of lec- 
tures on natural philosophy issued by him 
26 Oct. 1787, including mechanics, optics, 
pneumatics, astronomy, and the use of the 
globes. They were repeated in 1791, when 
the price of admittance was reduced from 
one shilling to sixpence. 

Dalton probably read more in the twelve 
years he spent at Kendal than in the fifty 
of his remaining life. There was gathered 
the stock of knowledge which served as the 
basis of all his future researches. There also 
he acquired habits of close and meditative 
observation. His acquaintance with Gough, 
the blind philosopher described by Woras- 



worth in the * Excursion ' — * Methinks I see 
him how his eyeballs roll'd,' &c. — was of ma- 
terial assistance to him. He acquired with 
Gough's help a little Latin, French, and Greek, 
mastered fluxions, and studied the chief works 
of English mathematicians. Between 1784 
and 1y94 he tried his powers by diliffently 
answeringquestions in the * Gentleman s ' and 

• Ladies' Diaries,' winning by his solutions 
two high prizes. From Gough, too, he learned 
to keep a meteorological journal. The first 
entry commemorated an aurora borealis, 
24 March 1787, and during the ensuing fifty- 
seven years two hundred thousand observa- 
tions were recorded in it. He made hjrgrome- 
ters of whipcord, and supplied his friend Mr. 
Peter Crosthwaite, whom he engaged to make 
simultaneous observations at Keswick, with 
a rude barometer and thermometer of his own 
construction. Zoology and botany came in 
for a share of his attention. He furnished 
specimens of butterfiies and dried plants to 
Mr. Crosthwaite's museum; compiled a 

* Hortus Siccus ' in eleven volumes, possessed 
a few years ago by Mr. T. P. Heywood of 
the Isle of Man ; while his * Herbarium ' is 
still preserved in the Manchester Public 
Library. 

Discouraged by his friends' advice from 
taking a learned profession, he accepted in 
1793 a professorship of mathematics and 
natural philosophy in New College, Man- 
chester, offered to him on Gough s recom- 
mendation. The proofs of his first book 
accompanied him on his removal from Ken- 
dal. The * Meteorological Observations and 
Essays' (London, 1793) contained, as the 
author remarked forty years later, the germs 
of most of the ideas afterwards expanded by 
him into discoveries. A prominent section 
comprised the results of six years' auroral ob- 
servations. He had detected independently 
the magnetic relations of the phenomenon, 
and concluded thence auroral light to be of 
purely electrical origin, and auroral arches 
and streamers to be composed of an elastic 
fluid of a ferruginous nature existing above 
our atmosphere. This hypothesis was fur- 
ther developed by Biot in 1820. From si- 
multaneous observations at Kendal and Kes- 
wick Dalton derived for the aurora of 15 Feb. 
1793 a height of a hundred and fifty miles ; 
and recurring to the subject in later life, he 
calculated that the display of 29 March 1826 
occurred a hundred miles above the earth's 
surface (Phil. Trans, cxviii. 302). 

The essay in the same volume on evapora- 
tion was remarkable for the then novel asser- 
tion that aqueous vapour exists in the air as 
an independent elastic fluid, not chemically 
combined, but mechanically mixed with the 
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r:_-":i : Sj-rir. j» ' ■ f'*. v. oA*\i. The lasT int-f liquids: and we oueht not to despair 

- ':!.". "L-. :. r..i-:. irl:!:- i. w^s praoTioally of r:f'.cTin2 it in low temperatures, and by 
'■".'.■ I • \- !• :> :■.*- c r.'"*. .-i-n tha* sprin^r? sTonj pressure nxeried upon the unmixtrd 
■.- : 1 ■ r :::. T:.- -■.::::- ] tT-r o .'nTained a eus-s * i p. ">."^j ». The third essay. ' On Evapo- 
: .-*:. - :-'.-' • ii.:.' : '.i^ ':>.- ry :' :iq;i-vii r;i'ior..* -liowrd tli':' quantity of water evapn- 

.- :•. '^-.•'. ''..- ' .:•".■ -' :-.r! ".■.•:!: «f •!•:•- t-i*-.1 iv. a jiv.-n tiir.e to be strictly pr-^'jwr- 

• : -^-: "'.*.' I* ■■■ > : '.! w- : -. li' Av'T;! *.;"n;il to th'- f^rov "f .-iqii'Mtus vapour at th^^ 

; - , I ', .. ,... . ^^ .. ., .1... . j» .,^.. -..r" ]•'•■;• ;^ V-, same :-:n]»»'ra:ur'.-. an-i tu be thn same in air 

-. i : • H * ' .""■. V. :.7-". '. in -Al,:,h ::•• I :i:- r:-lii vacu-:-. Tii- !"..'irih.* Onthe Expau>iouot' 

■ :' -■ (■ :•.■ K .:■•-:' - :"- vi -'.v *L;* *:;•:• r'rr-.;- 'ui.---? by He:::.' jiiinouno^'d the law \arrived 
" .'; •;::- ■ ::: :i .;: '.^ :*'''Vo nv-oti ^n -..•!--lv. :i* aiTr."-* .-in^ulr.iu^'i.nislv bv (tav-Lu«?aiM 

• • • 

Jr. ■.* '•.''.'.• \ ' V.\]-t'.::\- ::*> ■': I ' »ii*-rvi::-.n- 'That all ••la-tiu ri-.iid-* expand the samequjin- 

:: -'..•■ IT* :• 1 J' li j'r V:---! }>y thv M— tiiv liy Iwat ' i p. '>^^7 ). This is known as 

!•'. ■;:•.! lI <* : :-T>.'i :i .'iii r II;ir-!::«^::"'n "f • I>:iir >n*< lau.a* the ••■luality of gaseous dila- 

A!:-/ r- -1 1 v. L."7 .I'lii- I^N' ■ '".. v. ril.">i. c-m- t:iTi »n.' Thr* fraf ion ut their orig-inal volume, 

T:.:r;- i :\- .i'; :-v-*;v''-I bn: ini{»irtaiiT r'->iil: by wliioh jli>»- expand, uiid^-r CDU^tant ]tivs- 

t};.;' •:.■ r- :n:' r-.T'ir- "f c:':r ••■»!Ti]in<*e.i t-* >iir". b^tw^*«;n .'»L'' and JlJ". was lix*»d bv 

'■:i' -1. :!:' :■- v'-lim- i- rai-..-l •"»!» Kalip-nhrit. ])alron at {)'-\7(} i >imv reduced to 0*."{*>"). 

V...' v\ n- \* I- mTnuriiorit:<»n 2:ave him at livtbi-se <li-0'»veries meteorolocr was con- 

'-•n>-- :i E r-oTi.-in .".ji'iiatim. It c-'usisted jtitut'vl a .>ici'.'ne". They excited a string 

"\ i-i'i" il'^'iitiT »-<:iys c-»m]'ri--d iin<ler a; interest, wt-re immediately and widely dis- 

-■t:_'1'- ''".■idiiij, ami was r^'nl nn L*. 16. and , cus-ied. and. witji sume minor deductions, 



:;• ) < ».-T , ] **' •! I /Vi. \ . ."i.i.' ). Tli'^ lir-t was * On 
t':-- ( ' -n^r:' pi-in of Mix^d (rases.' and ex- 
p.»piTid-d lb-' il-'Ctriu'' of th-'ir mt'chanical 
flitl"ii>'.on. t'jirrliHr d''v»dop»d in a pap'T read 
• •11 -J^ .Tiiii. 1 **<>;;. JIi< inquiries into the re- 
l-irioTi< itf ;iqiU'<nis vapour and atmn>pheric 
air lia'l ('■-luinced liim that each follows its 
own law< fif eijuililirium, as if the oth»»r 
Wire ab*i.'nt. In IHII he hit upon thf» ex- 
]»lanatorv* idea, verified by numerf:)us expcri- 



made jr'.»od their footing. From meteoroloiry 
Dalton proi:re^-»d naturally to chemistry. 
Our of lii^ leadinp mental characteristics was 
his proni-ness and power to n^alise distinctly 
what h'* rhou;rht aliout. His meditations on 
the atmoi.pheric iiases had led him to con- 
ciive them a.s c«mipo»ed of atoms, each sur- 
roundt.'d by a very dift'iist^ enveli)pe of heat. 
That he should seek to follow them in their 
combinations was but an inevitable further 
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step. His first chemical memoir was an ' £x- | 
perimental Enquiry into the Proportion of i 
the several Gases or Elastic Fluids consti- | 
tutinff the Atmosphere' {Manch. MemoirSf 
i. 244, 2nd ser.) It was read on 12 Nov. 
1802f and disclosed the insight obtained 
through study of the combinations of oxy- 
gen with nitrous gas, into the law of multiple 
proportions. With a view to explaining the 
various absorption of gases by water, he 
undertook to determine the comparative 
weights of their atoms. He remarked in a 
paper on the subject read 21 Oct. 1803 (ib. 
p. z71) : * An inquiry into the relative weights 
of the ultimate particles of bodies is a sub- 
ject, so far as I know, entirely new. I have 
lately been prosecuting the inquiry with re- 
markable success. The principle cannot be 
entered upon in this paper, but I shall just 
subjoin the results, as far as they appear to 
be ascertained by my experiments ' {ib. p. 286). 
A list of twenty-one atomic weights fol- 
lowed, that of hydrogen being taken for unity. 
To oxygen was assigned the number 5*6, to 
water 6'5, nitrogen 4*2, carbon 4'3. Inexact 
as these results were, their attainment marked 
an epoch in chemistry. There is reason to 
believe that they were inserted not long pre- 
vious to the publication, in November lo05, 
of the paper containing them. 

On 26 Aug. 1804 Dalton explained in con- 
versation his theory of combining weights to 
Dr. Thomson, who in 1807 added a sketch of 
it to the third edition of his * System of Che- 
mistry ' (iii. 424), The attention of the Royal 
Society was drawn to it by both Thomson 
and Wollaston in 1808 ; and Dalton, who had 
already lectured upon the subject at Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, published his views in 
* A New System of Chemical Philosophy ' 
(Manchester, part i. 1808, part ii. 1810). In 
this work he developed those primary laws 
of heat and chemical combination to which 
he had been gradually led since 1801, and 
laid the foundation of chemical notation by 
representing graphically the supposed collo- 
cation of atoms m compound oodies. Ex- 
tended and revised tables of atomic weights 
were appended (pt. i. p. 219 ; pt. ii. 546). 
Dalton's curious inaptitude to receive the 
ideas of others was exemplified in an appen- 
dix disputing with Davy the elementary 
nature of chlorine, sodium, and potassium, 
and with Gay-Lussac the validity of his law 
of combining volumes, in reality, could he 
have seen it, a beautiful confirmation of his 
own law of combining weights. 

The atomic theory was now fairly before 
the world. It met with very general ap- 
plause, but only gradual acceptance. Ber- 
thoUet and Davy were the most conspicuous 



objectors ; but Davy retracted so far, after a 
few years, as to declare it the greatest scien- 
tific advance of recent times. The innova- 
tion of attributing fixed weights to the ulti- 
mate particles oi matter, by which their 
combining proportions were strictly deter- 
mined, gave a hitherto unknown de&iiteness 
to chemical analysis, and brought it within 
the scope of numerical calculation. There 
had, as usual, been partial anticipations. The 
claims of Dr. Bryan Higgins, professor of 
chemistry in Dublin, were brought forward 
by Davy in the Bakerian lecture of 15 Nov. 
1810 (Phil. Trans, ci. 15^, and still more 
emphatically by himself m 1814 (Erperi- 
merits arid Observations on theAtomicTheory). 
Higgins had undoubtedly, as early as 1789, 
laid a loose and temporary grasp on the doc- 
trine of atomic combination, but its generali- 
sation and proof were entirely due to Dalton, 
who read Iliggins's * Comparative View * only 
when he found himself under the suspicion 
of plagiarism from it. He declined all con- 
troversy in the matter, and it was publicly 
acknowledged by Davy in 1827 that Dalton 

* first laid down, clearly and numerically, the 
doctrine of multiples, and endeavoured to ex- 
press, by simple numbers, the weights of the 
bodies believed to be elementary {Six Dis- 
courses y p. 128). 

The outward circumstances of Dalton's life 
remained, meanwhile, unchained. After the 
removal of New College to York in 1799 he 
supported himself by giving private lessons 
in mathematics at halfa-crown an hour, be- 
sides performing analyses and doing other 
work as a professional chemist at ridiculously 
low charges. His wants were few, and his 
habits economical to the verge of parsimony. 
Yet he could be generous on occasions. He 
pave largely, even at times lavishly, to ob- 
jects deemed by him worthy ; and in his later 
years he made liberal allowances to two dis- 
tant female relatives. A fixed routine left 
no space in his laborious and abstemious life 
for recreation other than a game of bowls 
every Thursday afternoon at the * Dog and 
Partridge,' and a yearly visit of intense en- 
joyment to Cumberland. He ascended Hel- 
vellyn in all between thirty and forty times. 
Asked the reason why he had not married, 
he replied, ' I never had time.' It is certain, 
however, that he cherished all his life the 
memory of one hopeless attachment. 

One day in the autumn of 1804 Mrs. Johns, 
wife of the Rev. W. Johns, who kept a school 
in Faulkner Street, Manchester, seeing hiin 
pass, asked why he never called to see them. 

* I do not know,* was the answer ; * but I 
will come and live with you, if you will let 
me.' He was as good as his word, tookpos- 
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session of their one spare bedroom, and re- 
sided with them in the utmost amity for 
twenty-six years. His laboratory was close 
at handy on the premises of the Philosophical 
Society ; and the neighbours could tell the 
hour to a minute by seeing him each morn- 
ing read the thermometer outside his win- 
dow. 

His first visit to London was in 1792, for 
the purpose of attending the yearly meeting 
of Friends. He had then no scientific ac- 
quaintances, and described the metropolis to 
his brother as * a surprising place, and well 
worth one's while to see once, but the most 
disagreeable place on earth for one of a con- 
templative turn to reside in constantly.' 
Under very different circumstances he re- 
turned thither in December 1803 to deliver 
a course of lectures at the Royal Instittltion, 
received, by his own perhaps sanguine ac- 
count, with marked admiration. He was in- 
troduced to Sirll. Davy, but made no favour- 
able impression, judging from the more criti- 
cal than kindly sKetch of his character penned 
at Rome in February 1829, and published by 
Dr. Henry {Memoir of Dalton, p. 216). Dr. 
Davy, his brother, too, conveyed his recollec- 
tions of him in 1800-10 in the following un- 
flattering terms : * Mr. I)alton*s aspect and 
manner were repulsive. There was no grace- 
fulness belonging to him. His voice was 
harsh and brawling ; his grait stiff and awk- 
ward ; his style of writing and conversation 
dry and almost crabbed. In person he was 
tall, bony, and slender. . . . Independence and 
simplicity of manner and originality were his 
best (jualities. Though in comparatively hum- 
ble circumstances, he maintained the dignity 
of the philosophical character' {ih. p. 217V 

He was at that time delivering three lec- 
tures a week at the Koval Institution. *I 
find myself just now.' he wrote, ' in the focus 
of the great and learned in tlie metropolis.' 
Among his new acquaintances were Dr. Wol- 
lastou and Sir Joseph Banks. He had dined 
with .Tames Watt at Birmingham in 1805; 
and foreign savants soon began to make their 
w^ay to his dwelling in Manchester. Biot 
and Pelletan are named with others, the 
latter being imable to conceal his amazement 
at finding the great chemical philosopher en- 
gaged in giving a small boy a lesson m arith- 
metic. 

Dalton was chosen secretary of the Man- 
chester Philosophical Society in 1800, vice- 
president in 1808, and president in 1817, 
continuing in that office until his death. The 
Paris Academy of Sciences elected him in 
1810 a corresponding member, and in 1830, 
in Davy's place, one of their eight foreign as- 
sociates. He highly appreciated this com- 



pliment. Davy's offer of a nomination to the 
Koyal Society had been refused by him in 
1810, probably on grounds of expense ; bnt 
he was elected in 1822, with no consent 
asked, and paid the usual fees. The first 
award of the annual prizes placed at the dis- 
posal of the Royal Society oy George IV in 
1825 was to Dalton ' for his development of 
the chemical theory of Definite Pn^rtions, 
usually called the Atomic Theory, and other 
discoveries.' In his presidential discourse on 
the occasion, 30 Nov. 1826, Davy placed his 
services to chemistry on a par with those of 
Kepler to astronomy. Among his other dis- 
tinctions was membership (from 1834) of the 
Roval Society of Edinburgh, of the Berlin 
anck Munich Academies 01 Science, and of 
the Natural Historv Society of Moscow. One 
of the most gratifying events of his life was 
a visit to Paris in the summer of 1822. He 
dined with Laplace at Arcueil in company 
with Berthollet, Biot, Arago, and Fourier; 
Gay-Lussac and Humboldt called upon him; 
Biot presented him at the Institute ; he vi- 
sited Amp6re*s laboratory; Cuvier did the 
honours of the museum to him. The plea- 
surable impression was never effaced. 

A proposal made to him by Davy in 1818 
to accompany Sir John Ross's polar expe- 
dition in a scientific capacity was declined, 
as well as the generous offer by Mr. Strutt 
of Derby of a home and laboratorv, 'with a 
salary of 400/. a year and the free disposal of 
his time. Attachment to routine probably 
induced the refusal of the first, love of inde- 
pendence of the second. Yet the monotony 
of his toil led to a certain stagnation in his 
ideas. He discouraged reading both by pre- 
cept and example. ^ I could carry all the 
books I have ever read on my back,' he used 
to say. Narrowness and rigidity of mind 
were the result. What he hiad not himself 
discovered was to him almost non-existent. 
This unprogressiveness was strikinsrly mani- 
fest in the second volume of his *N'ew Sys- 
tem of Chemical Philosophy/ published in 
1827. It was a book e^^dently behind its 
time. The printing had been begun in 1817, 
and nearly completed in 1821 ; the authors 
experimental results being then added as ob- 
tained during six more years. They related 
to the metallic oxides, sulphurets, phospho- 
rets, and alloys. Many of his old atomic 
weights were retained in his * reformed table ; * 
he showed himself scarcely disabused of his 
early prejudices concerning chlorine, sodium, 
and potassium ; gave no sign of adhe-sion to 
the law of volumes ; and continued to the 
end of his life to employ his own atomic 
symbols, completely superseded as they had 
been by those of Berzelius. To Dulong and 
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Petit's researches on Heat he was more re- 
spectful. Indeed their law of specific heats, 
enunciated in 1819, had been in part antici- 
pated by his statement in 1808, that 'the 
quantity of heat belonging to the ultimate 
particles of all elastic fluids must be the 
same imder the same pressure and tempera- 
ture ' (New System, i. 70). 

Inl832and 1834 honorary degrees of D.C.L. 
and LL.D. were conferred upon Dalton by 
the universities of Oxford and Edinburgh re- 
spectively. He constantly attended the meet- 
ings of the British Association, acting as vice- 
president of the chemical section at Dublin 
m 1836, and at Bristol in 1836. In 1834 his 
friends employed Chantrey to execute a mar- 
ble statue of him ; and while the necessary 
sittings were in progress in London, Babbage 
persuaded him to allow himself to be pre- 
sented at court. As a quaker he could not 
wear a sword ; so he went attired in his 
scarlet doctor's robes, with the less scruple 
on the score of their brilliancy that to his 
own eyes they were undistinguishable in hue 
from grass or mud. 

Meanwhile Babbage, Chalmers, and other 
well-wishers were anxious to see him re- 
lieved frx)m the drudgery of teaching ; and 
the success of their efforts to procure him a 
pension was formally announced b^ Professor 
Sedgwick at the Cambridge meeting of the 
British Association in 1£§3. From 160/. a 
year it was increased to 300/. in 1836, while 
the devolution upon him, by the death of his 
brother in 1834, of the paternal estate aug- 
mented by purchase, raised him to compara- 
tive wealth. He did not therefore relaix his 
industry. He sent to the Royal Society in 1839 
an essay ' On the Phosphates and Arseniates,' 
which proved too feeble and obscure to be 
insertea in the ' Philosophical Transactions.' 
Deeply mortified, he had it printed separately, 
adding to the note intimating its rejection the 
remarK, * Cavendish, Davy, W ollaston are no 
more.' Two of four short papers collectively 
published in 1842, 'On a new and easy Method 
of Analysing Sugar,' and * On the Quantities 
of Acids, Bases, and Water in the different 
Varieties of Salts,' announced the discovery, 
prosecuted by Playfair and Joule, that cer- 
tain salts rendered anhydrous by heat add 
nothing to the volume of the water they are 
dissolved in, the solid matter * entering into 
the pores ' of the liquid. 

The Johns family left Manchester in 1830, 
and Dalton thenceforth lived alone. His 
friend, Mr. Peter Clare, however, attended 
him devotedly during his last years of infir- 
mity. On 18 April 1837 he had a shock of 
paralysis, which recurred in the following 
year, and left him with broken powers. Im- 
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paired utterance hindered him from assum- 
ing the office, otherwise designated for him, 
of president of the British Association at 
Manchester in 1842. He had another slight 
fit 20 May 1844, and made a last feeble re- 
cord of the state of the barometer on 26 July. 
On the following morning he fell from his 
bed in attempting to rise, and was found 
lifeless on the floor. He was in his seventy- 
eighth year. His remains, placed in the town 
hwl, and there visited, during four days, by 
above forty thousand persons, were escorted 
12 Aug. by a procession of nearly one hun- 
dred carriages to Ardwick cemetery. His 
memory was flttin^ly honoured by the foun- 
dation of two chemical and two mathematical 
scholarships in connection with Owens Col- 
lege. 

Several portraits of Dalton exist. One 
painted by Allen in 1814 adorns the rooms 
of the ManchesterPhilosophical Society. An 
engraving from it is pre&ed to Dr. Angus 
Smith's 'Memoir.' Another by Phillips show- 
ing the advance of age belonged to Mr. Duck- 
worth of Beechwood. Chantrey's fine statue 
stands in the entrance hall of the Manchester 
Royal Institution. A bronze copy of it was 

? laced after his death in front of the Royal 
nfirmary. Dalton was always unexcep- 
tionably dressed in quaker costume — knee- 
breeches, dark-grey stockings, and buckled 
shoes. His broad-brim beaver was of the 
finest quality, his white neckcloth spotless, 
his cane gold or silver headed. The members 
of the British Association were forcibly struck 
at Cambridge in 1833 with his likeness to 
Roubiliac's statue of Newton. In society 
he was unattractive and uncouth, sometimes 
presenting to strangers the appearance of 
moroseness. Importunate questionings about 
his discoveries he was wont to cut short with 
the reply : ' I have written a book on that 
subject, and if thou wishest to inform thy- 
self about the matter, thou canst buy my 
book for 3s, 6d.' (Lonsdale, John DaltoUf p. 
266). Yet he was fundamentally gentle and 
humane. Those who saw most of him loved 
him best, and his friendship, once bestowed, 
was inalienable. He had a high respect for 
female intelligence, paid to women an almost 
chivalrous regard, and honoured some with 
a warm attachment. He was alive to the 
beauties of nature, enjoyed simple music, and 
in his youth wrote incufferent poetry. His 
kindliness and love of truth are exemplified 
in the following anecdote : * A student who 
had missed one lecture of a course applied 
to him for a certificate of full attendance. 
Dalton at first declined to give it; but 
after thinking a little replied, " If thou wilt 
come to-morrow, I will go over the lecture 
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•1 . Li- -,^^.i" Lrlt. U'lart, R^rieic. D'ALTOX, Jr»HX Ur9i'-lstJ7). IrL*h 

. \ ^T . hisTorian. irenvaloizi^r. and bioarapher, was 

L.i-N--:^! :.:ii;I-f:;a-Di>:nii?brli*v.ri l>:m at his father? ancestral mansion. Bes.-s- 

.- -^i..: .- .1.- 'i • _•-'! L?." arrlbj'inr i"? r-r- viil-. co. W«Tm'=-ath. on i^ Jum* 17Mi?. Tlis 

--.:• ■ ')l- '.-'.rrzL.T.-i p >r-.i:: o: ^-i-ni* -ne m-rhrr. ElizaUrth Leynt-. was also de.scended 

i"..i!rj.lr "■'.-;:. TLr J r:o-r«»Ts -"'f b:« own froni an aneirnt Irish family. D'Alton was 

=..!.: T7-r-: -1:t j-i d:±r^*. Hr: f-.-rocrri srnt t> thescho-jlof the Kev. Jost-jih Flutton, 

LL= L i- i- '..•/'.' r. : us. J. iH i Lr' i tbr-ni :*rni- Sjimicrr 11 ill. Dublin, and |)a^ed the en r ranee 

..: ir-T. Ar. -\-r. r;::iarv Si;rio:*vrn2bl-r«i examizLi'ion of Trinitv Colleee. Dublin, in 

}..:=. '■:• rri*:z j. . ..ri'.rly rrom ir»^iu-r.t!y dr- hi* fourteenth vear, lM>>. He became a^tn- 

Hr -^i* 1 Ar-r«r •r\f^rimen'-i:r. dent in IS''^*. joined the College Historical 
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^::- _? .1 ;.ir.. .- r'T-^rv*-! r..y the Man- S-joi-ty. and k'-^ine"! the prize for ])oerry. 
ob.--:-.7 I':.:. » :i:."J S-.^i-iy was of :he Havinj sTraduated at Dublin, he wasin ISll 

■rii'a. Yr: hisrx- admitted a law sTudent of the Middle Tem- 
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T-nzivr.-r T7rr-: fi' OiTvfuIiy irvised as u.=u- pi-. London, and the Kinir*? Inns. He was 

illy :■:• jr vr i ^lii-.- ::• tru'h. A* a teacher call->i to the Irish bar in 1S13. 

L- wir ^.im^i ;r.:c:j::T-r. a» a writer dorrrd He confined himself chiefly to chamber 

a" 1 n-TTrr--.:-:- ::. i-? ^ l-itur^er un^r^iinly und practice. He publish'xl a verj- able treatise 

in-rl-ri-jr." : :.:• T--.- rrriTn-js* wasas a philo- on the "Law of Tithes.' and attended the 

-rr-ivjl ".r.T-ivj-i: r :* the phyf-k-al laws Connau^ht circuit, having married a lady of 

J r-bn. :.j *.Lr n: :' --I r^la:i'ns of the ul:i- that province, Mis* Phillip*. His reputation 

mi'.r p.r:..lr? . : :::i*trr. for sreneaLigical lore procured him lucrative 

*.':'^'.'.z'.r '.:»:* ■■■I I»a!: on'* numv^r-u* con- employment, and he n-ceived many fees in 

tt::-.::. r>: T.i--r.::n:c:l:ei:-tijn*areir.eluied the imp«>rtant Irish causes of Malone r. 

in T»r. Ar.jri* >2i-:b'* .ind Dr. L-'^ns iale's O'Connor, Leamy v. Smith, Jago r. Humrer- 

• Mrrs ir*' : hi:::, ri^i'-re thv Manchester ford,\'c. With the exception of an appomt- 

SvirTy i: Hv K- TVi 1 no lr»s than 11^* pa- ment a* commissioner oft he I..oan fund lioard, 

irrr*. niAV.y of th-z: :i rpx^hal imp^^rtance. he h^ld no official posit iitn, but a pension of 

la :h;: v.-itItI ' KrXirks i-rndinr to facili- 50/. a year on the ci^nl list, granted while 

tatr the A::..ly-i? :: Sprin^rand Mineral Wa- L/^rd John IJu*?ell was prime minister, was 

Trr?.* c.nin:-.;:.". Mtvi IS Maroh \*^lAiManrh. some reeofirnition of his literary claims. His 

.Vr"; .'-». : ■. ■'..* .hr vxp]a:n-d the princ;pl»?s tirst publication was a metrical poem called 

.: v *i!::-:r:: :»:::ilvsi4. a mrth-»d of in^.at * Dermid, or the Davs of Hrian BoriL* It was 

v-:.:r •■ • r.i : ::: -.hv-n::-**. Hv published brought ou: in a iubstantinl quarto in twelve 

:!■. > 1 '-..'.- ■. 1 '*='.■>■• Kl-rr.- n:- •:' Kn J*: -h ca:.:.'.**. In 1^-7 t lie Koyal In -h Academy 

« ir.-!::iL .r.'iv.iv.-r v. ::.•. irr :/.•■• M-.-t-.^r. -Ivy' o*i}'»-d a prizo «»f M)/. and the Ciinniii::ham 

::: :!■ • -"> * ' y ' : - :i ;.* A Ovr:n.;n :T;iTi--.a- c^.^X 1 me-lal lor the b':->l e^^ay on rh.* ^■)^•ial 

:iv. : ■-> ' N--^ <ys*- ::: . :' rh-rini.Y-.l Phil ^ and p 'lirical *tiiie oi the Irish p-'ople fp>m 

r : ':.;■ ' r. :■ ..r- : l'*l>-lo. ;;::d a ^^ c- nd •:-.li- iLf commrucvmrnt <»!" the christian t-ra to tlie 

:. :: : • .- ::r-: r.r': .:' v ^1. i. at L-ni'n in twelfth c-nturv. and their ^eii-mitio. lit frarv, 

1 •* 41 . r -■ -- :. : r .:T* ■:'::.•.■ s- o n 1 v >lir.ne. and arti>: io devel- ipm-.-nr : the n:'*»*:\rcljfS were 

^ V '.vh. .'.. *h- V. va wa> ..!«-ijn-:-d to l:ave t> }>e contiu»*<l *«« writin-r^ previous to the 

V- •. :; . iv.\ 1 '■■ :. v. .> r.vv-r wrirr-.-n. ^i\:»"L•nth c^'Uturv. and exclji*iv»* of those in 

n- I. ... „. ;.-■ V — :- , •' T)^ ■n.^*-.« Iri-h or nth.*r Celtic lansruairt*s. Full ex- 

.' 11 H- • - \- - ^ T" . -.-v •".-"!■' TV.' tracts w»Te to b-mveu and all oriirinal nut hi>- 

\. •. - r. ■'■. : M.::: r- ■: Li*. .!. 1 P:.i".. S ■■•. ..: ritiesC»n<ult'.'ih D'Altonobtainedthehi«rhe.-t. 

M .- . ->:ir. L;L.io;.. i>i ' : Dr. Willi .::i ('. priz-^. with ilie medal, and 40/. was awardt-d 

H-.-ry-. M:..- r^.Y :hv Lif.- :Ld >iH^ni:ti^ K- to Dr. Carroll. 

> .?..-> .-.T :.!•.:: ::. y-.-iTTtd for t!:- Civtr.- D'Alt-mV e*siiy, which was read 24 Nov. 

I.- r. i :.. 1>'*4 : L.r.fi.il^VWorhi. ? 1 S:?S. occupind the first part of vol. xvi. of 

J ..:■ D.l: ::. Loniop., 1S74: t|j,. * Trau'iactinns of the Uoval Irish Aca- 




..... V.\\ \' ■ : A'.-Mww Wi'. 'h:s, N:ituro. xi. o'J • raths and fortro.*ises of the early colonists, 
N-.-i-:l'. nrit. ir^view. xxvii. To'iVHr.'ws;.W; Brh! o-^peoially of the Anglo-Normans, the castles 
ir:.ri. i:vvi;w. i. 137 (Dr. O. WiNou); Quart, of the Plautagenets, the Elizabethan mau- 
Revirw. X. VI. 43 ; Eoy. Soc.'s Cat. iScienritic sious, the (?romwellian keeps, and the ruins 
P.ijors.] ' A. M. C. I of abbeys. These form the illustrations of 
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Irish topography contributed by D' Alton to 
the * Irish Penny Journal/ commenced in 
January 1833. The drawings were supplied 
by Samuel Lover. In 18J» D* Alton pub- 
lished his valuable and impartial ^ Memoirs 
of the Archbishop of Dublin.* He published 
in the same year a very exhaustive * History 
of the County of Dublin.' His next work 
was a beautifully illustrated book, * The His- 
tory of Drogheda and its Environs/ contain- 
ing a memoir of the Dublin and Drogheda 
railway, with the history of the progress of 
locomotion in Ireland. Shortly followed the 
* Annals of Boyle.' Lord Lorton, the pro- 
prietor, contributed 300/. towards the publi- 
cation. He published in 1856 * King James IFs 
Irish Army List, 1689,' which contained the 
names of most of the Irish families of distinc- 
tion, with historical and genealogical illus- 
trations, and subsequently enlarged in sepa- 
rate volumes, for cavalry and infantry. They 
bring the history of most families to the date 
of publication. 

ui 1864 D* Alton was requested to write 
the * History of Dundalk.' He had prepared 
the earlier part of this work, but as his 
strength was failing, it was entrusted to Mr. 
J. R. O^Flanagan, who completed it from the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth to that of Queen 
Victoria. D' Alton had great business quali- 
ties, and his rigid adherence to the naked 
facts of histoiy doubtless impaired the lite- 
rary success of his books. 

Latterly his infirm health confined him 
to his house, but he was very hospitable, 
loved society, and had great talent as a vo- 
calist. He occupied himself towards the close 
of his life in preparing an autobio^phy, but 
it has not been published. He died 20 Jan. 
1867. 



[Personal knowledge.] 



J. R. O'F. 



DALTON, JOHN (1814-1874), catholic 
divine, was of Irish parentage, and passed the 
early years of his life at Coventry. He re- 
ceived his education at Sedgley Park School, 
and was transferred in 1830 to St. Mary's Col- 
lege, Oscott, where he was ordained priest. 
He was enj^aged in the missions at Northamp- 
ton, Norwich, and Lynn, and became a mem- 
ber of the chapter of the diocese of North- 
ampton. In 1858 and the following years he 
resided for a time at St. Alban's College, Val- 
ladolid. After his return from Spain he 
settled at St. John's Maddermarket, Norwich, 
where he spent the remainder of his days, 
with the exception of a brief interval in 1866, 
when Archbisnop Manning sent him to Spain 
to collect subscriptions towards the erection 
in London of a cathedral in memory of Car- 
dinal Wiseman. He died on 15 Feb. 1874. 



He published translations from the Latin 
and Spanish of various devotional works, in- 
cluding several by St. Teresa ; also : 1. * The 
Life of St. Winifrede, translated firom a MS. 
Life of the Saint in the British Museum, with 
an account of some miraculous cures effected 
at St. Winifrede's Well,' Lond. 1867, 18mo. 
2. *The Life of Cardinal Ximenez/ Lond. 
1860, 8vo, translated from the German of Dr. 
C. J. von Hefele, bishop of Rottenbu^. 3. * A 
Pilgrimage to the Shrines of St. Teresa de 
Jesus at Alba de Tonnes and Avila,' Lond. 
1873, 8vo. 

[Norfolk Chronicle, 21 Feb. 1874, p. 6; Weekly 
Register, 28 Feb. 1874 ; Gillow's Bibl. Diet. ii. 
6 ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus.] T. C. 

DALTON, LAURENCE {d, 1561), Nor- 
roy kin^ of arms, entered the College of Arms 
as Calais pursuivant extraordinary, became 
Rouge Croix pursuivant in 1546, Kichmond 
herald in 154/, and Norroy king of arms 
by patent 6 Sept. 1557, though his creation 
as Norroy by Queen Mary at Somerset Place 
was postponed till 9 Dec. 1558 (Addit, MS, 
61 13, f. 144). He received a pardon 26 April 
1556 for the extortions he had practised in 
his office of Richmond herald. In 1557-8 he 
began a visitation of Yorkshire and North- 
umberland. He died on 13 Dec. 1561, and 
was buried in the church of St. Dunstan-in- 
the-West, London. His portrait, represent- 
ing him with his crown and tabard, is engraved 
in Dallawav's * Inouiries into the Origin and 
Progress of the Science of Heraldry.' 

[Noble's College of Arms, pp. 128, 132, 144, 
146, 163, 154, 171 ; Gent. Mag. 1823, ii. 487; 
Evans's Cat. of Engraved Portraits, No. 14854 ; 
Addit. MS. 6031, f. 172 ; Harl. MS. 1369, art. i.j 

T. C. 

DALTON, MICHAEL (d. 1648 P), author 
of two legal works of high repute in the 
seventeenth century, was the son of Thomas 
Dalton of Hildersham, Cambridgeshire. In 
dedicating his first work, ' The Countrey Jus- 
tice ' (1618, foL), to the masters of Lincoln's 
Inn, he describes himself as ' a long yet an 
unprofitable member ' of this society. He also 
dates the epistle to the reader * firom my 
chamber at Lincoln's Inn.' His name, how- 
ever, is not to be foimd in the Lincoln's Inn 
register, and as he never calls himself bar- 
rister-at-law, it is probable that though he 
had a room in the Inn he was never admitted 
to the society. He resided at West Wrat- 
ting, Cambridgeshire, and was in the com- 
mission of the peace for that county. In 
1631 he was fined 2,000/. for having per- 
mitted his daughter Dorothy to marry ner 
maternal uncle, Sir Giles Allington of Horse- 
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heath, Cambridgeshire. The fine, however, 
was remitted. He married first, Frances, 
daughter of William Thornton, and secondly, 
Mary, daughter of Edward Allington. 

Dalton was living in 1^48, and was then 
commissioner of sequestrations for the county 
of Cambridge. He probably died between 
that date and 1665, when an edition of * The 
Coimtrey Justice * was published with a com- 
mendatory note by the printer. On the title- 
page of this edition he is for the first time 
described as * one of the masters of the chan- 
cery.* His name does not occur in the list 
of masters in chancery edited by Sir Dufiiis 
Hardy. The Dalton mentioned by Strype 
as a member of parliament and a staunch 
episcopalian is another person. Michael Dal- 
ton never had a seat in the house. 

Dalton nublished : 1. * The Coimtrey Jus- 
tice,' London, 1618, fol., a treatise on the 
jurisdiction of justices of the peace out of 
session. The idea was not altogether novel, 
as FitzHerbert (* L'Office et Auctoritee de 
Justices de Peace,' 1514, English translation 
1538) and Lambarde (' Eirenarcha,' 1610) 
had already devoted substantive treatises to 
the duties of justices. Dalton's book differed 
from these in the limitation of its scope and 
the fulness of its detail. A second edition 
appeared in 1619 (London, fol.), prefaced by 
commendatory Latin verses by John Richard- 
son, master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
William Burton, regius professor of medicine 
in the same univt^rsity, Isaac Barrow, quaintly 
described as * afHnis,' and William de Lisle. 
A third edition appeared in 1(>30, and a 
fourth (probably posthumous) in 1655. In 
1606 the work was edited by a certain T. M., 
of whom nothinf]f is known except that he 
was a member of Lincoln's Inn, who added 
a treatise on the jurisdiction in sessions, and 
much new matter besides. Subsequent edi- 
tions appeared in 1682, 1690, and 1742. B(^ 
sides this work Dalton published 'Oilioium 
Vicecomitura, or the Othce and Authoritie 
of Sheriffs,' Lond(^n, 1623, fol. An abridg- 
ment appeared in 1628, London, 8 vo. The last 
edition of this book was published in 1700. 
There exists in the British Museum a manu- 
script in a seventf^enth century hand (Sloane 
MS. 4359) entitled 'A Breviary of the Roman 
or Western Church and Empire, containing 
the decay of True Religion and the rise of 
the Papacy, from the time of our Lord, the 
Saviour Jesus Clirist, until ^Fartin Luther, 
gathered by Micluu'l Dalton of Lincoln's Inn, 
Esq. . . . A.D. 1642.' It is an abstract of 
events in chronoh)gical sequence from the 
foundation of Christianity to ^ the discovery 
of anti-christ ' in the sixteenth century, and 
consists of 230 closely written 8vo pages. 



[Cole MSS. xi. 17 ; Gal. State Papers (Dom. 
1631-3), pp. 41. 62, 91, 102. 108 (Dom. 1685- 
1636), p. 497 ; Add. MS. 6494, f. 62 ; Brit. Mb*. 
Cat.] J. M. R. 

DALY or ODALY, DANIEL or DO- 
MINIC (1595-1662), ecclesiastic and author, 
a native of Kerry, bom in 1595, was mem- 
ber of a branch of an Irish sept which took 
its name from an ancestor, Dalach, in the 
twelfth century. His family were among 
the adherents of tha Earl of Desmond, who 
was attainted for having opposed the go- 
vernment of Queen Elizabeth in Ireland, 
and was killed there in 1583. Daly, while a 
youth, entered the Dominican order at Logo, 
Galicia, assuming in religion the name of 
Dominic de Rosario ; studied at Burgos in 
Old Castile ; passed through a course of phi- 
losophy and theology at Bordeaux, and, re- 
tummg to Ireland, remained for a time at 
Tralee, in his native coimty. Thence he was 
sent as professor to the college newly esr 
tablished for Irish Dominicans at Louvain, 
where he distinguished himself by his de- 
votion, learning, and energy. He was des- 
patched on college business to the court at 
Madrid, and was received with consideration 
by Philip IV, then king of Spain and Por- 
tugal. Daly at this time undertook to esta- 
blish a college at Lisbon for Dominicans of 
Irish birth, as the harsh laws in force in Ire- 
land proscribed education in or the practice 
of the catholic religion. In conjunction with 
three members of his order, and favoured by 
Da Cunha, archbishop of Lisbon, Daly was 
enabled to purchase a small building in that 
city, not far from the royal palace, and there 
established an Irish Dominican college, of 
which he was appointed rector in 16^34. At 
Lisbon Daly was held in high esteem, and 
was much favoured by Margaret, dowager 
duchess of Mantua, cousin of Philip IV, and 
administratrix of the government of Portugal. 
For the benefit of Irish catholic ladies, who 
suffered much under penal legislation, Daly 
projected a convent in Portugal for Irish nuns 
of the order of St. Dominic. This undertaking 
! was for a time impeded by want of funds ana 
I the difficulty of obtaining the requisite royal 
permission in Spain. The first obstacle was 
partly removed by the munificence of some 
Portuguese ladies of rank, the chief of whom 
was Dona Iria de Brito, dowager countess of 
Atalaya and Feira. To procure tlie royal 
license Daly proceeded to Madrid, with let- 
ters of recommend at ion from eminent person- 
ages, and obtained access to th(» king, who 
received him courteously, but stipulated, as a 
condition, that he should enlist in Ireland a 
body of soldiers for the service of Spain in the 
^motherlands. Daly sailed promptly to Lime- 
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rick, and succeeded in enrolling the requisite 
number of men. Obstacles still beset him 
on his return to Madrid, but he declined to 
relinquish his claim in consideration of an 
offer of nomination to a bishopric for himself 
and of the grant of offices to some of his relar 
tives. The desired instrument was issued by 
Philip IV in March 1639, authorising the 
establishment, in Lisbon or in its yicinity, of 
a convent for fifty Irish Dominican nuns. In 
this document Daly is designated ' Domingos 
do Rosario,' qualificator or censor of the press 
for the inquisition, and commissary-ffeneralof 
the mission of Ireland. Ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion for the scheme was given by John de 
Vasconcellos, head of the Dominicans in Por- 
tugal, on condition that all austerities of the 
order should be strictly observed. The con- 
vent, established at Belem, a short distance 
from Lisbon, on the bank of the Tagus, was 
placed under the patronage of the Blessed 
Virgin .Mary, with the title of * Bom Suc- 
cesso/ or * Good Success,' and was opened in 
November 1639. In the following January 
its chief benefactress, the Countess Atalaya, 
died, and was buried within its precincts. 

In 1640 the people of Portugal freed their 
country from Spanish dominion, and elected 
the Duke of Braganza king, \mder the title of 
John lY. His queen, Luisa de Gusman, emi- 
nent for her courage and prudence, selected 
Daly as confidential adviser and chief of her 
confessors. The process made by the inmates 
of the college at Lisbon, in theological and 
philosophical studies, led the general chapter 
of the order at Rome, in 1644, to grant it the 
title and privileges of a * Studium Gbnerale,' 
or establishment where exercises for degrees 
were held in public. Daly was sent as envoy 
by the king of Portugal to Charles I, and 
was subsequently accredited to Charles II. 
Towards the close of 1649, Charles II and 
his mother. Queen Henrietta-Maria, confi- 
dentially consulted him at Paris on Irish 
affairs, and urged him to proceed to Ireland 
and use his influence there to effect a coali- 
tion of the royalists against the parliament- 
arians. Dal^ endeavoured to impress w^n 
the king the justice of the claims of the Irish 
to civil and religious liberty, but was unable 
to go to Ireland, as his presence was required 
at Rome. In a letter addressed in 1650 to 
the Marquis of Ormonde, lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, Daly referred to his own relations 
with Charles I and Charles II, and intimated 
his readiness to serve the royal cause in Ire- 
land as well as in Spain, so soon as an assur- 
ance was received from the king that the 
Irish should be established as a nree nation 
in direct connection with the crown. Daly 
appealed to Ormonde, as an Irishman, to aid 



in obtaining an independent and honourable 
position for his country. 

In 1655 a small volume in Latin, by Daly, 
was issued at Lisbon by the printer of the 
king of Portugal, with the title: *Initium, 
incrementum et exitus familiae Geraldinorum 
Desmoniffi, Comitum Palatinorum Kyerri» in 
Hibemia ; ac persecutionis hsereticorum de- 
scriptio, ex nonnullis fragmentis collecta, ac 
Latinitate donata, per rratrem Dominicum 
de Rosario 0*Daly, Ordinis Praedicatorum, 
S. Theolog[i8B Professorem, in Supremo S. 
Inquisitionis SenatuCensorem, in LusitanisB 
regnis quondam Visitatorem Generalem ac 
fundatorem Conventuum Hibemorum ejus- 
dem Ordinis in Portugallia.' The first part 
of this work consists of an account of the 
Geraldine earls of Desmond in the south 
of Ireland, from the establishment of their 
progenitors there by Henry II to the death of 
Ean Gerald in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
second part is devoted to an account of the 
persecution of Roman catholics in Ireland, 
after the extinction of the Geraldine earls. 
Members of the Dominican order who had 
recently met their death in Ireland are 
specially noticed. Amon^ them were seve- 
ral connected with the Irish college at Lis- 
bon, including Terence Albert O'Brien, bishop 
of Emly, who was hanged on the surrender 
of Limerick to Ireton in 1651. Daly was 
supplied with information by Dominicans 
who had come from Ireland to Lisbon and 
Rome. The book is written in an animated, 
pathetic, and somewhat declamatory style, 
and displays a strong sense of religion, mora- 
lity, and justice. In 1656 Daly was accre- 
dited as envoy from Portugal to Louis XIV 
at Paris, and there negotiated with English 
royalists as to the employment of Irish troops 
and the means of procuring contributions for 
Charles 11. 

Meanwhile, the community of the Irish 
Dominican College at Lisbon largely in- 
creased, and at the instance of Daly the 
queen-regent of Portugal conferred upon the 
order a larger building at her own cost. An 
elaborate public ceremonial was arranged, 
and on Sunday, 4 May 1659, the foundation 
of the new building was laid. The stone 
bore an inscription recording that the college 
was founded by Luisa de Gusman, queen- 
regent of Portugal, for Dominicans of the 
Irish nation. The important archiepiscopal 
see of Braga in Portugal was offered to Daly, 
but he declined it, as well as the see of 
Goa, with the Portuguese primacy in India. 
He consented subsequently to accept the 
wealthy see of Coimora, with whicn was 
associated the presidency of the privy council 
of PortugaL His intention was to apply the 
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extensive revenues of the bishopric to meet 
the pressing wants of the newly erected col- 
lege. Before the arrival of the requisite offi- 
cial documents from Rome, Daly oied at the 
Lisbon college on 30 June 1662, in the sixt^- 
seventh year of his age, having passed his 
life in great austerity and religious mortifi- 
cation. He was interred in the coll^re, 
where his monument lb still preserved. Tne 
Latin inscription on it designates Daly bisho]^ 
elect of Coimbra, founder of the Lrish Domi- 
nican college of Lisbon, as well as of the 
convent of *Bom Successo* in its vicinity, 
and adds that he was successful in the royal 
legations which he undertook, and was con- 
spicuous for prudence, learning, and piety. 
The college and convent are still adminis- 
tered bv the Irish Dominicans. 

A French version of Daly's publication ap- 
peared at Dunkirk in 1697, under the title : 
' Commencement, progres et la fin de la 
famille des Geraldins, comtes de Desmound, 
Palatins de Kyerie en Irlande, et la descrip- 
tion des persecutions des h6r6tiques. Tir6 
de quelques fragmens et mis en Latin par 
Frere IJominique du Rosaire 6 Daly . . . 
Traduit du Latin en Fran9ois par I'Abb^ 
Joubert.' An English translation, by the 
Uev. C. P. Meehan, from the Latin original, 
entitled * The Geraldines, Earls of Desmond,' 
was published at Dublin in lt^7, and a new 
edition was issued in 1S78. 

[Archives of Irish Di)minicaD8 at Lisbon and 
Ix'lem ; mauuscriprs in the Library of the Royal 
Irish Acadeniv. Dublin ; Carle MS. v<)l. xxix.and 
(.'iaronilon 1'ai.vrs. 16.)0, rM).lleian Library; His- 
toire vlu detronoment d'Alfonse VI, rt)i do Por- 
tugal, Paris, 1742 ; Ilibernia Dominicana et 
Supplt'mentuni. 1702-7- : Colloction of Original 
Pa pel's by T. Carte. 17o9; Ilistoria de S. Do- 
niin^ros . . . do Reyno do Portugal, por Fr. 
Lucas de S. Catharina, Lisbon, 1 767 ; Hist, of 
Kerry, by C. Smith.] J. T. G. 

DALY, DKXIS (Ui^-lfOn, Irish poli- 
tician, was tlio eldest son of James Daly of 
(/arrownakellv and Dunsandle, countv Gal- 
way. by his wife Catherine, danglitcr of Sir 
llalph Gore, bart., a sister of Ralph, earl of 
Uoss. lie was the great-grandson of the 
Right lion. Denis Daly, second justice of 
the common pleas in Ireland, who died on 
11 March 1720. Daly was born on !?4 Jan. 
1747, and was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, but it does not a])poar that he ever 
took his degree. At a bye tdection in 1768 
he was returned to the Irish parliament as 
one of the representatives of the county 
of (talwav. llo continued to sit for this 
ii^nstituency until 1790, when be was re- 
turned for CJalwAy town. At the previous 
general election of 1783 he had been elected 



both for the county and the town, but had 
chosen to continue his representation of the 
former. In August 1778 he moved an ad- 
dress to the king for the removal of the em- 
bargo, but though strenuously supported hj 
Grattan, Yelverton, and Fitzgerald, the mo- 
tion was rejected. Though possessing a great 
reputation among his contemporaries as a 
speaker, he did not often join in the debates, 
and rarely spoke without having first care- 
fully prepared his speech. Inl780 he op- 
posed the measure of mdependence, and in the 
following year accepted the of&ce of muster- 
master-general, with a salary of 1,200/. a year. 
In 1783 he opposed Flood^s bill for parlia- 
mentary reform ; but, though now a ministe- 
rialist, he still continued to retain the respect 
of the opposition. His friendship with Grat- 
tan, who had the greatest rebance on his 
judgment, remained unbroken to the last. 
Daly was good-humoured and indolent, fond 
of books, and a good classical scholar. His 
library, which was sold after his death for 
over 3,760/., contained many valuable boola. 
He died at Dunsandle on 10 Oct. 1791, in 
his forty-fifth year. Daly married, on 6 July 
1780, Lady Henrietta Maxwell, only daughter 
and heiress of Robert, earl of Famham, by 
his wife Henrietta, countess-dowager of Staf- 
ford. His family consisted of two sons and 
six daughters. His eldest son, James, some- 
time M JP. for Gal way county, was on 6 Jime 
1845 created Baron Dunsandle and Clan Conal 
in the kingdom of Ireland, and died on 7 Aug. 
1847. Ilis other son, Robert, became bishop 
of Cashel in 1843, and died on 10 Feb. 1872. 
Denis Dalv's widow survived him for manv 
vears, and died at Bromlev, county Wicklow, 
on 6 March 1852. The present Baron Dun- 
sandle is his grandson. In G rat tan's opinion 
Daly's death was an irretrievable loss to 
Ireland, and he is reported to have said that 
had Daly lived there would probably have been 
no insurrection, for ^ he would have spoken 
to the people with authority, and would have 
restrained the government ' (Grattax, Me- 
moii'fty i. 295). According to Grattan's bio- 
graplier, Daly * had as much talent as Malone, 
with more boldness; he surpassed Henry 
Burgh in statement, though he was not so 
good in reply ; and he was superior to Flood 
in general powers, though without his force 
of invective '(i/^. p. 291> 

[Grattan's Memoirs of the Life and Times of 
the Right Hon. Henry Gmttan (1839), i. 251- 
252. 288-95 ; Hanly's Memoirs of James Qiul- 
feild. Earl of Charlemont (1812), i. 283-8, 391, 
ii. 135, 196 ; Sir J. Barrington's IIistt)ric Me- 
moirs of Ireland (1833), ii. l.H-J, 166 ; Webb's 
Compendium of Irish Biography (1878), p. 121 ; 
Wills's Irish Nation (1875), iii. 289-90 ; Burke s 
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Peerafi;e (1886), p. 459 ; Geot Mag. 1791, pt. ii. 
p. 1066, 1792, pt. i. p. 326, 1852, new ser. zxx?ii. 
430 ; Official Rtttum of Lists of Members of Par- 
liament, pt. ii. pp. 665, 669, 679, 688 ; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. iy. 451.] G. F. R. B. 

DALY, Sir DOMINICK (1798-1868), 
gOYemor of South Australia, was the third 
son of Dominick Daly of Benmore, county 
Galway, by his wife Joanna Harriet, widow 
of Kickard Burke of Glinsk, and daughter 
of Joseph Blake of Ardfry, county Galway. 
He was bom at Ardfry on 11 Aug. 1798, 
and was educated at Oscott College, near Bir- 
mingham. Daly went to Canada in 1822 as 
private secretary to Sir Francis Burton, and 
m 1825 was appointed assistant-secretary to 
the government of Lower Canada. Two years 
afterwards he was appointed provincial se- 
cretary for Lower Canada, and upon the union 
of the Canadas in 1840 became the provincial 
secretary for the united provinces, and a 
member of the board of works with a seat in 
the council. He retired from the latter post 
in 1846, and from the former in 1848, but 
continued to represent the county of Megan- 
tic in the Canaoian parliament. After more 
than twenty-five years* service in Canada he 
returned to England, and on 23 Oct. 1849 
was placed on the commission appointed to 
inquire into the rights and claims over the 
New and Waltham Forests (Pari. Papers, 
1850, vol. XXX.) On 16 Sept. 1851 Daly was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of Tobago, and 
on 8 May 1854 was transferred to the post 
of lieutenant-governor of Prince Edward Is- 
land. In July 1856 he received the honour of 
knighthood by letters patent, and in 1859 was 
succeeded as lieutenant-governor of Prince 
Edward Island by George Dundas. Daly 
was gazetted governor of South Australia 
in the place of Sir R. G. MacDonnell 28 Oct. 

1861, but did not assume office until March 

1862. Apart from the judicial difficulty, and 
the removal of Mr. Justice Boothby from his 
seat on the bench, matters went smoothly 
enough during Daly's administration of the 
colony. In 1864 and 1805 expeditions were 
despatched for the purpose of establishing a 
settlement in the northern territory. In 1867 
he entertained the Duke of Edinburgh on his 
visit to the colony. During the last year or 
two of his life his health began to fail, and 
he died towards the close of the customary 
term of office, at the Government House at 
Adelaide, on 19 Feb. 1868, in the seventieth 
year of his age. Though not possessing any 
gifts as a speaker, Daly showed considerable 
sagacity and firmness as an administrator, 
while his genial manner and strict impar- 
tiality won him the golden opinions of the 



colonists over whom he ruled. He married, 
on 20 May 1826, Caroline Maria, second 
daughter of Ralph Gore of Barrowmount, 
county Kilkenny, who survived him, and by 
whom he had three sons and two daughters. 

[Beaton's Australian Diet, of Dates, &c. (1879) 
p. 51 ; Men of the Time (1868), p. 224 ; Ward's 
Men of the Reign (1885), p. 243; Morgan's 
Sketches of Celebrated Canadians, &c. (1862), 
p. 375 ; StoVs South Australia (1883), pp. 37- 
42; Gent. Mag. 4th ser. (1868), v. 684 ; Burkes 
Peerage, &c. (1886), p. 1383; Dod's Peerage, 
&c. (1866), p. 208 ; London Gazette, 1849, ii. 
3161. 1851, ii. 2361, 1854, i. 1442, 1856, ii. 
2341, 1861, ii. 4303.] G. F. R. B. 

DALY, RICHARD (d. 1813), actor and 
theatrical manager, was the second son of an 
Irish gentleman in the county of Galway. 
He entered Trinity College, Dublin, as a 
fellow-commoner, and while there engaged 
actively in the violent contests which occa- 
sionally took place between students and 
citizens. Daly is described as of tall stature 
and of elegant personal appearance, although 
squint-eyM. Me was much addicted to 
gambling, and noted as a successful duellist, 
both with sword and pistol. The exhaus- 
tion of his patrimony led him to seek em- 
ployment as an actor, and after having been 
instructed for the stage by his countryman, 
Macklin, he made ms appearance at Co- 
vent Garden, London, in the character of 
Othello. This attempt was unsuccessful. 
He was, however, betriended by Spranger 
Barry's widow, Mrs. Crawford, and her hus- 
band, with whom he returned to Ireland. 
In their company at Cork he played Nerval 
and other parts with success, and obtained an 
engagement from Thomas Ryder, then lessee 
of the Theatre Royal, Dublin. Daly first ap- 

Sared on the Dublin stage as Lord Townley. 
e was well received, and subsequently at- 
tained to first-class parts in the Dublin theatre. 
His position was much improved by his mar- 
riage with Mrs. Lister, a popular actress and 
singer of high personal character, and pos- 
sessed of considerable property. The pecu- 
niary embarrassments ol Ryder enabled Daly 
to acquire the lease of Smock Alley Theatre, 
Dublm, which he opened in 1781. Some of 
the most eminent actors of the time performed 
there under his management. Among them 
were John Philip Kemble, Macklin, Mrs. 
Jordan, Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Billington, and 
Mrs. Siddons. On the insolvency of Ryder 
and of Crawford, his successor at (5row Street 
Theatre, Daly became proprietor of that esta- 
blishment, as well as of Smock Alley and of 
some Irish provincial theatres. In November 
1786 Daly obtained a patent from the crown 
for a theatre royal at Dublin, with important 
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rights in relation to theatrical performances 
throughout IreUnd. In 1788 the Theatre 
Royal, Crow Street, was opened by Daly 
after an expenditure of 12,000/. on its re- 
building and decoration. The house had for 
a short time a profitable career ; but its re- 
ceipts were soon diminished by the establish- 
ment of Astley's Amphitheatre, and hj fire- 
quent disturbances within the theatre itsel£ 
These were supposed to be instigated, or at 
least encouraged, by the severe strictures on 
Daly which appeared in two Dublin news- 
papers, the * Evening Post ' and the * Weekly 
Packet.* John Magee, an eccentric and ener- 
getic man, the proprietor and editor of these 
journals, continuously published in them dia- 
tribes, in prose and verse, against Daly and 
his associate, Francis Higgins, a wealthy so- 
licitor of obscure origin and low repute, who 
was believed to be confidentially employed 
by the chief justice, Lord Clonmel, ana Eng- 
lish government officials in Ireland. In ad- 
dition to imputations against Daly in his 
Erivate and public capacity, Ma^ee charged 
im with having improperly obtained a large 
sum from lottery-offices in Dublin, by hav- 
ing anticipated information from London by 
means of carrier pigeons. Legal proceedings 
for libel were in 1789 instituted by Daly 
against Magee, and the latter was imprisonea, 
being unable to find bail for 7,800/., the 
amount of the * fiats ' or warrants issued against 
him by the chief justice. Questions as to the 
legality of these. * fiats ' were argued in the 
court of king's bench, Dublin, and discussed 
in the House of Commons there. Mateo's 
trial took place in June 1790, in the king's 
bench, before Lord Clonmel and a special 
jury. On Daly's behalf eleven eminent bar- 
risters were engaged, including John Phil- 
pot Curran, and '2001. damages were awarded. 
Daly's theatrical revenue was much dimi- 
nished by the establishment of a private 
theatre at Dublin in 1792 by some of the 
principal nobility and gentry, under the di- 
rection of Frederick E. Jones. In that year 
a series of statements depreciatory of Daly's 
character and management were published 
anonymously at London, as a portion of an 
answer to an attack on the eminent actress, 
Mrs. Billington. On the ground of the decay of 
the drama in Ireland under the management 
of Daly a memorial from persons of import- 
ance was in 1796 presented to the viceroy. 
Earl Camden, in favour of authorising the 
establishment of a new theatre royal in 
Dublin, under F. E. Jones. This movement 
was opposed by Daly, and the subject was 
referred to the consideration of the law offi- 
cers of the crown. After a lengthened in- 
quiry and negotiations an ag^ement was 



effected in 1797 by which Daly, in considera- 
tion of annuities for himself and his children, 
transferred his interest in the Dublin theatres 
to Jones. These arrangements were made 
under the immediate supervision of the lord- 
lieutenant and the law officers of the goyem- 
ment. An annual pension of 100/. was in 
1798 granted by the crown to Daly. He 
died at Dublin in September 1813. 

[Hibernian Magazine, 1785; Dublin Chronicle, 
1788; Trial of John Magee, 1790; Answer to 
Memoirs of Mrs. Billington, 1792; Anthologia 
Hibemica, 1794 ; Dramatic Mirror, 1808 ; Gent, 
Mag. 1814; Boaden's Life of J. P. Kemble, 
1825; Recollections of J. O'Keeffe. 1826; 
Boaden's Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, 1827; Be- 
miniscences of M. Kelly, 1 826 ; manuscripts rela- 
tive to Dublin theatres ; Hist, of City of Dublin, 
vol. ii. 1859; Life of Sir M. A. Shee, 1860; 
Prior's Life of E. Malone, I860.] J. T. G. 

DALY, ROBERT (1783-1872), bishop of 
Cashel and Waterford, younger son of Denis 
Daly [q. v.], bv Henrietta, only daughter 
and heiress of ftobert Maxwell, first earl of 
I Famham, was bom at Dunsandle, co. Gal- 
! way, on 8 June 1783. Having entered Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, as a fellow-commoner 
in 1799, he gained the gold medal in 1803, 
and graduated B.A. in the same year. He 
proceeded M.A. in 1832 and B.D. and D.D. in 
1843. In 1807 he was ordained a deacon, and 
was admitted to priest's orders in the follow- 
ing year. From 1809 to 1843 he held the 
prt'bend of Holy Trinity in the diocese of 
Cork ; from 1814 to 1843 the prebend of Sta- 
I gonil and the rectory of Powerscourr in the 
! diocese of Dublin, and in 1842 was declared 
i dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, })y the court of 
delegates appointed to try the validity of an 
election held on 8 Dec. 1840, in which the 
Rev. James Wilson, D.D. (precentor of St. 
Patrick's, and soon after bishop of Cork, 
Cloyne, and Ross), had been the other can- 
didate. Daly was raised to the bishopric of 
the united dioceses of Cashel, Emly, Water- 
ford, and Lismore, by patent dated 12 Jan. 
1843. For many years, both before and after 
his elevation to tlie bench of bishops, his name 
was a household word throughout the church 
of Ireland. lie was an eminent leader of the 
evangelical section, and in him the various 
religious societies connected with the church 
found at all times a v«Ty munificent contri- 
but or. He was a preacher of considerable 
force and energy, maintaining his own prin- 
ciples with great consistency, and ever ready 
to do battle on their behalf. lie died 16 Feb. 
1872, and was buried in the cathedral of 
Waterford. 

I )aly was the author of several printed ser- 
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mons and charges, and of various detached 
tracts on religious and moral subjects ; he was 
also a frequent contributor to ecclesiastical 
periodicals. In 1832 he edited an edition 
of Bishop O'Brien's 'Focaloir Gaoidhilge- 
Sax-Bh6arla, or Irish-English Dictiona^/ &c. 
A 12mo volume, entitled * Letters and Papers 
of Viscountess Powerscourt/ was edited by 
him in 1839, and has passed through at least 
eight editions. His valuable library included 
a nne and rare collection of bibles and prayer- 
books, which was sold by auction in London 
a short time before his death, the proceeds 
being applied by him to a benevolent purpose. 

[Burke's Peerage (1880). 416; Dublin Uni- 
versity Calendars; Todd's Catalogue of Dublin 
Graduates, 141 ; Personal Recollections of Bishop 
Daly, by an old Parishioner ; Men of the Time 
(1868), 161 ; Brady's Records of Cork, Clojne, 
and Boss, i. 108; Cotton's Fasti Ecclesiae Hi- 
bemicse, i. 31, 264, ii. 109, 179 ; Supplement, 1 ; 
Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette (February 1872), 
xiv. 46.] B. H. B. 

DALYELL, Sib JOHN GRAHAM 
(1776-1851), antiquary and naturalist, the 
second son of Sir Robert Dalyell, fourth 
baronet, who died in 1791, by Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Nicol Graham of Gartmore, 
Perthshire, was bom at Binns, Linlithgow- 
shire, in August 1776. AVhen an infant he 
fell from a table upon a stone floor and be- 
came lame for life. He attended classes first at 
St. Andrews, and secondly at the university 
of Edinburgh, and while there qualified him- 
self for the Scotch bar, and became a member 
of the Faculty of Advocates in 1796. The 
work in the parliament-house proved to be 
too fatiguing for him, but he acquired a con- 
siderable business as a consulting advocate, 
and although a younger son and not wealthy 
he made it a rule of nis legal practice not to 
accept a fee from a relative, a widow, or an 
orphan. In 1797 he was elected a member 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
and was chosen the first vice-president of 
that society ; he also became a member of the 
Society of Arts for Scotland, and served as 
president 1839-40. Devotinff himself to let- 
ters with an enthusiasm whicn animated him 
to the last, he soon turned his attention to 
the manuscript treasures of the Advocates' 




Diary of Robert Birrell, burgess of Edin- 
burgh from 1532 to 1608.' This was followed 
in 1801 by * Scottish Poems of the Sixteenth 
Century,* in 2 vols. In the preface to this 
work the author says that in the course of 
his preparatory researches he had examined 



about seven hundred volumes of manuscripts. 
In addition to his knowledge of antiquarian 
lore he had also an extensive acquaintance 
with natural history, and in 1814 gave to 
the public his very valuable * Observations 
on several Species of Planarise, illustrated by 
coloured figures of living animals.' On 22 Aug. 
1836 he was created a knight by letters patent, 
and on 1 Feb. 1841 succeeded his brother, Sir 
James Dalyell, as sixth baronet of Binns. 
* Rare and Remarkable Animals of Scotland, 
with practical observations on their nature,' 
he finished in 2 vols, in 1847. The publica- 
tion of this beautifully engraved work was 
unfortunately delayed for nearly five years, 
owing to a dispute and a law process with 
the engraver, and the delay deprived Dalyell 
of the full credit of several of his discoveries 
in connection with medusae. The first volume 
of his last and great work, * The Powers of 
the Creator displayed in the Creation, or 
Observations on Life amidst the various 
forms of the humbler Tribes of Animated 
Nature,' was published in 1861. The second 
volume, after the author's death, was brought 
out in 1853, under the superintendence of 
his sister. Miss Elizabeth Dalyell, and Pro- 
fessor John Fleming, D.D., while the third 
volume was delayed until 1858. Dalyell be- 
came an enrolled member of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland in 1807, 
and in 1817 was presented by his fellow mem- 
bers with a piece of plate lor the invention 
of *a self-regulating calendar.' He was 
one of the original promoters of the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens of Edinburgh and ^ preses ' of 
the board of directors in 1841. He died 
at 14 Great King Street, Edinburgh, 7 June 
1851, and was buried beiside his ancestry in 
Abercom Church. He was never married, 
and his successor in the baronetcy was his 
brother. Sir William Cunningham Cavendish 
Dalyell. Besides the publications already 
mentioned Sir John Dalyell was the author, 
editor, or translator of the following works : 
1. * Tracts on the Nature of Animals and 
Vegetables,' by L. Spallanzani, a translation, 
1799, and another translation of the same 
work in 1803. 2. ' Journal of the Transac- 
tions in Scotland during the contest between 
the adherents of Queen Mary and those of 
her Son,' by R. Bannatyne, 1806. 3. 'A 
Tract chiefly relative to Monastic Antiquities, 
with some account of a recent search for the 
remains of the Scottish kings interred in the 
abbey of Dunfermline,' 1809 ; a copy of this 
book in vellum is believed to have been the 
only work printed on vellum in Scotland for 
nearly three centuries. 4. * Some Account 
of an Ancient Manuscript of Martial's Epi- 
grams/ 1811. 6. 'Shipwrecks and Disasters 
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1812, 3 roU. 6. 'The Cbronicles of Scot- 
land,' br R. iJniJsaj, 1814. ". ' Ajmak of 
ScotUn'd, 1514-lSSl,' bj 0. Harioie^buike, 
1811. 8. ' Remarka on the Antioaitiee, il- 
liuttated b; the channlaries, of the Episcopal 
See of AberdeeD,' 1S20. 9. * Obserrationa on 
the Natural Hiatorr of Bees," hv F. Huber, 
1621. 10. ■ Historical Illustration of the 
Origin and Pn^resj of the PassionB and 
their InflueDce on theConduct of Mankiiid,' 
1825,2yols. U. ' A Brief .\nalyei8 of the 
Aocient Records of the Biebopric of Moray,' 
1826. 12. ■ A Brief Analysis of the Chir- 
tularies of the Abber of Cambuskeuneth, the 




Darker Superstitiotis of Scotland, Uluatrated 
from History and Practice,' 18-^. U. ' Mu- 
ueal Memoirs of Scotland,' 1S19. 15. ■ Mu- 
sical Practice,* a work left ia manuscript. 
He WM also a contributor to the ' Philoso- 
phical Journal,' ' Reports of the British As- 
sociation,' 'New PhiloeophicalJoumal,''Eii- 
cycIopEedia Britannica,' Douglas's ' Peerage,' 
and Burke's ' Buronetage.' 

[Memoirs and portrait preBl«d lo vol. lii. of 

The Power of the Crealor (1868): 6enl. Mitg. 

August I86I, pp. 19S-6: Ulustnied Londoo 

News, 14 June l&Sl, p. 545, and 6 Dee. p. 663.] 

O. C. B. 

DALTELL or DALZELL, ROBERT, 
second Eabl of Cui^cwatu (li. 10»1), was 
the eldest son of Sir Robert Dalyell, created 
earl of Camwath in 1039, and Msrcaret, 
daughter of Sir Robert Crichton of Clunie. 
He succeeded bis father in the earldom about 
the close of 1639. In the dispute with the 
covenanters he firom ihe beginning sided 
with the king, and, it is charitably to be 
hoped, chiefiv on this account is styled by 
Robert Baillie 'a monstre of pTofanlty' 
(Letters and Journal*, ii. 78). Being absent 
from Scotland vhen the parliament met in 
July 1B41, he was one of the noblemen sum- 
moned to present himself at the market- 
croeaof Edinburgh or the pier of Leith within 
sirty dnys on pain of forfeiture (Spaldlso, 
Memorials, ii. 67). He had not subscribed 
the coTeuaut when Charies on 17 Aug. visited 
the parliameot, and therefore, with other 
noblemen, had to remain in ' the next room' 
(Bauuitk, AimaU, iii. 44). On 17 Sept. he 
I was, however, nominated a tnem1>er of the 

I privy council (Acts of the Parliament of 

I Seolland, v. 676) ; but as on 3 Out. it was 

^^^^ iDported to the house that Camwath the 
^^^^knevious night had said to William Dick 
^^^Huliat now we had three kings, and by Ood 



two of them behoved to want the head' 
(BALFotTB, Annab, iii. 101), thus t 
' grate execrations ' on the pari of Han 
and Argyll, it was not surprisinj 
name should have been included ai 
of the privy councillors which I 
on 13 Nov. deleted oat of the rol 
by the king (lift. 109). On22Juneheatl« 
the convention of the Estates, and the fol- 
lowing day information wad laid against 
him for treasonable correspondence with the 
queen {Act* of the Parliament of Scotland, 
vi 6). To this he immediately made a reply, 
but after the adjournment to dinner failed to 
present himself when his case was about to 
be fiirther considered, and incurred a fine of 
10,000/. Scots for 'contempt and contuniacie' 
(SFUSiirs, Memorial*, ii. 255), the money 
being obtained irom Sir William Dick, wbo 
was in debt to the earl for a large sum. 
Csmwath, deeming it unadvisable to place 
himself in the power of his opponent^ went to 
the king, and on 18 Aug. was put to the 
bom. It is to an indiscretion on the part of 
Camwath that Clarendon chieSy attributes 
the defeat of the rovalists at Naseby on 
14 June 1614. .\ccor^ng to Clarendon, the 
king with bis reserve of hotse was about to 
charge the horse of the enemv, who had 
broken his left wing, ' when the Earl of Carn- 
wath, who rode next to him, on a sudden laid 
his hand on the bridle of the king's horse, and, 
swearing two or three fuU-mouthed Scottish 
oaths (for of that nation he was), said, " Will 
you go upon jont death in an instant P " and 
before his mojeaty understood what he would 
I have turned Lis horse round ; upon which a 
word ran through the troops "that ther 
I should march to the right hand," which led 
J them both from charging the enemy and 
I assisting their own men. Ijpon this tliey all 
turned their horses, and rode upon the spur, 
as if they were every man to shift for him- 
self (Sutory of the lUbellion, Oxford edit. 
ii. 863-i). Tile story, however, ia uncor- 
roborated. Camwath, with other Scottish 
gentlemen, served under Ixrd Digby, wbo in 
1615 was appointed lieutcnant-eeneral of the 
forces north of the Trent. After Difby's 
defeat in October at Sherborne in Yorkdiii«, 
Camwath retreated with him to Dumfries, 
and embarked with liim to the Isle of Han, 
whence they pBMed over to Ireland, the troopa 
' being left by them to shift for themselves ' 
(fi. 943). The process of forfeiture against 
the ElU'l of Camwath was finally completed 
on 35 Feb. 1645, when he was declared guilty 
of treason, and ordained to behanged, iCawn, 
and quartered, and whoever should kill him 
it, was de[:lared should do good service to his 
country (Hiuotm, AnnaU, iii. 282). The 
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forfeitTiR! did not, however, extend to his 
issue, and his eldest son Gavin, who hud not 

i'oined the rojalists, and hud obtained fKirn 
lie fiiCber a grant of the fee of the barony of 
Carnwttth, received in April IMS a chnrter 
under the great seal of the earldom of Cam- 
wath, after he had paid a hundred thousand 
merkaScotsonaccount of his father's life-rent. 
The lact tjmt Qavin assumed the title has ted 
Douglas, in the ' Scotcli Peerage,' erroneously 
to stale that the second earl had died before 
this, and has introduced also some uncertainty 
in the references to the Karl of Camwath in 
contemporary writers. Thus, it was the son 
and not the father who, as recorded by Bal- 
four, subscribed the covenant and oath of par- 
liament on 31 July 164(i {ii. iii. 299), and is 
subsequently mentioned as taking part in the 
proce^^ingsof theEstates. On In May 1650 
an act was passed precluding the father — 
described merely as Sir Robert Dalyell — with 
other persons, from entering ' within the king- 
dom mim beyond seas with his majesty until 
they give satisfaction to the church and state' 
■(i6.iii.l4),butCharlea II after his recognition 
by the Srota in 1651 took immediate meuaures 
to have him restored to his estates and honours 
(AcU of the FarliaTnmt of Scotland, vi. 604, 
«06, 614, 623). It was the father and not 
the son, as is frequently staled, who was 
the Earl of Camwath tuien prisoner at the 
■battle of Worcester. On 10 Sept. 1651 he 
"was ordered to be committed to the Tower 
(Slate JPapen, Data. &ei. 1051, v. 4S2). On 
i? Dec 1651 he was allowed the liberty of 
the Tower, to walk for the preservation of 
his health (ii. 1651-2,'p. 67), and on 26 June 
3652 liberty was given him to go to Epsom 
for sii weeks to drink the waters (>'£. 301). 
He died in June 1654. In 1661 a commission 
was appointed to inquire ' into the losses and 
eufferingaaustainedbythedeceast Robert earl 
of Carnwath, and Ouvin, now earl of Cam- 
wath, his Sonne, during the late troubles' 
C Aclg of the Parliammt of Scotland, vii. 337). 
By his wife Christian, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Douglasof Ununlanrig, he had two sons, 
Gavin, third earl, and the Hon. William 
DalyeU. 

[Balfoor'B Annals ; Arts of the Parliament of 
Scottnnd. vols, v., vi., vii. ; Spalding's Memorials 
of the Troubles; Nicolia'a Diury ; fiordoo's 
Soots Affairs; Slate Papers, Dom. Ser„ 1061-*; 
Kobert BBJUie's LotlerB and JoumnLt ; Outhrie's 
Uemoirs ; Dongtsa's Scutch PcomgB (Wood), i. 
311-12; Irving's Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, 
ii. 518-17-1 T. F. H. 

DALYELL or DALZELL, Sir ROBERT 
iixth Earl oy Car.vwath (d. 1737), was the 
eldest son of Sir John Dalyell of Glenae, 



Dumfriesshire, by his wife Harriet, second 
daughter of Sir William Murray of Stanhope, 
bart. He was educated at the university ot 
Cambridge, and like his other relations was 
a zealous supnorter of the Stuarts. On the 
death of the fifth earl of Camwath in 1703 
he succeeded him as sixth ear! ; but the pro- 
perty of Camwath had previous to this been 
sold by the fourth earl to Sir Georg« Lock- 
hart, lord president of the Court of Session. 
His brother, the Hon. John Dalyell, who 
was married to a daughter of Viscount Ken- 
mure, on learning of the arrival of the Earl 
of Mar in 1715 resigned his commission as 
captain in the army, and set off immediately 
to the earl's residence at EUiock, to give the 
news and obtain the co-operation ot the 
other Jacobite noblee of the south of Scot- 
land. On 27 Aug. the Earl of Camwath 
attended the so-called htmting-match con- 
vened by the Earl of Har at Aberdeen, and 
beine summoned to Edinburgh to give bail 
for his alle^ance he disregarded the sum- 
mons. He joined the forces which, under 
Viscount Kenmure, assembled at Moffat on 
1 1 Oct., and on the arrival at Kelso William 
Irvine, his episcopalian chaplain, on 23 Oct. 
delivered the identical sennonhehad preached 
in the highlands twenty-six years before, in 
the presence of Dundee. On their arrival at 
Langholm on 30 Oct. a detachment of two 
hundred horse, divided into squadrons com- 
manded respectively by Lords tVintoun and 
Camwath, were sent forward in advance 
to hold Dumfries; but tejiming at Eccle- 
fechan that it was strongly defended, infor- 
mation was sent to Viscount Kenmure, who 
determined to abandon the intended attack, 
and led his forces into England. The Earl 
of Camwath and his brother, the Hon. John 
Dalyell, were both taken prisoners at l^reston 
on 14 Nov. The latter was tried by court- 
mariial as a deserter, but was able to prove 
that be had resigned his commission before 
joining the rebels. The earl, along with 
Viscount Kenmure and the other leaders of 
the southern rebellion in Scotland, were im- 

CLched on 18 Jan. before the House of 
rds for high treason, when he pleaded 
guilty and threw himself on the mercy of the 
King. He was condemned, with the other 
I, to be beheaded, but was respited, until 
ultimately hia life was protected by the in- 
demnity. He was four times married: first, 
to Ijody Grace Montgomery, third daughter 
of the ninth Earl of Eglinton, by whom ho 
had two daughters; second, to Onzelgdaugh- 
"" of Alexander Urqiihart of Newhall, by 
jm he had a son, Alexander, who suc- 
ceeded to the estates ; third, to Margaret, 
daughter of John Hamilton of Bangor, by 
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whom he had a daughter ; and fourth, to Mar- 
garet, third daughter of Thomas Vincent of 
Bamburgh Orange, Yorkshire, by whom he 
had a son. 

[DoaglAs's Scottish Peerage (Wood), i. 313; 
State Trials, xv. 762-806 ; Patten's History of 
the Rebellion in Scotland, 1717; Hill Burton's 
History of Scotland.] T. F. H. 

DALYELL or DALZELL, THOMAS 
(1699:-'-1685), of Binns, ^neral, was de- 
scended from a family which possessed the 
barony of Dalyell as early as the thirteenth 
century, and, having acquired the property 
of Camwath about the end of the sixteenth 
century, was ennobled in the person of Sir 
Robert Dalyell, who was created Lord Dal- 
yell 18 Sept. 1628, and Earl of Camwath in 
1C39. The general's father, Thomas Dalyell, 
who acquired the property of Binns, Linlith- 
gowshire, in 1629, was a second cousin of the 
first Earl of Camwath, and his mother, Janet 
Bruce, was the daughter of the first Lord 
Bruce of Kinloss. lie was bom about 1599, 
and seems to have taken part in the Rochelle 
expedition in 1628 as captain in the Earl of 
Morton's regiment (State Papers j Dom. Ser. 
1628, p. 320). In 1640 he was serving under 
Major Robert Monro at Aberdeen, and on 
3 July was sent with fifty-eight musketeers to 

Srotect two Scottish barques which had been 
riven into the cove by a ship of war (Spald- 
ing, MemorialSy i. 296). He accompanied 
Monro in his expedition to Ireland 8 April 
1642, havinjT t)btained a commission as colonel 
to command 2,500 men (Hut. MSS. Cojmn. 
9th Kep. pt. ii. appendix, p. 236). For a con- 
siderable time he was in command at Carrick- 
fergus, and on 1 Aug. 1649 received from Sir 
George Monro, who had succeeded his father, 
Robert Monro, as general, the management of 
the customs there {ib. 236). On the capitula- 
tion of Carrickfergus he obtained from Sir 
Charles Coote a free pa^is, dated 15 Aug. 1650, 
to go out of Ireland whither he pleased {ib. 
236 ), but on 4 June had, with other prominent 
royalists, been banished the kingdom of Scot- 
land on pain of death (Nicolls, Dinry^ 14; 
Balfour, Annah^ iv. 42). He therefore re- 
mained some time in Ireland, and on 30 Dec. 
1650 appealed against the order of banishment 
made in his absence and without hearing his 
defence i^Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, 
vol. vi., pt. ii., p. 638). On 6 May following 
he was appointed by the king a general major 
of foot, and fought on 3 Sept. at Worcester, 
where his brigade, which had possessed them- 
selves of St. Johns, without any great resist- 
ance laid down their arms and craved quar- 
ter (Boscobel Tracts, p. 34). Dalyell was 
taken prisoner, and on 16 Sept. committed 



to the Tower {State Papers, Dom. Ser., 1661, 
p. 432), five shillings a week being allowed 
for his maintenance {ib. 1651-2, p. 96). He 
escaped in the following May, and, although 
a committee was appomted 1 June to ex- 
amine into the manner of his escape {ib. 
1651-2, p. 272), and an order made to search 
for him {ib. 566), got clear off to the conti- 
nent. In March 1654 he appeared off the 
northern coasts of Scotland, and assisted in 
the rebellion in the highlands in that year, 
being lieutenant-^neral of infiantry imder 
Middleton {Cat. Clarendon State Papers, iL 
305). He was specially excluded from Crom- 
well's act of grace, and on 4 May a reward of 
200/. and a free pardon was offered hj Oeneral 
Monck to any one who should deliver him, 
or any one of certain other prominent rebels, 
up to the English garrison dead or alive 
{Cal- Clarendon State Papers,n. 365 ; Thurloe 
State Papers, ii. 261). He reached the con- 
tinent again in safety, and there received 
from Charles a special letter of thanks dated 
Cologne 30 Dec. 1654. The royalist cause be- 
ing for the time hopeless, Dalyell determined 
to enter foreign service, and received from 
Charles II, 17 Aug. 1655, a letter of recom- 
mendation to the King of Poland, another 
to Prince RadziviU, and also a general pass 
and recommendation (all printea in the Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. pt. ii. 235, from the ori- 
ginals at Binns). On the strength of these 
recommendations he was made a lieutenant- 
general by the Czar Michaelovitch, who had 
special use for the services of him and other 
Scotch officers, in introducing a more regular 
system of discipline into his army. After tak- 
ing part in the wars against the Poles, Dalyell 
obtained the rank of full general, in which ca- 
pacity he serv-ed in several campaigns against 
the Tart4irs and Turks. In 1665, at the re- 
quest of Charles II, who was in need of his 
services in Scotland, he obtained permission 
from the czar to return * to his countrv,' with 
a patent testifying that he was * a man of 
virtue and honour, and of great experience 
in military affairs ' (ib. 236). On 19 July 
1666 he was appointed commander-in-chief 
in Scotland (ib. 237), with the special pur- 
pose of curbing the covenanters. A com- 
mission was also given him to raise a troop 
of horse in the regiment of which Lieutenant- 
general Drummond was colonel (ib. 236), and 
another making him colonel of ten companies 
I of a regiment of foot (ib. 236). On 28 Nov. 
j he dispersed the covenanters at Rullion Green 
I in the Pentlands, taking many prisoners with 
I him to Edinburgh. His forces were then 
I ordered to lie in the west, * where,' says Bur- 
I net, * Dalyell acted the Muscovite too grossly. 
I He threatened to spit men and to roast them, 
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and he killed some in cold blood, or rather 
in hot blood, for he was then drunk when he 
ordered one to be handed because he would 
not tell where his father was for whom he 
was in search. When he heard of any that 
did not go to church, he did not trouble 
himself to put a fine upon him, but he set as 
many soldiers upon him as should eat him up 
in a night. By this means all people were 
struck with such a terror that they came 
recnlarly to church. And the clergy were so 
delighted with it that they used to speak of 
that time as the_poets do of the golden age ' 
(Btjbnbt, Oion Tim/R, ed. 1838, p. 161). Al- 
though such statements are oft«n exaggerated, 
it must be borne in mind that Burnet was 
not biassed in favour of the covenanters. 
There can be no doubt that Dalyell had re- 
course to harsh methods of punishment, learnt 
when serving the czar. The peremptory fierce- 
ness of his manner and his violent threats 
were, however, frequently sufficiently effec- 
tual without resort to extreme measures. He 
was a plain, blunt soldier, desirous chiefly to 
perform his duty to his sovereign as effi- 
ciently as possible ; and had no doubts of 
the justice of persecuting those who did not 
conform to the religion of all good royalists. 
* He was bred up very hardy from his youth,' 
says Captain Oreichton, 'both in diet and 
clothing ; he never wore a peruke, nor did 
he shave his beard since the murder of king 
Charles I. In my time his head was bald, 
which he covered only with a beaver hat, 
the brim of which was not above three inches 
broad. His beard was white and bushy, and 
yet reaching down almost to his girdle. He 
usually went to London once or twice a year, 
and then only to kiss the king's hand, who 
had a great esteem for his worth and valour' 
(* Memoirs of Captain John Creichton' in 
Swift's Works^ ed. Scott, vol. xii). The 
eccentric appearance of Dalyell no doubt ex- 
cited the imaginations of the peasantry. He 
was reputed by them to be a wizard, in league 
with the Satanic powers, and therefore bullet- 
proof, the bullets having been seen plainly 
on several occasions to recoil from his person 
when discharged against him. 

Relentless though DalyeU was against 
persistent nonconformists, his better feelings 
were easily touched through his royalist sen- 
timents. When Captain John Paton of Mea- 
dowbank was about to be examined before 
the privy coimcil, a soldier tuunted him with 
being a rebel. * Sir,' retorted Paton, ' I have 
done more for the king perhaps than you have 
done — I fought for him at Worcester.' * Yes, 
John, you are right — that is true,' said Dal- 
yell ; and, striking the soldier with his cane, 
added, ' I will teach you, sirrah, other man- 



ners than to abuse a prisoner such as this.' 
A less pleasing illustration of Dalyell's chole- 
ric temper, manifested, however, under strong 
provocation, is given by Fountadnhall. The 
covenanter Oamock having ' at a committee 
of council railed on General Dalyell, calling 
him a Muscovian beast, who used to roast 
men, the general struck him with the pom- 
mel of his shable on the face till the blood 
sprung ' {Historical Notices, 332). Another 
act of severity recorded by Fountainhall was 
doubtless attributable to nis sensitive regard 
for royalty. During the Duke of York's visit 
to Edmburgh in 1681 a sentinel was found 
asleep at the gates of the abbey of Holyrood 
when the Duke of York passea, upon which 
Dalyell immediately condemned him to be 
shot, his life only being spared through the 
intervention of the duke (Historical Observes. 
28). 

Dalyell, after the action of Rullion Green, 
was created a privy councillor, being sworn 
3 Jan. 1667. He also obtained various for- 
feited estates, including those of Mure of 
Caldwell, which remained in the possession 
of the DalyeUs till after the revolution. 
From 1678 till his death he represented his 
native county of Linlithgow in parliament. 
His self-esteem was deeply wounded by the 
apparent slight put upon his services through 
the appointment of tne Duke of Monmouth 
as commander-in-chief in June 1679, and, 
having refused to serve under him, he was 
not present at the battle of Bothwell Bridge. 
Charles II, who always regarded his eccentri- 
cities with good-humoured indulgence, and 
usually addressed him familiarly as ^ Tom Dal- 
yell,' salved, however, his wounded feelings by 
issuing a new commission reappointing him 
commander-in-chief , with the practical control 
of the forces, the appointment of the Duke of 
Monmouth, who was styled lord-general by 
the nrivy council, remaining chiefly nominal. 
Witn tms commission Dalyell arrived shortly 
after the close of the battle, and at once toot 
prompt measures for the apprehension of the 
fugitives. On account of representations made 
to the king of the necessity of more stringent 
measures against the covenanters, Dalyell 
was on 6 Nov. declared commander-in-cnief 
of the forces in Scotland, 'and only to be 
accountable and judgeable by his majesty 
himself, for he would not accept otherwise ' 
(FoTJNTAiNHALL, Historical Notices, 243). 
He was also appointed a commissioner of 
justiciary, with tne advice of nine others, to 
execute justice on such as had been at Both- 
well Bridge {ib. 264). On Christmas day, 
1680, learning that the students of Edin- 
burgh University intended to bum an effigy 
of the pope, Dalyell marched his troops from. 
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Leith to the Canongate, but failed to prevent The patent of baronetcy is unique, inasmuch 
them canying out their programme. Nor, as it gives the dignity to heirs female and of 
although several students were captured and entail succeeding to the estate of Binns. Thus, 
threatened with torture, and areward offered as the second baronet died unmarried, the 
for the leaders, was information obtained baronetcy descended to James Ment«ith of 
sufficient for the conviction of any one. On Auldcathy, son of the second baronet's sister, 
15 Nov. 1681 Dalyell received a commission who ossumedthe additional name of Dalyell. 
to enri>l the celebrated regiment of the Scots Four sons and three daughters are mentioned 
Greys ( if w^. -V6V>'. Cdmm, 9th l^p. ii.237^,8o in the general's entail of 3 Aug. 1682. The 
called originally not from the colour of tiieir second son, also named Thomas, a colonel of 
horses but of the men's long overcoats. They foot, who was engaged at the battle of the 
were armed with sword, pistol, and musket, ]k>yne, settled in Ireland, and acquired by 
for ser\'ice on horseback or on foot, and con- grant from Queen Anne the estate of Tick- 
sisted of six companies of fifty-nine each, in- nevin, in the county Kildare, but this branch 
eluding officers. In a document (printed in became extinct in 1766, when the property 
the Mittcellany of the Maitland Club) signed in Ireland came to the descendants of John, 
by Charles ll at Windsor 16 June 1684, a the third son, another colonel of foot, who 
list is given of the Scottish forces under Dal- commanded the 2l8t fusiliers at the battle of 
yell irrespective of the militia. With these Blenheim, and was killed while leading the 
thoroughly disciplined troops he easily re- first charge on the village of Blenheim. He 
strained any serious manifestationof thecove- was theprogenitor of the Dal^ells of Lingo in 
nanting spirit ; although, of course, the influ- Fife. The fourth son. Captain Charles Dal- 
ence of his rigour on covenanting convictions yell, took part in the Danen expedition, and 
was utterly fruitless. As he grew older Dal- died there, leaving his brother John his heir, 
yell became more testy. In Napier's * Life DalvelFs toipv-n house in Edinburgh wassitu- 
of Graham of Claverhouse,' several amusing ated a little off the Canongate, on the north 
instances are given of the slights to which side, opposite John Street, but was removed 
that ambitious officer had to submit from , within the present century (Wilson, Me- 
Dalvell. Latterly his duties were compara- > moriaU of Edinburgh, "290-1), As would ap- 
tively light, and he is said to have spent ; pear from the picture of him in full uniform 
much of his time at his paternal estate of with his general's baton, painted probably in 
Binns, which In: adorned with * avenues, large I 1675 by Reilly for the Duke of liothes, and 
]»nrk.s. and fine gnrtlons, pleasing himself with ; now in 1-reslie House, Fifeshire, he in his later 
tho cultun.' of curious plants and flowers.' On years shaved his bear<i. A picture in which 
the :ic.'t.'-<ion nf .Iam»*s II in ItW.") bo n»r»MVO(l lu* has the beard, and rt'garded as the original 
i'(nnnitn<latinn ami a]>proval undrr tht'^'-nMit by Paton, trom which the Vanderbanr print 
seal I'l" hiri conduct in Scntland. and an en- was done, is in the ])<\<isossion of Sir Robert 
larL^ed oonimi^-^i'm as nnninantler-in-chief. Dalyell,K.C.I.E.,oft lie India Council. There 
Ca])tain Civiirlitou states that the catholic are also two paint ings of the general at Hi nns, 
faith y>i James wc^ild pmbahly have ]>laced one ]>rol»ably a copy of the Iveilly. A pair of 
Dalvell in a ])erplcvinir dilomma hatl he lived, vcr}* heavy cavalier boots, and an enonn«ius 
lie (lietl >u(Menly of an apoplexy at his town doubl»»-handed sword, re])uted to have Ikh^u 
liou-e in the Caniuiiratc, on Sunday evening the general's, are now jireserved at Lingo, 
'2-^ A nil. Ui*^-'). He was buried ])n">bably in Fifeshire. 

Alx^n-oni Church, near Binns, on 1 Sept., ; [ReiH)rt on the- Muniments of Sir Robort Os- 
and ' L'ot,' says Fountainhall, *a very splon- lx)rn('I)alyoll,l)an:>n**tofriinns, Uist.MSS.Comm. 
did buriall after the military forme, being 9th Rep. pt. ii. 230-8 ; Captain Croightons Mo- 
attcnded bv the standintif forces, horse and | nioirs in Swift's Works; Thurloe State Papers, 
fo»»t. present at Kdinburdi, Jind six pieces of | ii.; State P.-ipcrs. Dom. Ser., 1654-67; W<xl- 
cannon dmwn his herse. with his led horse I rows Suifrrings of the Church of Sc^itlaml ; 

Fountainhall's Historical Notices: ib. Observes; 
Nicollx's I>iary ; Burnet '.s Own Time ; Balfour's 
Annals; Acts of the Parliament of Scotland; 



and L''«'nerars baton, v'Vl'c' ( Iliatonrnl Obfterve:^, 
lM')). ' Some,* a<lds Fountainhall, Svere ol>- 
sorvinrr that few of our generall persons in 
Scotland had come to their grave without 
some tach or note of disgrace which Dalyell 
ha<l not incurred' (ih. L*.'5H). 

Dalvell is said to have married a daughter 
of Ker of (^avers, and by her to have had an 
only son. Captain Thomas Dalyell, who was, 
in n'cognition of his father's services, created 
on 7 Nov. 1G85 a baronet of Nova Scotia. 



DouglJis's Baronage of Scothmd ; (rraingcr's Biog. 
Hist, of Knpland. 4th ed. iii. 380-1 ; Letters to 
the Duke of Diudenlale, 1666-80; Add. MSS. 
2312r)-6-8. 23135. 23246-7, publi-^hed in I^iu- 
derdale I*apers (Camden Soc.) ; Letter^ to 
Charle«< II. Add. MS. 28747; information from 
Sir Robort Dah'ell, K.C.I.E. ; Foster's Members 
of Parliament in Scotland, 1882, p. 94.] 

T. F. II. 
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DALZEL, ANDREW (1742-1806), clas- 
sical scholar, was bom on 6 Oct. 1742, at 
Gateside, on the estate of Newliston, parish 
of Kirkliston, Linlithgowshire. He was the 
youngest of four sons of William Dalzel 
id. 1761), a carpenter, who married Alice 
Linn. He was named after his uncle, An- 
drew Dalzel (d, 22 Nov. 1765), parish minister 
of StoneykirK, Wigtownshire, who adopted 
him on his fathers death. His education 
was superintended b^ John Drysdale, D.D. 
[q. v.], minister of Elirkliston, who sent him 
to the parish school, and thence with a 
brother to the Edinburgh University. He 
was intended for the church, and after gra- 
duating M.A. went through the divinity 
course, but was never licensed. Leaving the 
university, he became tutor in the Lauderdale 
family, having as his pupils James, lord 
Maitland (afterwards eignth earl of Lauder- 
dale), his brother Thomas, and Robert (after- 
wards Sir Robert) Liston, Dalzel's lifelong 
firiend. With his pupils he attended the lec- 
tures on civil law of J ohn Millar at Glasgow. 
He assisted Alexander Adam, LL.D. [q. v.], 
rector of the Edinburgh High School, in the 
preparation of his admirable Latin grammar 
(published May 1772). Robert Hunter, ]jro- 
fessor of Greek in the Edinburgh University, 
was infirm and inefficient. Adam began to 
teach Greek in the high school, an innovation 
against which Principal Robertson, appa- 
rently prompted by Hunter, protested to the 
town council on 14 Nov. 1772 as an invasion 
of the exclusive privilege of the university. 
The protest was meffectual, and Hunter re- 
tired, resigning (for a consideration of 300/.) 
half his salary and all class fees to Dalzel, 
who in December was appointed Joint pro- 
fessor by the town council. In 1774 Dalzel 
travelled with Lord Maitland to Paris, and 
in 1776 accompanied him to Oxford, entered 
at Trinity College, and resided for a term. 
With Thomas Warton, then one of the fel- 
lows, he contracted a friendship which led to 
much correspondence. In 1779 Hunter died, 
aged 75, and Dalzel became sole professor. 
His emoluments were 400/. a year and a 
house. 

Dalzel found the studies of his chair at the 
lowest possible ebb. He did for Greek what 
Pillans (his pupil in Greek) at a later day 
did for Latin, combining exactness of scho- 
larship with the cultivation of a taste for the 
literature of Greece. In his lowest class 
he had to begin each year with the alpha- 
bet. But he succeeded in attracting to his 
higher classes students from all quarters, and 
liis annotated extracts from Greek literature 
were adopted as text-books beyond the limits 
of Scotland. Dalzel was unable to avail him- 



self of the researches of German scholars con- 
ducted in their own language, but he was kept 
informed to some extent of the progress of 
German scholarship by his friend C. A. 
Bottiger at Weimar, and he corresponded in 
Latin with Heyne. 

In 1783 Dalzel assisted in founding the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and became one 
of its secretaries. In 1789 he became a can- 
didate for the office of principal clerk to the 
general assembly, vacated by the death of 
Irysdale in the previous year. His com- 
petitor was Alexander Carlyle [q. v.], who 
on a first count gained 146 votes against 143 
for Dalzel. Carlyle took his place as clerk 
and delivered a speech; but on a scrutiny 
bein^ demanded he gave way, and Dalzel was 
appointed, being the first la3rman w^o had 
ever held the post. Kay the caricaturist 
published a fine tull-length portrait of him as 
* the successful candidate.' In September 1789 
Dalzel obtained a grant of arms and a com- 
mon seal (engraved in October) for the Edin- 
burgh University. These it had never pre- 
viously possessed. He had been (from 1786) 
librarian at the college in conjunction with 
James Robertson, professor oi oriental lan- 
guages, on whose death in 1796 he was ap- 
pointed keeper. Dalzel had a good presence, 
and lectured with grace and dignity. Lord 
Cockbum [q. v.] says : ' He inspired us with 
a vague but sincere ambition of literature, 
and with delicious dreams of virtue and 
poetry.' In private he was exceedingly be- 
loved. He resigned his chair in 1806, George 
Dunbar [q. v.], who had acted as his assistant, 
being promoted to the vacancy. After a long 
illness Dalzel died on 8 Dec. 1806. He is 
buried in the Westminster Abbey of Edin- 
burgh, the graveyard of Old Greyfriars. He 
married (28 April 1786) Anne (6. 18 Oct. 
1761, d. 22 Dec. 1829), daughter of his old 
friend Dnrsdale, and thus became connected 
with the ftimilies of the brothers Adam [q. v.], 
the architects, and of Principal Robertson. 
His courtship had been a long one ; * with a 
siege of five years,' it was said, * he has con- 
quered his Helen.' His family consisted of 
two daughters and three sons. His eldest 
son, Robert, was counsel at Port Mahon ; his 
second son, William, who was in the artil- 
lery, was the only one who left issue ; his 
third son, John (1796-1823), was called to 
the Scottish bar as an advocate in 1818. 

His works are : 1. * Short Genealogy of the 
Family of Maitland, earls of Lauderdale,' 
1786 (printed but not published). 2. * *Avd' 
Xtfirra EWrjviKa "Hcrcrova, sive Collectanea 
Grseca Minora,' &c., 1789, 8vo, often re- 
printed ; edited by Dunbar, Edinburgh, 1821, 
8vo; London, 1836, 8vo; by White, 1849, 8vo; 
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DALZELL, XIOOI. ALEXA^ffDER 

(1*)I7 l«7«|, botaniit.boftKtEdinbuigliOTi 
21 Afrril 1417, m> a ronmber of the Cain- 
watli family. HnWModuaiUsd at Edinburgh 
IIil[h SchwIiBnd itwliwldivinitj under Chal- 
moni. ni'Iirnrefldftd M. A. at Edinburgh Uni- 
ronily in lHi)7. Hid luvo of unience induced 
bill] to ^v" lip \h» int«inllon nf entering the 
nilniatrv. ili.'Witiionn if tbantrlient members 
(if lb'- It-itniiipBl Sonioty in Edinburgh. In 
1H41 ho viiiil«(I MiimlHijr and wm appointed 
Miiituit cnminiMirniHrof eu«toin#. Huetill 
nuraufid hi* botanini vtiidiet, contributing 
Inqu.mt1y to Sir W. IIookHr*! ' JoiimM of 
lliit«ny' sndtol.ho'ProciTOdingn'of theBoIn- 
niool Hocioty of Kdinburjth. He becumo 
forMit ruitfcr of Hpindr, nnd, rni the retirft- 
munt of lit. aWvum, nowHtrvulor of forests, 
llombny, In IH41» \\n tomrauniculMl to the 
llmnlmy A«tiit.ip Horii'ly's ' Ji'umul ' a pftpur 
•lailicrl ' InilinHlioiw of n Ni'w Oenu« of 
I'lanU (if t.hu Onlur AnnonnliniD.' His'Coa- 



Indiao gorenntent. He died at Edmbargfc 

in JaaiwT7 1678, learing a widow and aix 
chitdren- 

[Boysl SoeiMy'i Cktalogiie of Scienti fie pHpoi : 
Bookar'* Joamal of BMaor. tdIi. U. lij. iv. ; 
TruiMetion of the linnao Societir ; AUkmcobi. 
2 Feb. 1678, p. 162 ; conunniiicslWD tram Mo. 
Dalttll.] B. H-T. 

DALZELL, ROBERT 0662-1758), ge- 
neral, whose name is (lenerally minpelt ' Dal- 
xiet,' belonged to the family of the evls of 
Carnwstb, thereca^rds of wltich.for the period 
of hia birth, are imperfect. He was bom in 
1603, and is described as having ent«i«d the 
military service at an early age, and 'made 
eighteen campaigns under tbe greatest com- 
manders in Europe-' (GaiiHOBB, iii. 1221). 
Family tradition has it that his father was 
Earl of CamwRth, and himself in the direct 
line of succession to tlie title, which was far<- 
feit during the latter half of his lifetime, and 
that he began liia military career as enauTi 
in the foot companyof bis kinsmnn. Sir John 
Dakell of Glnnae. This is conSnned by the 
muster-rolls of the Earl of Mar's reeiment 
(21st Rijyal Scots fusiliers) now in lliu Re- 
ter House at Edinburgh, wlilch show a 
berl Daliell serring as ensign in Captain 
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Sir John Dalzell's company of that regiment 
at Dumfries, Glasgow, Ayr, &c., at various 
dates from January 1082 to May 1686. Mar^s 
regiment came into England in 1688 ; and it 
is possible that DalzeU was the 'Dalyell' 
serving as a lieutenant in the regiment of 
foot of Gustavus Hamilton, Viscount Boyne 
(20th foot), in Ireland, in 1694 (Add, MS, 
17918). In 1698-9 Dalzell appears as ' Robert 
Daliel ' in the list of the captains of Gibson's 
foot (28th foot) ordered to be reduced (All 
SouW Coll, MS. 154, f. 130). This regiment 
had been originally raised in 1094 by Sir John 
Gibson, knight, lieutenant-governor of Ports- 
mouth, who married Dabsell's sister, and after 
serving in Flanders, the West Indies, and 
Newfoundland, was disbanded in 1698, except 
a detachment in Newfoundland. It was raised 
again on 10 March 1702 (Home Off, Mil. 
£ntry Book, iv.), Dalzell, like Gibson himself, 
reverting to his former rank in the regiment. 
This is the earliest mention of him in exist- 
ing War Office records. The baptism of Dal- 
zeU's eldest child, Gibson Dalzell, appears in 
the register of the parish church, Portsmouth, 
under date 9 March 1698, and the baptisms of 
his other children all appear in the same regis- 
ter. On 2 July 1702 Dalzell was appointed 
town-major of Portsmouth (ift. vi.),an appoint- 
ment worth 70/. a year, which he retained for 
many years. Gibson's regiment went from 
Portsmouth to Ireland in 1702, and in 1704 
Gibson sold the colonelcy to Sampson deLalo, 
a Huguenot officer in the British service. 
De Lalo's regiment, as it was now called, 
joined Marlborough's army, and served at 
the recapture of Huy and the forcing of the 
enemy's lines at Neer Ilespen in 1 706, and at 
the battle of Ramillies in 1706, during all 
which time the name of Robert Dalzell ap- 
pears as lieutenant-colonel (Chamberlaynb, 
Ariffl. Not.) De Lalo exchanged the colonelcy 
with Lord Mordaunt on 26 June 1706, and 
under the name of Mordaunt's the regiment 
went to Spain, and was one of those cut up 
at the disastrous battle of Almanza, 24 April 
1707. Dalzell reformed the regiment in Eng- 
land, and it again went to Spain in Apnl 
1708 (Add. MS. 1902.S). A writer from the 
army under date 23 April 1708 says : ' We 
cannot yet give any certain account of the 
number of our forces, but what we have are 
the finest in the world, such as the regiments 
of Southwell, commanded by Col. Hunt ; of 
Blood, commanded by Col. Du Bourgay ; and 
of Mordaunt, commanded by Col. Robt. Dal- 
ziel' (Compleat State of Europe, June 1708). 
Some account of the recriment up to this 
period will be found in Colonel Brodigan's 
* Hist. Recs. 28th Foot,' London, 1884, but 
the details are imperfect and not always ac- 
VOL. xm. 



curate, and throw no light on Dalzell's ser- 
vices. Dalzell became a colonel in 1708 
(1709?), brigadier-general in 1711, major- 
general 1715, in which year his appointment 
as town-major of Portsmouth was renewed. 
In 1709 he raised a regiment of foot in Spain 
(Add. MS. 19023), which appears in a list 
of regiments in 1713 (Eg. MS. 2618, £ 205) 
as Brigadier Dalzell's, but was afterwards 
disbanded. Dalzell became lieutenant-general 
in 1727 ; colonel of a regiment of foot (33rd 
foot) in 1730, in succession to General Wade ; 
commander of the forces in North Britain, 
1732 ; was transferred to the colonelcy of a 
regiment of foot (38th foot), in succession to 
the (second) Duke of Marlborough, in 1739; 
became general in 1745 ; and retired by the 
sale of his regimental commissions in 1749. 
In 1720 Dalzell was appointed treasurer of 
the Sun Fire Office, the only office then taking 
fire risks outside the bills of mortality. He 
is said to have been one of a party of Scot- 
tish gentlemen who took over the concern 
from the projector; but although this is pro- 
bable, the books of the office contain no in- 
formation respecting his interest in it prior 
to 1720. Thirty years later he was chairman 
of the directors, of whom his son, Gibson 
Dalzell, was one. Gibson Dalzell appears to 
have had a lease of one of the coal-meters' 
offices in the city of London, and shares in 
the Sun office and the Company for work- 
ing Mines and Metals in Scotland. He died 
in Jamaica in 1755, and was buried at St. 
Mart.in*s-in-the-Field8, London. 

Dalzell died in London on 14 Oct. 1758, 
in the ninety-sixth year of his age. In his 
will, proved on 19 Oct. 1758, he spells his 
name as here indicated, and describes himself 
as of Craig's Court, Charing Cross, expressing 
a desire to be buried in Westminster Abbey. 
He was buried in the church of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields. Several engraved portraits of 
Dalzell exist ; one at the age of eighty-four, 
from a painting at Glenac, once the seat of 
the earls of Camwath, is believed to be 
an excellent likeness. Dalzeirs wife and 
children predeceased him, and his only sur- 
viving descendants at the time of his death 
were the two children of Gibson Dalzell: 
Robert, of Tidcombe Manor-house, Berkshire, 
and Frances, who married the Hon. George 
DufF, son of the first Earl of Fife. A grandson 
of Robert was the late Robert Dalzell, M. A., 
D.C.L., barrister-at-law, of the Middle Tem- 
ple, and joint author of a * Treatise on the 
Equitable Doctrine of the Conversion of Pro- 
perty ' (London, 1825), who died in 1878 at 
the age of eighty-three, and whose daughter 
is now the only surviving representative of 
this branch of the family. 
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Jtoart:b.)Mft,!«lBi «U«rfOi^f.litofc««i 

iwMfMdafaoMwiMtaiiiisr ■ ** - 

Om>. Mh(. smi. *W.] 

DAMASOKHi; ALEXANDER (rf. 
niV}, ■--"''■-. — "*'*-'^—"-^L"" (^' ^7 
birdi a FrancfaMO. OUked ta quit Prance 
on *ceo«M of Ui ndigiiM, b ease U> Enfksd 
wad obUiiMrf kttan <* aUBnliMtJav oa 
SS JhIt ItHS (Aonv, Pnbttaat EiOet, 
2Bd adit. L 42, liL 97 J. lie grniasd » li*c3i- 
kwd M ■!> iiu> naga uid iMcher of moMc 
QdSDk. IfHOIuiwwiippotiitedagaiUcnu 
flxUaatdiiiu7 of the Cbmsl BOTai, betag pi»- 
fcrradUfA foUpUoe 10 iW IW&intkeRwn 

- A* Cftawl Acyo/, Cwmlwi 8oc. pu, 1», 21). 
di«l I-l Jul/ 1719 (■». p. 29 ; ItUtarieal 
SSti^Ur, CtuvD. ]>i*r7, ly.ii). Hi* iHU, in 
^~ucb tu d<«cnbM hunwlf u ' of the puiab 
St. Adw'*, WMtmiiuter, gvntlcmBfi,' was 
M«y 1716,«napTOV.^J27 July 1719 
mpterod la P. C. C. 12t), Itniwning). 
.Fbarein be ilerUnl hu (!atat« to Harah PgweO, 
bii (lflU(cbUir-iii<Uw, and appumied lier sole 
•iiiwutnx. Dunajuiisae couposad nnmeroiu 
wmKit many uf which were pufaliahed in xhn 
vanoua luiisical mbcellaniei of the daf,auch 
W ■ Cl>oic« Arre* and Songs,' lfl76-81 ; the 
•Thoatro of Mu»ich,' 1685-7 ) ' Vinculum So- 
deUtif,' 1087-01 ; tfau ' Banquet of Musick,' 
1688-92! 'Com« Amori*,' 1667-94 j 'Tbe 
Oentlitmnn'it Journal,' 1692-4. 

[Old Choquo Book of tho Chape! Boysl. Cnmd. 
Boo,, p, Tib i Opot«'« DU-t. of Music, i. *!«.] 
' O. G. 

ai, ANNF, SEYMOUR (1749- 
__ IptruM, waalheonly cliildof Fit'td- 
_jl (Hunry Svyniour) Conwoy fq. t,], 
i» wua. Lady OaroUno CampboLl, dauc-h- 
i tHe lourtli dulio of Argyll and widow 
I of Lord Ayleabury. She wa« from infoncy 
1 ft pet of hur fathar* IViend, Honu^e Walpole, 
E Ud toon showod literary and artistic talent. 
I Dkvid llumo n-provcd bor when a child for 
J lauDhing at tho work of an iMliun street 
dpUir, billing her that alii» could tioL do 
g ultu. tjho unmudiately muduUed a lieaU 
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tn^ on aMom of hahaUi, a^ Wa^^ 
istmdtKiag her ia Sir QotM» Kaan aTn^ 
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of bcr btMta, au) has latcJj fcena 
DarUe.' Sbehadalaa 'oDeoflhei 
nndefataadiMgi' be e%vr ksew. 
perfbrmonoEa wme the two kacb of t 
Thane aod Ina, exiecmed in 17aSi| 
bridge at Healej 

Park Place. He . 

bridge. She abo executed two kftt«B8 _ 
marble and an eagle, uprai which Hcmctr Wal- 
{ pole, adopting an inscription at Milan, placed 
the (lupetflooiu) etalement * Kon me Praxi- 
teles finxit, at Anna Damer.' Darwin, re- 
ferring to her bnet« of Ladj Elizabeth Foster, 
afterwards Duchess of Devonshire, and Lady 
Melbourne, Bays :— 

Long vitb soft touch shall Duoer's chisel "harm. 
With grace delight us aitd with benat j warn ; 
Fost?r'< Bdb form shall benrta unbom Mtgago, 
And Melbourne's smile BDchaut aoother ago. 
(Ecfmomy qf Vtgetatieti, ti. IIS.) 
Mrg.BamerwasaBtauoch whig in politics. 
She helped the Duchess of Devonsbirs and 
Mrs. Crewe in canvassing Westminster for 
Charles James Fox in the famous election of 
1780. She had made the acquidntance of 
Jo«ephina when Mme. da Beauhamius. On 
the peace of Amiens, Josephine, as wife of 
the first consul, invited her to Paris and in- 
troduced her to Napoleon. She promised to 
give him a bust of Foi, and fulfilled her pro- 
mise during the ' hundred days,' when she 
saw the emperor in Paris, Hepresent«d her 
in return with a diamond snufi-hoi with bis 
pot1rait,nawin theBritishMuseum. Nelson 
wag another friend, and sat to her for his 
bust al'ter the battle of Ilie Nile. She piv- 
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antad a bronze cast of this bust in 1826 to i 
be king of Tdnjora, who, under the advice | 
<f her coimectioii, Sir Alexander Johnston, | 
T88 trying to introduce European art and i 
fences. She conaidered that the Indian ' 
irinces had special reaaona fof gratitude to 
be conqueror at the Nile, and intended this | 
IS the first of a series of artistic objects which | 
were to wean the Hindoos from the worship i 
ifuglyidols. Another bronze bust of Nelson ' 
jFas finished j ust before ber death for the Dake 
it Clarence, and placed upon the Btuinp of a 
nast of the Victory in his house at Bushy. 
She also made a statue of Oeoige III for the 
GklinbLinrh reaiBter office. She presented a 
bust of nerself to the gallery at Florence. 
\nather, engraved ia Walpole's ' Anecdotes,' 
was in the collection bequeathed by Payne 
EJiight to the British Museum. 

Under the will of Horace Walpole (Lord 
Orford), who died 2 March 1797, Mrs. Damer 
was his executrix and residuary leiratee. She 
also hadStrawberry Hill for life, withaleBfac; 
of 2,000/. tokeepitinrepair. She lived Uiere 
IJll 1811, when she parted with it, according 
to a provieiou in the will, to Lord Walde- 
gmve. She saw many fnenda, especially the 
Uerrys, and gave popular garden parties. In 
1800 Eshe produced ' Fashionable Friends,' a 
ComedvbjMiss Berry [aeeBBRBY, Mast], d&- 
Bcribed as ' found amongst Walpole's papers.' 
She recited the epilogue, written by Joanna 
Baillie. It was produced at Drury Lane on 
32 April 1803, but damned by the public 
(Genest, vii. 535), In 1818 Mrs, Damer 
bought York House, Twickenham, where she 



Damer 

brought together a large collection of her 
own Dusts and terra cottas, and her mother's 
worsted work. She bequeathed these hwr- 
looms to the wife of Sir Alexander Johnston, 
the daughter of her maternal uncle. Lord 
William Campbell. Her studio is the con- 
servatory of the present house. She died at 
her house in Upper Brook Street on 28 Ma; 
1828, and was buried at Sundridge, Kent. 
The church contains monuments by her to 
her mother and to several of her mother's 
relations, Combe Bank, in the neighbourhood, 
having long been ia possession of the Argyll 
family. All her papers, including many 
letters from Walpole, were burnt by her 
directions. She also directed that her work- 
ing tools and apron and the ashes of a fa- 
vourite dog should be placed in her coffin. 

The merits of her worka were chiefly per- 
ceptible when proper allowance was made 
for her position as an amateur fine lady. It 
was whispered that she received a good deal 
of assistance from ' ghoeta' — in the slang of 
sculptors. AUauCuuningbam,wbocriticiaeB 
her severely, admires ber courage in persist- 
ently trying to refute Hume's doubts of her 
powers. 

[Walpole's Letters (CaDDingham), i. 2S3, ii. 
, 76, vi. 366, 368, viii. 7S, il. 28, aod passim ; 
Annual Obituary for 1829, 125-3S; Allan Cun- 
ningham's IJTeB of ths Paintera (1830), iii. 
I 247-73 (withportniit after Coawaj) ; Walpole's 
Aneciiotea (Worauiu], i. zx-iii (list of her 
' works); Dallaway'sAnecdotea, 410-12; Redgrave's 
British ArtiBla; Thome's Environs of London, 
I 58«, fi93, 630.] L. S. 
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